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NOTICE. 


The Calcutta Review being the only quarterly 
publication on this side of India devoted to the 
discussion of pubhc questions, its,pages are neces- 
sarily open to all shades of opinions. The only 
cQnditions required from a writer are these ; that, 
whatever may be « lii^ opinions, they shall be 
calmly and temperately expre'ssed, and that, how- 
ever -he may regard the public measures of a 
public man, he shall refrain from personal attack,* 
and from the imputation of motives. As every 
public question has more than one side, an(h many 
men have maijy minds, it naturally follows tliat 
the same subjects are argued in these pageS from 
djfTercnt points of view. With the sentiments 
expressed by each writer regarding eitlier men^<^ 
measures, the Editor has no concern. Each 
writer is solely responsible for his own opinio^. 
It is the care .of the Editor to see that the bounds 
he has referred to are not overstepped by any one. 
This accompHshed, leaves to each contributor 
the free expression of his particular views. 
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r E new commander, Thomas Arthur, Count de Lally and 
Baron de Tollciidal, upon whom the hopes of France in her 
struggle with England lor supremacy in the East now rested, was 
regarded at the time of his appointment as the most eminent and 
promising of all the younger officers of the armies of Louis XV. 
The son of an Irish exile. Sir Gerard O’ Lally, who had entered 
the service of France after the capture of Limerick in 1691, Lally, 
born nine years later, halt, from his earliest days, been initiated in 
war. When a mere youth he had served under his father at G’efona 
and Barcelona, and he was not yetc nineteen when he obtained 
the conunand of a company in the regiment of Dillon, one of the 
regiments of the Irish Brigade. During tlie French-Austrian war 
of 1731, he disi,tinguished himself greatly at Kehl and Philipsburg. 
Nor, when peace followed, did he show himself less capable of 
achieving diplomatic success. Sent into Russia to negotiate a 
secret alliance between France and that country, he accpiitted him- 
self so well Jis to gain the favour of the Czarina, though the timid 
policy of Cardinal Floury rendered his mission resultless. On 
the breaking out of the war of tlie Succession, Lally served 
with distinction, but it was at Fontenoy that he gained his si)urs. 
To him, it is sitid, was due the idea of that famous cliarge on the 
flank of the English column, terribly galled by the artillery in it.-, 
front, which decided the day. Certain it is that for his conduct- 
on this o(!casion he was appointed by Louis XV., on the field of 
battle, Colonel of the regiment of Dillon, and that he was .per- 
sonally thanked by Marshal Saxe. From this time his reputa- 
tion was made. Passing over to England after Fontenoy, he 
exeri-ed himself to the utmost to aid the cause of Charles Edward, 
but, sent to the south after the battle of Falkirk, in which 
he had served on the Prince’s stall', he was compelled, mainly 
in (‘onsecjucncc of the despair an^hdenuiiciations that followed 
Cullod(‘ii, to return to France. He there rejoined the army in the 
Netherlands ; Was present at Laffeldt, and at Bergen-op-Zoom 
whore he was taken prisoner. He was, however, soon released, and 
was rewarded by his Sovereign lor his services in that camjiaign 
with the rank of Major-General. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle restored peace to Europe, 
,sind deprived Lally of any further opportunity of distinction 
on the litild of battle. lie was nevertheless regarded as a 
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mail destined to a brilliant career ; as certain to occupy a 
very prominent position in the event of future complica- 
tions. Ife was looked upon as a man with respect to whom ^^ it 
needed only that success should be possible for him to succeed.” 
Voltaire, who recorded this opinion rej^arding’ him, luided that 
he had worked with him by the desire of the Minister for 
nearly a month, and had found in him a stubborn fierceness 
of soul, accompanied by j^reati gentleness of manners.’’ It , 
is beyond question that his reputation at, this perifxl was 
very great, that his influence with the Ministry on military 
questions was unbounded; that to him the ^Toverninent looked for 
suggestions as to the conduct they should pursue in case of war. 

.When, seven years after the conclusion of the jieace of 
Aix.-la-Cliapelle, complications of no o^inary character ensued 
betvtrccn France and Engfand : when in reprisal ff>r French 
aggression in Canada, the l>iglish captured two Frciu^h mer- 
chantmen off Newfoundland, and persistently refused to restore 
them : it appeared to the French Ministry that war was inevit- 
able. Lally was, tlierefore, called upon for his oj)iniQii. IJis advice 
was vjiaracteristic. There are,” he said, three courses oj)en to 
^^you : — the first, to fit out a siifficfijjut (IccjI and army, and taking 
Charles Edward on board, to make a descent upon England; 
the second, to chase the Jhiglish out of Canada ; the third, to di*ivc 
^^them out of India; but,” he added, whatever course you ado])t, 
^^it is primarily necessary that you should think and act at the 
^^same time.” The French Ministry djd not at the time accept 
this advice, but when, a year later, they saw three-fourths of their 
ftierchant navy sjvept f^om the seas, they concluded an alliance 
with Austria, Russia, and Sweden, and on the 1 7th May, 1756, 
fheKingof FraiUic declared war against England. Very soon after 
,llie ‘issue of this declaration of war, it was resolved to make a 
great effort to drive the English frojn India, and Lally was 
appointed to the command of the expedition destined for this 
purpose. * ’ ^ 

It had been originally intended that this expedition should 
consist of three thousand v men and three ships of war; but 
bcibre it could set sail, it had become evident to the French 
Ministry that the English, more ready and more vigorous in 
action than they were, had approjiriated to tlfemselves one of 
Lall^^s plans, and were bent upon making a great effort to drive 
the French out of Canada. Almost at the last moment, therefore, 
they withdrew from Jjally one-third of the force intended to act 
under him, and deprived him of two of his men-of-war. Tlie 
order for the diminution of his force would, however, have arrived 
J:oo late, — for the expedition had already sailed, — but that Count 
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Ache, who commanded the fleet, insisted, against the advice of 
all his captains, on returning to the port of Brest on account of 
some trifling repairs he considered necessary for two of Kis vessels. 
Whilst he was lying there, the order for the reduction reached 
him. It happened, therefore, that whilst one half the force, under 
Chevalierdc Soupire, left L^Orient on the ilOtli December, 1756, 
the other half, under Lally in person, was not able to sail till the 
2nd May of the following year* 

Those who have accompanied us thus far in our history of the 
attempts of the French to form an empire in India, cannot fail 
to have been struck ^y the remarkable fact of the incongruous 
character of the various leaders who ought to have acted together. 
There is, perhaps, in the entire story, no more striking example, of 
this peculiarity than thkt afforded by Lally and his associates. 
He himself was apparently a man of hasty temi)er, yet possess- 
ing a ready mind, fertile in ^resources, and quick to appreh endj 
one who feared no responsibility, proiflpt in action, a daring 
soldier, fully impressed with the conviction, that in Eastern warfare 
he wins who strikes quickly and with all his force ; he had too 
a proper idea of the point at which his blows should be directed, — 
the expulsion of the English from the (!Joromandel. He was a 
man, who, had he enjoyed the advantage of some slight 
Indian training and experience, would have been invaluable 
ns a leader at Pondichery; but, not having had that, and 
having imbibed a supreme contempt for all who had acquired 
that experience, he was . destined to fall into errors more than 
sufficient to neutralise his other many shining qualities. The 
second in command, de Soupire, was a man the very opposite 
x)f his chieT. Indolent, unentei’prising, and incapable, he was 
just the man to waste the time which L^ly would have employed, 
and to lose oppoifunities which the other would have eag*erly. 
seized. D^Ache was evep worse. It is impossible to assert that 
if the French armament which accompanied^ Lally had beeri 
comtiianded by a Suffren it might not have achieved a temporary 
success. Suflren himself, some five and twenty years later, did 
maintain on the seas the superiority which, in 1758, would have 
enabled Lally to carry out his designs on shore. But d^Ache was 
.the feeblest, the weakest, the most nei*veless of men ) the vciy last 
officer to whom the command of a fleet should haye been intrusted, 
the most unfit man in the world to be the colleague of Lally. 

The Chevalier de Soupire, sailing with nearly a thousand men of 
the regiment of Lorraine and 50 artillerymen, and two millions of 
livres (about £80,000), on the 30th December, 175G, anchored off 
JPondichery on the 9th September of the following year. He 
arrived at a moment, which, had he been a man of action, might 
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have been made decisive. It was at the time when the English 
had retired from all their conquests in southern India— Trichino- 
poly, Arcdl, Chingleput and Conjeveram alone excepted ; when 
Madras was still unfortified ; when Fort St. David, almost in ruins, 
was garrisoned by but sixty invalids ; when Saubinet was retaking 
the places which his predecessors had lost, unopposed by the 
English in the field, and caring little for the undisciplined levies 
of Mahomed Ali. It was just such a moment which Dupleix, or 
La JBourdonnais, or Bussy, or Lally himself, ^ould have used to 
the complete expulsion of the British from the Carnatic, For 
the French were not only masters on land : they were, up to 
the end of the month of April of the following year, masters 
als.o at sea. 

The obvious course for the Government of Pondichery to 
have followed in such a crisis was to have directed the combined 
foVees* of Saubinet and de Soupire to proceed against the cardinal 
points of the English possessions — Fort St. David and Fort St. 
George. The first would most certainly have fallen without a 
blow, and its fall would have so shaken English influence in the 
Carnrtic that it would not have been difficult — ^in fact under an 
efficient leader it would have been feasy — ^to strike a decisive blow 
at Madras itself. For, all the English troops, except those 
actually necessary for purposes of defence, had been desx)atchcd 
to assist Clive in Bengal, whilst the English fleet still remained 
in the waters of the liooghly. 

But neither de Leyrit, nor de Soupirc„nor Saubinet, was equal 
to the occasion. De Soupire indeed was a stranger to the 
cf)iiiitry, and be^ng a ,man of weak and facile character, he 
sufiered himself be guided by the Governor. Saubinet was 
simply a brave S(ddier in the field, and he loo was entirely under 
the • autliority of de Leyrit. At this important crisis, there- 
fore, of the fortunes of France, everything depended upon the 
Seclsion arrived at regarding military operations by the civil 
Governor, a man suffitnenfly well-meaning, but utterly defiSent 
in those higher qualities which mark the practical states- 
man. To de Leyrit, indeed, it occurred, as it occurred to all 
around him, that in the advantageous position in which he 
found 'himself, consequent upon the arrival of de Soupire^s 
reinforcements,*, an expedition against Fort St. David presented 
the most tempting opportunity. But other considerations 
crowded themselves at the same time into his mind. He could 


* Major Lawrence, in his Memoirs, states that the English authorities 
were ** surprised that they (the French) should remain inactive for so many 

months after the taking of ^Chittaput.** 
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not forget that Fort St. David had Buccessfully resisted all 
the attacks made upon it by Dupleix, and that the repulses 
received before that place had given to the English the 
encouragement which had enabled them gradually to attain a 
position of at least equality in the Carnatic. Then again, 
the reported character of Lally, described as haughty, imperious, 
violently prejudiced against all Franco-Indians, influenced him 
not a little. He could not foresee that Lally would be nearly 
twelve months on his way; he did not even know that he 
had put back ; he believed, on the contrary, that he had left 
France six weeks af]t;er de Soupire, and he thought therefore 
that it might be regarded as presumptuous on his part, and tliat 
it would certainly be rash, were he to attempt^ any considerable 
object before the arrival of the Cqmmander-in-chief. A third 
reason* likewise weighed with him * he dreaxled lest the English 
fleet in the Hooghly should at thiy moment bear down upon 
the Coromandel coast and regain the superiority at sea. He 
could not then know the* great things to which the conquest 
of Chandernagore had given birth in the heart of Clive. 

Instead, therefore, of attempting to strike at either of the 
vital points of the English position, do Leyrit resolved to content 
himself with the reduction of the various forts in the Carnatic, 
and with subjecting the country under the influence of those 
forts to the sway of men devoted to the Pondichery (rovemment. 
In this view he joined the soldiers of de Soupire to Sauhinet, and 
employed them, in the interval between the arrival of the former 
and the close of the year, in the capture of Trinomalee and other 
places in the vicinity of Chittaxmt and (lingec^t Put from the 
beginning of the following year till the arrival of Lally on the 
2Sth of April, the precious moments were frittered aAvay in 
inactivity, in delusive negotiations with Hyder Ali, or in abortive 
attcmjits to induce a rising amount the French prisoners in 
IVl chi nopoly. 

Meanwhile d^ Ache’s squadron had been slowly pursuing its 
course. Throughout the wdiole voyage the admiral himself had 
never ceased to disiday his weakness and folly, to show how utterly 
unfit he\vas for such a command, lie had picked up on the w^ay 
a small English merchant ship, and, to preserve this ship; which 
was not worth *£1,600, he had not hesitated, despite the I’emon- 
strances and even the threats of Lally, to lie to every night. 
Mon^ than that, arriving at Rio de Janeiro, he actually remained 
six weeks in port in order to disjiose of the cargo of that 
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vessel, and to re-load her ; to avoid the Cape during the equi- 
nox, he steered for six weeks out of his course; to. avoid 
the second* equinox he took the longest course from the Isle of 
France to Pondichery. So timid was he, that on the appearance 
of a sail in the daytime he altered his course by night, and 
took in his sails whenever there was the smallest gust of wind. 
He took a course, in fact, which, — to use Mr. Orme^s graphic 
exj)ression, — ^it would be useful t(i know, in order to avoid it. 
And this, whilst the English lleet was following in his 
wake ; whilst the possession of India depended upon the rapid 
movements of those ships whose course he was thus hindering. 
If, -indeed, there is one person than anotlfer more responsible 
for the fatal result of Lally^s expedition, that individual is 
undoubtedly Count d^ Ache. A little more haste on his pai’t, 
the curtailment of the delay g with the merchant ship and of the 
long s'ojourn in Rio de Janeiro^ and Lally, with the cold weather 
before him, with d^Ache^i!|p squadron unopposed to aid him, could 
not have failed to capture both Fort St. David and Madras. 
He himself was sanguine that under such circumstances he 
would- have been able to expel the English from Bengal. 

At length, ou the 88th of April, •Jhe lleet anchored off Pondi- 
chery, and Lally with some of his principal officers arrived. 
Amongst these were the representatives of some of the great 
aristocratic families of monarchical Prance. There were under 
his command a d^Estaiiig, descended fi*om him who saved the 
^'life of Philip Augustus at the battle of Bovine, and who trans- 
mitted to his family the coat of arms used by the Kings of 
France ; a Crillon, great grandson of Crillon, surnamed the brave, 
worthy of the Idve of the great Henry IV.; a Montmorency; 
a Conllaus, of ancient and illustrious family ; a La Fare, and 
^^many others of the first rank.”* Besides these there were 
fireteuil, Verdiere, Landivisiau, and other officers of good 
fjfrnily and of tile highest merit. A singular circumstance 
whi(jh occurred before the ‘landing, did not fail 4o be regaided 
by many, especially by the sailors, as of very evd omen. On the 
arrival of Lally in the Pondichery roads becoming known to the 
authorities of that city, it was directed that a salute should be 
lired in .his honour. By accident, — ^it could hardly have been 
by design, — some of the guns set apart for firing the salute 
w,ere leaded ; by a greater chance still, five shots fired struck 
the Comte de Provence, the vessel on board of which was Lally, 
three of wliich went right through the hull and two damaged 
the rigging. It was a strange greeting for the new 
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Commander-in-chief, and gave him, it would appear, some 
impression of the hostility he might expect to meet from the 
authorities. 

Lally had come out armed with very extensive powers. He 
was appointed Commander-in-chief and Commissary of the King 
for all French possessions in the East ; he was to command as 
well the inhabitants of Pondichery and the other French settle- 
ments as the officers and clerks of the Company ; “ likewise the 
governors, compaanders, officers of the land and sea forces 
of the Company who now are, or who hereafter may be there, 
to preside in all the Councils, as well superior and provincial, 
both those that are already, and those that may be hereafter, 
without making any innovation, however, in the settled order 
for collecting the votes. ” All the governors, counsellors, 
commanders, officers, soldiers, land and sea forces, all servants 
of the Company, and all the inhabitants of the French settle- 
ments, were directed to recognise L^y as Commissary of the 
King and Commander-in-chief, and to obey him in every- 
thing he piay command, without any contravention what- 
ever. It will thus be seen that Lally in a way superseded 
de Leyrit, the latter, howevej:,* stiU retaining the rank and. position 
of Governor. This position, combined with his local influence, 
and added to the restriction relative to the votes, gave him, as 
LaUy was destined soon to discover, very considerable power. 

Lally had left France prepared to find fault. Before he 
sailed, the Directors ^had themselves placed in his hands 
a memorandum, in which their principal officers on the 
Cpromandcl coast, Bussy alone excepted, were painted in the 
most unfavourable eolours. But this was not all. It had been 
likewise intimated to him, as well by the Directors as by the 
Ministers of the Crown, that comiption was rampant at Pondi- 
chery, and that they looked to him to check it. He had been 
informed that the farming out of lands, the 'supply of artillery 
cattle, the provisioning of the sepoys, the purchase and re-sale of 
goods drawn from the magazines of the Company, and, — the most 
impoi’tant of all, — ^the conducting of treaties with native princes, 
were matters which required thorough and searching investiga- 
tion, inasmuch as it was believed that they were made the means 
of enriching ‘ private individuals to the great injury of the 
shareholders of the Company. To such an extent had these 
points been pressed upon his attention whilst in Paris ; so 
incontestable apparently were the proofs that had been placed 


* This order is dated the 31st December, 1756 ; signed by Louis XV., and 
counter-signed by the Minister, Machault. ^ « 
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before him ; — that Lally had left France with the conscientiouB 
conviction on his mind that he was coming out to uproot a nest 
of robbers and extortioners. He had^ he believed, a double 
mission — to root out those robbers, and to throw the English into 
the sea. 

He landed, as we have stated, with a few of his olBcers, on 
the 28th April. He at once set himself to work to inquire as 
to the condition of Madras and of Port St. David, regarding 
the fortifications of Cuddalore, and the number of English troops 
on the coast of Coromandel. To his surprise, de Leyrit could 
give him precise answers to none of these questions ; nor could 
he •even alfoi*d him any definite information as to the route to 
Ciiddalore or the number of rivers to be crossed ; he could only 
offer guides. LaUy, impatient for action, was not, however, deterred 
l^yr tki'S ignorance and apparent want of interest from following 
tlie policy, which, in his belief, ought to have been attempted 
eight months earlier, but sent off, that same evening, a detach- 
ment of 750 Europeans and some sepoys, under the command 
of the Count d^Estaing, to Cuddalore, following himself the next 
dfiy. • Whilst on his way to join, he learned to his’ mortification 
one of tlie first results of tlic slowness and unfitness for com- 
mand of his naval colleague. (Tommodorc Stevens, who had 
left England three months after (VAcho had left France, had, by 
pursuing a direct (*ourso, arrived at Madras five weeks before 
d^Achd reached Pondichery. Uniting himself there to Admiral 
Pocock, wlio had returned from Bengal on the 24th February, 
the two s(piadrons had sailed from Maclras on the 17th April to 
hiteroept the French fleet, and had come up with it at noon on 
the 28th April off Ncgapatam. 

*. The English fleet consisted of seven ships of war^ ranging 
from 50 to (iO guns each. These ships all belonging to the 
Royal Navy, liad just been placed in the best condition possible 
lor sea,t and w(?re unencfimbered by* troops. In this respect 
they had a considerable 'advantage over the BVench squadi'on, 
which had arrived that very day after a long voyage, crowded 
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with soldiers, and but one of the ships composing which 
belonged to the Royal Navy of Prance. At the time he was 
seen by the English admiral, d^Ache* was standing up towards 
Pondichery from Negapatam, seven of his ships being in 
line, and two cruising in the offing. The English admiral 
at once formed his line, between three and four oVloek 
in the afternoon bore down on the Zodiaque, and, as soon as 
he came within half muskeg shot, made the signal to his 
captains for close^ action. Meanwhile the ships of d^Ache^s 
squadron had opened a hot fire on the approaching enemy, 
without, however, receiving any in return. About four o^elock, 
however, the EnglisH succeeded in forming their line, and the 
action became general, the two admirals sailing close to, and 
directing their fire at, one another. But the French ships expe- 
rienced in this sort of engagement all* the disadvantage of want of 
regular training and of overcrowding. Their fire was slow aiid 
badly directed, wliilst the well-aimed discharges of the English 
made terrible havoc on their crowded decks. It is due, however, 
to d^Ach6 to state that he fought his ship, the Zodiaque^ with 
great skill and gallantry, and it was only after the Sglphidsy the 
CondSy the Due de Bmrgogney the Bien Aime, and the Moras, had 
been forced to quit the Unc,* that d^Ache, with the remainder of 
the squadron, bore up to follow them. Meanwhile the Comte de 
Provence'X and the Diligenie had come out from Pondichery to 
assist the French. Towards them therefore d^Ache directed 
his course, intending with their aid, to renew the engagement. 
But the rigging of the English ships had been so shattered by 
the ill-directed fire of the French, that Admiral Pocock, anxious 
as Tie was to complete his victory, was forced to renounce the 
pursuit, and to haul down the signal for action. The Frenoh 
squadron, thereupon, with the exception of the Bien Aime, which, 
by the parting of her cable, was driven on shore, ran into the 
roadstead of Alumparva*) and five or six days later reached 
Pondichery. The English admiral bore up to Madras to 
refit. 


* His ships were: Le Zodiaque 7ii 
I/e Vengeur 64 
^Ze Bien Aimi 58 
Le Condf 44 

Le Saint Louis 60 
Le Moras 44 

Le Sylphide 36 
Le Due d* OrUans 50 
Le Due de Bourgogne 60 
t Carrying 74 guns, the Diligenie, 24. 


guns — of the French Navy. 


belonging to the Com; 
pany of the Indies, 
r and built to serve, when 
required, as men-of-war. 
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Such was the iutelli^enee that reached Lally on the 29th April, 

• wliilst on his way to join the detachment he had sent towards 
Cuddalore/the previous evening, under Count d^Estaing. He 
was little, if at all, daunted by it, resolving to atone, so far as 
was possible, for a defeat at sea, by the celerity of his move- 
ments on land. Tlie detachment under d^Estaing, though 
misled by its guides, appeared before Cuddalore on the 29th ; 
it was followed the next day by* a portion of the regiment 
de Lorraine and some heavy guns : on the 1st o£ May, Lally him- 
self appeared before the place, and summoned it to surrender. 

To such an extent had the spirit of neglect and unconcern 
made way in the Pondichery Government since the departure 
of Dupleix, that, although a year and more had elapsed since it 
was kllo^vn that war between France and England had been 
declared ; although the question of attacking Cuddalore and Fort 
St.'Ddvid had, in that interval, been considered by de Leyrit 
and his colleagues, not niie of them had taken the trouble to 
ascertain the military condition of those places, or the provision, 
if any, that had been made for defending them.. Lally was 
compelled, by this culpable indifference on tlie part of the Franco- 
Indian authorities, — strongly confirt^atory as it was in his mind 
of the character he had received of them from their own directors 
in Europe, — to find out eveiything through his own officers. 
Count d^Estaing, who first appeared before Cuddalore, found it 
fortified on three sides; he did not know, nor did any one 
in the force know, although the Pondichery authorities ought to 
have known, that it was open towards the sea. Lally, on his 
arrival, was no better informed. He agreed therefore to accept 
the capitulation offered* by the garrison for the third day, 
altdiough had intimation been given him of its defenceless state 
on the fourth side, he would probably have forced its surrender 
at once.* ^ 

* Still, on the 4th* May, Cuddalore surrendered. With that 
surrender began Lally^s fi^st difficulties — none *pf them, it is 
proper to observe, of his own creation. Surely he had a right 
to expect that de Lejrrit, who for eight months had postponed the 
expedition against Port St. David on the main plea that 
it was proper to await the arrival of the Commander-in-chief, 
would in the meanwhile have taken the precaufion to procure 
cqrriagft for movements he must have known to be inevi- 
table. The two finest regiments of the French army, still less 


^ Cuddalore was garrisoned by 30 European infantry, 25 European 
artillerymen, 400 sepoys, and some lascars. The garrison was allowed to 
retire to Fort St. David. 
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the most rising of all the generals in the French service, had 
not come out to Pondichery, merely to sit there at their ease. 
De Leyrit was well aware of this, yet up to the hmr of the 
landing of the new General he had not made a single preparation. 
Although large sums were charged in the Pondichery accounts 
for carriage cattle, none were available ; there were no coolies, 
no means of transport, not even guides. The difficulty was not 
so much felt in the first march to Cuddalorc, though even then, 
Lally, determined^to move, and left entirely unaided by de Leyrit, 
had not hesitated to impress the native inhabitants of the town. 
It was when Cuddalore was taken, when the siege of Fort 
St. David was imminent, when it had become necessary for .the 
army to sit down before that place, dependent upon Pondichery 
for supplies, and for tlie carriage of supidies, that the culpable 
indifference of dc Leyrit and hiS colleagues began to .tnakc 
itself keenly felt. • • 

Lally, seeing the utter impossiblity^ of carrying on a siege 
until he had first organised a syslem of supply, aware also, in 
consequence ,of the preseneo of the victorious English fleet at 
Madras, of the absolute necessity of promptitude, returned, 
immediately after the taking of Cuddalore, to Pondichery,’ with a 
view to rouse the authorities there to a sense of their duties und of 
their position, and to make, at all costs, proper arrangcmcnls for 
supplies. At Pondichery, however, Lally found nought but 
apathy and indifference. To every request that he preferred he 
was answered by an irapossible.^^ He did not find there, 
although he had sent them 100,000 francs to make preparations, 
resources that were worth an hundred pence.* It can scarcely 
be wondered at if Lally attributed ‘ this 6ondutjt to some- 
thing more than indolence or apathy. He says himself, In 
his memoirs, that he saw very clearly how ill-will lay ^t the 
bottom of it all. It is little marvellous then, if he, ignorant of 
India, knowing nothing of the distiiiction betwcjen castes, left \o 
himfself by those who should have aided him, and whose duty it 
was to have prevented this necessity, should, rather than abandon 
his enterprise, have insisted on a wholesale conscription of the 
native inhabitants to carry the loads necessary for his army. 

* The , 4 Jxtent* to which Lally felt this is shown hy the following extract 
of a letter ho addressed to de Leyrit, dated the 16th Slay, and which runs 
thus " The Minister (at Paris) will find it difficult to believe that you 
“ awaited the disembarkation of the troops on board the first vessel of our 

squadron, before you employed the money at your disposal in preparations 
“ for an enterprise of which you had had eight months* warning. I sent 
'' you 100,000 francs of my money to aid in the necessaiy expenses ; I have 
‘ not found on my arrival, resources of 100 pence in your purse or in that 
'* of your council.’* — Official Correspondence. 
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True it is, that such a course was a blunder no less than 
a crime ; true it is, that it would have been wiser far to 
have abandoned his enterprise, to have re-embarked even for 
Europe, than to adopt a line of action so repus^nant to the 
feelings and the ideas of the class without whose hearty co- 
operation nothing of permanant importance could be achieved ; 
but whilst we blame him for that, let not us forgot the wilful 
neglect of the Pondichery authorities, his own ignorance of 
Indian customs, the gi’ounds he had for disbelieving all the 
assertions of the Fran co-India ns. He was doubtless culpable, 
but they were ten tliousand times more so. 

Some sort of a system having been estiiblfehed by these unwise 
means, and by oilier s, more legitimate, to which the employment 
of ’these compelled de Leyrit and his colleagues to have recourse, 
Lally returned to Cuddalore,* and on the ICth May opened fire on 
Fort St. David. This fort is rsituated at the southern angle of 
an island nearly three (Quarters of a mile long and about half 
the breadth. On two sides of that angle it was guarded by the 
river of IVipopalore and the sea. On the third side it was 
protected by four small masonry forts, nearly a ’quarter of a 
mile from the covered way, eaoh suppoi'ting the other. It 
was necessary to take these before trencdies (;ould bo opened. 
The garrison of the fort consisted of C19 Europeans, of whom 83 
were ])ensioners, and of about 1 GOO Sepoys and lascars. The 
fortifications, especially those of the two exterior forts, had 
been repaired and greatly strengthened during the eight 
months that had intervened between the snrival of de Soupire 
and the invest-ment. Tlie troops under the command of 
Lally consisted of 1,000 Europeans, and GOO natives of all arms. 

The four forts already alluded Jp were the first objects of 
Daily’s attiick. These were stormed, — notwithstanding that the 
guns and mortars sent him from Pondichery, and on which he 
depended for success, unaccountably failed him, — sword in hjpid, 
on the night of the l?th. On the evening of the foiUow- 
iiig day ti'cnches were opened at a distance of less than four 
hundred yards from the ghieis. From this date to the 2nd J une 
the siege continued, under great diflieulties cm both sides. In the 
French camp there was a scarcity of money, of provisions, of 
guns, of ammunition and of carriage : the most angry letters 
passed between Lally and de Leyrit, the one accusing and threat- 
ening, the other constantly asserting that his resources were ex- 
hausted. In the fort, on the other hand, discipline was relaxed, 
desertions were frequent, and defence had become hopeless, 
unless it were from the English fleet. Under these circum- 
stances the feelings of Lally may be imagined when on the 
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28th May he received intimation that the English fleet had 
appeared before Pondiehery, making apparently for Fort St. 
David, whilst the French sailors had unanimously* refused to 
embark on board their ships, on the pretext that faith had not 
been kept with them regarding their pay, and that d^Ache had 
thereupon announced his intention to moor his ships in the 
roadstead of Pondichery under the protection of the place. 

However much Lally felt that his presence before Port St. 
David was necessary for the carrying on of the siege, this 
intelligence of the determination to yield the sea to the English 
forced him to return at once to Pondichery, taking with him 400 
Europeans and 200 ^sepoys. Assembling, on arrival, a council, 
he ordered 60,000 francs to be paid out of his own funds to 
the sailors, embarked them and the 600 men he had brought 
with him on board the ships of the fleet, and persuaded d^AcUe 
to proceed at once to sea. He then returned to his post before 
Fort St. David. The result corresponded to his anticipations. 
The French fleet, putting tor sea, effectually prevented any commu- 
nication between the English Admiral and the besieged fort ; 
the latter, thus left to itself, and hardly pushed by Lally^ 'Capi- 
tulated on the 2nd June, the garrison surrendering as prisoners of 
war. The fortifications were immediately rased to the ground. 

Thus, in less than five weeks after his landing, had Lally, 
notwithstanding difficulties unheard of and almost inconceivable, 
certainly entirely unexpected, carried out one part of his 
programme. He had driven the English from one of their 
principal settlements, — ^irom that one indeed which for a long 
time had remained their seat of government, which had defied 
the efforts of Dupleix, and whence Ldwrencfc and Clive had 
sallied to* baffle the French arms at Trichinopoly. But he did 
not stop here. The very day of the surrender, the Cpunt 
d^Estaing was detached to Devicotta, which the English garrison,* 
coui^ting only 30 Europeans and 600 sepoys, did not care t6 
defend, but abandoned on his approach. Whilst this expedition 
was in course of progress, d^Ache landed at Fort St. David, 
and dined with Lally, who seized the occasion to open to him 
his new designs. Now was the time, he said, to attack Madras, 
'rhe place was unfortified, the garrison weal?, the Council dis- 
couraged by the capture of Fort St. David. Let but d'Achd 
agree to act with him, to take his army on board, alid to 
land it either at Madras itself, or at least on the high land 
of Alumparva, already occupied by the French, and success, he 
said, was certain. But, to his chagrin, d^Ach^ refused him his 
support. Acting in the same spirit which had animated him when 
‘he had delayed his voyage to .India in order to keep and dispose^ 
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of the little merchant ship which he had captured^ d^Ach^ now 
•alleged that it devolved upon him to cruise off Ceylon to inter- 
cept the stt’ay merchant ships of England. To all the remon- 
strances of Lally he replied only by urging the deficiency of pro- 
visions and the sickness of his crews, — ^reasons which appeared 
equally to apply to their cruising off Ceylon. Unable to shake his 
resolution, Lally, rejoined by the detachment under d^Estaing, 
returned to Pondichery, into which he made a triumphant entry, — 
a Te Beum being celebrated in honour of thft capture of Fort 
St. David. Still, however, bent more than ever on the practical, 
he lost no time in vain rejoicing, but summoned a council 
to which he invited d^Ach^j. Again he urged his reasons for 
instant action against Madras, but again was he met by the 
dogged and obstinate refusal of his naval colleague. It was 
a .hard' trial to see the fruifs of his victory thus snatched from 
his* grasp by the stolid stupidity of the man whose indecision 
and delays had already cost him so much, and who happened 
to be the only official not subjected to his orders. But hard 
. as it was, Lally was forced to bear it, and to ^ee the fleet 
that might, he believed, have carried him in triumph to Madras, 
leave the roadstead of Pondichery (fix an uncertain and profitless 
cruise, carrying with it the 600 troops he had lent its commander. 

Still, notwithstanding the defection of d^Ach^, Lally was very 
unwilling to renounce his designs on Madras, With the coup 
(Vaiil of a real soldier he saw, as La Bourdomiais had seen before 
him, that there the decisive blow was to be struck. Yet he was 
helpless. He had not the money to equip his army, and de Leyrit 
and his colleagues persisted in declaring that it was impossible 
for them to raise* it. Out of this difficulty, the local chief of 
the Jesuits, by name Father Lavaur, one of the most influential 
of the residents at Pondichery, suggested an escape. It so 
happened that amongst the prisoners taken at Fort St. David 
was that same Salioojee, ex-rajah of iVnjore, who had been 
twice expelled from that fcountry in 17 39, and' who, taker? up 
by the English for their own purposes in 1749, and thrown aside 
when no longer of use to them, had continued ever since a 
pensioner on their bounty.* The arrival of Sahoojec in Pon- 
dichery . suggested to the mind of the J esuit that he might be 
made use of to frighten the Rajah of Tanj(;ro, his 'Nephew, upon 
wjiom the French had a claim for fifty-five lakhs of rupees in 
consequence of a bond given to Chunda Sahib, and made over 
by his son. Raja Sahib, to Dupleix. “ Thus, added Lavaur, 
to Lally, you will obtain, at e|isy cost, the means of equipping 
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your force for Madras, and gainings at the same time a con- 

siderable augmentation of influence/^ Lally did not like the* 
plan. His mind was bent upon Madras. Any t)bject that 
would delay the movement against that place was to him 
unpalatable. The Tanjore expedition was a diversion from the 
direct line he had marked out for himself, and of which he never 
once lost sight, — ^the expulsion of the English from India. 
But he was helpless. Unsupported by the authorities of Pon- 
dichery and by vd^Ache he could not march towards Madras. 
Unwillingly, therefore, and solely as a means whereby lie could 
eventually carry out^ his own plans, he consented to move upon 
Tanjore. 

Meanwhile d’Ache had sailed on liis projected cruise, and 
had arrived on the 16th (June) off Karical, which it had 
been his intention to leave the* next day. But a 'curious 
fatality attended all the counsels of the French at this epoch. 
Had d^ Ache left Karical, as he intended, on the 17th June, he 
would almost certainly haVe intercepted two English ships which 
were conveying to Madras a portion of the annual supplies of* 
specie from England. This supply would have , been • more 
than sufficient to enable *Lally to equip his army and to 
march to Madras. Unfoiiunately for him, however, and for 
the French cause, tlie members of the Council of Pondiclicry 
were so alarmed at the idea of being left exposed’, by the 
contemplated absence of Lally, to an attack from the English 
fleet, that they sent i\ pressing message to d^Ach^j to return. 
This message reached him on the 1 6th. More pliable to the 
wishes of the Council than to those of Lally, he sulfered himsidf 
to be persuaded, renounced his intended cruise, and returned 
to Pondichery. The two English vessels, which could not 
have escaped him had he proceeded in a southerly direction, 
arrived safely at Madras. 

On the following day Lally started ftr Tanjore, at flie 
hejid of 1,600 European troops and a proportion of sepoys, 
leaving 600 Europeans and 200 sepoys under de Soupirc 
in an entrenched camp between Alamparva and Pondicliery. 
So powerful a force in point of numbers had never before 
invaded the dominions of a native prince, but it was deficient in 
every particuhtr which tends to make an army usef id and efficient. 

It marched without organised carriage, vathout prdvisiops, 
without money, without even a sufficiency of ammunition. All 
these supplies were to Ije obtained on the road, an arrangement 
which could not be carried iido effect withoui- relaxing to a 
dangerous extent the discipline of the army, and, what was 
of even more importaniv, alienating the people of the country. 
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It is difficult to exaggerate the sufferings the soldiers endured.* 
At Devicotta they had nothing to eat but rice in the husk, and 
it was not fill they reached Karical, 100 miles by the road from 
Pondichery, that they really had a meal. Even here, Lally 
found only twenty-eight oxen and a small quantity of meal, the 
remainder of the supplies having been consumed by the squadron. 
But he received the next day from the Dutch at Tranquebar and 
Negapatam both ammunition and food. 

The difliculties of his march, the suffering <&f his trooj)s, and 
the obstacles thrown in his way upon every occasion, had affected 
the disposition of Lally to such an extent, that, from the moment 
of llis entering into the Tanjore territory, ne bep^n to indulge 
in acts of harsh and unreasoning severity, most detrimental 
to his. cause. He plundered the town of Nagorc, ransacked all 
the Btahminical temples he met with on his route, and finding 
six* Brahmins lingering about* his camp, he blew them away 
from guns. Such was the license he allowed his army, and 
so wide was the terror caused by this5 approach, that we cannot 
wonder that he met with scarcely an inhabitant op his route, 
and tliat the countiy through which he inan'lied was like 
a barren desert, * • 

At length, on the 18th July, the French army found itself 
close to Tanjore. Lally had previously sent a requisition to the 
king requiring payment of the fifty-five lakhs of rupees, but to 
this he had received an evasive reply, it being the object oi 
the Rajah to delay him until assistance. could he obtained from 
the English. In the negotiations that followed it is probable 
that Lally might eventually have reaped some advantage had 
he conducted himself with ordinary prudence. But the yiolenco 
of his temper ruined him. When he had brought the Rajah 
to an undertaking to pay five lakhs of rupees and the value of 
ihree or four lakhs in the shape of supplies, his suspicions induced 
him to regard an accidental failure in tlic fulfillment of one of 
the stipulations into a deliberate breach of faith, ' (yarried away 
by his violence, he at once sent the Rajah a message in which 
he threatened to transport him and all his family as slaves to the 

* From Devicotta, which they reached on the second da.y^ without finding 
where wilj^ to satisfy their hunger, Lally wrote thus to de Leyrit: “ J ‘attends 
“ dans la nuit les bceufs qui trainent I’Artillerie afin de les faire tuer. # # * 

“ J’ai envoyd h Trinquebar pour y acheter tous le cbiens maiTons et 
“ bceufs que Ton pourra rencontrer, amsi que la Baque h quelque prix 
“ que ce soit : voila, a la lettre, I’horreur de la situation dans faquelle yous 
“ nous avez mis, et le danger auquel vous exposez une armee, que je^n® 

** serais point surpris de voir msser a I’ennemie pour chercher h manger.**— 
Lilly's correspondence with fyndichery, 
t Mimoire de Lally ^ page 67. 

c 
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Isle of France. This was too great an indignity to be endured^ and 
the Rajah, supported by the promises of the English and som6 
trained sepoys sent him by Captain Calliaud from Trichinopoly, 
bade defiance to his enemy, Lally upon this determined to try 
the effect of an assault. Two batteries were opened on the 2nd 
August, a breach was effected on the 7th, and the attack ordered 
for the 8th. On the morning of that day however, intelligence 
reached the camp that d^Ache^had been attacked by the English, 
been beaten and driven off the coast, and that the English were 
threatening Karical, which formed the base of the French opera- 
tions against Tanjorf . At the same time advices were received 
from de Soupirc to the effect that Pondichery was threatened by 
a corps of 800 English from Madras, and that he, having only 
600, was preparing to evacuate his position. 

When this intelligence reached Lally, he had in camp but 
supplies for two days, and the * Tanjorean cavalry cffectu'aUy 
prevented him from procuring an/ more ; his small arm 
ammunition was almost entirely exhausted, and for cannon shot 
he depended ‘On those fired by the enemy. Still the breach had 
been effected, and both d^Estaing and Saubinet were eager that 
the assault should be delivered. But the coAsideration that after 
the fort was taken it would be necessary to attack the town, 
which was itself strongly defended, that the attack upon the fort 
would exhaust all his ammunition, and, if that attack were 
unsuccessful, his men would be, as it were, an unarmed multitude, 
determined Lally, on the advice of the council of war he 
assembled, to retreat. Instead, therefore, of delivering the assault 
on the 8th, he sent off a detachnjent of a hundred and 
fifty men, escorting the sick, the wounded, and the siege stores, 
in the direction of Karical, on the 9th, intending to follow him- 
self with the main body on the evening of the 10th. 

Early on that morijing however, the Tanjoreans, gaining 
courage from the reported intentions of Lally, attacked his camp 
sud&enly. They were repulsed, indeed, with considerable loss 
on their side, but, meanwhile, a Jemadai* and fifty horsemen had 
ridden up to the pagoda in which Lally, had been sleeping, giving 
that they were deserters. Lally, who was still in his night-dress, 
w'ent, on hearing of their approach, to the door of the -pagoda, 
but they had no sooner come up, than their leader, instead of 
making his submission, struck at Lally witli his sabr^. The 
French General warded off the blow with a stick, but it was 
about to be repeated when the Jemadar was shot dead by one 
of Lally’s followers. Tlie conspirators then made successive 
* charges on the French guard, which had turned out on witness- 
ing these events, but they were eact time repulsed, twenty- 
eight of their number being killed. Dishoartened by this loss. 
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the remainder endeavoured to escape^ but galloping by mistake 
into a tank^ they were destroyed to a man. l^e general attack 
made on the other part of the camp was, as we have said^ easily 
repulsed. 

That night Lally broke up from before Tanjore, having 
subsisted for two months on the country. Of specie, his great 
want, he had succeeded in wringing from the Rajah but little.. 
The three pieces of heavy cannon which had constituted hie 
siege battery he spiked, breaking up their carriages for want of 
cattle to drag them. He then marched in two columns, the 
baggage and carriage for the sick being in^the interval between 
them, two pieces of artillery preceding, and two being in rear of, 
the force. The retreat was executed in the finest order. Lally left 
nothing behind him but the three spiked guns. Unfortunately, 
however, hunger was the constant attendant of his camp. He 
had* exhausted all his supplies, *and the Tanjorean cavalry effec- 
tually prevented him from ’gaining any from the country. Arriv- 
ing at his first halting-place, afler baarching from midnight 
till 9 o^elock in the morning, he could serve out to. his soldiers 
nothing, but water. Hungry and faint, they marched on to 
Trivalore where provisions had been sent for Aem from Karical. 
From this place the enemy, abandoning the pursuit, returned to 
Tanjore; from here, too. Count d^Estaing was sent to Pondi- 
chery to endeavour once more to persuade d^AchtJ, who had 
signified his intention of returning to the Isle of Prance, to make 
a combined attack on Madras. After a halt of three days at 
Trivalore, the army continued its retreat, and arrived on the 18th 
at Karical, which they foi^nd blockaded by the English fleet. A 
few days later Lally marched with part of his force to Pondichery, 
arriving there on the 28th. 

•Meanwhile d^ Ache, leaving the Pondichery toadstead on the 
28th July, had encountered the English fleet off Tranquebar on the 
1st August, and after a severe engagement of about two hours, 
in which he lost many men and was himself wounded, had been 
completely worsted, and had saved himself only by the superior 
sailing qualities of his ships. Bearing up for Pondichery he 
arrived there the next day, and learning that the Dutch at 
Nogapatam had allowed a French ship to be captured in their 
roadste^id by the. English squadron, he seized, in reprisal, a 
Dutch vessel lying in the Pondichery roads, on board of which 
were three lakhs of rupees in gold and merchandise. He then 
brought to his squadron under the guns of the town, appre- 
hensive of an attack from the English. 

He was in this position when Lally, on the 28th August, 
arrived. Great was the indignation of the French GenerS at 
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what he considered the pusillanimous position taken up by his 
naval colleague ; greater still his fury^ when he found that all the' 
remonstrances of d^Estaing had availed nothings and\hat d^Ache 
was resolute^ not only to decline all further contests with 
the English^ but to abandon the coast. In vain did Lally offer 
to strengthen his fleet with as many of his soldiers as he might 
require, with a view to his again encountering the English, 
whilst Lally himself should* ** march upon Madras : in vain did 
the Council, for'tonce unanimous, urge upon him the necessity 
of at least remaining some time longer on the coast. He was 
obstinate to run np further risk ; the utmost he would do and 
that he did, was to land 500 of his sailors to augment* the 
land forces of the settlement. He then, — on the 2nd Sep- 
tember, — sailed for the Isle of Prance. The English squadron, 
now without an opponent, remained for three weeks longer 'before 
Pondichery, and then sailed for Bombay. 

The capture of the Dutch vessel, hov^ever indefensible in itself, 
had at least supplied Lally with money. He employed the lime, 
therefore, after his return to Pondichery in making preparations 
for his darling design upon Madras. As a preliminary to this 
expedition he despatched- Saubinet to retake Trinomalee, — ^which 
had. been recaptured by the adherents of the English, — de Soupire 
against Carangoly, de Crillon against Trivalore, appointing 
all these detachments to meet him at Wandewash. Here too, 
Bussy, to whom, as we have seen, he had written on the 1 3tli 
June,"*^ joined him, having preceded his troops left under the 
orders of Moracin. The three expeditions having been successful 
and the troops having reunited, Lally^ marched towards Arcot, 
which the native commandant, who had been gained over, surren- 
dered to him at once. There now remained between the French 
and Madras, in^occupation of the English, the posts of Chin- 
gleput and Conjeveraip, neither of^ them adequately garrisonqd, 
and both almost inviting attsujk. Upon these, more especially 
updki Chingleput, the position of which on the Palaur made it 
of great importance to the English, it was his obvious duty 
to have marched without delay. He himself declares that 
he could not move because his money was exhausted and 
the sepoys refused to march unless they were paid. • But it 
is difficult to believe that he could not have detached the 


* In that letter Lally had opened his whole heart to Bussy. After 
stating his designs upon Madras he had added — “ I will not conceal 

** from you, that, Madras once taken, I am determined to proceed to 
“ the Ganges, either by land or by sea, # • * I confine myself now 
** to indicate to you my policy in these five words ; no more English in 
“ India (pins Anglais dans la 'PininsuMA* 
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divisions of Saubinet or d^Estaing to besiege a place which, 
at the time of his entry into Arcot (4th Octol)er), was 
guarded odly by two companies of sepoys, and the capture of 
which would have ensured him at least supplies. It would 
appear that it was not until the English had strengthened 
the place considerably, and supplied it with an adequate garrison, 
that he became sensible of its importance. But it was just at 
that moment that, in the view ef the chance of a protracted 
siege, the absolute necessity for a further fcAipply of money 
came home to him. Unable to procure that supply by means of a 
letter to the council, he left his army ip cantonments, and 
proceeded with Bussy and other of his officers to Pondichery, 
in .the hope to be able to come to some definite arrangement by 
means of which the expedition, not only against Chingleput, but 
against Madras itself, might *be made feasible. 

<rh‘e deliberations at Pondfehery succeeded better than Lally 
had dared to hope. At a meeting of a mixed council the 
expedition against Madras was resolved upon, the military and 
some of the civil members expressing their opinion that it was 
better jto . encounter the risk of dying from a musket ball on 
the glacis of Madras than of hung^er in Pondichery. De Leyrit 
alone dissented, alleging that he had no money whatever. But this 
article was not altogether wanting. Moracin had brought with 
him not only 250 European troops, and 600 sepoys, but 100,000 
rupees ; the superior officers and members of council, instigated 
by the example of Lally himself,* added contributions from their 
private purses. Still, notwithstanding the considerable sum thus 
raised, it was very much reduced by ihc necessary preparations, 
and when, on die Snd November, Lally started to join his army, 
his treasure-chest contained but 94,000 rupees, whilst the 
pionthly expenses of the army alone were not less than 40,000. 

The meeting between Lally and Bussy had been apparently 
friendly, and Laily had not only expressed his sense of the 
advantage he would derive from the great Indian experience 
of his subordinate, but on their arrival at Pondichery, had paid 
him the compliment of inviting him to a seat in the Supreme 
Council. Nevertheless the secret feelings of the two men for 
one another were far from cordial. Lally, whose one great idea 
was the expulsion of the English, could not enter into the plan 
qf a French Empire in the heart of the Dekkan, dependent 
on English weakness and English forbearance. Aware besides 


^ * Lally subscribed 144,000 livres, Count d'Estaing and others 80,000 
Uvres in plate. According tQ Lally, Bussy gave nothing. 
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that Bussy, whilst maintaining the fortunes of France at 
Hydrabad^ had gained not only a great name but an enormous 
fortune, he could not .forbear from connecting the one circum- 
stance with the other, nor from secretly including Bussy amongst 
the self-seekers* whom he had found so numerous at Pondichery. 
On the other hand, Bussy, distrusting Lalljr^s capacity from the 
first, and noticing the dislike which the other comd not conceal, 
bound too by ties of friendship and long service with the 
de Leyrits and Sesvaux and other councillors of Pondichery^ 
gradually and insensibly fell into opposition. Nor were his 
first proceedings cabsulated to make matters better. He used 
every effort in his power to induce Lally to send him back to 
the Dekkan with increased forces ; every day he presented- to 
him letters from the Subadar to Jbhe same effect. This .-was 
the course best calculated to confirm the suspicions and sharpen 
the indignation of Lally. A rnind constituted as was Kis,. 
bent eagerly upon one point, could riot tolerate a proposition, 
which so far from tending to aid him, went precisely in the 
opposite direction, and instead of strengthening, would have 
weakened, his force. He came therefore to regard the requests 
of Bussy and Moracin as part of the general plan to tliwart 
him, as sure and certain proofs that they too regarded only 
their own interests and not the interests of Prance. So far from 
giving in to them he the more firmly insisted that Bussy 
should accompany him. All this time he treated him with 
outward politeness, but • in reality he regarded him as a most 
ordinary and over-rated man. 

.But if Lally had this opinion of 5ussy, ^far different was 
the impression made by the trusted lieutenant of Dupleix on 
the officers under his command. Tliey were not slow in recog- 
nising his ability, his large views, his acquaintance with the 
country and the true mo^e of managing the people. To such ap 
extent did they display their confidence in his talents and his 
devJfcedness, that on the eve of the expedition to Madras, six of 
their number, t including the chivalrous d^Estaign, who had 
already made a reputation, signed a request to the Commander- 
in-chief, that Bussy, the Company's general, might be placed 
over their heads, and occupy the position next to de Soupire. 
Lally was unwilling to comply ; he attributed ^ven this request 


• The Jesuit, Father Lavaur, had more than once impressed upon Lally, 
that, in India, the ofEcials worked for something more than the glory of 
the King. 

t These were MM. d*£staing, Crillon, de la Fare, Yerdi^re, Bretouil, 
and de Landivisiau. 
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to the effect of BuBsy’s money ;* but he could not well refuse^ 
■ and the order was issued accordingly. 

At length, in the begining of November, Lally collected his 
forces, amounting to 2,700 European infantry, 800 cavalry, 
and 5,000 sepoys, and marched upon Madras. These were 
divided into four brigades, commanded by de Soupire, d^Estaing, 
Crillon, and Saubinet. Bussy held no actual command, but 
he was present with the force as ‘Brigadier, with an authority 
superior to that of all the other officers, de Soupire and Lally 
excepted. Taking possession of Conjeveram on the 27th, the 
army marched from that on the 29th, and i;eached the plain in 
fi^ht of Madras on the 12th December. The strong position of 
Chingleput, which, two months before, Lally might have taken 
with, little loss, lie now, with regret, left in his rear. Retaining 
that, ‘the English had been, and were still, able to procure abun- 
dant supplies from the surrounding country. 

The English garrison oT Madras consisted of 1,768 Europeans, 
2,220 sepoys and 200 horse ; there were besides within the 
walls 150 Europeans who were employed in various ways 
in the -defence. The Governor was Mr. George Pigott, after- 
wards Lord Pigott, a man of ability and discrimination, and 
who had the good sense to make over all the arrangements 
of the defence to the veteran Colonel Lawrence, who found 
himself within die walls. Under Lawrence were Lieutenant 
Colonel Draper, the conqueror of Manilla,t Major Calliaud of 
Trichinopoly renown. Major Brerelon, and other good officers. 
It will thus be seen that in the number of Europeans, — the 
backbone of an |irmy i,n India, the French did not possess. a 
very overwhelming advantage over the enemy that they liad come 
to besiege. The defence was confined mainly to Fort St. George, 
although three foi'tified posts were left in the Black Town. 

Lally, as we li^ive seen, reached thejilain in front of Madras 
on the 12th. The van of his little force was commanded 
by the chivalrous d^Estaing, and consisted of ’800 Euroj^ean 
infantiy, 800 cavalry and two g’uns, be himself following 
with tlie main body. On the 18th the army encamped in 
the plain, whilst Lally employed the day in reconnoitring the 


* La'ly asserts that to secure the good offices of some of these noblemen 
Hussy lent or gave or offered to them the following sums ; — To Count 
d’B>t.‘iing, 100,000 crowns ; to the Chevalier de Crillon, 2,000 louisd'ors. 
Crillon, however, refused them. Lally adds that Bussy offered him 460,000 
livres to be sent back to the Dekkan, and stated that he was reai^ to 
advance 240,000 livres for the service of the Company, provided Lally 
would be his surety. Lally declined both offers . — Mimoire pour Lally. 

. t The same who engaged in a controversy with Junius. 
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Fort and the Black Town. Having done this to his satisfaction, 
he detached the Chevalier de Crillon with the regiment of Lally 
to take possession of the Black Town, an enterprise which 
succeeded with but little ioss on the side of the French, the 
posts being evacuated as they advanced. The conquest, however, 
gave rise to great relaxation of discipline, for the town was rich, 
and the camp-followers, of whom there were ten thousand, would 
not be restrained, nor had Lally a sufficient number of troops 
to enforce obedience, in this respect, to his orders. An indis- 
criminate pillage was consequently the result ; tlie value of 
the property seized l^eing computed at fifteen millions of francs 
(£600,000.) To the military chest, however, there resulted from 
the capture of the town a gain of but 92,000 francs or less 
than £3,700, being the contributions of an Armenian whom 
Lally had saved from plunder, and of the Hindoo chief of Arnoe. 

The town having being ofccupied, the Lorraine brigade and 
the brigade of Company's troops were posted on its right near 
the sea, the brigade of L51]y and the sailor brigade establishing 
themselves in some buildings belonging to the Capuchins on the 
rising gi’ound on the left of the town. About ten o^clock 
of the following morning, whilst Lally, accompanied by Bussy 
and d^Estaing, was engaged in reconnoitring on the left of the 
Black Town, intimation was brought him that the Englisli 
were making a strong demonstration against his right, — an inti- 
mation quickly confirmed by the firing of small arms. Though 
separated from the brigades which formed the right by a marshy 
plain about 200 yards in width and by a little stream, d^Estaing at 
once started in full haste to join in the combat. He had 
approached the scene of action, when, noticing some troops dressed 
in scai’let, he rode up to put himself at their head, believing theni 
to be the volunteers of Bourbon, who wore unifonn of that coloin;. 
It was not until he found himself a prisoner amongst them 
that he discovered themlo be English. Bussy, who had followecl 
himj returned bn noticing his misfo‘rtune to the regiment of 
Lally, whilst the Gener^, accompanied by his aide-de-camp 
and orderly ofiieer, succeeded in gaining the scene of action. 
They found that the officers of the regiment of Lorraine had duly 
noticed the approach of a body of 500 men under Colonel Draper, 
supported by 150 under Major Brereton, with two guns, but, 
mistaking them, as d^Estaing afterwards did, for their ovfti men, 
had made no dispositions to oppose them. They had only 
become aware of their error when the English guns opened on 
their left flank. Completely surprised, they had fallen into con- 
fusion, and abandoning their guns, had sought refuge under cover 
of some houses that were near. Had t];ie English then advance^l 
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the guns might have been carried off and the siege ended that 
yeiy day. But their troops likewise fell into confusion amongst 
the houses,* and their native buglers having run away, a part 
of the force became separated from the rest. Two officers of 
the regiment of Lorraine, Cai>tains Guillermin and Sdcati, 
noticing this, rallied their men with great spirit, and advanced 
with fixed bayonets to support their guns. It was now the turn 
of the English to fall back. Their position was a dangerous one ; 
not only were they in the presence of a superior^ force, recovered 
from its surprise, but to regain the fort they had to cross the 
marshy plain and the small bridge of which we have spoken, 
and. to which the regiment of Lally, buftiing for action, was 
nearer than they were. It will thus be seen that the fate 
of the English depended on the conduct of the officer who 
commanded that regiment. • * 

^here are some critical moments decisive of the fate and 
fortunes of individuals and nations ; moments which offer golden 
opportunities not to be fliited with, »but to be seized at once 
if success is to be achieved. This was one of them. The 
regiment of Lally had but to advance, and the fate of Madras 
would have been sealed. For not. only would these 650 men 
have been slain or captured, but the’ effect upon their comrades 
within the walls would, according to the testimony of their 
commandant, have been decisive.* It was a great opportunity, — 
let us see now how the French used it. 

We have said that after the capture of d’Estaing, Lally had 
proceeded to the right of the position,' where the ac^tion was 
going on, whilst Bussy galloped back to his former post on 
the left. Lally aririved at the scene of action after Guillermin 
and Secati h^ rallied their men, and the English Jn their 
turn had begun to retreat. He at once directed a move- 
ment whereby 80 of the latter were cut off from their main 
body and made prisoners, • On the ©tlier side the Cheva- 
lier de Crillon, who commanded the Lally brigade, saw ,the 
English retreating towards the bridge, in disorder, and imrsucd 
by the Lorraine and Indian brigades. The thought at once 
came into his mind that by occupying the bridge on which 
that detachment was retreating, he might cut it off to a man. 

\ 

f Colonel Lawrence states in his memoirs that the previous retrograde 
movements of the English had greatly discouraged his men, and that 
this sortie had been determined upon, because^ it appeared necessary to 
“ do something immediately to restore the spirits of the garrison.” Had 
the men composing the sortie-party been killed or taken, it would 
undoubtedly have tended to* the still further discouragement of thoso 
repaining within the walls. ^ 


D 
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As, however, he did not command in that part of the field, 
Bussy being* on the spot, he went up to that ofiicer, and asked • 
his permission to make the movement with his corps. To his 
intense mortification Bussy refused. In vain did other officers 
crowd round him ; he was obstinate and obdurate.* So sensible 
however, was Crillon of the immense value of the opportunity, 
that he started forward himself with fifty volunteers and gtiined 
the bridge. Such a force was not however, sufficiently strong 
to prevent the passage of tlie enemy, which soon became an 
accomplished fact, though with a loss at the bridge itself of 
several killed and thirty-three prisoners. 

Thus was the oppoitimity suffered to escape, and the remains 
of the English party succeeded in regaining the fort. Their 
loss however was heavy. It amounted, by their own statement, 
to more than 200 men and six officers, 103 of whom were •taken 
prisoners. The loss of the Prerihh was, however, even more 
severe. It is true that in actual killed and wounded they did 
not lose more than 200 meft ; but two of their best officers were 
placed hors de combat. One of these, as we have seen, was 
the gallant d^Estaing, the other the no less daring Saubinet, 

— ^ — 

* The conduct of Bussy on this occasion has been hotly contested. 
The following points, however, are clear. 1st : — that if the bridge had been 
occupied by the regiment of Lally, the retreat of the English would have 
been cut off; 2nd, that the regiment of Lally could easily have occupied 
the bridge ; 3rd that Bussy was with that regiment or near it at the time. 
We have adopted in the text the account given by Lally himself. To this 
account, Bussy, in his lifetime, demuiTed, stating, 1st, that he had no com- 
mand, being a simple volunteer ; 2ndly that be was thanked for his con duct 
by the Ppndichery Government; 3rdly that on the field of battle Lally con- 
ferred on him the command of tlic Lorraine Brigade vacant by the capture 
of d’Estaing. lie also added that he remembered on passing by the Lally 
Brigade, after the capture of d'Estaing, he recommended them to' bring 
up two pieces of field artillery, as the enemy had none, that he then passed 
on to the Brigade, commanded by the Chevalier de Poelo to whom he said that 
havmg neither rank nor command, he had come to fight with him; fuilher 
that he had never heard of the story until after he had left India. 

The statement of Bussy seems, however, inconsistent with the facts that 
he had rank in the army next to de Soupire, that rank having been conferred 
upon him before leaving Pondichery; that having that rank, it became his 
duty to exercise its functions ; that the statement of Lally was confirmed, on 
his trial, by the •Chevalier de Crillon, the witness who was best qualified 
to speak. In the state of feeling between Lally and the Pondichery Council 
the thanks of the latter are of little weight ; whereas the conferring the 
command of the Ueginicnt on the field of battle may be accounted for on 
other grounds. Certainly the balance of evidence is against Bussy. 

Mr. Or me states that Bussy gave other reasons for his conduct. Bussy 
does not, however, state them in his memoirs. . Mr. Orme gives them. They 
are, however, so little satisfactory, that were they really Bossy’s, they would 
hut confirm our opinion of his conduct on thi«^ occasion. ^ 
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who was mortally wounded. He was an officer in the service 
of the Company of the Indies, of great and improving talents, 
ever foremost in danger. The loss of these two able officers 
far outweighed in importance the loss of the rank and file. 

The same day Lally established his head quarters in the 
Black Town, and waited impatiently for his heavy guns. But 
before they arrived the expenses of the campaign had begun 
to exhaust the sums raised by IJie capture of the town. At 
this crisis, however, the frigate La FidHe at Pon- 

dichery having on board one million of francs (£40,000). 
She ought to have brought to Pondichcry two millions, but, 
having touched at the Isle of France about the time of 
the arrival there of d^Ach^ from Pondichcry, that unpatriotic 
and inefficient officer had appropriated one million for the 
sei;viee * of his squadron, sending the frigate on with the 
remainder. She arrived at her*destination on the 21st December, 
just in time to determine* Lally, not merely to content himself 
with devastating the country round Madras, but to besiege 
that place in form. The arrival of his heavy guns about tlie 
same time enabled him to com])lete his arrangements. His 
artillery, then consisted of twenty pieces of 12, 18, and 
24-pounders, and of ten mortars, 8 and 12-j)ounders. These 
were soon placed in position, and a fresh parallel opened at a dis- 
tance of 400 yards from the placje. lie had decided to attack the 
Fort on the side immediately opposite the position he had taken 
up, although in appearance it was the .strongest. He satisfied 
liimself partly on the ground that though the Fort might be 
the stronger on that side, the approaches to it could be more 
easily made ; and ’partly^ because, as had been proved on the 
14th, the intricacies of the Black Town alforded a means of 
defence against sorties, such as bade defiance to an enemy. 

* But Lally soon found how impossible it was to effect any- 
thing great with officers the "majority of whom were bad, and 
with an army disorganised and disaffected. The difficulties rfind 
obstacles which he had to encounter during the first twenty 
days of the siege were sufficient to break the spirit of any 
ordinary man. Very many of the soldiers, instead of work- 
ing in the trenches, employed themselves in searching foi* 
treasure in the deserted houses of the Black Town^and in making 
themselves drunk with the proceeds. Several of the officers, 
far from checking their men, or doing their duty in the field, were 
themselves engaged in guarding the contents of the shops whicli 
they had appropriated. Multitudes from Pondichery swarmed into 
the Black Town, many of them forging the Generals signature 
in order to obtain boats wherewith to carry off their plunder. 
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Even the artillery cattle were employed by some officers in 
conveying furniture and property to Pondichery. It was impos- 
sible for Lally alone to put a stop to this state of things. In 
fact, the paucity of skilled officers rendered it necessary for 
him to be always in the trenches. Of five engineer officers 
who had come out with him from Prance but two remained ; 
one of these, the senior, was idle and useless ; the other had, 
under Lally, the charge of.the trenches. Of six officers of 
artillery, three w^re killed in the first three weeks of the siege ; 
of the others, two were with the artillery park, and the third 
was a boy. Tlie superior officers of the army were engaged with 
their several brigades. Upon Lally, therefore, devolved the main 
charge of directing the operations of the siege, and he devoted 
himself to it with a zeal and energy that could not have been 
surpassed. For he had, it must be ‘remembered, other mattersito 
attract and engage his attention. ‘The English had not been slow 
to use the advantages offered to them by the possession of 
Chingleput. The force that guarded that post issued frequently 
into the field to attiick the French in their flanks and rear, and 
to disturb their communications with Pondichery ; and not only 
this, but Major Calliaud, seqr to Tanjore, succeeded in obtaining 
from the Rajah, and bringing into the field, 600 men, one half of 
whom were cavalry. Mahomed Isoof, a partisan, brought 2,000 
more. These various parties, hovering about Lally^s position, 
kept him in a continual state of alarm. ^Phey might be driven 
away, but, like wasps, they returned to annoy. What added 
to Lally’s difficulties was the fact that even the powder neces- 
sary for carrying on the siege had to be brought from Pondi- 
ehery, through a country swarming with partisans, who carried 
their depredations to the very gates of that city. Besides these 
outer enemies there were within the walls of Madras 200 French 
deserters. These constantly mounted the ramparts, holding in 
the one hand a bottlfe of 'wine, and in life other a purse, ahd 
calKng out to the French soldiers^ to follow their example. 
Scarcely a day passed but missives from these men were dis- 
charged by arrows into the besieging camp, all tempting the 
soldiers to desert. At length, on the 2nd January, after over- 
coming innumerable trials and conquering difficulties seem- 
ingly insuperSble, two batteries, called from the brigades to 
which they belonged, the Lally and the Lorraind, opened their fire. 
This they continued almost incessantly for forty-two days,’ a 
great portion of the army being at the same time engaged with 
varpng success almost daily with the enemy^s partisans, with 
the troops under Calliaud from Tanjore and under Preston from 
Chingleput, and with the numerous sorties from the garrison. 
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At lengfth the crisis approached. The garrison received intima- 
tion, early in February, that Admiral Pocock^s fleet was on its way 
from Bombay, and would infallibly arrive off Madras in a few days. 
On the other hand, a breach had been effected in the walls, 
and Lally, who knew how much depended upon the promptitude 
of his proceedings, determined to deliver the assault. At 
this moment, however, he found all his designs shattered by the 
backwardness of his officers. X^ose of the engineers and 
artillery declared that although the breach was^nite practicable, 
yet that, having regard to the situation of things, to our 
force compared with that of the enemy an assault would cause 
the. destruction of a great many soldiers* and would end in 
nothing. These oflicers, not content with writing this to the 
General, made no secret of their opinion in the camp, intimating 
that ‘to try an assault would* be to march to certain death. But 
Lally; though disapi)ointed at this oj)inion, sensible how great 
was the responsibility of acting on such an occasion against the 
written advice of his scientific officers, yet feeling persuiwled that 
they were wrong, and that his soldiers would follow him, did not 
renounce his determination. He waited only for the wane of the 
moon to deliver the assault, and had. intimated to Crillon, 
chjjrged >vith the chief attack, that he was to hold himself in 
readiness to make it on the evening of the 16th February, 
when, to his intense disappointment, he saw Admiral Pocock's 
squadron sail into the roadstead on the afternoon of that veiy 
day. 

Tlie situation of the besieging army was now desperate. For 
the past twenty days the troo|>s had had no pay, and the officers 
had been on soldicTs^ rations ; there remained but 20,000 lbs. of 
powder in the Artillery park, and only a similar supply at 
Pondichery. For three weeks not a single bomb had been fired, 
that species of ammunition having been exhausted ; the native 
troops, unpaid, had melted Jiway, and aven the European cavalry 
threatened to go over to the enemy. Pondichery too had., but 
300 Invalids left to guard it. Under these circumstances, the 
arrival of the English fleet, at once relieving Madras and 
threatening Pondichery, made the raising of the siege inevitable. 

On the night of the 17th February, this operation. took place. 
Sending all the wounded who could be moved Jrom St. Thome 
by sea, and burying his cannon shot, he left in the trenches, 
from want of cattle to take them away, five pieces of cannon, 
and in the pagoda used as a hospitd, thirty-three wounded 
incapable of being moved, and a surgeon in charge of them. 
These he commended in a letter to the care of the Governor 
of Madras, then, taking with him all his baggage, he retired. 
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unmolested, but full of rage* and mortification, by way ol 
St. Thome to Conjeveram. 

Thus failed the great enterprise on vvliich Ijiilly Jiad set his 
lieart, — ^to which he had devoted every energy of mind and body. 
It has been said indeed that that failure was o\ving as much to 
his own infirmities of temper, to the manner in which he 
trampled on the cherished feelings of others, as to any other 
cause. But, after a careful examination of the facts of the 
case, as shewtv^ in the correspondence between himself and 
de Leyrit, we cannot resist the conclusion,, that great as 
were those infirmities of temper, violent and excitable as 
was his manner towards others, those who allowed them- 
selves to be betrayed by that behaviour on his part into a 
neglect of their duty towards France, were, infinitely more than 
Lally, the authors of the failure. • Lally at least behaved like 
a soldier \ he gave every thought^ every exertion to his country. 
But the Council of Pondichery did thg reverse. Mortified and 
enraged at the rough hand with which Lally had unveiled 
and exposed abuses, as well as at the style in which he had 
pointed out to them that their first duty was to tlieir country, 
they gave him no assistance ; the money sent out to tliem for 
the pui’pose of the war, thej^ squandered on themselves. More 
than that, they took a pleasure, which they scarcely attempted 
to conceal, in thwarting Jiis designs. To such an extent did 
they carry their ill-feeling, that they allowed their hatred of 
the individual so far to conquer the remnants of their patriotism, 
that the retreat from Madras was the signal •for the manifesta- 
tion in Pondichery of the most indecent joy. Is it credible 
that men who thus rejoiced over the revei^es of the French 
arms, because those reverses humiliated Lally, would have made 
the smallest self-sacrifi(?c to attain an opposite result ? On tlieni 


a — X 1. !_ 

♦•The rjisje of Lally was directed againH those whose self-seeking and 
corruption, by hindering and altogether keeping back the supplies of 
which he stood in need, had contributed to the unfortunate result of his 
expedition. In a letter to do Leyrit, dated the 1 4th February, he thus 
recounted some of the iniquities that were taking place under his eyes, and 
forcibly expresse(^ his own opinion of the conduct of some of his officers : 
“ Of 1,600 sepoys, ” he said, ** who are with our army, I calculate that nearly 
** 800 are employed on the road to Pondichery, ladeh with sugaf*, pepper, 

and other goods; as for the coolies they have been employed on the same 
“ account ever since we have been here. ” In concluding the letter he 
renonuncod all interference with the civil administration of Pondichery, “ for " 
he added, “ I would rather go and command the Caffres of Madagascar, 
“ than to remain in that Sodom (Pondichery), which the fire of the English in 
“ default of the fire of Heaven, will, sooner or later, inevitably destroy/* 
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therefore, mainly, and not on LaUy, must rest the responsibility 
t)f the failure of the siege. 

Meanwhile in another part of the coast reverses had also 
attended the French arms. We have seen how Lally, imme- 
diately after his arrival in Pondichery, had recalled Bussy and 
Moracin from the Dekknn and the ceded provinces, and how 
these two, unwillingly obeying, had made over the government 
of Masulipatam and the ceded j^rovinces to the Marquis de 
Conllans in the month of August, 1758. Thef troops left with 
Conflans consisted of about 500 men, a number which under a 
commander so experienced as Bussy would lij^ve been sufficient to 
keep the entire country in subjection. But Conflans had neither 
the. ability, the tact, nor the knowledge, of his predecessor. He 
was ignorant of the country, and of the mode of dealing with its 
feudal lords. Many of these latter, no longer sensible of a master^s 
hand, and noting the diminution in the number of European 
troops, determined to striktj a blow to rid themselves of the French 
yoke, not calculating that by so doing they would in all pro- 
bablity exchange it for the English. It is possible, indeed, that 
looking, at the balanced state of both powers in the Caniatic, they 
deemed it might not be an impracticable policy to play one 
against the other. However this may have been, it is certain, 
til at three months after the departure of Bussy from the 
Dekkan, Rajah Anundcraj, ruler of Chieacole and Rajamuiidry, 
raising the standard of revolt, took possession of Vizaga- 
patam, plundered the factory, confined the French agent, 
hoisted English colours, and wrote to Madras for assistance. 
Threatened as Madras then was by Lally, aid from it was 
impossible ; whereupon fhe Rajah appealed in despair to Clive. 
No one knew better than Clive how to seize an opportunity, 
1^0 one was more acquainted than he with the advantages 
which the possession of the Circars would infallibly bring in 
its train. Overruling the advice of his Council, who regarded 
interference in that quaideFas little short of madhess, he wU’otc 
to the Rajah promising speedy support, and despatched by sea, 
on the 12th October, Colonel Fordo at the head of 500 Euro- 
peans, 2,000 sepoys, and eighteen guns. The fact that by the 
despatch of this force, he left himself in Bengal jyrith little more 
than 800 Europeans at a time when a hostile feeling had risen in 
the coifrt of Meef Jaffier, and when Behar was threatened by the 
united forces of the son of the Emperor of Delhi and by the Nawab 
of Oudh, testifies in no slight degree to the strong, fearless, and 
. intrepid character of the founder of the British empire in India. 

Meanwhile, Conflans was acting in such a manner as to 
facilitate the plans of the English. Instead of marching rapidly 
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upon Yizagapatam and crushing the rebellion in its bud^ before 
the rebels could receive assistance from outside, he contented- 
himself with sending repeated applications to LaUy for support, 
whilst he moved leisurely against Rajamundry. He occupied 
that town, and was still encamped on the northern bank of the 
river of the same name, when intelligence reached him that 
an English force had, on the 20th October, landed at Vizaga- 
patam. To him intelligence# of that nature ought not to have 
been very ularmilig. The troops under his command were the most 
seasoned and the best disciplined of all who served the French 
Company in Southern India. They were the men before whom 
the famed Mahratfa cavalry had been scattered, and who, but 
a short year before, had forced their way through opposing hpsts 
to relieve Bussy at Hydrabad. They had never yet shown their 
backs to a foe, and they might well Have been counted upori, under 
efficient leadership, to defend the deded provinces against dven a 
larger force than that which then tlweatened it. Under these 
circumstances, and as they Were supported by about 4,000 trained 
sepoys, and by many of the native princes of the country, it would 
seem that it should have been the policy of Conflans to advance, 
to give to his men that spirit of self-confidcnce which a move- 
ment to the front always inspires. By the same course he would 
undoubtedly have encouraged his native allies. It* is the more 
strange that he did not do this, as a rumour had reached him, 
in which he entirely believed, that Colonel Forde's force was 
composed of raw troops, whom therefore it would be good policy 
to attack. He pi*eferred, however, to adopt the course, which, in 
India, has but rarely proved successful, — of waiting the attack of 
the enemy in the position he had chosenJ He accordingly 
moved his force to the village of Condore, forty miles north 
Rajamundry. Near this he was encountered, on the 8ih 
December, by Colonel Forde, enticed out of his strong position, 
out-manoeuvred, and Completely 'defeated,— losing his cainp, 
his. guns, and several of his men. He himself^ fleeing on 
horseback, found refuge in Masulipatam that same night. * 
Forde, pursuing his victory, occupied Rajamundry with a part of 
his force on the lOth. 


* A detailed account of this gallant, and, on the side of the •English, 
skilfully conducted action, is to be found in Colonel Broome's ** History of 
the Bengal Army,**— a work, wVich, whether we regard its clear and vigorous 
style, the mass of information it has collected and arranged, the professional 
knowledge by which it is marked, we do not hesitate to pronounce to be the 

most valuable contribution to Anglo-Indian historical literature of the pre- 
sent century. 
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His difficulties^ however^ were not over. The long connexion 
• of the French with Salabut Jung, the intelligence that the 
principal settlement of the English was being besieged, combined 
to render the position of Forde dangerous and difficult. To the 
incapacity of his adversary was it alone due that it was not made 
fatal. Though virtually abandoned by his native allies, Forde, 
who thoroughly understood the conditions of Indian warfare, con- 
tinued to advance towards Condan^ and notwithstanding that the 
French leader was enabled, by recalling troops fibm his garrisons, 
to bring a superior foipe of Europeans into the field, he actually 
besieged him in Masulipatam. Rightly judging of the importance 
of moral force in war, he would not allow Kimself to be moved 
from this position, even by the recapture of Rajamundry, nor 
by tlje intelligence, that Salabut Jung was marching with 15,000 
horse’ and 20,000 foot, to overwhelm him. Nevertheless, as 
time advanced, his position bedame such as would have tried the 
nerves of the strongest leader. In the beginning of April it even 
seemed desperate. Before him was Conflans with a superior 
force, occupying Masulipatam, which he himself was besieging ; 
on his right, at Beizwarra, forty miles distant, was the army of 
the Subadar, ready to overwhelm hi^; on his right rear, a French 
corps of 200 men under M. du Rocher, ready to cut off his com- 
munications. Under such circumstances, a weak leader would 
probably have endeavoured to retreat, though retreat would have 
been disgraceful and fatal ; but Forde, being a strong man, 
preferred the chance of death in the attempt at assault 
to such a movement. Not knowing even that the breaches were 
practicable, but only in the hope that they might be so, he ordered 
his troops under afms at 10 o^clock on the night of the Jth, and 
delivered the assault in three divisions at midnight. He met 
with* the success which a daring dashing leader can always 
Ipok forward to over an unenterprising and hesitating adversary, 
for, after a fierce struggle, 'he not onl/ captured the fort, but 
forced Conflans with his whole army to surrender; • 

The consequences of this unsurpassed act of cool and resolute 
daring were most important. Less than a week after; Moracin,* 
ordered to Masulipatam by Lally on receiving the first message 
from Conflans, arrived with 300 troops off the pl^^ce. Finding it 

. * Moracin was indeed at once ordered to Musalipatam, and had he obeyed, 
he would have arrived in time to have placed Forde in a position from 
which even his skill and daring could with difficulty have extricated his 
force ; but, the ally of the French intriguers at Pondioherv, he endeavoured 
for a long time to evade the order, and did actually deW so long, that 
he only arrived in time to share in the ruin in which the force of Conflans 
Yas involved. 

]S 
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occupied by the English^ he proceeded to Gaiijam. There, however, 
he effected nothing : indeed the place was abandoned, and his whole 
party dispersed by the end of the year. But the moSt important 
result was the treaty concluded with Salabut Jung. Struck by 
the unexpected defeat of the French, and annoyed at the time by 
the pretensions of Nizam Ali, that protege of Bussy and of 
Dupleix hastened to conclude with Porde a treaty whereby he 
renounced the French alliancp, agreed never to allow a French 
contingent in thte Dekkan, and ceded to the English a territory 
yielding an annual revenue of four lakts of rupees. Before 
the end of the year, those ceded districts, the possession of which 
constituted one of the triumphs of the administration of Dupleix, 
passed entirely into the hands of the English, and thenceforth 
the fate of French India was sealed. 

Meanwhile Lally, retreating from Madras, had taken post <it 
Conjeveram. Thence, leaving his troops under the command of 
de Soupire, he set out for Arcot to arrange for the provisioning 
of the army. At Arcot, he received a strange account of the 
proceedings of de Leyrit. Profiting by the absence of Lally with 
the army, de Leyrit had summarily, and against the protest of 
four members of his Council,?*’ put a stop to an inquiry ordered to 
be instituted by Lally into the accounts of M. Desvaux, the 
head of the department of excise at Pondicliciy, and who had 
been accused of embezzlement. Other abuses, tending to the 
individual profit of the servants of the Company ,t to the great 
detriment of the Company itself, — ^which Lally had ordered to 
be abolished, had been restored. On the 8tli March, therefore, 
he left Arcot for Pondichery with a view to put a stop to these 
disorders as well as to make new plans for a ca*mpaign. 

During his absence, the French army under de Soupire had 
been followed to Conjeveram by an English force of about equal 
numbers, under Major Brereton, who had succeeded to the con^- 
mand which the gallaift Lawrence' had but £hen resigned. De 
Soupire^s orders restricted him to fight* only if attacked, and as he 
occupied a strong position, the English leader was careful not to 
risk a defeat by assailing him at a disadvantage. For three 
weeks, the armies remained in face of one another, when Brereton, 

* The names oP the protesters were MM. Barth^lemyi Boileau, La Selle, 
and Nicholas. 

f For instance : the members of the administration were in the liabit ef 
issuing treasury bills, instead of cash, in payment of their liabilities ; but 
they purposely issued these in such numbers, that they became greatly 
depreciated in value, and a bill for 100 francs was purchaseable for 20 francs 
in cash. The members of the administration, after paying tlie troops and the 
subordinate functionaries in these notes, set to work to buy them up for their 
own profit, thus realising more than eighty perccent . — MSmoirc pour Lally^. 
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rightly conjecturing, that the surest mode of dislodging the 
enemy was to threaten his communications, broke up from before 
Conjeveram^ and passing it, moved on Wandewash, and opened 
ground before it. De Soupirc, pressed for money and supplies, 
marched then to Arcot, twenty miles from Wandewash, and took 
up a position on the Palaur. This was the opportunity Brereton 
had wished for. He hastily decamped from Wandewash, marched 
rapidly on Conjeveram, and stormed it before de Soupire had 
any idea that it was in danger. • ^ 

This was the intelligence that reached Lally, whilst, after a 
stormy altercation Avith the Council of Pondiclieiy, he was on 
his .way at the head of 350 men to rejoin his army. It was his 
desire to proceed at once to retake Conjeveram, but the low state 
of his military chest, the absolute want of all resources, and the 
bad spirit evinced by many of his officers, would not permit him to 
attempt any forward movement. He was compelled therefore, to 
place his army in cantonments on the Palaur, until the arrival of 
d^Ache, then shortly expeked with supplies of money and stores, 
should place him in a position to resume the offensive. Tlie English 
army followed his example. Lally himself returned to Pondi- 
chery, but he had scarcely arrived there, when the fatigue and 
excitement to which he had been exposed combined with the 
disappointment he had suffered to bring on a serious illness. 
This however, did not prevent him from carrying out an enter- 
prise he had designed against Elmiseram ; succeeding in this, 
the leader of the party, M. Mariol, moved suddenly against 
Thiagar, a strong fortress about fifteen mil6s distant. The English 
guarding this were surprised, and the fort was captured on the 
14 th July. Amongst the prisoners were forty English soldiers; 

But although planning such petty enterprises as these, Lally 
was unable from the state of his army to undertake anything 
really great. No doubt his soldiers had to submit to very 
great hardships, but these they Avould readily have borne, had 
they l>een left alone. Th<j spirit of personal dislike to Lally, 
however, which prevailed in the Council Chamber of Pondichery, 
had penetrated to the Franco-Indian section of his forces, — ^those 
in the immediate service of the Company of the Indies, — and 
the example set by these had not been without its effect on the 
royal troops. Matters, were brought to a very dangerous 
crisis by a me 5 >sure which in itself was a matter of the most 
ordinary detail. It happened, that after the raising of the siege 
of Madras, the English and French Governments agreed upon 
an exchange of 500 soldiers on each s^e. Most of those 
received by the French, in virtue of this agreement, were the men 
belonging to the French Company's forces, who had been taken 
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before Trichinopoly when serving under Astruc, Brennier, 
Mainville, and Maissin. Some of these had been five years in 
confinement, well fed and well cared for. To fill jip the gaps 
in the regiment bearing his name, Lally transferred to it 200 
of these men. But, by them, the scanty fare, the rigorous disci- 
pline, and the hard work of camp-life, were, after their five 
years of idleness and inaction, scarcely to be borne. They 
made no secret of their discontent, and even endeavoured to 
spread it among their comrades. The first result of this baneful 
influence appeared on the 7th July, when the small French force 
occupying the stone fort of Covrepauk, well capable of being 
defended, evacuated 4t on the first summons of the English army. 
But, four weeks later, the grand explosion took place. Instiga- 
ted by the 200 ransomed prisoners, the Regiment de Lally, 
with the exception of its officers, its sergeants and coi’poral^, ^d 
about fifty old soldiers, suddenly mutinied, and marching,out 
of Chittaput, declared that they were going over to the English. 
On hearing this, their officers instantly went after them, and by 
threats, entreaties, by the payment of some of their arrears, 
and the promise of more, persuaded all but sixty to return to 
their allegiance. These sixty, all belonging to the Trichinopoly 
prisoners, persisted in going over to the enemy.* Lally mean- 
while, was making every possible exertion to collect provisions and 
stores. Despairing of every other means, he had despatched one of 
the Pondicheiy councillors to Karical with 36,000 francs belonging 
to himself to purchase rice for the troops. When, however, his 
hopes were at the lowest, his spirits were cheered by the arrival 
of the frigate, La Gracieuse, conveying the hopeful intelligence, 
that she was but the herald of the arrival. of Count d^Ache^s 
fleet, reinforced by three ships which had joined him at the Isle 
of France. The frigate also brought instructions to the French 
commander to exercise a still tighter hand over the financfal 
administration of Pondichery, — ^instructions*- which had the *ill 
effept of still more embittering the .feeling between himself on 
the one side, and de Leyrit and the other members of the Council 
on the other. 

At length, on the 10th September, d’Ache arrived. Since 
leaving the coast on the 3rd September of the previous year, this 
officer had befen to the Isle of France, had there met the three 
ehips npder M. d^E^ille, from whom, as we h&ve seen, the had 
takeuj for the service of his own squadron, one million of the 
two million francs he was bringing out for the colony. The 


# We have preferred Lally’e own account of this mutiny to that given 
by Orme. 
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rest of the time d^Ache had employed in re-fitting, re-arming, 
and re- victualling the ships of his squadron. Having accom- 
plished this, ^le sailed from the Isle of France on the 17th July, 
and arriving on the 10th September oflF Port St. David, found 
himself suddenly in sight of the English fleet, which likewise 
had been strengthened and reinforced. 

D^Ache, who possessed at least the merit of physical courage, 
shewed no inclination to decline the combat which Admiral 
Pocock at once offered him. He ‘had eleven ships, though but 
four of them belonged to the French navy, whilst Pocock had 
nine ships of the Iloyal navy, two Company's vessels, and a 
fire-ship.* About a quarter past 2 o^clock in the afternoon, the 
action took place, the crews of both fleets standing manfully to 
their guns and cannonading one another with great fury. For 
two hours the battle was undecided. By that time several of the 
ships on both sides were greatly crippled, and some of those of 
the* French leaving the line for the purpose of refitting, the 
officer who commanded the Zodiaque^ her captain having been 
killed, put his helm up to follow them. D^Ache, running to 
rebuke him, was struck in the thigh by a grape shot and fell 
senseless. There was no one left to correct the error, and the 
other ships of the French squad ron,*follo wing what they believed 
to be their Admiral^s order, hauled out of action, and made 
sail to rejoin their consorts, the English being too crippled to 


* The English squadron consisted of, 
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follow them. On the 16th, d^Ache anchored in the Pondlchery 
roadstead. He had brought with him a seasonable supply 
of between three and four lakhs of rupees in di^imonds and 
piastres, but he sensibly diminished the pleasure which his 
arrival had caused by the startling anouncement of his intention 
to return at once to the Isle of France. Knowing well what 
must result from such a desertion, the English fleet being still 
on the coast, Lally, unable from sickness to move himself, 
sent MM. de L^yrit, de Bussy, and de Laudivisiau, accompanied 
by other councillors, to remonstrate with the admiral. But 
d'Ach^, brave in action, had neither moral courage nor strength 
of character. He could not dismiss from his mind the idea that 
he had been beaten in the late action, and that he would infallibly 
be beaten again. He had done, he believed, his duty, by bring'ing 
to Pondichery the supplies of which it stood in need, and he 
would do no more. It was in vain that the Commissioners, that 
Lally himself, pointed out to him in writing that the English 
fleet had suffered more th^n his, and "that his departure would 
inevitably lead to the fall of Pondichery ; in vain did they beg 
him to stay at least till the movements then going on in 
the neighbourhood of Wandewash should have been con- 
cluded ; in vain did the " Council send to him a protest 
signed by every one of its members, fixing upon him the 
responsibility for the loss of Pondichery, and threatening to make 
his conduct the subject of a special representation to the Crown. 
In vain. D^Ach^, usually so irresolute and doubting, was firm 
on this point, and despite their representations, sailed, never 
to return.* Meanwhile, the English, reinforced by the arrival 
of 300 men belonging to the battalion of Colonel Eyre Coote, 
then being conveyed out in four ships commanded by Rear 
Admiral Cornish, determined to beat up the French cantonments 
on the Palaur. With this object. Major Brereton, massing’ about 
2,000 Europeans, made a dash on the .16th September at Tripatore, 
captured in it thirty men, and then ^aoved quickly on Wande- 
wash. M. Geoghegan, an officer of Irish extraction who 
commanded there, on learning the first movements of Brereton, 
hastily collected 1,100 men, and posted them in such a manner 
as best to meet any attack that might be delivered. On the 
night of the 29th, Brereton, bringing up his men, made a gallant 

— IT ' 

* He sailed, as he said he would, on the 17th, but the protest was sent 
after him, and reached him at sea. Upon this, he returned to Pondichery, 
but after staying there five days, he again set off as stated in the text. 
Lally mentions, that, the day after his return^ the English fleet passed, 
Pondichery in disorder, giving d’Ach^ a good opportunity of attacking it, 
but that he abstained. ^ ^ rr 
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attempt to carry the place^ and had at first some success. Sooh^ 
however^ as Geoghegan had anticipated^ his troops became 
entangled in* the narrow streets which lay between the town and 
the fort, and were exposed to a heavy fire from the latter^ as^well 
as from the French troops under cover. They being thus checked, 
Geoghegan determined to turn the repulse into a defeat. At 
daybreak, therefore, he assaulted the English in the positions they 
had gained in the night time, and after a fight of yvo hours^ dura- 
tion, drove them completely out, with a loss of eleven ofiicers and 
200 men. The French loss was scarcely less severe in point of 
numbers ; amongst their dead was M. de Majpville, the whilom 
commander before Trichinopoly. The victory might have had 
important results, but the illness of Lally, the indiscipline of the 
army,, the absence of d^Ache, not less than the early arrival of 
Colonel Coote with the remaii^der of his regiment, combined 
to render it abortive. After the repulse, the English cantoned 
themselves in the neighbourhood of Conjeveram, there to wait 
the expected reinforcements. 

Meanwhile Lally, hopeless of aid from any other quarter, 
had felt -himself impelled to seek alliances in the quarter in 
which he had at first langhed them to scorn. Ever since the 
departure of Bussy from the Dekkan, affairs had taken a turn 
in that locality most unfavourable to French interests. In the 
first instance, Nizam Ali, the brother next in order to Salabut 
Jung, had once more resumed his pretensions, and was again 
grasping at supreme power. Salabut Jung, faithful, so long as 
the French possessed the ability to aid him, to his old alliances, 
had, as we have seen, marched into the ceded provinces to assist 
them, only on their "defeat to transfer the right to those provinces 
to the English, and to conclude with them a solid treaty. 
Nizam Ali, having ever shewn himself a hater of the French, and 
the force of circumsUnces neutralising more and more the power 
of Salabut Jung, the importance of endeavouring to attach the 
third surviving brother, Bussalut Jung, to IVehch interefets 
was not overlooked by Lally, Busi^ therefore, who, by the 
recent orders from Europe, h^ received a commission as second 
in command of the army, proposed to Lally to tempt Bussalut 
by the offer of the Nawabship of the Carnatic. Lally was at 
first unwilling, as he had already conferred the appointment on 
the son ' of Chdnda Sahib, but, very desirous not to lose a 
chance in his then distressed circumstances, he directed Bussy 
to proceed at once to Wandewash, and to make the best arrange- 
ment in his power with Bussalut Jung. 

Ever since the siege of Madras, Bussy had remained at Pondi- 
clupry, suffering from various disorders. On receiving, however. 
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Lalljr^s instructions, he started for Wandewash, where he 
arrived the day after the repulse of the English, His orders 
were to cause himself to be received at Wandewash 'as second in 
command of the forces, to remain there only four and twenty 
hours, then, taking with him all the European cavalry and 
three companies of infantry, to go to the camp of Bussalut Jung, 
there to arrange with him the terms of an alliance. But the 
account of the Repulse of the English reached him on arrival, 
and caused him to deviate somewhat from these instructions. 
He thought that the English might possibly be disposed to meet 
him in the open pl^in, and he hailed the prospect of thus operat- 
ing against them on his o^vn account. Collecting then dl his 
forces, he marched, the third day after his arrival, on Tripatore,.and 
took it. But as he soon discovered that the English had reti;*ed to 
Conjeveram, he sent back the arnjy to Wandewash, and proceeded 
with his appointed escort to Arcot. But here, the rains and other 
causes detained him another week, and“when, at last, he d!tl set out 
for the camp of Bussalut Jung, who all this time had been anxiously 
awaiting his arrival, it was only to be recalled by the distressing 
intelligence that the army at Wandewash had mutinied. It 
was too true. At daybreak »on the 17th October, the European 
portion of the French army, at a given signal, took possession 
of the field artillery, and leaving their officers and colours, 
marched six miles in the direction of Madras. Here they halted, 
and elected officers from amongst their sergeants, in the place 
of those they had abandoned, one La Joie, Sergeant Major of 
the regiment of Lorraine, being appointed Commander-in-chief. 
Tlie new officers, having first made every disposition for the 
order and defence of the camp, then drew^up and despatched 
a letter to Lally, in which they expressed their willingness to allow 
him four days for reflexion, and for the payment of the arrears 
due to them; on the expiration of that ^ time, should th^se 
demands not be complied with, they would proceed to extremities. 

Tlie fact was, that the soldiers, themselves ten months in arrear, 
had been deceived by the reports, industriously circulated, as to the 
amount hoarded by Lally himself, and despatched by him in a 
frigate to France. It fortunately happened, however, tliat the 
Sergeant Major La Joie was himself thoroughly well disposed 
towards his general, and had onljr accepted the office with a view 
to bring the revolters promptly to their duty. His endefivours in 
this respect were seconded by the prudent conduct of Lally. As 
soon as the intelligence of the revolt reached him, he assembled 
the Council and appealed to the patriotism of its members, to 
assist him in this urgent need by their subscriptions, he himself 
heading the list with a donation of *20,000 rupees. Many ^ of 
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those present, including Father Lavaur, M. Boileau, and the 
Chevalier de Crillon, responded heartily to the call. De Leyrit, 
not content'with holding back himself, aflSrmed that the public 
funds could supply nothing, because the diamonds and piastres, 
brought by d^Ach^, had not then been converted into silver. 
Nevertheless, a sufficient sum to distribute six months' pay 
was collected, and with this sum the Adjutant General of the 
army. Viscount de Pumel, was •sent to negotiate with the 
troops. As, however, the revolted soldiers womd not listen to 
this officer, Lally sent Crillon, whose influence over them 
had always been very great, in his place. After some con- 
versation, the soldiers agreed to accept six months' pay down, 
and. the balance on the 10th November ; they demanded at the same 
time a complete amnesty for the past, and requested that their officers 
would come and place themselves once again at their head ; they 
added ‘ that they were one and all imbued with sentiments 
entirely French, and that they were ever ready to fight for their 
country and for the honour of their King, and to submit to their 
" superiors. " Thus did the troops return to their duty. Their 
revolt, hjovvever, had had the effect of dissipating any hopes that 
might have been formed from the ’combined action of Bussalut 
Jung. For this chieftain, already impatient of waiting for 
Bussy, retreated, on hearing of the revolt, in the direction whence 
he had come. Bussy indeed followed him, after appeasing the 
discontent which had already arisen amongst his own troops, 
but, by the time he andved in his camp, the turn French affairs 
had taken had entirely indisposed Bussalut Jung to the alliance. 
Bussy therefore, contented himself with raising money and 
troops amongst his •former friends, and with these he returned oh 
the 10th December to Arcot, with what effect will be seen. 

^ Meanwhile Lally, on the mutiny being quelled, determined 
to put in force a project which nothing but the direst 
necessity could have justified. Tliis vftLS, to divide his force 
and to send a portion of it to alarm the English for Tj ichinopsly. 
It seemed indeed a rash measure to weaken the force with which 
he would have to encounter, in the then ensuing cold weather, the 
re-inforced army of the Englisli, and as such it w^as considered 
by de Leyrit and others of the Council. But Lally was in veiy 
great perplexity. He had net money enough to pay all his 
trpops, ^nd lie - had a very strong idea, that a certain portion 
of them, — the Europeans in the service of the Company, — ^were 
not worth paying. He conceived, then, that he would facilitate 
his own movements by sending away troops in whom he had 
no confidence, and would at the same time alarm the English 

M^moire poor Lally, page 142, 
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for the safety of a city they had held so long, and have at 
least the satisfaction of confining their garrison within its walls; 
Taking advantage of a repulse sustained by the EAglish before 
Devicotta, he despatched Crillon at the head of the battalion of 
India, and three companies of grenadiers, to Seringham. Crillon 
carried this island by assault on the 21st November, then 
leaving the battalion of India to keep the garrison in alarm, he 
rejoined Lally with his grciiadiei’s. 

Whilst Crillon was engaged on tliis expedition, Lally, recovered 
from his illness, had procceiled to Wandewash, and had marched 
thence with his army to Arcot. Here, on the lOtU December, 
he was joined by Bussy, at the head of 350 Europeans ’and 
2,000 native irregulars. The commandant of these last had, 
however, fortified himself with claims upon the French Govern- 
ment for considerable sums of arrears of pay. These lie lost 
no opportunity of presenting, and did so to such an extent, — 
that, to use the expression of Lally, Ife and his followers resem- 
bled more a troop of creditors than a troop of auxiliaries. 
To provide himself with native cavalry indispensable to his 
campaign, Lally succeeded, after some negotiation, in.maldng 
an arrangement with Morari' Rao for 2,000 horse.* 

Tlie campaign on which the rival nations were now al)out 
to enter, promised to decide for a time the possession of the 
Carnatic. A defeat in the field would be fraught with disaster 
to either, but more especially to the Fi’ench, who had not the 
command of the sea, «and whose resources were almost ex- 
hausted, whilst it was in the power of the English to fall back 
upon Bengal, or at all events to await the certain return of their 
fleet after the monsoon. Under these circumstances, it would have 
seemed to be the policy of Lally to wait ; to avoid an engage- 
ment ; and to harass the communications of tlie English*, com- 
pelling them, if they were determined to fight, to fight at a 
disadvantage. This at * least was the opinion of Bussy. But 
LaHy was scarcely in circumstances to act aeeording to the 
rules of war. Owing to the absence of many of bis men at 
Seringham, he had been compelled to witness, without being 
able to prevent it, the capture of Carangoly and Wande- 
wash by the English. This inaction had produced its 
natural effect on the minds of ‘•his men. To follow, too, the 
other course, it was necessary that he should Itave sup]!jlies and 
money, and he had neither. It was absolutely indispensable, it 
appeared to liim, that he should act with decision and vigour. 
No sooner then had he been joined by Crillon from Seringham, 
on the 10th January , than feigning a retiring movement in the 

* Thet;e men were engaged at the rate of Rs. 25 each, per mensem. 
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direction of Pondichery, he divided his army into two columns. 
Placing himself at the head of one, he changed its direction 
during the nfght, crossed the Palaur, and mov^ rapidly upon 
Conjeveram. Without attempting the pagoda, he plundered 
the town, captured 2,000 bullocks and other stores, and rejoin- 
ing the other column, which had moved to support him, marched 
the next day to Tripatorc. Having by this movement drawn 
Colonel Cootc and a portion of his army to Conjeveram, and 
obtained supplies for his men, he set out on fhe 14th at the 
head of 600 Europeans and some native troops to recover Wan- 
dewash, leaving the bulk of the army under Bussy at Tripatore. 

The fort of Wandewasli was surrounded iJy the town of the 
same name, and this was protected by a wall flanked by small 
towers, and bordered by a hedge, a great part of it being further 
protected by a ditch. It was Lally^s plan to surprise and gain 
the town, then, under cover of the narrow streets, to plant a battery 
within a short distance of the fort, so that it might be breached 
and carried, before the English, whom he had lured off to Con- 
jeveram, could come up. It was a plan, bold, well-considered, 
and feasible, but it required in its execution the utmost promp- 
titude and daring. These qualities,* it will be seen, were not 
exhibited. On the night of the I2th, he divided his troops into 
two columns, one under M. de Genlis to make a false attack, 
whilst he should make a real one. But de Genlis’ party, consist- 
ing mostly of sailors, having been seized with a panic, fell back 
upon the other column, the soldiers of which, mistaking them 
for enemies, fired into them. The night attack thus failed. 
Its failure however, only made Lally more furious. " Since. ’’ 
he said, " they had* failed' in the night, he would teach them 
to carry it by day.” Replacing de Genlis by de Verdiere, he 
ordered the same dispositions as on the previous evening. One 
pa^ty he despatched close to the wall, and made them lie on 
their faces, whilst Colonels de Crillon et dfe Poete ran in front 
to fathom the water in the ditch. The fire, however, was so liot, 
that the men of the column hesitated to follow them, until Lally, 
who came up at the moment, waving his sword and telling them 
that now was the time to shew their good will towards him, 
dashed forward into the ditch. His soldiers followed him and 
carried the town. ^ 

IS’ow lUras the time for despatch. To establish a battery en bar^ 
bette, and to open a fire as soon as it should be constructed, — 
this was Lally’s design. But his chief engineer, M. Duitc, 
insisted on proceeding as if he had been engaged in a regular siege. 
The soldiers,” wrote Lally, " said openly, that it seemed as 
tjiough they were aboul^ to attack Luxemburg.” It resulted 
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from these methodical tactics that four days were wasted in the 
construction of batteries; two more in rectifying its defects; on 
the seventh day^ the English appeared advancing to the relief of 
the place. 

iTie great blow, well contrived, having thus failed in 
consequence of the absence of the two qualities essential to its 
success, there but remained now to Lally the chances of a 
battle. By the arrival of Bussy, who joined him on the even- 
ing of the 20tli, he was able, after leaving 150 Europeans and 
300 sepoys in the batteries, to bring into the field 1,350 European 
infantry, about 200 of whom were sailors, and 150 cavalry. He 
had besides about i,800 sepoys, and 2,000 Mahratta cavalry; but 
of the former all but 300 refused to be led into the field, whilst but 
60 of the Mahrattas were present, the remainder being engaged 
in foraging for the army. The force led by Colonel Coote on. the 
other hand, consisted of 1,900 Europeans, of whom 80 only were 
cavalry, and 3,350 natives.* On hearing from the Mahratta 
scouts that the English* were approaching, Lally hastened to 
draw up his men in a single line. His left, thrown forward, 
resting on a tank, and supported by an intrenchment on the 
other side of it, formed ftn obtuse angle with his line, and 
commanded the ground over which the enemy must pass. This 
intrenchment was manned by the sailors and armed with a 
couple of guns. His centre rested on nothing, but about four 
hundred yards in its rear, were two defiles, protected by a dyke, 
and guarded by fifty men and two guns. These fifty men were 
drawn up in front of the head of the defiles, so as to have the 
appearance of a reserve destined to support the first line. 
Between the intervals of the regimeiits, were posted the guns, 
1 6 in number. The cavalry were on the right. Lally himself 
commanded in the centre, and Bussy on the left. 

Meanwhile Coote, who by a series of able manoeuvres, had 
obtained a position which enabled him to force an action, no 
soener belield the disposition made by the Vrench, than he drew 
up his men in order of battle and advanced. He himself led the 
first line, consisting of his own regiment, and a battalion of 
sepoys; the two Compan 3 r^s regiments came next. Colonel 
Draper^s regiment on the left. As he approached the French, to 
whose position his own was oblique, the guns from the intrench- 
ment near the tank opened upon him, and Lally, thiilking Jie 
noticed some confiision in the English left, in consequence of this 
fire, deemed the moment opportune to charge with his cavalry. 


* The number of the French here given has been adopted from Lally's 
reports : that of the English has been taken from Orme. 
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He galloped up^ therefore^ to the right of the line^ and placing 
himself at the head of his horse^ gave the order to charge. Not a 
man^ however, stirred. Attributing this to the ill-feeling of the 
commanding officer, Lally displaced him on the spot, and ordered 
the second in command, M. d^Aumont, to follow him. But 
d’Aumont having likewise refused, Lally placed him under 
arrest, and addressing himself to the men in a body, ordered 
them to cliargc. M. d^Hegucii^ with the left squadron 
at once advanced,, and Cornet Bonnessay calling out that 
it would be shameful thus to abandon their general, the 
others followed. Lally, having thus induced them to move, 
made a diUonr so as to sweep down on the left flank of the 
English force. He had already arrived within an hundred yards 
of it, driving the English horse before him, when Draper, whom 
the deldy caused by the refusal of the French cavalry to charge 
had- \varned of the danger, brought up two pieces of cannon 
loaded with grape, and opemed them on the French horse. The fire 
was so well directed, that about fifteen'men in ilie front line were 
disabled, and, although hiul the enemy persisted, the English 
would npt have had time to reload, the effect was to infuse a 
panic amongst them. They thercfoie fled, leaving their leader 
alone. Lally, thus deserted, galloped towards the infantry in the 
centre, upon which the English guns in the other part of their 
line had already opened. He found them eager for an advance. 
Placing himself at their head, he formed them in column and 
marched against the English line. 'Regardless of the fire which 
thinned its ranks as it advanced, the French column charged, and 
by its superior weight broke that part of the English line which ft 
attacked. The uifbrokeri part of the English line, however, 
immediately formed up on its flank, and threw the column into 
disorder. The men on both sides becoming then mingled together, 
a hand to hand contest ensued, which was yet undecided, when 
a fatal occurrence on the left of the Frcndli line decided the fate 
of the day. ' ' • • 

The extreme left of the French constituted the point d*appui 
of Lally^s position. It rested, as we have said, on a tank, in 
front of which and forming an obtuse angle with his line, was 
an intrenchment, from which two pieces of cannon played on 
the advancing English. So long as Lally held this firmly, the 
ocpurreilces in the other part of the line were of secondary impor- 
tance, for the English, even if successful, could not follow 
up an advance, without exposing their flank. But, it 

happened, unfortunately for him, that whilst his centre was 
engaged in desperate conflict with the English centre, a shot 
from the artillery on tl\e enemy^s right blew up a tumbril 
in the intrenchment, •killing the Chevalier de Poete, and placing 
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eighty men hare de combat. Nor was this the extent of the damage 
it occasioned ; for^ such was the panic caused by the explosion^ that 
the sailors ran out of the intrenchment, abandoning the guns, 
and not stopping till they had taken refuge behind the right. 
Coote, noticing this, ordered Brereton to carry the intrenchment. 
But, before he could reach it, Bussy, who commanded on the 
French left, hastily collected some fifty or sixty men of Lally’s 
regiment, and led them into the intrenchment. They reached it 
just in time to* fire a volley at the advancing English, which 
mortally wounded Brereton, but did not stop his men, who 
coming on with a rush, can*ied the post. Whilst the key of 
the French position was thus carried, the English left, freed 
from the hostile cavalry, had marched to the aid of its centre. and 
fallen on the right of the Lorraine brigade. This body, attacked 
in front and on both flanks, and noticing the loss on the left 
of the position, fell back in disorder, not, however, till it .had 
lost its commandant and many officers, and had covered 
itself with glory. Bu^sy, meanwhile, after the loss of 
the intrenchment, had brought up the Lally brigade to recover 
it, and if possible to restore the battle. But whilst leading on 
his men to a bayonet charge,^his horse was shot, and he, falling to 
the ground, was taken prisoner. Tlic brigade, liaving thus lost 
its leader, opposed in front by a superior force, whose artillery 
then played upon it, threatened also on its right flank by the 
victorious centre and left of the enemy, fell back in its turn, 
and abandoned the field. * At this conjuncture, the cavaliy, 
recovered from its panic, advanced to the front, and interposing 
itself between the retiring infantry and the advancing English, 
effectually put a stop to pursuit. The Fl*ench were thus enabled to 
rally at a distance of less than a mile from the field of battle, 
and to carry off also the iJarty they had left before the fori of 
Wandevrash. 

Such was the battle of Wandewash, — a battle which, though 
themumbers oli each side were compai’atively small, must yet be 
classed amongst the decisive battles of the world, for it dealt a 
fatal and decisive blow to French domination in India. It 
shattered to the ground the mighty fabric which Martin, Dumas, 
and Dupleix had contributed to erect ; it dissipated all the hopes 
of Lally ; it sealed the fate of Pondichery. By it, the superiority 
in the field, which during that war had rested mainly with t^ie 
French in the Carnatic, was transferred entirely to the English. 
It was the proximate cause why Lally, who had himself acted as 
besieger before Madras, should, in his turn, suffer the misfortune 
of being himself besieged in Pondichery. 

The conduct of Lally in this action, the dispositions that 
he made, the fact of his fighting a battle, at all, have bee*n 
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severely condemned by his enemies. The candid military critic 
is, however, bound to do him justice on all these points. His 
plan was the* best he could have adopted. Drawing Coote by 
a skilful manceuvre from the line of the Palaur, he assaulted 
Wandewash, took the town, and had he been well served, would 
have taken the fort also. Baffled in this, he determined to 
accept a battle on ground which he had reconnoitred and chosen. 
No doubt to deliver a battle, defeat in which must be ruin, is 
very dangerous policy. But with Lally it was unavoidable. 
He had not the means of attempting a war of manoeuvres. 
Straitened as were Ids resources, such a nolicy must have 
resulted in a retreat to Pondichery to be followed by a siege 
there. This result being unavoidable, he was surely right in 
attempting to ward it off by a direct blow. 

Tlieh again, as to his conduct in the action. He, at least, 
is not to be blamed for the behaviour of his cavalry. Had they 
followed him, he would, 'he says, have thrown the left of the 
English force into disorder so great tha^ an advance of the infantry 
must have changed it into an overthrow. He is not to be blamed 
for, he could not have foreseen, the accident in the intrenchment 
which caused its evacuation, and lost liim the battle. His dis- 
positions were good. The intrenchment served as the pivot 
whereon to move his army ; had that been held, he could not 
have been beaten. Accidents not dissimilar have before this 
decided the fate of greater battles, without that prejudice and 
passion have fixed the blame on the commander ! 

The remainder of the campaign may be told in a few words. 
The next day Lally fell back to Chittaput, taking with him alj 
his woimded \ thenCe, sending the Mahrattas and native^ troops 
to * Arcot, he retreated to Gingee, but as at that point the 
English were nearer than himself to Pondichery, he made a 
crjss-march to Valdaur, fifteen miles from that city. In this 
position, he was able to cover Pondichery,* and to receive supplies 
from the south. He was fortunate in being able to ’ do so muteh, 
for had the English only followed up their victory with vigour, 
they would have reached Pondichery before Ldly, and that 
place, destitute of provisions and of troops, would probably have 
surrendered on tlie first summons. The English leader, however, 
preferred the slower method of reducing the subordinate places held 
by the Prench,“^a policy which the absence of d^Ache and the 
utter abandonment of Pondichery by the mother-country allowed 
him to carry out unmolested. In pursuance of this resolution, 
Coote carried Chittaput on the 28lh January, and Arcot on the 
9th of the following month. Tirnery, Devicotta, Trinomalee, 
and Alamparva fell about ,the same time ; Karical surrendered 



on the 6th April ; on the 15th Lally was constrained to retreat from 
Valdaur to Tnthin the hedge that bounded Pondicheiy, and on 
the 20th, Chillumbrum, and a few days later, Cuddalore, — ^the last 
important place except Thiagar and Gingec held by the French 
in the Carnatic — ^fell into the hands of the English. It is not to 
be supposed that all these places were lightly given up. Some 
of them, indeed, Lally would have done well to evacuate, so as 
to carry with him the gamsons ; but Karical, so long in the 
possession of tlie French, their second seaport, he made a great 
effort to preserve.* But what could he do ? He found the enemies 
he met with inside the walls of Pondichery worse than those 
he had to combat without; he found self-interest everywhere, 
patriotism nowhere. The inhabitants refused even to don the 
soldiers^ uniform, though only for the purpose of making a show 
before the enemy. Sedition, cabals, and intrigues, — everyone 
striving to cast upon Lally the*' discredit of the inevitable iniin 
that awaited them, — everyone thwarting his wishes, and secretly 
counteracting his orders, — each man stiU bent on saving for himscif 
what he could out of the wreck, — this was thednternal condition of 
Pondichery, — ^these the men with respect to whom it might be said 
that an appeal to patriotisnuwas an appeal to a feeling that, long 
deadened, had now ceased entirely to exist. " From this tiine,^^ 
says Lally, Pondichery, without money, without ships, and 
without even provisions, might be given up for lost. Yet 
though he could not be blind to the impending result, Lally himself 
used every effort to avert the catastrophe. He treated with the 
famous Hyder Ali, then commander of the Mysore armies, for the 
services of 10,000 men, one-half of them horse, transferring at 
once to Hyder the fortress of Thiagar, and premising him in case 
of a favourable issue of the war, to make over to him Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura, Tinivclly, and all the places he might conquer 
in the Carnatic. In pursuance of this agreement, Mukhdoom 
Ali arrived at Thiagar 6n the 4th June, and at Pondichery a few 
days later. The intrigues of the councillors rendered this treaty 
partially abortive, but this did not prevent Mukhdoom Ali from 
attacking, on the 18th July, a corps of 180 English infantry, 50 
hussars, and nearly 3,000 native troops, inflicting upon them a 
severe defeat, and forcing the survivors to take refuge in Tiruvadi.f 
But it was not alone by such attempts at native alliances that 
Lally endeavoured to turn the tide of misfortune settings in .so 

• The commandant at Karical was M. Renault de St. Germain, the 
same who had surrendered Chandernagore to Clive. At Karical he made 
80 poor fmd faint a resistance, that he was brought to trial and sentenced 
to be cashiered. Lally says he deserved death. 

t Wilks. Orme. 
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strongly against him. Weak as he was in European infantiy^ he 
deteiiimned to make one bold stroke to rid himself of the besieg- 
ing enemy. , To understand the plan he adopted it will be neces- 
sary to state that after the retirement of the French within the 
bound hedge which forms the limits of Pondichery, the English had 
taken up a position, their right resting on the Port of Villenour, 
and their left at the base of the hill of Perimbe, the space between 
covering an extent of about a mile and a half. In front of Perimbe 
they had, moreover, thrown up a redoubt, armed with three pieces 
of cannon, whilst the centre was covered by a house 
in a garden, surrounded by a hedge, connected by a tree avenue 
with the town. The plan which Lally arranged, and which wgs 
so skilfully devised as to deserve success, — ^provided, that whilst 
his right column should surprise the redoubt in front of Perimbe, 
and “the centre the hedge-bound house, the left, which was 
stationed on the other side of the river Ariancopan, should cross 
that river, and fall upon^ the rear of the enemy, who, it was 
calculated, would be thrown into t\e utter confusion by the 
diversity of the attacks. To guard against mistakes, Lally the 
day previous accompanied the commander of the left column, M. 
d^ Arambure, over the ground he was to take, indicating the point 
at which he was to cross the river, ahd the exact direction he was 
then to pursue. 

But a fatality seemed to attend all the operations of Lally. 
The surprise indeed was complete, — for having given no inti- 
mation of the intended movement to his councillors they were 
unable to betray him : — the right assault completely succeeded, 
the redoubt being quickly carried; the centre attack was des- 
perately contested., The .French never fought better. Colonel 
epote, on his side, seeing the importance of the place, brought 
up his best troops to defend it. But, notwithstanding all 
his efforts, the French, though in the regiment of Lally alone 
they had lost eight sergeants besides several privates, still 
persisted, hoping to hear cvpry minute the sounds .of the assault 
on the enemy^s rear. J ust as these hopes were at their highest, 
d'Arambure and his men appeared, not in the rear of the 
enemy, but between the assaulting columns and the town ! This 
officer, who on other occasions had behaved so well, would 
appear to have lost his head ; he crossed the river at a far 
lower ppint than had been pointed out to him, and brought his 
men to the attack in exactly the opposite direction to that 
indicated by Lally. By this false move, he rendered impos- 
sible a success which, if attained, would have deferred, if it 
had not altogether prevented, the catastrophe that was to 
follow. 
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The end was now near at hand. On the 16th September^ 
Monson^ who had succeeded Coote in the command of the English 
force^ delivered an assault on the Oulgarel post^ and compelled 
the Rench to quit the defence of the bound hedge, and to retire 
under the walls of the place. This attack, however, cost the 
English many men, and Monson was so severely wounded, 
that Colonel Coote returned to take up his command. Not- 
withstanding this movement, which shut out all supplies from 
Pondichery, Lally determined to continue the defence, and 
prohibited all mention of surrender. Every measure that could 
be adopted to procure sustenance for the troops was taken ; 
csentributions were Jevied ; grain was dug out of places where 
it had been buried for concealment; taxes were imposed;* the 
idle portion of the native inhabitants were turned adrift : no 
precaution in fact was neglected to prolong the defence of the 
town till the arrival of d^Ache, whose squadron was even then 
daily expected. ^ 

But on the 24<th December, there remained in the magazines 
but eight days^ full rations for the soldiers. It had become 
necessary to reconsider the position. Under these circumstances, 
Lally, who for the three weeks preceding had been confined to 
his bed by sickness, directed the assembly of a mixed council 
to take into consideration the terms which should be offered to 
the English. The members of the party opposed to Lally, 
unwilling to take upon themselves any share in the respon- 
sibility of a capitulation, evaded this order. But an event 
occurred which rendered their evasion of the less consequence. 
On the 81st, the roadstead of Pondichery was visited by one 
of those storms not uncommon at that season on the Coro- 
mandel ‘ coast. The effect of this on the English fleet wus 
most disastrous. Three large ships were driven on shore 
two miles below Pondichery ; three others, having on 
board 1,100 Europeans', foundered ; all the remainder wcle 
severely injured. Nor did the siege works escape. All the 
batteries and redoubts raised by the army were destroyed. 
Soldiers, unable to carry their muskets, had thrown them away 
in despair ; all the ammunition, except that in store, was rendered 
useless ; eveiy tent had been blown down ; so great was the 
confusion that had a sortie been made by the garrison, not an 
hundred men could have been collected to resist it. The 
question of a sortie was indeed mooted in Pondichery, and 
though such a movement would, owing to the still raging 

* Prom the operation of these latter the European inhabitants of the 
town were specially exempted by the council ; do Leyrit presiding. 
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wind and the inundation caused by the storm, have been attended 
.with * great difficulties, it ought certainly, even as a last 
despairing blow, to have been attempted. But who was there to 
organise such a movement ? Lally lay helpless in his bed ; his 
orders canvassed and cavilled at rather than obeyed. Wiihi the 
enemy at their gates, the citizens of Pondichery thought more of 
combining to thwart the General they hated, than of effectually 
opposing the foe, who threatened them with destruction. No 
sortie, therefore, was made. • 

Nevertheless, the storm had at least the effect of re-opening 
the door of hope to Lally and the garrison. If d^Ach^, or 
failing d^Ach^, if even five French ships Vere to arrive, the 
damaged English fleet could be destroyed. With the destruc- 
tion of that fleet, deliverance, and with it the command of the 
se^s for at least twelve months, could be obtained.* It became, 
therefore, an object with Lally to provide subsistence for his . 
men for another fortnight longer. ^To effect this, he sent to 
the Jesuit, Lavaur, and informed him of his intention to search 
his convent for grain, which he had reason to believe was stored 
there. .The reply to this was an agreement on the part of 
Lavaur to subsist the garrison till the iSth of January. 

How terribly each day passed, how the expectation of the 
arrival of d^Ache, eager and stimulating to action at the outset, 
became gradually more and more faint, till it finally disappeared, 
can be better imagined than described. The English on their part 
were not idle. One week aftcu’ the storm, they had nine ships 
in the roadstead ready for action, and they had erected new 
batteries in the place of those that had been destroyed. Further 
defence was then impossible. The French had but one day^s 
supplies of food remaining. On the 14th January, therefore, 
Lally summoned a council of war to debate regarding the 
terms of surrender; whilst de Leyrit, though invited to that 
council, assembled in opposition the council of Pondichery to 
draw up articles of capitulation for the inhabitants. ^ 

On the following day, the 15th, a deputation from Pondichery 
was sent to the English camp. The terms proposed by Lally 
were virtually terms of unconditional surrender, for although he 

* There is no stroiijsfer proof of the incapacity of the Government of 
Lonii* XV., than that offered by the idleness of d'Ache at this conjuncture. 
On the mSre rumodr that the Enpflish Government were debating a plan 
for an attack upon Bourbon, the Cabinet of Versailles sent orders to d’Achd 
not to leave that island, or should he have left it, to return to it instantly. 
Thus, on the strength of a mere rumour, the French Ministry did not 
hesitate deliberately to sacrifice India. They withheld the fleet from the 
point threatened by an army and ships of war, to keep it in the quarter that 
wp menaced only by report. , 
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declined to give up the towuj as not having authority to do soj 
and because arrangements between the two Crowns placed Fon*^ 
dicheiyj as he pretended^ out of risk of capture ; yet he declined 
further to defend it^ and ^reed to yield himself and his 
troops as prisoners of war, stipulating only for the proper 
treatment of the inhabitants, the religious houses, and for the 
safety of the mother and sister of Baja Sahib. In reply to 
these propositions. Colonel Coote, declining to discuss the ques- 
tion of the agreement between the two Crowns, offered the 
French commander terms identical with those offered by Admiral 
Watson to M. Renault at Chandernagore, and by Lally him- 
self to the commahdant of Fort St. David. These provided 
that the garrison and inhabitants should surrender, uncondi- 
tionally, as prisoners of war. Coote would only promise, in 
addition, to give the family of Raja Sahib a safe escort , to 
Madras, and to treat the gai-rlson favourably. 

On the following morn^g, tlic English troops entered the 
Villenour gate of the town, and in the evening took possession of 
the citadel. The scene immediately preceding that last act is 
thus described by the English historian of the war, — himself a 
contemporaiy and a membeiVof the Madras Council. In .the 
aftemoon,^^ writes Mr. Orme, the garrison drew up under 
^^arms on the parade before the citadel, the English troops 
facing them ; Colonel Coote then reviewed the line, which, 
exclusive of commissioned officers, invalids, and others who had 
^*hid themselves, amounted to 1,100, all wearing the face of 
famine, fatigue, or disease. The grenadiers of Lally and Lorraine, 
"once the ablest-bodied men in the army, appeared the most 
impaired, having constantly put themselves forward to every 
service ; and it was recollected that from their first landing, 
throughout all the services of the field, and all the distresses of 
the blockade, not a man of them had ever deserted to the 
" English army . The Victor soldier gave his'' sigh (which none 
"but banditti* could refuse) to this solemn contemplation of the 
fate of war, which might have been his own." 

The scenes that followed the surrender were little creditable 
to the Franco-Indian officials of Pondichery. When Lally, 
directed by the victorious General to proceed under an escort of 
English soldiers to Madras, was leaving the town in a palanquin, 
he was insulted by a mob of some eighty of the principal adher- 
ents of de Leyrit, two of them members of his Council. These 
ruffians, who had openly avowed their wish to despatch him, 
were only prevented from executing their design by the presence 
of the escort. But when two minutes later, Dubois, the inten- 
dant of the French General, and who had in possession some most 
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valuable documents, proving the corruption that had reigned 
.within the town, attempted to follow his chief, he was assailed 
with the most furious menaces. Dubois, who, though . almost 
seventy years old, and nearly blind, was a man of spirit, turned 
round to reply to these invectives, drawing his sword as he did 
so. He was immediately attacked by one Defer, and run 
through the body. His papers were at once secured by the 
conspirators. Well might the Pr^pch historian,* relating this 
incident, — this crossing of the two French swordfl on the thresh- 
hold of the city that had been lost to Prance by French dissen- 
sions, — forcibly describe it as a fit image and striking reeumS 
of the history of the last three years oft the French in India.^^ 
We may be pardoned if for a few short sentences we leave the 
direct thread of our history to follow Lally to his last end. Sent 
frqm 'Madras to England, he found on arrival there, that the 
hatred and fury with which he^iad been regarded in India had 
followed him to France* Allowed ^by the English Govern- 
ment to proceed to Paris on his parole, he attempted to 
bring home against de Leyrit and his councillors the charges 
with which he had threatened them in India. This movement 
on his part had the effect of uniting against him all the different 
parties criminated by his statement. Bussy and d^Ache, de 
Leyrit and Moracin, Father Lavaur and the Councillors, — all made 
common cause against him. So great was the effect of the 
converging assertions of these different partisans, that even 
the Due de Choiscul, one of the most powerful noblemen 
in France, advised Lally to seek safety in flight. But he, 
conscious of innocence, preferred to meet all the charges 
against him befoic the ’tribunals of his. country. The pro- 
ceedings were yet languishing, when, in 1763, 'Father 
Lavaur died. This intriguing monk, to make sure of his 
own position, had written two memoii’s of the events that 
had happened at Pondicheiy, the one» favourable, the other 
inveterately hostile, to Lally. His papers, however) having fajlen 
into the hands of the promoters of the accusation against 
the General, the favourable memoir was suppressed, and the 
other given to the world.f Strange as it may seem in the 
present day, this memoir was actually received by the Parlement 
of Paris as evidence against Lally, and was mainly decisive of 
his fate:* Refused all legal aid by his judges, he was, after three 
years of lingering agony, — fit sequel to his struggles in India, — 
convicted, by a majority, of having betrayed the interests 


* M. Xavier Raymond, 
t Voltaire. Orme. 
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of the King and of the Company^ and sentenced to be beheaded. 
A request, made by Marshal de Sonbise " in the name of the 
Army " for commutation of the sentence, was coldly refused, 
and on the 9th of May, 1766, transferred from his prison to a 
dung-cart, gagged and guarded, Lally was led forth to the 
scaffold , — SL strSting example of the fate which, in the Prance 
of Louis XV., awaited those, who, though they had given all 
their energies to their country,* though their faults were faults 
natural to hurtianity, had the misfortune to be unsuccessibl. 
Revolutionary France annulled the sentence which the Prance 
of the Bourbons passed upon Lally, and restored to him his place 
in the annals of hi^ country. Whilst there are few who do not 
regret a fate so untimely and so undeserved, and recognise the 
justice of the reversal of the sentence pronounced upon him, none 
care to inquire after those whose combined incapacity, corruption, 
and malevolence forged the bolt by which he was struck down. 
No memoir records the Iasi; hours of the palsied de Lcyrit, or 
of the irresolute, mindless d^Ache. Of Bussy, — Bussy who pro- 
mised so well, whose performances up to a certain point were 
so splendid, — yet, who deserted Dupleix in his misfortunes, and 
who joined in the cabal against Lally, — of Bussy it is only known 
that after living laxuriouslyt on the enormous wealth he had 
acquired in India, — he returned twenty years later, at the head of 
a fine army to the Carnatic, there to lose his reputation and to die ! 
The very Company which had connived at his fate, — which had 
shown itself on every occasion limorous, narrow-minded, and 
unjust, — which had ruined and persecuted to death the most 
illustrious of the proconsuls it had sent out to India, — the Com- 
p'any did not long survive the execution of Laity. It died in 1 769 1 
The Tall of Pondichery was the natural precursor of the 
capture of the other places, yet remaining to the French in 
Southern India. On the 4th February, Thiagar surrendered to 
M ajor Preston, and on toe 13th, Mahe to Major Munro. Gingee 

“ No one/' wrote Colonel Coote after the capture, "has a higher 
opinion of Lally than myself. He has fought against obstacles which I 
believed invincible, and he has conquered them. There is not another man 
in all India, who could have kept on foot for the same length of time an 
army without pay, and receiving no assistance from any quarter,** 

Another English officer wrote at the time from Madras. — " It is a convinc- 
ing proof of his abilities, the managing so long and vigorous a defence 
in a place, where he was held in universal detestation.” • » 

t Not only Bussy, but de Leyrit and all the Councillors of Pondichery 
took home with them large fortunes. Even that arch-intriguer, the Jesuit 
Lavaur, carried off with him 1,25,0000 francs, besides diamonds and bills 
of exchange to a large amount. Yet to such an extent did he carry his 
duplicity, that he pretended poverty, and actually petitioned to the Govern- 
ment for a small pension for his subsistence. — VoUaire^ Orme, 
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presented g'reater difSculties than either of those places to an 
attacking force, but on the 5th Aprils the garrison^ seeing the 
helplessness of its condition^ surrendered on favourable terms 
to Captain Stephen Smith. Of the French troops in the service 
of the Company, 300 who were on detached duty at the time 
of the siege, under MM Alain and Hugel, took service with 
Hyder Ali ; 100 were embodied in the English army,* in which, 
however, they showed themselves as mutinously disposed as 
when commanded by their own countrymen ; 4;he remainder 
became prisoners of war. 

We have now brought to a conclusion the liistoiy of that 
stirring episode, adorned with so many^ brilliant names, and 
boasting of some of the most original and striking achievements 
ever performed on Eastern soil. Beginning with small means, 
then ^suddenly astonishing the world by its dazzling promise, 
the venture of the French in India was destined to end, thus 
early, in humiliation and fj^^ilure. It was the sad fate of France, 
in this, the most unfortunate of herVars, to be disgraced on 
the Continent, and to lose simultaneously her possessions in the 
East and in the West. First, in endeavouring to save Canada, 
she lost the best chance she ever had of conquering Southern 
India, for it cannot be doubted, but’that troops, the ships, 
and the money, which the French Government diverted at the 
last moment from Lally^s expedition, would have sufficed to 
render him victorious everywhere on the Coromandel coast, might 
possibly even have enabled him to carry out his meditated designs 
upon Bengal. The diversion, whilst it caused the failure of the 
blow struck at English India, did not save Canada. After Canada 
had fallen sound policy would have dictated the strengthening of 
Lally^s hands in the Carnatic, but the troops and the money which 
might still have enabled him to carry out his original designs, 
were frittered upon the armies of the nominees of Madame de 
Pdmpadeur, — theSOubises,theRichelieus/theContades, and the 
Broglios, with their legions of opera dancers and hairdressers. f ,,To 
keep up those costly armies, — which nevertheless were barely able 
to make hpad against a Lieutenant of the King of Prussia, — and 
their more costly contingents, French India was left without 
money sufficient to carry on a campaign, without reinforcements, 
without even the few ships that might have sufficed to save her. 
However much,, then, the candid Frenchman of the present day 

* Amonj'st these was Claud Martine, afterwards Major-Qenoral in 
the service of the Nawab of Oudh, and founder of the MartiniSre. 

t The reader is referred to Carlyle’s fjraphic description of the followers 
of the armies of Soubise and Richelieu, given in his “ Frederick the Great.’* 
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may lament the corruption that was rampant amongst the offi- 
cials of Pondichery, — ^however he may mourn over the want of 
unanimity in her Council, and the intrigues of her Councillors, — 
however much he may condemn the absence of patriotic devo- 
tion that contributed to her fall, — ^he will still be forced to lay 
the chief blame at the door of France, on the shoulders of the 
sensual monarch under whose rule the resources of the kingdom 
were so lavishly wasted and misdirected. Whilst English India 
received plentifiil supplies of men, and ships in abundiance, and 
thought herself hardly used, because, in the last year of the 
war, she did not also receive her annual supply of money, 
French India, after the arrival of Lally^s troops, received from 
the mother-country scarcely more than two millions of francs f 
There could be but one result to such a mode of supporting 
a colony, and that result appeared on the 16th January, L7-61. 

We do not hesitate thus to fix. the date of the final failure 
to establish a French Empire in India, ))ecause, up to the moment 
of the actual capitulation, ‘it was always possible that the fall 
of Pondicheiy might be delayed, and a chance afforded to the 
French of again asserting their supremacy. United counsels and 
energetic action so late even as the 1st January, 1761, might 
have caused the an|i|[iilation‘ of the besieging army j the arrival 
of d^Ach^ up to the 6th would have forced the English to raise 
the siege, and might even have ensured the destruction of their 
fleet. But the cvcnfs of the 16th January made French supre- 
macy in the Carnatic for ever impossible. It is true that the 
Peace of Paris restored to France, in 1763, Pondichcry and her 
other dependencies in Southern India ; but they were restored 
dismantled and defenceless, with their trade annihilated, with 
their influence gone, with the curse of defeat *and failure 
stamped upon their habitations; they were restored at a 
time, when England, using well the precious moments, had 
rooted herself firmly in> the soil. * The difference in the power 
and position . of the rival settlements was shown clearly in 
17/8, when on the breaking out of war between France and 
England, Pondichery was at once invested and captoed by a 
British army.* It is true, indeed, that during that war, the 
French made a desperate effort to profit by the misfortunes of 
England in America, by sending out 3,000 men under Bussy 
and a fleet under Suffren to assist Hyder Ali, thpn alone almost 
a match for the few English in Madras. But whilst, on sea,‘ 

* Pondichery was restored to France by the Peace of 1783, captured again 
in 1793, restored by the Peace of Amiens, captured again in 1803, and 
finally restored in 1814 and 1816. 
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the splendid achievements of the greatest of French admirals 
covered with a halo of glory this last effort on the part of 
France to expel the English from the Carnatic, on land the 
campaign was productive of little but disaster. Thenceforth 
the attempt was renounced, and partisans and adventurers 
represented France at the courts of native princes, and endea- 
voured, though in vain, to accompKsh by their means the result, 
which, at the period we have •described, had been indeed 
possible, but which, after the 16th January, 176f, was for ever 
illusory and hopeless. 

But was there not, it may be asked, something due to the 
different characters of the rival nations, that contributed to a 
result so disastrous to France ? Much, very much, in our opinion. 
England, doubtless, in the greater wealth of her East India 
Company, in the greater in^ence of its Directors with the 
Government, and in its free rarliamentaiy system, possessed 
advantaged which were dehied to Frai?»ce. We believe that the 
fact that the Directors of the East India Company were often 
members of Parliament, and as such possessed considerable 
influence with the Ministry of the day, tended not a little to 
that prompt action of the latter, to that despatch of royal fleets 
to defend the Company's possessions, which’ acted so favourably 
for English interests. Under the despotic system of France such 
action was rare ; the Company was, except in rare instances, left 
to defend Its possessions with its own ships alone. Whilst ISng- 
land, working in unison with its East India Company, saw clearly 
that imperial interests required her to use imperial means to 
defend the settlements o( the Company, the France of Louis 
XV., throughout the epoch of which we have written, b,ut once 
raised herself to the height of regarding India from an imperial 
point of view, and then, as we have seen, from her Qwn want 
o5 a resolute and decided policy, with the very worst success. 
But, though this circumstance mainly caused the fall of French 
India, there were other circumstances dependent oh the character 
of the agents on the spot, that contributed much to the same 
result. We confess that before we had studied the publi<f docu- 
ments which form the basis of these articles, we could not 
understand how it was that characters so brilliant, so energetic, 
so enterprising, as Dupleix, La Bourdonnais, Bussy, and Lally, 
should liave failed, opposed as they were by men, who, with the 
exception of Clive, must be regarded as inferior to them in 
capacity. But the solution of the question becomes after examina- 
tion easy. Those four French names shine out as bright lights 
from among a crowd of flickering satellites. It is they, or rather,— 
for he stands out far aljovc the others, — it is Dupleix, who 
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reflects the lustre of his ^at name upon the straggles of .his 
countrymen for Empire in the East. He did it all. He was 
unsupported except by Bussy. He it was who caused the fame 
of the French nation to resound in the palaces of Delhi^ who carved 
out a policy which his rivals seized and followed. He did not sue* 
ceed, because he was not properly supported at home, because 
he was alone amongst his countrymen in India. Those contests 
for the possesgion of Trichiiiopoly showed that, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, his soldiers would not win battles. 
He could do everything but imbue them with his own spirit. 
He was in fact aloi^e, — in everything supreme, except as a soldier 
in the field. 

If we examine, on the other hand, the conduct of the English, 
we shall see numberless instances of the dogged charAoter of 
the nation. Not counting Clive„ who was but for a short time 
on the scene, there was not a man in the English settlements equal 
in genius to Dupleix. But again, there were many, ^ly many 
among them, far superior to any of the subordinates of Dupleix, 
Bussy alone excepted. The daring of Lawrence, the dogged perti- 
nacity of Saunders and his council, the vigour and ability of 
Forde, of Calliaud,of Joseph ‘Smith, of Dalton, and of many others, 
stand out in striking contrast to the feebleness, tlie incapacity, the 
indecision, of the Laws, the d^Auteuils, the Brenniers, the Mais- 
sins, and othera whom Dupleix was forced to employ. Never was 
England better served than during that struggle. Never was there 
more apparent, alike amongst her civil and military agents, that 
patriotic devotion to duty, which ought to be the highest aim of 
every servant of his country. In th.e French settlement this 
feeling J)umed far less brightly. The eiforts of the greatest 
amongst her leaders were marred and thwarted by the bickerings 
and jealousies of subordinates. We see La Bourdonnais sacrifi- 
cing the best interests of France to his jealousy of Dupleix ; 
Godeheu, owing to the same feeling, undoing the brilliant work 
of his predecessor ; Maissin refusing to annihilate the English 
at Trichinopoly ; de Leyrit and his council thwarting Lally ; the 
very cduncillors scrambling for illegal gains, and dabbling in pecu- 
lation j those energies which should have been united agaiust a 
common enemy employed to ruin one another. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the result could not have been long deferred^: sooner 
or later it was inevitable. But for one man the stake for which 
the two countries played would never have been so great. It 
was Dupleix who made French India, it was France who lost it. 
If, in the present day, there exist amongst her citizens regrets 
for the loss of an Empire so vast, so powerful, so important, 
inhabited by a people who were civilised when we were naked 
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savages, and who possess so many claims to the sympathy and 
attachment of every intelligent European, it will be impossible 
for France herself, — however much she may condemn the action 
of her Government of those days, and may lament the infatua- 
tion and misconduct of her countrymen, — to suppress a glow of 
pride at the recollection, that it was a child of her soil who dared 
first to aspire to that great dominion, and that by means of the 
impulse which he gave, though fpllowed out by his rivals, the 
inhabitants of Hindostan have become permanently united to 
their long parted kinsmen, — ^the members of the great family 
of Europe. 
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BENGAL MILITARY ORPHAN SOCIETY ( Continwd.) 

Akt. II. — 1. Unpubliahed Records of the Military Orphan 
Society. 

2. Calcutta Oazeties. 

TKI'E resume the history of the Military Orphan Sociky at 

• ^ the point at which we left it.* The two schools had *been 
separated in 1790 : the wards of the Upper portion brought 
over to Kidderpore ; those of the Lower " left at Howrah. 
The immediate pressure arising from overcrowding was for the 
time relieved ; but much more had to be done before all should 
be brought into a healthy state. Perplexity still sat at the 
committee table of the Managers ; and now, too, on both sides of 
the Hooghly. But we shall for the present confine ourselves to 
the task of chronicling the difficulties and doings of the 
Management on the southern bank. 

Kidderpore House was at first rented for Rs. 450 a month, 
and was occupied on these terms for some eight years. In 1798 
the whole estate being offered for sale,t the Society purchased 
it for Rs. 75,000. But the possession of evbn such a property, 
the opportunities which the large funds at their disposal 
afforded them of carrying out the grand work of giving to thfir 
wards — and through their wards to^ hundreds^ of homes in In^ia 
— ^the benefits of a reklly sound,* high-toned education, seem 
neyer to have' appeared to the minds of the Managers of that 
day as involving a great and solemn duty and responsibility. It 
is painful to trace, in the voluminous records and elaborate 
minutes of the Society that old bias we have already deplored, 
tins low standard of mind^moulding, and marriage as the ultepor 
earn, the one object, of life. It prompts every measure proposed 

• No. LXXXVII. page 1S2. 

t The Estate was advertised for sale in the Calcutta Gazette of Octo- 
ber 4th, 1798, as “theproperty of Richard Barwell, Esquire; the capital 
large upper-roomed house of Xidderpore, at present rented by the Mana- 
gers of the Orphan Society^ with all the out-houses and grounds thereunto 
belonging, containing 275 biggcJis, LO cottaks more or less.'* 
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by the Managers ; it runs through all their deliberations ; it is 
the burden of all their minutes. Project after project was 
brought forward, which, as we look back on them from a 
distance of above seventy years, would be simply ludicrous, were 
they not discreditable to the Managers who proposed them, and 
degrading to the character of the Society of the operations of 
which the School formed a part. In all, the ulterior object was 
avowedly the same — to bring the -wards before the public, and 
so to expedite their marrying. Happily all these miserable 
make-shifts fell to the ground ; and the Society was spared the 
indignity involved in them. 

Not that it is to be inferred from this that the system adopted 
in tlie Military Orphan School was worae than that which 
prevailed in other educational establishments then existing in 
Calcutta. On the contrary, the Managers seem really to have 
been in advance of the current system of that day ! Anything 
more lamentable, more hollow in its principles, more disastrous 
in its consi'quences, than the plan then adopted in the other 
schools of Calcutta it is impossible to conceive. One has only 
to turn to publications of that period, — say for instance, Indian 
Recreations, by the Rev. W. Tennant, a Calcutta Chaplain, 
whose first chapter, dated 1793, gives a full account of the 
system, the object, and the consequences of the then prevail- 
ing education of young ladies in Calcutta, — to arrive at the 
very consolatory conclusion that the Managers of the Military 
Orphan School, defective as we feel their views were, really 
deshed to take higher ground, and to aim at a higher standard 
than seemed to satisfy the projectors of the private education^^l 
speculations which 'disgraced Calcutta seventy or eighty years 
ago. One proof of this may be seen in the fact that married 
officers, not only at stations ^^in the Provinces," but at the 
Pj;esidency, were so*eager to have their daughters admitted at 
Kidderpore House for education, that the Managers were more 
than once obliged to fix a liriiit* to the number of such admissions, 
lest they should not have room for the orphans. 

Yet it does seem deplorable that all the Managers should have 
been so long alienated from their English homes, and have lost so 
much of their English feeling, as not to remember that marriage is 
not the mnmum bonum of life, the ultimatum of existence ; that 
some of the brightest characters among their own country-women 
were unmarried ladies ; that a mind highly principled, well- 
informed was, whether in a married or single state, an acquisition 
and an ornament in any position of life. 

One proposal, indeed, was made during this period, which, as 
being remarkable in character, and interesting from the quarter 
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from which it came^ deserves to be mentioned. It was like a ray 
of light trying to find its way into that Board-room ; and 
only shut out because it passed through a- distorting medium. 
In 1793^ David Ochterlony^ then a Subaltern at Cawnpore^ 
sent up to the Managers a proposition^ which, while it un- 
doubtedly touched the weak point in the school system, 
savoured over much of that pride of country which had already 
begun to characterise our Trans- Atlantic cousins, was too Ameri- 
can to be acceptable, and therefore was rejected. He, himself a 
Boston boy^ proposed that all the orphans of the Upper 
School should be sent to America for education and required 
that his proposition should be laid before the Commander- 
" in-chief for his opinion !! He was clearly right so far,, that 
what was wanted was education to fit the wards to fill with 
credit and advantage their proper place in the domestic circle : 
but America in 1793 was scarcely the school which English 
gentlemen would be likely to select for the orphans of their 
brother ofiicers. So the Managers sent back an answer, which 
if somewhat curt was also very decisive, that such a plan was 
highly objectionable in its principle, and impracticable in 
execution." 

Nor was it the female wards alone who were a cause of 
anxiety to the Managers. A provision for the boys seems to 
have been scarcely more easy. Although the Calcutta Gazette 
teemed with advertisements,* which appear as if they ought to 
have removed all difficulty in finding provision for the boys, it 
was really no very easy matter to give them an eligible start 
ip life. Many fields looked invitingly open. There was the 
Pilot Service ; there were many ventures of private enterprise, in 
which young hands would be required; there was a call 
for hands in the Printing-presses which were being estab- 
lished; there were Medical men wanting apprentices. S()ill 
boys of the Upper School remained on the Managers’ hands ; 
because the Managers charitably thought that, especially where 
the lads were entire orphans, their duties had scarcely been per- 
formed when they had kept them till the prescribed age, and 
that they could then throw off all further responsibility with the 
payment of the final grant; they did not consider themselves 
justified in letting a boy be sent adrift into the wide world to 
steer his own course as he best could without takifig steps 
to ensure his future well-being. To their honour be it recorded 

* Suoh advertisements as the following are to be frequently met with 
in the pages of the Calmtta Gazette ; '‘Wanted apprentices for a genteel, 
" business ” for a promising enterprbe “ for a thriving concern ; ** &c. 

Ac. 



that, however defective and unwise their system in the female 
department was, they did labour most conscientiously to provide 
suitably for their orphan boys. The orphans of the Lower 
School were far more readily disposed of; the " drums and fifes" 
alone carrying off a lar^ number; in seven years, from 1794 
to 1800 inclusive, above 200 boys were posted to different 
Regiments. But there were great difficulties in the way of 
providing for the orphans of the officers. The |^ilot Service 
was unfortunately unpopular. It was said that the pilots 
were so severe, absolutely cruel to the boys, that half of 
them deserted^ and several altogether absco^nded. Then the 
Printing-presses could only take a limited number ; and 
considering the terms on wliich the Managers for their own 
protection bound down the masters, only the best boys in 
character and in ability had a clifince ; for the indentures and 
penalty bond " presented a formidable obstacle : the masters 
were loath to encumber thelnselves with apprentices who might 
prove incapable, and who were not returnable. The same with the 
other private concerns. The same, too, with Medical men ; 
there was* then no Sub-Medical department to receive apprentices 
into the Government service, and •on Government risk. If a 
Medical man at one of the hospitals, or in private practice, 
wanted an assistant, the boy was articled to him individually, 
as in England ; and the risk was so great that few doctors cared 
to incur it. Some indeed did,* and we find ci devant wards of the 
Society connected with private medical establishments in Calcutta, 
and some also in time at the head of them. Then there were other 
openings : an iron foundry was established by a Mr. James 
Bruce in 1795; a building establishment also struggled into 
existence about this time; and now and again a commander 
of a British Merchantman would venture to relieve the Society of 
an apprentice for fiw years. , Thus, in Qne way and another, 
wards occasionally got a start in life. Still, as , a rule, the 
supply grcatlyexceeded the demand. * 

Many plans were suggested to meet this increasing difficulty. 
One, for instance, was to convert the grounds of Kidderpore 
House into a large cochineal plantation, and to train the boys 
to pick and preserve the insects for sale I But this and other plans 
equally impracticable were proposed, discussed, and condemned. 

One proposition which was made at the close of the century 
is deserving of special mention, whether, as some thought, for 


* One of the wards was apprenticed to Dr. Gilchrist then residing 
at Bussapngla, better known as the author of the Oriental Linguist,'* and 
other Hindustanee books. ’ 
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the effrontery and audacity, " others for the far-seeing 
wisdom,'^ which dictated it. 

It came from a man named John Adie — ^whether kindred in 
blood or only in spirit with the Joseph Adie who gained an 
unenviable notoriety a few years ago in^^ngland in connection 
with the Bank of England and the Post Office, we cannot say. 
This at least they seem to have had in common, a readiness to 
tell men soniething to their^dvantage for a consideration. But 
let the motives have been what they might, it is impossible not 
to admire the appreciation of local capabilities which his plan 
evinced. It was a project that would have embraced a far wider 
range than the itidderpore compound ; and would have appro- 
priated a far more promising tract than the Sunderburi jungles ; 
it was nothing less than the occupation of a tract that in 
healthiness gives the lie to thc^general character for disease of 
neighbouring Bengal; that in fertility has, with little exag- 
geration, been compared to the valley of the Nile; that in 
exuberant productiveness, might have been far more fitly than 
Ireland the su^ect of Sydney Smithes humorous remark .that 
you had only to tickle it with a hoe, and it would laugh into 
luxuriance.^^ Unhappy Mr. 'Adie must have marred his own pros- 
pects by the egotism of his application, and the mercenariness of 
his terms ; or he may have been unknown ; * or may be he was 
too well known ! 

However, he shall state his plan in his own glowing language, 
thougl\ the construction be somewhat confused, and defiant of 
rules of grammar. 

. The district of Tirhoot being rich land, fit for the cultivation 
of indigo and sugar-cane, and the water being excellent for 
distilling, and for raising bright colours on cotton cloth, the 
situation adjacent to Patna, where articles of various prodiice 
and manufacture are bought apd sold with facility, also.’ all 
materials for building are in’ great abundance, and workmen 
^'bf eveiy description at low wages,’ renders the situation highly 
favourable for the purpose of ensuring success.” His own 
qualifications are thus modestly recited: — "With a perfect 
knowledge of the art of making indigo, printing of chintz, 
and ffistilling of rum, and some knowledge in chemistry as well 
" as mechanics, and the various concerns I have had in business, 
" gives me some hopes of obtaining that trust and confidence so 
" essentially necessary towards ensuring success.^^ His proposal 


* His name appears several years in the list, published in the Calcutta 
Gazette of “ unknown persons lor whom un-claimed letters were Iciyiner at 
the Fost Office.'* ' ^ J 
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was simply this— 'that the Society advance the sum of Bs. 15,000 
without interest, for which sum he would engage to build the 
necessary works for manufacturing indigo, sugar, distilling, and 
printing of chintz ; also making furniture, candles, gold and 
silver work, with engraving ; and instruct twenty boys at a time, 
and furnish them with bed and board and washing, and as they 
became qualified to gain a livelihood, others should be admitted to 
keep up the number of twenty. Then, as security to the Society, 
the whole of the premises, utensils, and goods manhfactured, were 
to be considered the property of the Society until the said sum of 
Rs. 15,000 should be repaid. He only stipulated that, in addi- 
tion'to the twenty wards of the Society, he should be at liberty 
to take six other boys as apprentices, for whom he could obtain 
premiuuis. Yet in the face of all this assurance of Mr. John 
Adie,-^though he again and again declared himself confident of 
the nitility of such an undertaking, and conscious of his own 
abilities to carry it out, "amounting in his own mind to a 
moral certainty of success, — ^the Managers of that day had 
so little turn for developing the resources of the country, and the 
capabilities of their wards, that they passed a cold, unsympathis- 
ing, unappreciative resolution, (Pebsuary, 1795) ^^that Mr. Adie 
be informed that the Management are not inclined to risk the 
children, or the money, in their charge upon such a speculative 
plan.^^ 

The enterprising John Adie, having failed in his attempt on 
Tirhoot, appears to have turned his attention to Oude ; where he 
died in the early part of the year 1 804. Under the head of 
Administrations,^^ his name appears in the Calcutta Gazette^ 
for July of that year, as late an Indigo Planter in the prb- 
vince of Oude." 

. Thus it was once possible that Tirhoot/ or a large slice of it, 
wight have become a training ground for the orphans of the 
Bengal Army, and perhaps a territorial appanage of the Military 
Orphan Society. But the project was scornfully rejected. And 
the tract has since proved one of the most remunerative fields for 
private enterprise — one of the richest mines of private wealth. 

Prom Tirhoot to the Society's Printing-press the transition 
seems abrupt : but the adoption of the latter project, which, like so 
many others for the good of the Institution, emanated fr(9in Major 
Kirkpatrick, followed in point of time close on the rejection of the 
former. In 1796, the subject first came before the Managers as a 
plan for providing some permanent employment for the boys of 
the Upper School who had been apprenticed to printers. Un- 
doubtedly the prospects of these boys were of the gloomiest ; 
though they were apprenticed to Press managers, and . many of 
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them completed their time with great credit^ there was nothing 
before the mass of them bat to be compositors or printers’ devils 
all thetr lives. The primary object^ therefore^ in establishing this 
press was to provide permanent remunerative occupation for those 
boys who had served their time^ and were thrown on the world : a 
secondary object also was to raise out of Press profits a fund for 
the payment of marriage portions to the female wards, without 
trenching on the general (‘qnds of the Society ; there being at 
present no filed sum, each female ward on her marriage 
receiving such sum as the circumstances of the case seemed to 
call for, and the funds of the Society admitted. It was thought 
that by connecting together the two objects, an additional motive 
to industry would be supplied, and a generous, not to say 
chivalrous, feeling would be called into play ; the young man 
working at the press all the more readily from the consciousness 
that his industry was helping to provide a marriage portion 
perhap for his own sister, at any rate for those orphaned like 
himself. 

It was a bright vision which at once burst upon the minds of 
the Managers ! With cheapness and expedition ” for its motto, 
the Oi^han Press would (jpmmand all the private printing of 
the settlement.” Books from the pens of Indian authors, now 
sent to England to be printed, because of the prohibitory 
rates charged by the Calcutta Publishers, would pour in : the 
Commander-in-Chief, as the head of the army and the orphan’s 
greatest friend, and all the Government Departments on the 
mere ground of economy, would send all their work to be exe- 
cuted there ; the combined motives of pity and of policy would 
ctoy all before them. To help it on, ‘a weekly newspaper, called 
the Old Soldier, ” was to be published, to be the sole recog- 
nised medium of all ofiicial communications of Government. 
So the Military Orphan Press was already in idea a great 
institution of the country, and a perfect mine of wealth to tJhe 
Society. This was in 179G. • 

Men who can trace more than half a century’s working of the 
Orphan Press can see how much of reality there was in the 
idea, — though it was for some years to be nothing more. Why, it 
is difficult to say. Perhaps it was that the working it out would 
involve j>an amount of energy, and application, and labour, which 
the climate of Bengal is certainly not now, whatever it might then 
have been, famous for producing. Or, perhaps the secret lay in 
the withdrawal from India about this time of the man who had 
been the originator of this plan, as he had been the founder and 
mainly the supporter of the Society, William Kirkpatrick, who 
retired to spend the last years of his actjve life in lettered ease apd 
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enjoyment.* However, whatever the <3ause may have been, the 
grand project, which the Managers were preparing to announce 
with a flourish of trumpets in 1796, and which was to prove a 
pagoda tree to the Society, was allowed to lie long in abeyance. No 
more was heard of it for seven years. During this time, Madras 
had been displaying rare activity. An Orphan Society had been 
formed and a Press Established, which was in a most thriving 
condition. It was not till the year 1 863 that the Bengal Managers 
again revived the subject. Their appreciative powers no doubt 
quickened by the success at Madras, they began to wonder why 
their own project had come to an abortive birth, and the Old 
Soldier had existed only in embryo, and had died before it 
even saw the light. They now took up the work in earnest. 
The sanction of Lord Cornwallis, who was Commander-in-Chief 
as well as Governor- General, waji obtained in his double capacity ; 
and promises of support were given : but it was clearly defined 
tliat engagements and contracts existing with other presses 
could not be interfered with ; that when those^ contracts and 
engagements had been worked out, the Orphan Press should 
have every opportunity of proving its claims to public support 
by its efficiency. So types were •bought ; a house conve- 
niently situated at Kidderpore, then known as Castle Wray, 
was rented, pending the erection of one for the purpose on 
the estate; a public circular was issued, substantially similar 
to the former one, only substituting " the Orphan for the 
Old Soldier ”, as the name of the proposed weekly newspaper ; 
and omitting all allusion to the Press-fund as providing the 
marriage portions of the , wards. Although the connectiou 
would seem to have been in reality kept up ; for we fio-d that 
ill the same year (1803) the marriage portion for wards in 
India was fixed at Bs. 1,000 ; and in the year after raised to Bs. 
2,000 ; and, in the* following year the same consideration was 
extended to female wards marrying in iJngland ; who had pre- 
viously only received on maiTying the pittance of £60, the sdm 


* He was for some time an active member of the London Committee 
of the Society ; and eventually retired to the west of England, and in his 
quiet retreat near Exeter, prepared for the press his Journal of an Embassy 
to Nepfi,l in 1792 ; having been the first Englishman who either <iofficially 
or privately gained access within the closely barred portals of that king- 
dom. He also translated, as already mentioned, the Intercepted Letters 
of Sultan Tippoo, which were printed by Government in 1811. 

t This house, so called from having been occupied for many years, if not 
built, by an edd Bengal Officer, General Wray^ stood in the large com- 
pound, now better known as the Leil Kotee compound ; having received 
this latter name from being for some years at a more recent period an indigo 
and general dyeing ground. * 
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originally fixed as a f,nal grant ^ wliich was given to those marrying 
(as° to those startmg in life)> under the^ in their case^ most 
inappropriate title of apprentice fee. 

The Press was at once eagerly resorted to by would-be authors. 
Two very useful works were soon announced. The first was the 
Pay Regulations of the various Military Establishments under 
the Presidency of Port William : arranged by Captain William 
Sheppey Green, Deputy Military Auditor-General/^ the second, 
which came dut soon after, was a Digest of the Orders and 
Regulations of Government for the Guidance and Control of 
the several Departments under the Military Board : by Lieu- 
tenant G. H. Fagdn, Head Assistant, Military Board." 

In 1806, the plan was started for printing “ the Army List and 
Directory/^ which made its appearance in the following year. 

But authors of another class also came forward, eager to 
avail themselves of the new opportunity of giving their lucu- 
brations to the public, as something that they hoped would 
be far more attractive, if not more profitable, tlian Pay 
Regulations,^^ and Digests of Orders." There had lived 
and died at one of the Up-country stations a young officer 
who had left behind piles of poetical effusions, which only his 
illness and death prevented his sending to the new Press for 
publication. This duty now devolved on a brother officer and 
friend, who, it would seem, was a very ardent admirer of his 

departed friend^s powers. He pleaded hard, that was 

an excellent classical scholar, and with a chaste, pleasing, and 
harmonious muse, possessed a fertile poetical genius corrected 
" by sound judgment.^^ But he pleaded in vain ; the Managers 
in the ^ same hard, matter-of-fact, unsymphthising spirit with 
which ^they had ignominously rejected John Adieus tempting 
offer of Tirhoot, replied that, " from the specimens of the poetry 
sent, they were of opinion that neither eredit to the author, 
" nor profit to the Oi^han Press, could be derived from the 
" undertaking.^^ Soon after, another application, and from one 
of their body, came to them in their collective character as 
Printers and Publishers, that they should publish an Opera of 
his composing, called " the Orphan all profits arising from 
the sale going to the Orphan Society, But despite the author's 
position, and the benevolence of his motives, — ^who himself said 
of the probable success of the work that, it Was not *80 much 
" that the thing was worth four rupees, (the proposed price), 
but that those for whose benefit it was intended (to use the 
French phrase) deserved well of their country," — ^the ungraci- 
ous, but perhaps judicious, reply was that, ^^the Managers begged 
" leav^to decline having any concena with the publication." 
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Such was the origin of the Military Orphan Press. For a 
few years^ however^ it had a hard straggle for existence. There 
were some members of the Management who had always looked 
on it with more or less disfavour, and one day, in October, 1808, 
finding themselves in a majority at a small meeting of the 
Managers, they passed a resolution declaring that the whole 
undertaking was unwise, that it entailed actual loss, that it was 
never likely to succeed ; in short, that it was a failure ; and 
ordered that it should be immediately broken up, and the types 
sold. Happily the Deputy Governor, on learning what had 
transpired, at once interfered, and summoned a special meeting, 
which was a full one, and summarily cancelled the resolutions 
of the former one ; and so the Press was saved. Another 
attempt a few months after was made to tlirow it over ; but 
liappily with no better success. ^ The Press survived, to realise 
in the course of time nearly all the bright dreams of its 
originators. Of its success it is only necessary to say that, 
before its connection with the Society had ceased on its transfer 
to Government in 1863, just half a century after its forma- 
tion, it Ixad contributed, under the head of " Press profits, 
above twelve lakhs of rupees to the income of the Society. 

But the close of the last century was a time of far more 
weighty anxieties to the Managers of the Orphan Fund than those 
to which we have hitherto chiefly referred, the making provision 
for the wards in India. It was becoming evident that a financial 
crisis was at hand. The yearly expenditure was frequently in excess 
of the receipts. The sum which during the first few years had 
been accumulated and funded was being frequently drawn upon; 
and though the funded capital did in the first fifteen years jynount 
to some three lakhs, that sum represented donations, deposits on 
account of children, &c,, &c., as well as the regular subscriptions ; 
and it became clear that with a subscription list of about 
Rs^ 75,000, and the yearly expenditure often considerably more, 
the very existence of the Society was becoming critical. The fSet 
was, during the first years of the Society donations had poured 
in freely, and subscriptions at their normal rate flowed in regularly 
quarter by quarter, while only few orphans came on the list, 
and the out-goings were comparatively small. But each year saw 
the number of orphans increasing, and consequently the expenses 
swelling, •while the subscriptions remained nearly the same. A 
few years more of this progressive inverse proportion of expendi- 
ture over receipts, and the fund would of necessity collapse. The 
question was now being often and anxiously asked, what 
can be done to save it? Experience had already taught the 
Managers that the Society Jiad been established on an ove^beral 
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basis, and that, moreover, great laxness had crept in in its 
working. None of the higher grades were obliged to subscribe i 
and it was naturally from among them, the old Lieutenant- 
Colonels and Colonels, that large families of orphans were 
being brought on the Fund. Moreover, children bom before 
their parents had begun to subscribe, and after they had with- 
drawn, were admitted without question : the one principle being 
to carry commiseration and ^lelp to the utmost without giving a 
thought to consequences. Then, again, officers going to Eng- 
land, as they did without pay, were exempt from subscription ; and 
medical men, when appointed to civil stations, claimed to be 
exempt, but demanded that their privileges and rights should 
remain intact. Some officers were even allowed to leave their 
children at the Kidderpore School for education during absence 
in England, without having njade any provision for paying 
the monthly expenses. Such an accumulation of irregularities 
were surely enough to bring the Fund to the verge of insol- 
vency. And it became a grave question how such a result was 
to be avoided, and how provision even for the orphans already 
on the list was to be guaranteed. 

A few trifling retrenchments were made in the school itself ; 
among others, junior teachers were dispensed with, and some of 
the best informed of the senior wards received a small monthly 
sum for teaching the lower classes. It was also resolved that, 
as under the new mles then recently introduced (April, 1796), 
officers might draw full pay* while absent on leave in Eng- 
land, they should be compelled to subscribe at the full rate 
during such absence: and that an officer about to go to 
England on furlough, and intending to leave behind any 
children at the School, should deposit Rs. 5,000,t to meet the 
probable expense of each child while absent. Another rule, un- 
doubtedly a most just one, but which raised a perfect storm ' of 
opposition and abuse, was passed at this time, that no child bom 
beibre the father had become a subscriber, or after he had ceased 
to subscribe, should be admissible to the benefits of the fund. 
These were the only steps the Managers were empowered to 
take on their own authority. As regards the other two questions^ 

• 

* A rather deceptive expreseion ; for this was in realit^r only pLy proper ^ 
in fact the present scale of furlough pay : but even that was a gain, as 
previously forfeited all pay while absent on furlough I 

f This amount was, in 1805, reauced to Rs. 3,760 being the amount neces- 
sary to produce (at 8 per cent.), Rs. 25 a month as the then estimated monthly 
cost of each child. Rut in 1811, when the cost of each child had risen to 
Rs. 39, and the rate of interest from Government fell to 6 per cent, the sum 
was raisl||i!to Rs. 7,800. * 
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the subBcriptiou of Surgeons when at civil stations^ and the 
subscription of the senior grades^ they were obliged to seek the 
aid of Government 

But before following out the result of their appeal on these 
two points^ it will not be uninteresting to notice one among other 
indirect modes by which the Managers sought at this time to 
recruit their finances. They applied to Government to give to 
the Society the profits arising out* of one of th^ Government 
Lotteries ! Not that Lotteries were looked upon in those days^ 
or at a much later period^ as so strange a mode of rasing money 
as would now be the case. They were then very common j and 
seemed to admit the most varied application. They practically 
combined all the advantages (?) of the Joint Stock Co. system^ the 
Fancy .Fair, and the Public Loan, of the present day. Not 
only were Indigo-factories, hous^^, lands, &c., &c., disposed of by 
Lottery,* or even estates in England thrown into the Calcutta 
market by this means ;t but even for charitable objects they 
were commonly resorted to as a means of raising funds ; thus 
a considerable portion of the money collected for St. John^s 
Church, for the erection of the Masonic Hall,} and for support- 
ing the Free School, § were the proceeds of Lotteries ; and now 
and then a Philanthropic Lottery would be opened for the 
support of some destitute family ;|| sometimes two distinct and 
very diflerent objects would be included in the same Lottery ; as 
a Madras Male Asylum and Bridge Lottery,^^T[ or again, 
a Madras Male Asylum and Roads Lottery** where one 
moiety of the profits would go to the charity, and the other to 
the erection of a public bridge, or the repair of a public road^ 
Sometimes the charit^de portion was ambi^ously inserted^ as in 
the case of one announced at Madras, in which ^^the whole 
nct^ proceeds^^ were to be appropriated to the repair of the roads 
in the vicinity of Madras, and to other charitable purposes (?} 
for the public benefit or the charitable part of. the project 
altogether disappeared, as in one called “ the Bombay Public 
Works Lottery.”}} And it will probably be in the memory 
of some of our older Calcutta residents that the two broadest 
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streets of Calcutta, Wellesley Street and Wellington Street, 
connecting in a direct line the palaces of Chowringhee with 
the purlieus of Chitpore, were formed from the profits of a 
succession of Government Lotteries. 

The mode of giving a charitable application to such a system 
of gambling was rather original. 10 per cent, on all the prizes 
drawn was paid over to the charity ; and thus considerable sums 
were raised ; «for instance in the Masonic Hall Lottery^^ four 
lakhs were given in prizes, and thus no less than Rs. 40,000 
must have been gained towards the erection of the Masonic 
Hall ; in " the Fyee School Lottery,^^ though only two lakhs were 
assigned in prizes, Rs. 20,000 would have been collected in 
support of the charity. It must be admitted, assuming, that 
money was the only object, that the Lottery system had a great 
advantage over the more modern, one of the Fancy Fair, for it was 
more successful in the sums raised ; and in a benevolent ^ point 
of view there was quite as much Christian charity in taking 
a share in a Philanthropic Lottery’^ with the chance of gaining 
a lakh of rupees, as in buying a ticket for a Charity BalP^ 
with the sole idea of an evening^s amusement ! 

But, to the applicatioir of the Managers of the Military 
Orphan Society]; that the benefits of one Lottery might be 
assigned to that Fund, a refusal was received; Government 
declining on the ground that, if the Society were based on sound 
principles, it must be self-supporting, and could in no sense be 
regarded as a public charity. Government, however, as we shall 
presently see, was soon to meet a claim, the strength and justice 
of which was irresistible, which was ,to extract from the Treasury 
a far darger sum than could have been realised out of half a 
score of their Lotteries. 

The first two points on which the Managers found themselves 
compelled to seek the interference of Government, were, first, 
t}ie refusal, of Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons, (if single 
men,) when at civil stations, to subscribe to the Fund ; and 
secondly, the exemption of Lieutenant-Colonels and Colonels from 
subscription, though claiming ibr their families full benefits 
by virtue of having subscribed in the lower grades. On 
the first point they found ready and prompt help. They 
had for years been carrying on a war with the recusant 
medicos, but with no satisfactory result. "In despair they 
went up to Government in the course of 1798, and at the 
end of that year an order was issued (dated 21st December, 
1798* compelling all such Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons, 


* Calcutta Gazette^ Deceihbcr 27th, 1798. 
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without any option/* to contribute to the Fund^ notwithstand- 

ing the temporary service of any of them in the Civil Depart- 
ment ; ** and with a view to removing all difficulty in the way 
of collecting such subscriptions^ the civil officers in cliarge of 
the Treasuries were required to make the authorised stoppages." 

Thus easily was the first point settled : but the second was far 
more complicated. Government had long before been appealed to 
to include Lieutenant-Colonels and Colonels within the compulsory 
enactment of 178(>; but they declined^ on the ground that the 
Institution was a voluntary Society^ and that in its formation 
by the army this exemption of the higher grades was a fund- 
mental rule^ which the army alone should alW^ and in which 
they .felt disinclined to interfere authoritatively. The evil lay 
here. It was naturally from these higher grades that the 
greater' number of orphans came. Occasionally the death of 
a Lieutenant-Colonel or a Colonel would throw four, or five, 
or even more, children on the Fund, to which he had probably 
subscribed only a few years as a Major. And this evil was 
increasing year by year. Nor did there seem any reasonable 
hope of .remedy ; these officers rejoicing in their exemption, 
however unfair to the rest, and the Government declining to 
enforce subcription from them. Matters were in this state, when 
a great change in the condition of the Company*s Army became 
necessary ; and in its train came at lengfth the unlocked for 
remedy, 0 

The tale to be intelligible must be a rather long one ; but 
we think it is worth telling. Some years before the period of 
which we are now treating,^ the political condition of India had 
been such as to fill Ehgland with anxiety for her Eastern posses- 
sions. Besides the native States, Hindoo and Mahometan, who 
regarded with ill-disguised suspicion the increasing power of 
the body of traders that had so signally avenged the atrocities 
of the Black-Hole, there was France/ who avowedly and 
openly sympathised with AVnerica in her struggle against her 
mother-country, growing into a dangerous neighbour at Pondi- 
chery. The Company*s Army was then very small, and the 
Europeans a mere fractional part of that small force ; so that 
it became clear that if the Company were to hold their own, 
they must be largely supplemented by European troops. At the 
request of the Court of Directors, four Eoyal Regiments were sent 
out in 1770.'*®' The then impending danger was for the time 
averted : but, once introduced into India, the time never seemed 
to arrive when these Boyal Regiments could be safely dispensed 


Auber's Jndia. Vol. Il.f p. 58. 
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with. For though the next ten years saw a great change in the 
position of France — ^though her dream of an Eastern Empire had 
passed away with the men from whom it emanated^ La Bourdon- 
nais^ Dupleix, Bossy^ Lally — she was still no unconcerned or 
inactive spectator of the passing events in the East. If she might 
not become herself a rival power to England in India^ she still 
hoped to effect the expulsion of the English hy a combination 
among the n^ve States. With this view she had contrived to 
insinuate into every Courts Mahometan or Hindoo^ one or more 
able officers^ under the pretext of disciplining troops^ but really 
with a view to cai^rying on intrigues in furtherance of her designs 
against the English. The incongruous and equivocal title 
assumed by the son of the Mysore usurper, “ Citizen Tippoo," 
the presence of French officers in the Court of Scindiah, and 
Holkar, and the Feishwah, each with his contingent of French- 
trained troops; the strong French contingent in the service 
of even the Nizam, who professed to be a staunch ally of the 
English ; each and all indicated French influence and intrigue, 
and sometimes also represented French bayonets ; and thus called 
for the continued presence of English troops. Hence the four 
Boyal Be^ments were proiloimced to be indispensable, and were 
only recalled to be from time to time relieved. In 1788, it was 
enacted by Parliament, in the face of earnest remonstrances 
and strong protests on the part of the Court of Directors, who 
petitioned to be allowlA to raise the four European Begiments 
for themselves, that four Royal Regiments should be perma- 
mently maintained in India at the expense of the Company.* 
. Now, under the Company's Chaster their Army was barely 
recognised. In England a Company's Officer's rank was utterly 
ignored ; and in India practically it was little more than nominal. 
A Colonel, the highest rank in the Company's Army, was only 
equal to a Captain in a Royal Regiment, atfd then at the bottom 
of the grade ; and so in each rank ; a Captain in the Company's 
service coming below every Ensign in the Royal Army I The 
impolicy on public grounds, setting aside the personal injustice, 
of this systematic supercession was palpable. 

But it is with the personal question we have to deal. So 
long as the presence of Royal Regiments in India was believed 
to be only a temporary arrangement, this injustice was submitted 
to, though with no very good grace. But no sooner was it 
announced as intended to be permanent, than the officers of 
the Company's Army rose up as one man in protest against 

* Auber*s India Yol. II., 64. These four Royal Regiments were for 
the whole of India j their original distribution being two in Madras, one 
in Bengal, and one in Bombay. ' 
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such g^ross injustice.^ Civilian Historians designate this as 
^^ tlie Mutiny^^ of the English officers j but military men are 
disposed to describe it by a much milder term. So good was 
their cause^ and so powerful the advocacy brought to bear on 
their petition to the King by means of their London Com- 
mittee, that in 1796 they obtained a recognition and re- 
adjustment of rank, and some mitigation of the wrongs to 
which they had been exposed. 

Is it asked, what has all this to do with the Military Orphan 
Society ? A few words will show. 

The Company's Army, as previously constituted, (say in 
1786) t contained only twenty-four officers alcove the rank of 
Major, consisting of ten Colonels and fourteen Lieutenant-Colo- 
,nels. .Under the new Order of 1796 J to place the two armies 
somewhat more on a level on t]ie score of rank, there were ten 
Generals, twenty Colonels, and thirty-four Lieutenant-Colonels. 
So instead of only twenty-four officers, out of a full strength 
of some 700 of all ranks, being exempt from subscription 
to the Fund, here were now six ty -four \ while the increase 
in officers- of the lower grades was barely 150. Moreover, this 
accession* of forty, to the grades in whfcli they would be exempted, 
would take place at once ; whereas the addition of the 150 
more subscribing members would necessarily be a work of 
time. If then the dead weight of twenty-four on the pre- 
vious strength so seriously affected the Fund, how could it 
do otherwise than sink, and that speedily, under the additional 
pressure thus applied to it ? This called forth from the Manage- 
ment one more and stronger appeal to Government to interfere, 
to enforce subscription from all ranks, as the constitution of 
the Army had undergone such a change. Now § Government 
acknowledged the force of the aj)peal. But even now did not 
make the order wUch they, passed absolute. On all officers 
who should be subsequently promoted, it was to be compulsory ; 
while it remained optional with those who had already been prb- 
moted to the favoured grades : and a large majority took advantage 
of the option. But events soon proved that this partial order 
of Government did not suffice. The new century opened with 


* See collection of protests from every station and every arm of the 
Service, preserved in a rare work called ‘'Original Papers, elucidatory of 
the Claims preferred by the Officers of the Honourable Company’s Army in 
India;’’ a copy of which may be found in- the Public Library (Metcalf Hall.) 

f See a General Order published in the^ Calcutta Gazette, June 
8th, 1786. 

t Ibid, Anril 30th, 1796, and corrected in G. 0. November 26th, 1798. 

§, This oraer was passed in August, 1797. 
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war against the Mahrattas, as the old one had closed with that 
against Tippoo^ and the capture of Seringapatam : and the 
Mahratta war, with its battles of Assaye, Allyghur, Delhi, 
Laswaree, and Deeg, each with its list of casualties among 
officers in the higher ranks almost unparalleled, threatened to 
lay the last straw on the cameFs back, in the form of thirty-two 
children of officers in the exempted grades thrown on the 
Fund in the two years 1803 and 1804, besides a large number 
of orphans in the lower grades. Lord Lake now as Commander- 
in-Chief came to the rescue, urged the claims of the Society on 
Government j an^ from April 8th, 1807, subscription in every 
grade has been obligatory,* indeed forming a clause in every 
officer's Covenant of service. 

But there were other claims, weightier and more dircct^ ii^volv- • 
ing far greater sums, to which Government had to listen at ‘this 
period. The amalgamation of the two schools at Levett’s House, 
in 1784, had proved to be productive of very injurious conse- 
quences to the Orphan Fund. The two schools thus brought 
together, both under the same management, came to be regarded 
as parts of the same institution ; so much as that even th6 accounts 
of the two, though so perfectly independent, had bedh mixed 
up together. 

It is the financial injury thus caused to the Society, which 
chiefly concerns us ; yet it is not uninteresting to note how the 
junction worked unfavourably in other ways. It conveyed a 
wrong impression of the constitution of the Society; it gave 
it an eleemosynary character, which as regards neither school 
was true. The Government had, under a ^nse of duty, under- 
taken ^ the charge of the orphans of their soldiers ; those 
orphans were no longer an object of charity. Par less should 
the orphans of the Officers have been presented in that light. 
Although at the coipmencement, donations had, as we have 
seen, been made with liberal ha^d, to enable the Society to 
receive at once the large number of children already oj.*phaned, 
and thrown mainly on public sympathy and support; still the 
very object of the Society had been to put a stop to a system 
which was felt to be as unseemly, in the case of the children 
of English gentlemen, as it was precarious ; the fundamental 
principle of the institution was that thenceforth tlje orphan 
of every Bengal officer was to receive for maintenance and 
education that which had become a right by virtue of the 
parent's subscription. It is evident, however, that this indepen- 
dent principle had been allowed to be lost sight of, mainly 

* A Lieutenant-Colouel’s subsoription being Bs. 12; a Cdoners^Be. 
16 ; and a Generars, Bs. 18. 
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no doubtj from the connection with the other school. Other- 
wise^ we should never have heard of applications for participa- 
tion in the profits of a government Lottery ; still less should 
wc have seen the amateurs of the Calcutta Dramatic Society 
more than once bestowing the proceeds of a public perform^ 
ance to help on the funds of this institution.* Such an 
appeal^ especially as set fcTrth with a lavish overlaying of 
sentiment in the prologues, could not fail to be galling to the 
feelings of every high-minded English officer ; and, as regarded 
the orphans of the soldiers. Government ought not to have 
allowed it. Yet so it was. 

But, in a financial point of view, the consequences to the 
Orphan Society were from the first most serious. The difference 
between the rupees three a month granted by Government for 
each child, and the amount whiph the clothing, feeding, and edu- 
cating of that child actually cost the Society, had, in the first 
six years — that is, betweerf 1783 and 1789 — amounted to no less 
a sum than Rs. 71,000 1 1 And even after the Government 
allowance had been raised to Rs. 5 a month for each child, the 
Society was by no means safe : because, while any sum which in 
any one month might have fallcip short of this maximum was 
always carried to the credit of Government, whenever (as was 
far more frequently the case) the maximum was exceeded, the 
difference was made up, not by Government, but from the funds 
of the Society ! So that, as one of the Managers wrote in 
1794, “ for years the children of the European Soldiery had 

been maintained largely by encroachments on the funds be- 

longing to the children of the officers.^^ 

But, in addition * to the serious loss which was being thus 
incurred every year, there was another injury caused by the amal- 
gp.mation which was still longer overlooked. Of the purchase 
money for Levett^s bouse at Hpwrah, amounting to Rs. 65,000, 
Rs. 40,000 had been advanced by Goveniment for the accommo- 
dation of the Lower School, the remaining Rs. 25,000, dnd 
nearly twice as much more for repairs and enlargement of the 
premises, had come out of the Orphan Fund. All pecuniary 
interest in those premises had of course ceased to the Society from 
the day when their Orphans moved over to Kidderpore ; but they 
continued to lie out of all that money, and it brought to them 
neither Benefit of occupancy, nor interest. Nor was it till the 
year 1804, that their claim to repayment or compensation, 
though repeatedly made, was at all recognised. 1804 seems 
to have been a year of conscientious refunds : for then we find 

* See Calcutta Gazette ^ 16th, 1783 ; Februaiy 26th, 1784 

Ae., &o., 
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Government not only acknowledging this debt^ so far as the 
original purchase money was concerned, though refusing to 
indude in the claim the sums expended on the premises, but 
also authorizing the payment of interest from the date of 
the separation of the Schools, which had accumulated to 
Rs. 83,990. They, moreover, admitted another claim, which was 
to the payment of half the sum which had been lost by the failure 
of the Benga^Bank, amounting to nearly Rs. 5,000 more. 

But there remained still another and even a greater wrong to be 
righted. This too had grown out of the amalgamation. Under 
the fatally false iiiy[)ression that it was all one institution, it had 
become customary at all the stations in the Provinces, to pay 
the Government allowance for soldiers^ children, not from the 
Government Treasury, but from the Fund contributions, of the 
ofScers : thus setting payments toaoldiers* children against pfficers' 
subscription, under the impression that it was all one common 
Fund. It was not till the beginning of the century, that the 
Managers began to be aware to what an extent they were losers by 
this arrangement. The nature and the amount of this loss will be 
best appreciated by the statement made by the Military 'Auditor- 
General, in 1808, to Lord Minto, then Governor-General, who 
insisted upon a searching investigation of the Society's claim, 
and a full report thereon. 

« The arrangement,” (he says)* was, I imagine, adopted as a 
matter of convenience of the Pay Department, and tacitly 
permitted by the managers of the Society, who were not, I 
suppose, aware of the very serious loss with which that arrange- 
^^ment was attended on the fund of the offic^ers^ children. T&s, 
however, is only part of the loss which has attended the past 
confusion of the accounts of the Orphan Society ; for besides 
the advances at out stations, it appears that a considerable p£u*t 
of the expenses of t^e Lower School at 'Howrah, have been 
" provided for by cash advance fropi the stock of the Officers* 
" !^nd, whereby not only great loss of interest has been sustained ; 
but also a loss by discount on the sale of Paper, which has been 
occasionally disposed of to provide for the wants of the Lower 
School. This strange mixture of the accounts of the Officers* 
Fund with those of the Lower School, has been practised for 
many years ; indeed, I believe, from the ealiest period of the 
Institution ; and your Lordship will be able to form a sufficiently 
accurate judgment of the losses to which the Officers* Fund has 
been subject by advances made from its stock for the expenses 
of the Lower School in the course of 86 years, when it is stated 

* Extract from letter of Military Auditor«Oeneral to Governor-Gen ei'al 
dated May 27th, 1808. « 
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that the balance now actually due by the Honorable Company 
to the Managers^ on account of the expenses of the Lower 
" School,,/^?^ twoyearsj — 1805 and 1806 — is Sicca Rs, 44^208-6-6, 
'' and besides this^ it was found that above Bs. 63^000 had^ 
up to December, 1804, become due to the Fund on account of 
advances made to the Howrah School/' 

The result of this representation was, that the accounts of 
the two schools were separated and adjusted, by a large payment 
being made to the Society : and from that time the accounts 
and all proceedings of the Government Lower School have been 
kept distinct from those of the Military Orphan Society* 

And now it seemed as if a brighter day wer% dawning. There 
were, signs of improvement everywhere. The original uncalcu- 
latingjiberality of the Sbeiety, and the laxness and irregularity 
of its administration, were brought under restraint and control ; 
all accounts with Government adjusted ; all arrears paid up ; 
and henceforth the accounts of the two schools kept perfectly 
separate ; subscription from all grades made compulsory ; and 
officers on furlough in England required to pay. And the effect 
of these changes was soon perceptible. 

One gratifying sign of financial* improvement is worthy of 
note. In 1795, an application had come from the most pro- 
gressive of the station committees, that at Cawnpore, to the 
Management, urging them to consider ^^the pittance of a 
widow's pension from Lord Clive's Fund, especially to those who 
were under the necessity of passing their widowhood in this 
countiy," and to extend the .benefits of this Fund to the 
widows." But those were gloomy days for the Society, and 
their reply was that, "such an arrangement formed no .part of 
the Society's plan, and the funds would not admit of their 
" undertaking it. " When, however, another appeal was made in 
l809 on behalf of the Widows' Fund, which had in the mean- 
time been established (in 1805), although the Orphan Society 
found, on consulting the AdVocate-General, that they could fiot 
legally transfer any of their surplus to any other object than 
that for which it was subscribed without obtaining the consent 
of the whole army, they felt themselves to be in a position to 
set apart one lakh of rupees, the interest of which was to be 
given half-yearly in aid of the Widows' Fund. 

Another sign, too, was the building of the Boys' School. In 
1808, Government began to contemplate the removal of the 
Lower School from Howrah, and agreed to purchase some sixty 
beggahs of the southern portion of the Kidderpore Estate, 
(for which they were to give only Bs. 11,000) for the ;puipose 
of erecting on it a suitabb range of buildings. But this plan 
w&B abandoned in ^he following year ; and the space which the 
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Government had intended to purchase was thus replaced at the 
disposal of the Society ; and as Eidderpore House was at that 
time dangerously overcrowded, there being seventy^seven girls, 
and nearly as many boys, it was resolved to make use of this 
available ground, and erect on it a range of buildings capable 
of accommodating 100 boys, with the necessary complement of 
masters. This was at once begun, the building was completed 
(at a cost of Bs. 56,000) and taken possession of by the boys 
of the Upper School in 1810. And the Boys^ and Girls^ Schools 
separated, after having been together in Eidderpore House for 
just twenty years. 

About this timd^ too, the Managers had the comfort of finding 
greater facilities in providing for their boys. Several obtained 
situations in Government offices in Calcutta ; some were appren- 
ticed to the Government of Prince of Wales Island ; and others 
found employment in Amboyna and Java. * * 

And now an additional source of income, to an amount then 
little anticipated, was to be opened out for them. Up to this 
time access to the southern and western suburbs, of Alipore, 
Eidderpore, and Garden Reach, was over the two very . ungainly 
and unsafe bridges, then c commonly known as Jeerafa and 
Serman^s bridges. But in 1810, Government resolved to re- 
place these by two more creditable productions of the Public Works 
Department, though they were still to be wooden structures: 
and, in order to extend the contemplated improvements in this 
region, they applied to the Military Orphan Society to allow a 
road to be made across their property, parallel to the nullah, con- 
necting these new bridges on the Southern bank ; for up to this 
time the grounds of Eidderpore House had 'sloped down to the 
waterts edge.* This new road was constructed in 1812 ; and 
it was then proposed by one of the Managers to let out for 
native tenements and a bazaar the space lying between the road 
and the nullah, which bould be no* longer used by the inmates of 
Eidderpore House. Out of this arofee the " Eidderpore Bazaar.^^ 

All these improvements date from the first and second decade 
of the present century. The Society was then established on a 
firm basis. It had passed through an anxious youth ; it may 
be said to have "come of age" in 1804 ; it had a hard struggle 
into mature manhood during the next fifteen years. 

Here we leave it for the present, to resume its histdry in a 
f ature number. 


* This right was once very warmly but unsuccessfully contested (in 
March, 1813), by the then CoUector of the 24 Pergunnahs, W. Thackei;cy> 
who was no other than the father of the brilliant author of Vanity Fair. " 
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npHE death of Rajah Sir Radhakant Deb Bahadoor, K.c.s.r.,. 

which melancholy event took place at Brindabun on the 
19th Aprils 1867, has evoked the public sorrow of the Hindu? 
community. The position occupied by him was one of great 
influence, and his demise, albeit in the fulness of years, as well as 
of honpuTs, is regarded by his coifhtrymen as a national calamity. 
At a public meeting of his friends and admirers, held at the 
Hall (H the British Indian Association on the 14th May last, 
representatives of different classes bore their weighty testimony 
to his pre-eminent merits. The following resolution passed at 
the meeting, shows the estimation in.which he was held 

That this meeting desires to record its deep sense of sorrow 
at the demise of the Rajah Sir Radahkant Deb Bahadoor, 
K.C.S.I., who, as a pioneer in the cause of native education, as an 
active supporter of all public movements for the general well- 
being of the people, and as a zealous worker for the promotion 
of Sanscrit literature for upwards of half a century, rendered 
services which eminently entitle his memory to the grateful 
respect of the Indian Publfc. 

It is evident that Rajah Sir Radhakant was essentially a 
representative man, and exercised no inconsiderable influence 
on 'the affairs of ortljodox Hindus. The life lived by him 
was truly honourable and laudable. It was a life of unselfish 
devotion to literature, and to what he esteemed the interests 
of his country. The memory of such a man belongs not 
to any particular class or community of men, but is the 
heritage of the civilized world. A short notice of his career 
may not, therefore, bo unacceptable to our readers, specially 
as it was contemporaneous with the commencement and pro- 
gress of several important changes in this country. 

Radhakant Deb was born at his uncle’s house at Simrah^, 
Calcutta, on the 1st Choitro, in the Sakd 1706, corresponding 
with 10th March, 1783, A. D. He was the son of Rajah 
Goopeemohun Deb and the grand-son of Moonshee, after- 
wards Maharajah, Nobokri^hna Deb, the native Persian Seore- 
ary * to Lord Clive. ^ He received his elementary English 
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education at Mr. Cumming’s Calcutta Academy. He also acquired 
a very respectable knowledge of Sanscrit and Persian under 
the private tuition of pandits and moulvies. Though not a 
gpfted man, yet he was endowed with a keen intellect and a 
retentive memory, which enabled him to master those branches 
of learning to which he devoted himself. He greatly improved 
his knowledge by after-study and wide intercourse with scholars. 
Though bom in affluent circumstances, and boasting of a distin- 
guished filiation, he refused the role of a Rajah, and rebelled 
against the system, which, in this country specially, consigns and 
condemns the cadets of opulent families to a life of inaction and 
self-indulgence. Surrounded by temptations which usually prove 
irresistible to men born in affluence, he did not allow them to 
conquer him, but consecrated his energies, his time,. * and his 
resources to the cultivation of literature, and to the great 'work 
of disseminating knowledge. Infljienced by the ambition to 
benefit his fellow-beings, he felt he could best gratify that ambi- 
tion by reviving Sanscrit learning, and assisting in the difiusioii 
of English education. 

When Rajah Radhakant commenced his career, his country- 
men had but just commenced to shake off their quasi-religious 
prejudices against English education, and to manifest an eager- 
ness to receive its benefits when communicated in accordance 
with those principles of reason, discretion, and good faith, which 
the Government promulgated. 

The Mohahidyalia or Hindu College had been established. 
This institution had made some progress under the auspices 
•of the native Directors and European* Secretary. Among 
the * Directors, was Gopeemohuii Deb. Him Radhakant 
succeeded in the Direction. Throughout his connection with 
the College, he strove to promote its interests. On his retire- 
ment from the Committee of Management, the late Honour- 

J ble Mr. • Bethune, as its President, forwarded him the 
bllowing extract from the proceedings thereof, dated the 
S9th June, 1850: — ^'Resolved that this meeting cannot allow 
'' Rajah Radhakant Deb, to retire from an active share in the 
management of the Hindu College, without placing on record 
** their sense of the services which the Rajah had rendered to 
the cause of education in India daring the long,, period of 
thirty-four years, which has elapsed, since his first connection 
with the establishment of the Bidyalia in Calcutta ; and they 
desire to express their hope, that, he may be long spared in 
good health and vigorous old age to witness the good eiSPects 
of the spread of that enlightened spirit of intelligence, which 
" he has been so instrumental in encouraging. ” 
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On the formation of the Calcutta School Book Society^ 
Bajah Radhakant came forward to render his best assist- . 
ance in the preparation and compilation of suitable books, 
adapted to the understandings of those for wliom they were 
intended. 

On the Ist September, 1818, the School Society was estab- 
lished for the purpose of assisting and improving existing 
'^institutions, and preparing select pupils of distinguished talents 
" by superior instruction before becoming teachers and instruc- 
" tors.” The Society was placed under the Control of a Managing 
Committee, composed of twenty-four members, qf whom, sixteen 
were Europeans and eight Natives. The following gentlemen 
were its first office-bearers : — Sir Anthony Buller, President, J. 
H. Harrington and J. P. Larkins, Vice-Presidents, J. Baretto, 
Treasurer, S. Lagrundge, Collector, David Hare, European 
Secretary, and Radhakant Peb, native Secretary. To ensure 
the due fulfilment of the object of the Society, the Committee 
divided themselves into three Sub-committees for the distinct 
prosecution of the three principal plans : — one for the establish- 
ment and support of a limited number of regular schools ; another 
for the aiding and improving the indigenous schools or patsalahg 
of the country ; and the third for the education of a select 
number of pupils in English and in some higher branches of 
tuition. At the end of the first year, the donations amounted to 
about ten thousand rupees. The resources thus munificently 
supplied, enabled the Society to commence its operations in 
right earnest. It established two regular, or, as they were 
termed, " nominal ” schools/ rather to improve by serving as • 
models, than to supersede the existing institutions of* the 
country. They were designed to educate children of parents 
unable or unwilling to pay for their instruction. At that time 
education was not so m'uch appreciated as npw, and the Society 
was perfectly right in giving, gratuitous instruction. Thougl^ 
we readily admit that, as a rule, education must be paid for, 
because it would be otherwise but little prized, yet where there 
is no demand for it, a demand must be created. This consumma- 
tion was brought about by the Calcutta School Society's schools. 
Both the Tuntuneah and the Chapatollah schools were attended 
with remjvkable success. The former was situated on thq^ 
Cornwallis Street, nearly opposite the temple of Kalli^ and con-<?fcf 
sisted of a Bengallee and English department ; the latter waer^ 
held in the house at College Square, now owned by Baboo 
Hara Lall Mitter, and which was entirely an English school. 
The two schools were amalgamated at the end of 1834, The 
amalgamated school is knowh as David Harems school. 
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Badhakanfc Deb discharged for some time the duties of the 
office of Honorary Native Secretary of the Calcutta Scli6ol 
Society^ and took a most lively interest in the schools and 
auxiliary paisalaks established by David Hare. He greatly 
improved those patsalaAs by introducing order and system into 
them^ by bringing them under an energetic and efficient super- 
vision^ and by testing their progress by periodical examinations 
which were held in his own house at Shobabazar. 

In 1820^ Rajah Radhakant published the first Bengallee 
Nitikaihdy and also a Spelling Book^ both founded on the 
European model. He zealously seconded the efforts of David 
Hare for the diffusion of knowledge among the natives^ assist- 
ing him in improving and multiplying schools and patmlahsy 
and introducing him into the penetralia of Hindu, society, 
and thus proved a most valuable co-adjutor of that apostle of 
•education. 

On the question of Female Education, which in his time 
was a vexed question, Radhakant took a temperate line advo- 
•cating zenanay but not school — instruction for females of res- 
pectable classes. This fact, however, clearly proves l^at he was 
deeply impressed with the dvils of allowing women to be brought 
up in ignorance and idleness. He rendered valuable assistance to 
the late Gouramohana Vidyalankara, the Pandit of the School 
Society, in the preparation and publication of a pamphlet, called 
the Stri^Sikeha Vidhayakay on the importance of female education, 
and its accordance with the dictates of the Shastras, The late 
Honourable Mr. Bethune addressed him a complimentary letter, 
.for being the first Hindu in modem time ^ who advocated female 
^education. 

But the fame of Radhakant Deb must rest mainly on the 
voluminous Sanskrit lexicon called, Sabdhakalpadrama, This 
laborious literary un<^ertaking absorbed tlfe best portion of his 
life, and will remain a monument o{ his profound4SichoIarship. As 
a repertory of Sanskrit literature, it is an invaluable book for 
^reference. The comprehensiveness of its range, and the excel- 
lence of its arrangements, are calculated to afford great facilities 
to the study of Sanskrit literature. It therefore constitutes his 
chief claim on the homage of the literary republic. This 
work has elicited the applause of those best able to jqdge of its 
merits. The learned Societies of Europe were the first to recog- 
nise them. The Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg}!, the 
Royal Academy of Berlin, the Kaiserlecheu Academy of Vienna, 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, the Oriental Societies 
of Germany and America, the Asiatic Society of Paris, and the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquities, forwarded him diplcmas 
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of honorary or corresponding membership. Even the crowned 
heads of Europe were not slow in appreciating his literary 
performance^ and in honouring him for it. The late Czar 
Nicholas of Russia and the King Frederick YII. of Denmark 
sent him medals^ and Her Majesty the Queen of England 
conferred on him a splendid gold medab bearing on one 
side the head of Her Majesty, and on the reverse the words— 
From Her Majesty Queen Victoria to Rajab Radhakant 
Bahadoor.^^ It was accompanied with the following letter from 
the Right Honourable Sir Charles Wood, the then Secretary 
of State for India : — 

India Office, July, 1869. 

''Sin, 

•. I have laid before the Queen your letter with the copy 
of tlje Sabdhakalpadrama, fca'warded by you for presentation 
to Her Majesty, and I am commanded to acquaint you that Her 
Majesty has received tfee work very graciously, and fully 
“ appreciating the spirit of loyalty in which you have transmitted 
it, has directed me to forward to you the accompanying 
medal; 

I havtf the honor to be, 

'' Sir, 

Your Most Obedient and Humble Servant, 

" CHARLES WOOD.” 

In 1835, Radhakant Deb and Dwarkanath Tagore were 
appointed by the Government to bo Justices of Peace and 
Honorary Magistrates of the Town of Calcutta. The post 
was then really on^ of honour, inasmuch as it was confined to 
a chosen few, instead of being conferred, as now, upon the whole 
horde of Browns and Boses, Robinsons and Ramchunders. 

• On the 10th July, 1837, the Governor-General in Council in 
consideration of his * high social, ancestral, and personal claims 
invested Radhakant Deb wijih a khilat, or robe of honour, jewels, 
a sword and shield, and conferred on him the title of Rajah and 
Bahadoor. The late Sir William Hay Macnaughten, then 
Secretary to the Government of India, thus announced to him 
the conferral of the distinction. — " That the Governor-General in 
Council has been pleased to confer this honour on you in consi- 
deration of the dignity of your ancestors, the high character for 
probity and learning you bear among your countrymen, and the 
laudable anxiety you have ever displayed to render your services 
useful to the public. The title of Rajah and Bahadoor, which 
his Lordship in Council has been pleased to confer upon you, 
" will accordingly be notified in the Official Gazette, and will be 
^'•accompanied by the usflal marks of distinction.^^ 
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Towards the middle of 1818^ the hitherto unchequered life 
of Badhakant Deb met with a rude shock. An aggfravatied 
affray having occurred ' in Monohurpore^ a village situated 
in the sub-division of Serampore^ a false charge of aiding and 
abetting in it was preferred at the instigation of Bykantnath 
Moonshee against Bajah Badhakant. He was arrested in con- 
sequence of it^ and was incarcerated in a room standing upon 
the compound ,of the dwelling house of the Joint Magistrate. 
Though the offence was bailable^ and bail was forthcoming, 
vet it was refused. But the Nizatnut Adawlut, on application 
being made to it^ ordered the Bajah to be enlarged on bail. 
The Joint Magistrate primd facie case had been made 

out against the Bajah, sent it up for trial to the Sessions. Court. 
Mr. Bobert Torrens was appointed Special Sessions Judge to 
try the ease. After a searching and protracted investigation, 
he dismissed the case as false, and ordered the Bajah t6 be 
discharged. The acquittal of the Rajah was a source of great 
satisfaction to those who were intimately acquainted with him. 
Sir Herbert Maddoo.k, k.t., the then Deputy Governor of Ben- 
gal, in a letter dated i4th January, 1 849, thus writes to him : 

I wish you would call upon* me to-morrow or the next day. 
''You have had my sympathy in your late misfortune, and I 
"wish to congratulate you on the honourable acquittal which you 
"have received.'' 

On the institution of the order of the Star of India, Bajah 
Badhakant was the only Bengalee gentleman who was invested 
with the K.C.S. I-ship. The venerable knight did not, however, 
live long to enjoy, this well-merited distinctiqn. 

In politics, !^dhakant Deb was an undoubted reformer. Though 
he had no strong political views or fine abstract theories of 
government, yet he was a zealous advocate of the political as 
well as the mental elevation of liis •countrynSen. He had taken 
a lead in several public movements arpong the native community 
for \he promotion of their political welfare, before he identified 
himself with the present advanced political party of Bengal. 

When the grand demonstration against the Resumption of 
Lakhraj lands was made, ho took an active part in it. It was 
in the shape of a monster meeting, which was held in the Town 
Hall for the purpose of protesting against that measurp. The 
meeting was attended by eight thousand people, the bulk of 
whom, denied all standing-room in the Hall, assembled out- 
side it in the maidan. He was a leading member of the Land- 
holders' Association, which continued its useful labours on behalf 
of the zemindars of Bengal for several years, till it was replaced 
by the Bengal British Indian Associatiob, which was established 
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on a more catholic basis^ having for its object the promotion of 
the interests of the ryots as well as those of the zemindars. 
In 1851, the latter body was in its turn superseded by the 
establishment of the British Indian Association, of which Bajali ^ 
Kadhakant Deb was elected the President. He retained the office 
of President of the British Indian Association till his death, and 
used to declare that he was more proud of that office than of his 
title of Rajah Bahadoor, inasmuch as it indicated the chiefship 
of a body which was a power in the State, and was destined 
to achieve immense good to the country. Though latterly his 
age and retiring habits incapacitated him froiji taking an active 
part in the deliberations of the British Indian Association, yet 
his interest in them never waned. Whenever there was any 
public movement in connection with the Association, he used to 
cottie out from his retirement and join in the same. There were 
often questions in which )ie was not at one with the leading 
members of the Association, but in such cases he subordinated 
his convictions to those of the latter, and allowed them to have 
their own way rather than create a schism. Thus he led a party 
which he did not strictly represent but in this respect be was 
not in a worse predicament than his groat prototypes of England, 
Gladstone and Disraeli, who respectively lead the Liberals and the 
Conservatives. He represented, in fact, family influence and ^ 
personal prestige rather than strong political convictions. 

In religion, the views of the Rajah Radhakant Deb may 
be best described by saying he was a consistent and orthodox 
Hindu. Like several other enlightened men of other enlight- 
ened times, he clung to* the creed in which he had been 
cradled. But it was a creed not calculated to make human nature 
richer and higher, but poorer and smaller than it is originally 
constituted. He did not out-grow the prejudices of the nursery. 

The superstitious' element which had been mild -^in his 
father. Rajah Gopeemohun, and torpid in his uncle, Rajah 
Rajkissen, assumed in him an aggressive development. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at, that bis attachment to the 
antiquated customs and usages of his country, was as devoted, 
as his advocacy of educational measures was zealous. In him, 
the argument had a strong hold that what has lasted a long time 
must be ^ight, and was intended to last. The reverence for 
existing usages which is strong in human nature was stronger 
in Radhakant Deb. His belief in the wisdom of his ancestors 
was unlimited. Thus impressed, he proved during the latter end 
of his life an anachronism. He witnessed the beginning of a 
new age. More than half a century had passed, since he was the 
pet of his grand-father, Maharajah Nobokrishna. A new world 
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bad come into being. The places he frequented^ the schools and 
colleges he visited^ the public meetings he attended^ were ffled 
with men^ compared with whom^ the contemporaries of Nobo- 
krishna and Gopeemohun might be denominated barbarous^ men 
of new ideas and new feelings^ men who had been trained in our 
educational institutions^ and whose character had been moulded 
by English education^ by intercourse with Englishmen^ by wealth, 
by commerceyiand by trade. Was it possible that the Bengal 
of Moonshee Nobokrishna could be revived in the midst of the 
intellectual civilization and Europeanization of the present age ? 
But this impossibility does not seem to have occurred to Badha- 
kant Deb. He could not accept or realize the revolution that 
was going on around him. He was surprised and grieved to 
find customs and institutions, which had been consecrated by 
immemorial usage, subjected to 9 strict scrutiny, and Hinduism 
itself summoned to the bar of reason. He was scandalised to 
see liberties in thought and action assumed in broad day-light, 
which would have been condemned by his father and grand- 
father as pestilential heterodoxy. 

Though naturally a humane man, his humanity was cramped 
by a mistaken prejudice for the institution of Suttee. When 
Lord William Bcntinck passed his celebrated edict for the 
abolition of that revolting rite, Radhakant Deb moved the 
Dhurma Shohha to petition Her Majesty^s Government at 
Home for the repeal of the same. Bammohun Boy was in 
England when the petition reached its destination, and had 
the gratification to see its prayer rejected. When the Lex Loci 
was passed by the Legislature of India, Radhakant Deb not only 
failed to appreciate the great principle affirmed and recognised 
by it, but denounced it as an infringement of the rights of the 
Hindus. Great was his astonishment, greater still his indig- 
nation, when on examwiing the provisions of the law, he found 
tl;at native Christian converts, always his hete noir^ were entitled 
to succeed to their inheritance when their fathers died intestate. 
He went up to Her Majesty's Government for its abrogation. 
Happily for the interests of humanity, the petition shared 
the same fate as the Suttee petition. Again, in 1856, the 
Association of Friends for the Promotion of Social Improve- 
ment submitted to the Legislative Council a welLreasoned 
petition for the enactment of a law for the suppression of the 
evils of polygamy, Radhakant Deb thought it proper to head 
a counter-movement, and get up a counter-petition. When he 
took action in these matters, he no doubt believed that he 
was acting according to the dictates of his own conscience, but 
was in reality exercising a retrogressive influence on society. * 
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At the first blush of the matter^ it seems hard and scarcely 
fai^ that Radhakant Deb should be judged as we have judged 
him. There are those who are dazed by the glamour of greats 
ness, and are unable to find any errors associated with it. 
They regard such errors but as accidents. We believe, how- 
ever, that the most faithful painter is he who represents 
the imperfections, as well as the perfections of his subject. 
What we have said, we have said in the interests of truth 
and principle. 

We freely admit that Radhakant Deb acted according 
to the light that was in him. We are, moreover, inclined 
to believe that he excelled the system of religion in which 
he had been brought up, as so many of the votaries of 
better '.and purer systems fall short of them. He was a 
man of intense earnestness, « of strong convictions, and of 
undoubting faith, but he lacked breadth of views and latitudina- 
rianisrn of principle. He also lacked that bold spirit and 
penetrating genius, which inspired a Ramanund and Ram- 
mohun Roy, and which lifted them out of the mass of men^ 
whose belief is regulated by the geography of their country, 
and the prejudices of their llurser}^ We conceive that narrow 
and superstitious views and dogmas are often incompatible 
with a progressive civilization, and we have seen how the 
views and dogmas of Radhakant Deb marred his usefulness 
and interfered with the formation of a healthy public opinion. 
As the Coryphoeus of Hinduism, his position was necessarily that 
of a patron of error. The circle in which he moved, and of 
which he was the cei^tre, strove to ostracise enlightened men, and 
to strangle reformatory measures. His religious drill-sergeant 
Baboo Abinash Gangoolly, exceeded his chief in the severity 
of. his persecution of heterodoxy, and compelled him to war 
with heretics against his better judgment.. 

But iu justice to Radhakant Deb, we are bound to declare in 
favour of tlie active religion of his life. The suavity of his 
disposition, and the nobility of his heart, endeared Iiim to all 
with whom he was brought into intimate and familiar contact. 
His purse was always open to the calls of distress. He was 
not only a literary man, but a patron of literature. .He delighted 
to assist^ that class of pandits who are seldom in easy cir- 
cumstances, and whose normal condition may be described to 
be one of impecuniosity. One of the last acts of his active 
life, was a graceful donation to a foreign scholar. Dr. S. Schutz 
of Germany having applied through Dr. Roer to Radhakant 
Deb for the sum of £40 to £50 in order to enable him to 
keop his iSanskrit library; the Rajah cheerfully forwarded him 

M 
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banknotes for rupees four hundred. The acknowledgment 
of the recipient is dated Bidefield, October, the Slst, 1857, 
and thus concludes: — “May Heaven protect you and grant 
“ you hhalth and happiness ; may the great Author of the world 
“ give me an opportunity of proving that 1 am not unworthy 
“ of your kindness.*' 

The biography of Bajah Badhakant Deb may be summed 
up in the woiais — “ He went on cultivating and disseminating 
“ knowledge.” Among the opulent and highly-placed Hindu 
gentlemen of Bengal, he was one of the first to set the 
example of a life devoted to study. The very plan of his life 
was quite different from that of those surrounding him. He 
had no personal prospects to promote, no officials to Kow- 
tow, and no sakehlogues to conciliate. In striving and 
wrestling in the fight of life, he did not seek a foremost 
place, but a foremost place was accorded to liim. Though 
Hindu society has entered into a new pliase for which new 
leaders are required, yet we shall be glad to see it under the 
pilotage of men, endowed with his earnestness of puiq)ose and 
singleness of heart, and deep conscientiousness, but saturated by 
the enlightened spirit of the present age. 
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Art. IV . — Notea of a Trip abroad^ with detaita ^of a aix days 
walk in Switzerlandy in May^ 1866. By an Old 
Bengalee. 

W HEN a man on the shady side of fifty^ finds himself for 
the first time desirous of rushing into print, he should 
have something like a good excuse to the public and to himself. 
The excuse of the writer of these notes, who is known to 
his’ friends under the designation of Colonel Saipivel, 
is, that having, also for^ the first time, enjoyed the pleasure 
of a brief holiday in Switzerland, and been enabled quite by 
accident to make what, he hopes, will be deemed good use of his 
chance, after having felt the want of knowing a little of the 
country before starting, he is induced to think that even the 
few hints he can now give, may be found interesting and useful 
to intending tourists, to the extent at least of pointing out 
how a small section of that grand country can be travelled 
over, to good, if not to the best, advantage. And if this hope 
is realized by a few tourists, with ^ven a small portion of 
the pleasure derived by himself frp'^ first making and now 
recording his six days^ walk, he tr ' the requisite excuse will 

be deemed fairly giwn. 

During the last thirty-six years Colonel Samivel has travelled 
much, often amongst those Himalayan mountains which in eleva- 
tion greatly exceed Mont Blanc, and certainly -cannot fall short of 
that or any mountain in 'Europe fo^ grandeur or sublime 
desolation. But the little lie saw of Switzerland satisfied hjpa, 
that a man must be difficult to please who is not charmed 
with what he can see and do there. And if the Alps do lack 
the grandly majestic backing of mountains rising to an eleva- 
tion of 28,000 feet, with many varying from 22,000 feet up 
to that limit, they have the great charm and comfort of civili- 
zation in the valleys close at hand, with a happy and prosperous 
people, smiling villages, orchards, and vineyards, ^ and good 
creature comforts nearly everywhere available, which are so 
much wanted and missed in the Himalayas. ^ 

Indeed, the only point of decided lack of interest in the 
Alps, is in the almost ^total absence of animal life, which 
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appears very remarkable. Such a tour as Colonel Samivel de- 
scribes could Dot^ he says^ be made in the Himalayas at any season 
of the year, without the traveller seeing many varieties of 
pheasants^ deer^ black and probably red bears^ wild goats and 
sheep^ including the huge ovis ammon, and perhaps the wild 
yak and wild horse among the highest limits of his journey ; 
nor could he well fail, if a sportsman, to have many chances of 
a good shot without even leaving his road or path. But in the 
Alps, our CcSonel records, hardly one wild animal is to be met, 
and only a very few small birds. There are marmots on the higher 
ranges, and a stray fox may be seen ( he did see one at 
Grindelwald, also* a brace of grouse), but there is a very 
disadvantageous comparison in this respect between the Alps 
and the Himalayas, and it formed the only drawback in his 
estimation to the full enjoyment of travel in the Alps.* ’ , 

Colonel Samivel left London oh the 1st May, had a very rough 
passage from Dover to Calais, and nearly all the passengers suf- 
fered to an extent that made him think how dear travelling must 
be to them, when it must be approached and left through such a 
dismal portal as even two hours of the misery he witnessed ! But 
warm soup, and a good luncli, at Calais soon brightened up even 
the most disconsolate of his fellow -passengers, and all their 
troubles were forgotten before the next morning. 

Calais Brussels, Aix-la-Chapclle, Cologne and its won- 
derful Church of St. Ursula, also the fine old Roman arch- 
way leading to the now being modernized and repaired 
townhall, both deserving more notice than they usually 
receive, Ems, with its beauties of nature, and moral defor- 
mity in the shape of a gorgeous Coursal*'^ or gaming-house, 
and Wiesbaden, where naturo is almost as lavish of her 
beauties, while the drawback is even more gorgeous and ruin- 
insisting, — too often ruin entailing no doubt, — all these are well 
known, and in their way deservedly' admired. Our author would, 
however, say a word in favour of Bonn, where the flowers were 
so beautiful, and the nightingales were singing day and night 
in such numbers, and with such a glorious variety of har- 
mony, that he could have lingered there for weeks, instead of 
for the brief two days happily enjoyed with a kind friend. 

From Wiesbaden Colonel S. went to Heidelberg, with its grand 
old castle and fine collection of relics, pictures, ic^, 'and the 
beautiful panorama of river, town, and opposite hill-side spread 


* Colonel Samivel was unfortunate. The Austrian. Bavarian and Noric 
ranges abound in cliamois and other game. JEd, C, B, 
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out in full view, most enjoyable, and worth a longer visit than 
he could aflFord. 

Thence to Lucerne, with its beautiful blue iSke in front, and 
Kighi and Pilatus to left and right, all very enticing, though 
doubtless more so in fine weather than during the rain and 
gloom he encountered. But the trip down the lake to Fluelen 
on a stormy day, brought out the grand masses of mountain 
which shut in the lake, in perhaps their greatest beauty, 
and he states that he rarely enjoyed anything more ^lian this day^s 
steamer travel, with the short walk to quaint Altorf where Tell 
is said to have shot his famed arrow, but which travellers 
are now beginning to look upon as quite an old woman’s story. 

From Lucerne he proceeded by steamer to Alpnach Gisted (about 
one hour) ; and thence by diligence to Brienz, passing the small 
lak^s Sarnen and Lungen, and pver the Briinig, was a beautiful 
trip, .somewhat marred by high wind and snow on the Briinig, the 
snow turning to heavy rain as he neared Brienz, and spoiling 
much of the pleasure of the steamer run to Interlaken. 

Prom Interlaken, where the walnut trees are of great size, 
flowers pretty, and the view of the Jungfrau most glorious 
from the hotel windows, he took a* drive with a friend to see 
Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald. The scenery up the Lauter- 
bruinien glen is very grand. The famed Staubbach water-fall, 926 
feet in lieight, rather disappointed our traveller, and it certainly 
looks better from a little distance than from close under, where 
the volume of water appears smaller than it really is, but from a 
distance, the apparent ascending of part, while the main body is 
falling, caused, by the foamy particles falling slower thaji 
the body of water,*is curious and interesting. Returning a 
few miles down the Lauterbrunnen glen, he turned eastward 
up the Grindelwald glen, which though less grand and wild was 
very fine, numerous large cherry and apple trees being in full flower 
along the lower parts of the valley, as indeed, everywhere 
during the merry month of ’May in Switzerland, a.nd many *of 
the trees much larger than they are accustomed to in England. 
He reached Grindelwald after 4i hours of leisurely carriage 
travel and loitering about, and the fine cultivated valley witli 
the grand Eiger mountain rising up snow-clad boldly on the 
south side, its glacier descending quite to the valley, was 
indeed a fine sight. The glacier is about one mile from the vil- 
lage, and Colonel S. was soon indneed by his guide to walk across 
and see it. A feeder of the black Liitschine River comes from 
the mouth of the glacier, an arched opening of blue ice, about 
sixty feet wide and twelve feet high, dripping clear water 
uqjler the warm sun-shine. On one side men were busily 
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employed quarrying out the clear blue ice^ looking exactly like 
a marble quarry^ for dispatch, to the Paris Exhibition of 1867 ! 
He had passed many long narrow carts, drawn by one horse 
or bullock, laden with the ice, thinly covered with coarse cloth 
or blankets, and it had struck him that the waste in transit 
must be every great. 

A guide soon induced Colonel S. to think that a walk over the 
grand Scbeideck pass, to Keisenbach near Meyringen, would 
be easy and agreeable, and his description so reminded me of 
pleasant wanderings in the snow in former days, that he at 
once decided on making the trip next day. 

The friend wfch whom Colonel Samivel had till then 
travelled returned in the carriage to Interlaken, and he himself 
to sleep at the Hotel du Glacier, and make an early start next 
morning. He had no change o^ clothes, nor any suitable boots 
for walking, but he believed there could be no great difficulties 
before him. He had the pleasure *of seeing three Cue ava- 
lanches fall from the upper part of the grand Eiger mass, while 
sitting at dinner in the hotel, and he went early to bed in hopes 
of a Cne morning and early start. We propose now to make 
gome extracts from Colonel SamivePs journal, allowing him to 
speak in the Crst person. 

VI th May , — I was up at 8-15 a. m., and ready by 3-30, the 
morning very Cne, a cookoo calling and a small bird singing 
merrily, even at this early hour, while the cold grey masses of 
snow across the valley appeared very grand. 

After waiting a long while for the guide, I sent a man to his 
h^ouee, fearing he might have cln^iged his mind, and that I 
should, lose my walk. He came about 4 a.m., looking very 
unhappy, and said that his wife had been taken dangerously 
ill during the night, and was yet so. He liad not been in b^d, 
as was evident from his looks, \>\i\, his eWer brother who was 
one of the b.est guides in the province would accompany me 
oil the terms settled, viz,, twelve francs, including drink-money, 
and everything, with option to me to give more or not. I 
liked the appearance of the new guide, and though his speaking 
only French and German was a difficulty, considering that I 
knew no German and only' the little Freneh learned at school 
nearly forty years before, I agreed to start : some bread, hard 
boiled eggs, and a flask of brandy had been made ready over- 
night, and we started at 4-10 A.ai. I would here say that for 
travellers who wish to he conveniently near the snow and 
glaciers, and to tramp a little upon them without trouble or 
inconvenience, I have seen no place more likely to suit, for 
a few days’ visit, than Grindelwald,* which in many respw'ts 
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is a most inviting spot : and the hotel accommodation is 
good. jfr 

I had not provided myself with a compass^ so can only say 
that our route over the grand Scheideck was in a tolerably 
north-east direction^ while the bearings of peaks or ranges noted 
by me must be taken as guess work. A compass is I think 
essentially necessary for pleasure^ and may prove so for safety 
in snow travellings and as I had formerly always used one^ 
I should have been provided in this instance, but that my walk 
was quite unexpected. Our route lay up the valley, gradually 
ascending, the sunrise lighting up peak after peak to the south 
until all was' one blaze of light, and the guide assured me that 
a more perfect day for our trip could not have been found. At 
6-25 A.M., we were opposite the upper glacier, a quantity of 
confusedly heaped together blue ice, with some grand overhang- 
ing masses of snow here and there, that would descend in fine 
avalanches, perhaps during the day, certainly in a few 
days, under the warm sun-shine now likely to prevail. 

At 6 A. M., we readied the first snow on the west slope 
of the grand Scheideck, with some grand precipices of the 
north face of the Wetterhorn, ju^ across a narrow valley to 
our right, rising perpendicularly, or often overhanging, to an 
elevation of, I think, fully 2,000 feet ; and beyond, the pure 
snow of the main peak glistened under the sun-shine as if 
studded with millions of diamonds. The snow we walked 
over was almost equally brilliant, and on putting a small 
diamond ring into it, the stone appeared to twinkle and blaze 
just the same, certa^ly not more brilliantly. The occasional 
rills of water we passed were coated with pure ice from last 
night^s frost, and the snow was crisp and firm, seldom giving 
way under the foot. This firmness in the early morning is 
a great comfort, ai/d any one who Jrnows the difference 
between walking over a firm, surface or sinking in thigh-deep ^if 
a few hours later, will appreciate the advantage of early rising 
for snow travel. Occasional bird tracks in the snow, some of 
rather large size, were the only signs of life w#Baw, though a 
few deserted huts, now half-buried in the snow, showed how 
different would be the scene as summer advanced, and the 
herds of jattle were moved up to the young herbage, when all 
below in the valley would be parched up.-^ 

At one part of the easy ascent we had a fine view of the 
main peak of the grand Eiger mountain, 12,240 feet, behind 
the smaller peak seen from Grindelwald : and away, to ' our 
left was the fine mass of the Faulhorn, with its two hotels 
seemingly half-buried id snow, how different to what they 
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would be in a few weeks when full of eager and happy 

tourists ! w 

The whole ascent to the summit of the grand Scheideck was 
easy, over broad masses of snow, a few pine trees here and 
there ; and at 7.15 a.m., we sat down to breakfast on the snow- 
covered roof of the stable of the hotel, now deserted and 
heavily drifted round with snow. The view around was very 
grand, including all seen from Oriiidelwald and some fine 
distant masses of snow to the north-east, while close across 
to our right, the steep rocky precipices of the Wetterhorn rose 
grandly up. 

After resting lialf an hour, my only drawback being cold 
feet from having now and then sunk knee-deep in the snow, 
we started for Reisenbach, over fine snow beds, with patches 
of pine forest as we descended^ the trees beautifully fringed 
with icicles and long moss. By decrees we came upon -bare 
patches of ground, covered with small, blue, and white croeusses, 
which with other pretty flowers, the deep blue gentian included, 
seem to spring up immediately the snow disappears. 

My guide was intelligent and obliging, and I was veiy 
agreeably surprised to find Itow much I could understand his 
French, after persuading him to speak slowly and clearly. In 
fact I never after had any trouble, and as we talked nearly the 
whole day (and afterwards during our six days^ trip) . I must 
have learned more French at school, and in a little subsequent 
very desultory reading, than I ever had an idea of, which may 
be a comfort to other travellers, who at first think, as I really 
did, that speaking or understandujg French was out of the 
question. 

At 9-10 A.M., we left the snow, save occasional patches here 
and there, and 1 halted to rest at a small chalet, witli a fine 
snow and precipice view, all across to right, including the 
peaked croga Engelshorncr, and the grand Wetterhorn heavily 
snow-clad above and below, with a Wit as it were of huge crags 
along the middle height. 

I Wl a goodUglass with me, and could see some immense 
overhanging masses of snow that must soon topple over. 
In fact I waited long in ht^pes of seeing a good avalanche, 
and I had just noted none will oblige us, ” and^ risen to 
move onwards, when a grand mass came thundering down, the 
finely pulverized snow rising again in a high mist-like cloud, 
and then a.11 settling gradually and silently. It was a fine 
sight, and though avalanches have long ago lost the cliarm of 
novelty for me, I know nothing in nature more calculated to 
excite a keen and most pleasurable s<^nse of awe mingled with 
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admiration^ nor anything I would more gladly witness again 
and again ; in which opinion I believe most Alpine travellers 
will agree. 

At 10-15^ we passed for about 500 feet over the d^ris of a 
huge avalanche, which, when it first fell, must have blocked up 
Ihe valley. Now it was a dirty mass of stone, gravel, and 
broken and uprooted trees, but conveying powerfully to the 
mind the idea of what vast masses of snow musj; accumulate 
during winter on the steep mountain sides, and the devastation 
they must cause when the inevitable toppling over is brought 
about by the return of spring and warmth. 

These debris were only a few hundred yards aBove the Rosenlaui 
Hotel, pleasantly situated in a narrow valley with the fine Engels 
horner. peaks eastward, and the glacier coming down just 
opposite between the Wellhorn and Rosenhorn masses of snow. 
I did not visit the glacier, being anxious to keep trysle with my 
friend, who had promised to meet me at Reisenbach at 1 P.M., 
or to send out a searching party, if, as he rather expected, I 
should be lost in the show ! But the glacier may easily be 
visited daring a day^s walk across from Grindelwald, or, if 
time and money admit, a few day^ miglit be very pleasantly 
passed at the Rosenlaui Hotel, which seems large and comfortable. 
It had been opened a few days before for the season, and I 
enjoyed a good cup of coffee, as the guide pleaded headache 
and wanted one. 

From Rosenlaui the descent is moderate through fine pine forest 
and along the banks of a stream, with varying and grand views 
of tlie snow and peaks across to ^'ight. 

At noon we passed’ a fine water-fall, the Seileebach, coming 
over some fine cliffs across the ravine to the left. This is 
nearly or quite as good as the Staubbach at Lauterbrunnen, but 
it ceases occasionally in summer. 

A bad road and steep descent brought us to the. Reisenbach 
fall at 12-20, when a turn in the road opens out a fine view 6f 
the main fall, about 100 yards to the left. This is not so high 
as the Staubbach, but it has a much larger violame of water 
coming over a grand amphitheatre of rock, and is altogether 
a much finer object. From a knoll below, the escape is seen 
through a fine rocky gorge, and, with the sun behind to left as 
I had it,' a beautiful rainbow is visible spanning the gorge. 
There are several lower falls of less height and grandeur in 
the downward course of the water, till it meets the Jdeyringen 
valley, and, on the opposite hills to right, north-east, at about 
three miles’ distance, two other fine falls are visible from the 
kn.'sll. • 


N 
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1 reached the Reisenbach Hotel after a farther short but 
steep descent at 12-45^ much pleased with my trip^ and little, 
if at all tired, though I had made it without any preliminary 
walking exercise. Indeed, the grand Scheideck is, for a pass, 
singularly easy. Most ladies could walk it, Vith only the 
precaution of an early start to avoid the inconvenience of sink- 
ing deep into the snow, and there is very much of grand and 
beautiful scenery to repay the attempt. 1 was rather early in 
the season, and indeed the first to pass from Orindelwald, but 
two young women had crossed with a guide from Meyringen a 
few days before, and as they started late in the morning they 
had to tramp waiSt-deep, crinolines and all, through a long dis- 
tance of heavy and soft snow. In the season the pass can be 
and is ridden over easily, but then most of the snow 1 ha,d the 
pleasure of seeing, and probably, all I had the pleasure of walk- 
ing over, would disappear in a few weeks, and whether for 
grandeur of scenery, beauty of fordst- foliage, or avoidance of 
the summer heat of the vallies, (and they are hot almost beyond 
walking endurance even in the end of May), I cannot too 
strongly urge the advantage of spring over summer travelling 
in Switzerland. Nay, 1 am persuaded that all who see 
the country only during summer or autumn, have but a poor 
and incomplete idea of its wonderful beauties earlier in the 
year, and any one who has tried and enjoyed summer travel 
will, I am sure, if he only faces a little hotel discomfort in 
May (when painting and preparations are in vogue), admit the 
great additional enjoyment to be derived from an earlier ramble^ 

, My friend had not arrived at Reisenbach, and to this chance 
I probjibly owed the six days^ walk ” here'after to be des cribed. 
My guide, named Furor of Grindelwald, had during the latter 
part of our walk told me — ^as perhaps he would have told any 
one — ^that he found I walked well and gave him no trouble, 
and that if I liked he Would take me a longer round over finer 
scenery, and with the least possible' trouble and expense. 1 was 
so delighted with the morning’s walk, that his proposal rather 
pleased me, but 1 was unable to speak French sufficiently to 
arrange preliminaries, and therefore 1 said it could not be 
thought of, unless we had some one who spoke English to settle 
everything. 

"Oh! the landlord at Reisenbach spoke English* well and 
" knew him also.” When, therefore, I found my friend had not 
reached the hotel, 1 ordered a bottle of wine, and after a glass 
all round to break the ice, I propounded the guide’s offer to the 
landlord. He at once produced a fine relief map of the coun- 
try, and in half an hour we settled pleasantly that the guide ;^yas 
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to meet me at Sion on the evening of 21st May, and accompany 
me to Brieg, the glaciers of the Rhone, over the Grimsel pass 
to Beisenbach, thence, to Kanderstig, over the Gemmi pass, and 
down to Loik. There we were to part, I for Sion, and the guide 
back to Grindelwald. His pay was to be six francs a day, all 
expenses included, and as it would take him two days to reach 
Sion, and two more to return home from Loik, while our walk 
would occupy five days, I was to pay in all fifby-foi^ir francs for 
nine days. 

No drink-money nor any extra was to be demanded, and I 
might extend the trip for a few days longer if I wished, 
paying six francs for each additional day. All this was clearly 
understood, and 1 gave the guide a paper specifying it, telling 
him that if alive and well on the 21st May, I certainly would 
meet him at Sion \ and so for the present we parted. 

It -being nearly 2 p.m., and the last steamer leaving Brienz 
for Interlaken at 4^ p. m., I started to walk the nine miles; but 
when about half way 1 met my friend in a carriage with some 
ladies, and turned bact with them to the hotel. Thence I 
accompanied the ladies to the upper Reisenbach falls, which were 
greatly admired, and we drove Black to Interlaken through 
Brienz and along the west bank of the lake, rather too long a 
drive with a slow pair of horses, arriving at 8i p.m. for dinner, 
which all had fondly hoped for at 6 p.m. 

On the 18th May, we left Interlaken by the steamer down 
the beautiful lake of Thun, scenery at first wild, with snow-clad 
mountains chiefly along the south side, but gradually becoming 
softer and very pretty. 

The steamer touclied at Spiez on the south bank, a very 
lovely spot (which 1 was afterwards to see again, though at the 
time 1 did not know it), and at Oberhausen on the right bank, 
a lovely spot with neat houses,, vineyards, and wood in the back- 
ground, and some pretty chalets and a fine residence further o:^ 
We reached Thun in hours of pleasant and fast steaming over 
the deep blue lake, and thought wc had seen few prettier spots. 
OflF by railway through fine English-looking scenery, very sooth- 
ing to the feelings after the wild scenery of Lake Lucerne, the 
Brunig Pass, and my recent snow walk. We passed through 
Berne, a quaint and very interesting city, nearly surrounded by 
the river Aare which flows in a deep channel far below the houses. 
We had only time to walk down the main street, and admire 
its grotesque fountains and statues, fine houses with balconies 
cushioned with red cloth, and to take a hurried dinner, when 
inexorable time called us to the train for a rush through Frey- 
burg, Lausanne, and all the fine country intervening, to Geneva. 
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The day was very "iSnej but this was far too hurried a ran for 
pleasure; and the little I saw of Berne with a bare glimpse at 
Freyburg and one of its long spider web-like suspension 
bridges, made me regret very much not having arranged for 
at least one day at each place. Indeed, among the many pretty 
and pleasant spots in Switzerland, I think Thun, Berne, and 
Freyburg, likely to be very enjoyable halting places, where 
mountain scenery and travel are not particularly desired ; but 
thigre is much also to be said for Lucerne, Brienz, ImhoiF, 
Interlaken, and indeed many places in beautiful Switzerland, 
and he must be difficult to please who cannot suit his taste at 
one or other of tfiem. 

The first view of the lake of Geneva, after emerging from 
a tunnel near Lausanne, is very fine, a grand sheet of deep 
blue water at the foot of a vine-dclad slope to the left, and beyond 
and across it some fine snow-clad mountains. IHirther*on, a 
fine but distant snow view opens out to the south-east, but 
generally the banks are low and uninteresting, after the lakes 
of Lucerne and Brienz, and it would be desirable, where a choice 
of routes exists, to see these after instead of before Geneva. 
We had a grand view of Mont Blanc, lighted up in sunshine 
long after the country all round was in twilight, and this* 
somewhat repaid us for having rattled so fast through so much 
fine country during a long day's travel. 

Geneva appears a fine city, the houses lofty and good in 
the main streets, which are very broad and cleanly with 
a fine broad bridge of eight segmental iron arches over the Rhone, 
as it leaves the lake and several other ^ bridges lower down. 
But I saw too little of the place to attempt any description, 
and, after providing myself with a pocket compass, I said 
good-bye to my friend, and started at % p. m. on the SQth 
May ill the steamer for Bouveret at tiie head of the lake. 
The day was very line, and the steamer crowded, as were 
others, to a degree I thought only Thames' steamers could 
exhibit. Most of the passengers, however, left at the first or 
second stopping places, for their Sunday afternoon's outing, 
and there were but few remaining when we reached Bouveret 
at 7*85 P.M. after a most enjoyable afternoon's trip. The 
steamer kept along the south-east side of the lake until 
. 5-18 P.M. touching at various places, the banks ^ generally 
low and studded with neat chalets, houses, villages, and exten- 
sive vineyards, all indicating a large and thriving population. 

The mountains in the disWee, chiefly on the west side, were 
capped with fast vanishing snow, and the general view, with 
the deep blue water, and occasionally broad latine sail-b^ats 
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creeping along, was very pleasing. At 5-13 p.m., the steamer 
crossed in a slant to Ouchy below Lausanne, and I judged 
the lake to be about eight miles wide here — time of crossing 
forty minutes. Lausanne is finely situated on a gently sloping 
hill-side, protected to the north by its crest ; the cathedral, 
with open fretted tower and gilded spire, is a fine object, and 
the houses and environs appear very neat. From Lausanne 
the lake turns a little south of east, and we steamed along 
the north bank, with a fine view of the east end of the lake 
shut in by snow-clad mountains ; while, looking back, the lake 
appeared quite a sea, with dim mountains far away to the 
west. Two lines of railway, from Berne on tUb higher and from 
Bouveret on the lower level, spanned here and there by fine 
viaducts, are visible for some distance. We passed Coil or 
Cully, a quaint place with spme gigantic poplar trees and 
Vevay, a very pretty and quiet-looking town ; then crossed, 
having a distant view of* Chillon, which, however interesting 
from a nearer point, or from the land-side, certainly is most 
barn-looking and disenchanting of one^s boyish Byronic ideas 
when seen from a distance; and landed, as 1 have said, at 
Bouveret at 7-35 p.m., the sun ♦setting tamely over the low 
distant hills, but leaving a rich orange tint on their summits. 

1 lost a little temper and one franc at the railway office 
in exchange for my ticket to Martigny, and this instance 
with one other to be mentioned hereafter, was the only occasion 
where 1 met with incivility during my trip. Indeed, I gladly 
do the people the justice to say, that 1 experienced much civi- 
lity and often kindness duyng my wanderings ; and I think po 
traveller need anticipate otherwise, if his wants are not 
too exacting, and if he practises the indispensable courtesy of 
touching or taking off his hat when entering a shop or 
addressing people, •without, which he will often be coldly 
looked upon, and perhaps curtly answered. I left Bouveret 
by railway at 8 p.m; the line passes up the valley of iShe 
Rhone (not often seen) varying in breadth and richness, but 
with frequent villages, orchards, &c., and fine hills with forest, 
crag, and snow on either side. At St. Maurice, the third ste- 
tion, the Lausanne and Yilleneuve line comes in, the Bouveret line 
passes through a fine tunnel to reach St. Maurice, and immediately 
opposite^ to the west, is a grand mass of precipice and some wild 
scenery, which I regretted not having time and day-light to enjoy. 
In advance we passed two more stations, some grand scenery, 
and two or three good water-falls, reaching Martigny at 9-85 p. m., 
where I found comfortable accommodation in the Bellevue 
I^otel close to the station. 
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ilst May , — I rose early^ glorious weather and air crisp and 
keen. Martigny is in an open valley on the left bank of the 
Bhone^ surrounded by mountains. The town is about half a 
mile from the station^ at foot of the ascent leading south-west 
to Ghamounix^ easy so far as visible^ but soon shut out by a 
rocky snow-clad mass. Above the town to the east is a fine 
snow-clad mountain, a little snow also to the west, but all rapidly 
disappearing ^ under the now warm sunshine. Between the 
town and the river is an old castle, on a rock low down on 
the craggy hill-side, and the view from its summit eastwards 
is very fine— mountains, valley, and river. 

After breakfast t walked to see the famed gorge, du Trient, 
and the Fisswache water-fall, under the guidance of an intelli- 
gent lad, the eon of my landlord. The high road to Bouveret 
runs along parallel with the rail^ray, and the gorge and water- 
fall are most easily reached by going back to or halting at the 
Vernayez station, about three mileh short of Martigny. I 
however enjoyed a pleasant walk, passing the gorge to the water- 
fall, about three quarters a mile. The fall is a good volume of 
water about 120 feet high, backed by a pine-clad ridge, but to 
my taste not very much worth seeing. There are steps and rough 
stages at different points of view, and, in fact, all sorts of 
arrangements for extracting half francs from tourists, who 
during the season must do everything, here and elsewhere, 
under guidance. The season, however, had barely opened, and 
1 found my way up the unfinished steps, on to a rickety stage 
(all being put in order), and if provided with well-nailed boots 
and a macintosh, should probably baye tried to pass behind the 
water-fi^, on a ledge of rock about half* way up, which 1 
understood was to be made passable this year. But in returning 
the guide waylaid me, as he brought up, perhaps, the first party 
of tourists, and I had to pay my half frano or rather the half 
of that — ^as 1 pleaded n5 guidance and stages not ready — for the 

rbad- makers.” 

The view up the fall from near the level of the rocky basin 
below is fine, and the volume of water as seen thence, appears 
much larjger than from the road about 200 yards distant, in 
fact I think all water-falls should be seen from a near point of 
view, though, where much lost in spray, as at the Staubbacb, 
that may not always show them at their best. * 

I now walked back to the gorge du Trient, through which 
the small river Trient comes down to join the Bhone. The 
entrance is through the keeper’s house, where a fee of one 
franc must 1^ paid ; and, considering the expense of construct- 
ing and keeping up the foot-path or gallery, this charge iis 
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moderate. The gorge is a grand and rather winding passage from 
a few feet to, perhaps, about 100 feet in width, between two 
huge masses of rock from 600 to 1,000 feet in height, very steep 
and fairly describable as perpendicular where not overhanging. 
It is said to be three quarters of a mile in length, though I 
judged it much less, say half a mile, dnd for most of the length 
the sun has never shone into this dark chasm, or upon the 
opaque blue water of the river. A few ferns and grasses, with 
here and there a young tree, contrive to flourish in the crevices 
or upon ledges of the rock, and the river rushes below, varying 
in width from about forty feet to sixty feet, where the gorge 
is narrowest. At one part there is a good *sized half dome- 
shaped cavern, which is called the church. The pathway is a 
wooden stage, from two to five feet wide, supported by iron wire 
stay® from stout iron bars or 4 >rops let into the sides of the 
rocky with a substantial railing of good three feet in height along 
the outer ed?e, so that accidents can hardly occur by any 
possibility, and it crosses from side to side of the gorge, 
according as the rock affords the best facilities for its con- 
struction,* nearly level the whole distance, anti generally about 
twenty to thirty feet above the rivCT. At the upper end, the steep 
rocky sides cease, and the river is seen for a short distance 
coming down a fine rocky ravine, which I fancied would be 
pleasant to explore with an idle day at command. The general 
direction of the gorge is about south-west, and its gloomy 
grandeur cannot, I think, fail to excite most pleasurable sensa- 
tions of mingled awe and delight, in any traveller who has the 
good fortune (for such I consider it) to visit this remarkable 
spot. I left it with regret and walked leisurely back to the 
old castle near Martigny, where I enjoyed the fine view this 
eiginence gives. Thence I returned through the town, crpssing 
the Dranze River by a heavy covered wooden bridge, to the hotel. 
In passing I observed a large collection ofYine mules — all saddled 
and bridled — and on enquiry 1 was told they were being examined 
by Government ofiicials, preparatory to opening the season for 
travellers. All the mules were in excellent condition, many 
of them over fourteen hands in height, and the examination 
appeared to be very carefully made. No animal is passed 
unless really good and serviceable, and none are allowed to be 
hired out* to travellers without a certificate. In fact, all possible 
care appears to be taken to prevent accidents to travellers, and 
I could not help wishing that some such arrangements were 
possible at our English watering places, where the unfortunate 
hacks are too often neither pleasant to look at,* nor safe to 
ride. 
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I was told that about 200 mules .were employed for the 
Martigny and Chamounix traffic, and this gives an idea of the 
great number of tourists during the season, some of whom at 
any rate must walk rather than pay the high charges demanded 
for a mule — I think twelve francs a day. 

I left Martigny by railway at 3-10 p.m., very much pleased 
with my day's excursion. The line continues up the valley of 
the Rhone, which varies much in width and soil ; often marshy 
where widest, but with many thriving villages and mutsh good 
cultivation. The hills on either side are well wooded, often 
torn by avalanches, especially on the south side which I chiefly 
looked at, and in parts cultivated some distance up the sides. 
Large villages, occasionally high up, and the whole scene reminded 
me of many similar valleys I had traversed in the Himalayas. 
After stopping at four stations the train reached Sion at 4 p.m., 
and I proceeded to the Hotel Lion d’or, about three quarters of a 
mile from the station, my appointed rendezvous with the guide. 
The day was a fete day, and there were, many church goers and 
holiday makers, both at Martigny and Sion, and the frequent 
sound of church-bells from early morning was very ’pleasing. 
The bells have a silvery not# much softer than our English 
bells, and their ringers have, or, at least I thought they had, 
a pleasing variety of chimes unknown in our land. The railway 
ends for the present at Sion, though it has been partly con- 
structed in advance towards Brieg. The unfinished and weed- 
grown works in continuation up the valley of the Rhone, 
looked sadly indicative of want of funds, which however 
vrill, no doubt, be forthcoming in* time, the link between 
Sion and Brieg, is alone wanting to complete railway com- 
munication between France and Italy by way of the Simplon, 
or at least to the north base of the Simplon. 

My guide had not, arrived, so I walked out to look at the 
town, a good sized but not apparently very cleanly one, 
capital of the Canton Valais. The main street runs nearly 
north and south, snow-capped hills visible in the distance at 
either end, the lower hills to north terraced for vineyards, many 
pretty flowers were in profusion in the gardens — roses in full 
bloom, the hedges white with may — birds were singing in 
the orchards as I got to the outskirts north, and all indeed 
was very beautiful. A small river, the Sionne, ’doubtless 
heavy in floods, runs covered over under the main street, and 
there is a fine ridge of rock north of the town, crowned by 
an old ruined castle at one end, and by another, now a seminary 
for priests, at the lower or south end. This ridge, though very 
picturesque to look at, must render the town very hot ^in 
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summer^ and indeed the advanced state o^vegetation tells plainly 
that it must be so. I walked about two miles along the Loik 
road for the chance of meeting the guide; the road very 
dusty^ and trees and hedges sadly powdered by it, and I 
then turned back along the unfinished railway close on the 
right bank of the Rhone (here a good sized stream of an 
opaque green colour, rushing smoothly but swiftly westwards), 
to the station again ; looked at the four arched wopden bridge 
over the river, with its crucifix over the centre, an^ at a small 
roadside chapel near, with a large but gaudy altar-picture of 
the Virgin, and then back to Lion d’or, through some of the 
by-streets of the town, after a very pleasant rsftnble. 

Nq guide up to 6-30 p.m., so I went out to see the rest of 
the town, but in passing the cathedral I heard a Joud 
voice, went inside the porch, .and for half an hour or more 
listened to an eloquent extempore sermon in French, the 
•preacher very fluent and* gracefully energetic, but dwelling 
solely, as it appeared to me, on the merits and all-powerful 
intercession of the Virgin. The congregation was large and 
very attentive, but I was surprised how frequently people were 
coming in, up to even the close of the sermon, until I dis- 
covered that a fine anthem, with much beautiful singing and 
organ music, was to succeed it. The careless laughing manner 
in which parties of young women came in, one dipping her 
fingers into the Holy Water, and its essence being conveyed to 
the others by touching the finger tips, rather astonished me, 
but I suppose it is the custom, and gone through as such. 
On leaving the cathedral, my impression was that the fi.omai> 
Catholic system of * religion has a very stronghold , upon 
the feelings of its votaries ; and that, with much of detail 
a Protestant cannot admire, it can neither be superseded nor 
substantially improved and simplified by any human agency. 
The cathedral is very elaborately ornainented, with several 
fine altars and modern stained glass-windows. Some of th^ 
paintings appear good, but the geneif^l eflect here, as in every 
Roman Catholic church I have seen, is to my taste far too 
gaudy for the solemnity of God^s House, and a happy medium 
between the Roman Catholic and Protestant styles of internal 
adornment, would probably be an improvement on both systems, 
though Hke most “ happy mediums” hardly likely to be 
attained ! On returning to the hotel soon after 8 p.m., I 
was glad to find the guide had arrived, after two long days* 
walk from Reisenbach where he had remained. Our preli- 
minaries were soon arranged, one change of linen, with a hair- 
brqish, comb, and tooth-brush, and a mackintosh coat, put up 
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for me in a small band-bag, which the guide would carry 
in addition to his own light bag, were to suffice for my wants ; 
and the guide left with a promise of calling me at 4 a.m. 
My other luggage was left in charge of the kindly hostess, 
and I went early to bed in hopes of sound rest for the 
morrow^s long walk, though like most much wished for things 
it did not come, and some people in the next house kept 
me long^ aw^ike, merry-making, es it seeioed to me, nearly all 
night. 

I may premise by saying that very much of my route could 
be ridden or driven over, and in fact substantially the whole 
of it a few weeks later in the season, so that neither my time 
of travelling daily nor my limits need concern those, who 
prefer a conveyance or horseback to their own walking powers. 
But I hope and believe there aii^ many, who, apart from econo- 
mical considerations, have more pleasure in walking than in 
being carried, and as my short tour will be found, for thd 
time allowed, fully as much as an ordinarily good pedestrian 
can accomplish without overdiscomfort or fatigue, I note 
some particulars for the information of this class, under the 
belief that they will be found both useful and fairly accurate. I 
make no deduction from the walking time for brief stoppages 
to write notes or admire the scenery, and allowing for these, I 
think our pace along the level or down hill would average 
nearly four miles an hour (as we always walked fast), and nearly 
three miles an hour up hill. 

First day, %%nd May , — From Sion to Brieg, up the valley of 
the Rhone, started at 4 a.m., arrived 6-80 

» Walked ... ... 6 hours ^10 minutes. 

Ttode ... ... 8 ,, 30 ,, 

Halted ... ... 4 „ 40 „ 

. Total ... 14 hours 30 mins. 

ft * 

The guide called me in good time, and we were fairly off at 
4 A.M. — the morning very fine and cool. After a slight ascent to 
clear Sion, we descended gradually to the valley by a good but 
dusty road : low hills and rocks to the left, higher and wooded hills 
across the river to the right, but always a fine snow view in advance 
and looking back, until the sun rose in our front and Obscured 
every thing nearly. The valley often marshy, frogs croaking. 
At 5-45 A.M., we passed a wooden bridge, leading to the old castle, 
and white church of Oranget on the other side. About Granget, 
and in advance up the valley, many small isolated plateaux were 
visible, evidently the remains of an elevated terrace long«ago 
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cut througli by the Rhone. Passed many vineyards, and some 
villages and orchards. Few people to be seen, but an occasional 
timber cart, drawn by bullocks or horses, creaked slowly past 
in the direction of Sion. At 6-15, on looking back, the castles 
on the Sion rock appeared finely prominent. 

The frequency of stone and brushwood groins in the Rhone 
bed, all the way up to Oberwald where the valley commences, is 
remarkable. The labour in forming them, and in* frequent 
renewals after floods, must be very great, and ^hey give a 
painful idea of the insecurity to property, and often li^ 
endured by the dwellers in this fine valley. Masses of stone* 
work, that seem likely to withstand any pressure, are swept away 
like chaff during the occasional heavy floods of summer, caused 
by excessive melting of the snow in the hills, and, probably, 
aided by heavy rains, and the poor villagers must too often 
find all their labour of no avail, and Sisyphus-like find them- 
selves compelled, for dear Kfe and subsistence, to renew their 
toilsome efforts again and again. The whole system of the 
Rhone embankment and regulation is directed and aided by 
the State .authorities, and it appeared to me as complete and 
well-managed as could be. But^hen the two facts are con- 
trasted, of first f the people wishing to rescue and retain as much 
as possible of the valley-land for cultivation, and second^ the 
mighty mass of flood-waters occasionally poured down by the 
river, which must have space for their headlong career, it is 
obvious that all human efforts must at times be useless, and so, 
in fact, they do periodically prove to the great injury of the 
people and their prospects. 

I may here mentioh that l elsewhere noticed, as in the Lauten- 
brunnen Valley, high up on the Grimsel, and very low' down 
in the deep and seemingly barren glen of the Schwartzenbach, 
and in other places t|,)e most disproportionate amount of labour 
bestowed in reclaiming by stone and timber groins, walls, &c., 
very small spots of land. And these efforts speak loudly in 
favour of the patient and hopeful industry of the Swiss, which, 
indeed, is everywhere apparent, and without which they could 
not successfully support a large and prosperous community, 
under often very adverse natural conditions of soil and locality. 

At 7 A.M., we reached Sierre, a small place with some tolerably 
good houses and two or more hotels. Halted for breakfast, and 
the landlord of the hotel appeared very unhappy, when I said 
in answer to his question ^ news, that war. seemed inevitable ; 
indeed everywhere the dislike to and dread of, war appeared 
excessive, and bow it can have been brought about with such 
a general aversion on the part of the people, is melancholy to 
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reflect on. Many times I was told by landlords and others 
that war would nearly or quite ruin them^ merely^ I suppose, by 
stopping the influx of tourists^ gold ; and when to these minor 
misfortunes are added the extra taxation, the contributions, and 
the personal sufierings of thousands of poor honest people in 
the actual theatres of war, let kings and emperors reflect how 
great is their responsibility for entering upon war : and, what 
is perhaps more to the purpose, let us hope that the increasing 
good sense and intelligence of their subjects, will soon, under 
God’s blessing, render war more and more difficult, until in time, 
I trust not long hence, it shall become impossible. 

I started agairf at 8-5 a.m. after a good breakfast. How is it 
that every where abroad, the bread, butter, and coffee are so 
much better than are ordinarily procurable anywhere in England ? 
Let adulterations and the want pf the best parts of a paternal 
Government answer the question ; and may the day come when 
some improvement on these points hiay be found possible in 
England, the home of the free,^’ but certainly not of the 
well-fed in these respects ! At 8-25, the road crossed to left 
bank of the Rhone over an old three arched-wooden bridge, in 
much peril from the river which here winds about in a broad 
shingly bed. A large flock of sheep and goats was browzing 
along the banks, herded by two or three lads, just as 1 have so 
often seen in India. 

The road then passed up over low-wooded knolls, fir trees, 
and barbery bushes, till, at 9-45, 1 sat down for a pipe opposite 
to the Lock Gorge, wild and deep, due north across the river, 
which was now a small rapid stream in a broad shingly bed. 
The vj.llage of Loik is large, about half* a mile further east 
on a knoll above the right bank of river, and the road from 
the Gemmi Pass comes out here, two grand masses of rpek 
being visible at the summit up tl\e gorge.- 

A large cplletion of black huts, with their neat white church, 
riben far up the hill to east of the' gorge, is Veldwald, and it 
looked exactly like a village in the Kumaon hills, as did many 
others seen during my walk, with only the essential difference 
of the neat church being as yet wanting in Kumaon. 

I started again at 10-5, the sun very powerful, and in a few 
minutes passed a covered wooden bridge, one arch about 100 
feet span leading to Loik. Grand masses of snow-capped 
precipices, part of the Gemmi, in the distance to north-west. 
At 10-30, passed the village of Sust|^, a good hotel affording 
a welcome glass of beer. The road gently ascends the valley, 
which becomes more open, Indian corn lately planted showing 
how hot the climate must be in summer to ripen such a orop^ 
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At 11-45, we reached Tourteroagne, and I decided on dining 
at the Hotel de la Foste at % p.m., as though not tired, my feet 
were very hot and swollen from the misfortune of having only 
a pair of rather tight side-spring boots. Indeed, 1 may say that 
with a thick pair of walking boots, large enough to carry two 
pairs of stockings (as it is the concussion of the foot, and its 
want of room in long walking, that tires one far more than 
distance), I could, throughout my trip, have easily walked ten 
miles a day more, and with less discomfort or fatigue than I 
actually experienced, albeit that was not much except from the, 
at times, painful tightness of my boots. 

I got a room at the hotel with a good ttib of cold water, 
and, after splashing from head to fool, 1 felt quite refreshed, and 
lay down for a jiap until dinner should be ready. I was just 
dropping oflF to sleep when the guide came in to say there was 
a return “ carriage^^ to Brieg, and as he thought I might be 
tired by too long a walk a1? first, had he not better secure it for 
a small sum. 1 said no, that I bad come to walk and to ride, 
and was not afraid of knocking up. Still he pressed me, said the 
driver only asked seven francs and would probably take five, and 
at last for the chance of an hour’mleep I said he might engage 
the carriage for three francs (hoping the driver would refuse), but 
that he was not to let me know the result until dinner was ready. 
1 then addressed myself to sleep again, but alas! the guide 
came back in triumph to say the driver had refused to take three 
francs, had started off, and then returned and accepted the offer. 
This last interruption put an end to my hopes of sleep, so 1 got 
up in despair, and sauntered .about till dinner was ready. Afici* 
dinner, I went to see* a water-fall about ten minutes^ walljf; from 
the hotel, a good volume of water coming over an amphitheatre 
of rock about eighty feet high, fine enough in its way, but with 
no* background from, below, .which is the only point of view. 
A rainbow was visible over the surface of the bas^in below, as 
we stood with the afternoon sun to our backs. * 

At 3 P.M. , I was ready to start, and the "carriage” was 
brought out ; a simple long narrow wagon with a seat slung across, 
and a board in front for the driver, the horse a wretched animal, 
the contrast between my vehicle and a huge four-horsed carriage, 
in which a party of travellers was just starting from the door, 
was ridiculous, and had I seen mine beforehand, I certainly 
would not have taken instead of paid three francos to be driven 
in it. However, the gui|j|e seemed pleased, and 1 afterwards 
fancied be wanted the lift after his long two days’ walk over 
to Sion, so 1 mounted with him, and we jogged on at a better 
page than I gave the old horse credit for, something between 
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a trot and a limp. The distance from Sion to Tourtemagne is 
tv^enty miles or more, and thence to Brieg a good fifteen miles^ 
and as the afternoon was very hot, and the road very dosty, I was 
afterwards very glad to have taken the carriage/' especially 
considering what it led me to think of and manage : the valley 
on to Brieg was much as before described, varying from marsh 
to good cultivated land, with occasionally a little birch wood. 
We passed many villages, and not a few neat white-washed 
churches, the latter usually, if not always, of stone, while the 
village houses are of wood-massive, and often very picturesque. 
At 5 P.M., we reached Visp, a quaint old place, and crossed its 
river, coming to Join the Rhone by a covered wooden bridge. 
Zermatt is a good day's march up the Yisp Valley, due south, 
and some fine masses of snow were visible in jthat direction. 
The Fleighthorn, a fine cone of §now, with some other masses 
near it, was visible all day after the sun mounted a little, and 
seeming to bar our progress eastward's. 

We reached Brieg at 6-30 p.m., passing through a fine and 
long avenue of poplars, and by a good sized college or school ; 
all else looked poor. An hotel high up across the. river to 
the north, seen just before we reached Brieg, called the Hotel 
of the Bel- Alps, and close to the grand Aletch glacier, must be 
a glorious place in summer. 

•I found good accommodation at the Hotel d'Angleterre, and 
though not much tired I felt sun and dust worn. Moreover, as 
1 had, upon looking at the map at Geneva, feared the distances 
laid down for our fine marches would be too much for me, and 
sp had decided on taking an extra 4^y for an intermediate halt 
or shoft march — whereas now at the end of the first day, and 
with the long carriage" lift I began to feel confident my 
walking powers would hold out — it occurred to me what a great 
pity it would be to pass Brieg at the .foot of the Simplon, 
witliout seeing anything of that fine mountain, and the grand 
carriage road over it. I therefore determined to utilize my spare 
day by going up the Simplonuor as far as 1 found conveniently 
manageable. The guide made no objections, and I at once 
went to bed, having really had little or no sleep the last night, 
with the intention of getting well-rested, and having a good day 
at the Simplon. The diligence leaves Brieg daily at 5 am. for 
Duomo d'Ossolo on the Italian side, some forty-two* miles of 
carriage drive to the Italian railways, but I preferred walking, 
and so would not make any enquiries about diligence' seats and 
fares. 

Second day, Vird May . — From Brieg, up the Simplon, and 
back to Brieg. ^ 
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Started at 5-10 a.m. Returned at 6-12 p.m. 

Walking ... ... 11 hours 85 minutes. 

Halting ... ... 1 „ 27 „ 


Total 18 hours 2 mins. 


The guide had over-slept himself, and did not call me until 
after 4 a.m. Then my morning cup of coffee not ready, 
and we did not start until 5-10 a.m. The morning very fine, 
though with a few clouds about. Much honey is produced in 
the Swiss valleys, and it is usually placed on the hotel tables to 
form with bread, butter, and coffee the plaift and very good 
breakfast every wliere charged 1^ francs. The honey at Brieg 
was, I think, the finest 1 ever tasted. 

Many of the old women ii^the Swiss valleys are so like 
those in the Kumaon province in India, both in dress and 
features, that at a little flistance I could have often fancied 
myself in the far away Indian hills. Is there a tendency in 
mountain air and habits to produce the* same characteristics 
in countries so far apart ? I find this note in my book, and 
give it here, for what it is worth, before turning over the page. 
IMie children, too, in Kumaon and Swtzerland, especially the 
girls, are often very handsome, but in both countries they soon 
appear to grow' old, under the heavy fielddabour that falls to 
their lot, and the large dung heaps, festering with files, close 
to the village houses, is another, and an unpleasant feature 
common to both countries ! Many more could, I dare say, be 
found, though not I hope "polyandry.” 

The carriage road* over the Simplon necessarily wind[| much 
to overcome the ascent of about 4,082 feet between Brieg and 
the summit, which is about 192 feet of ascent per mile for a total 
length of about twenty -one miles, or less than four feet ascent on 
the average of every 100 feet in length of rdad. This proportion is, 
1 think, exceeded in some parts, and I judged the steepest to 
be about eight feet in 100 for somie short distances, but the whole 
is a splendid road, easily ascended or descended by carriages, 
about thirty feet wide, and with stout upright stones let in on 
the outer edge at intervals of eight to ten feet, instead of a 
continuous parapet wall. These stones appear bub slight pro- 
tection Against jibbing or frightened horses, and there are, of 
course, numerous spots where the fall of a carriage over the 
road-side, would be inevitable death to passengers and horses ; 
but practically the protection seems efficient, or, m an important 
road, so carefully kept up as this is, it would certainly be made 
6o« The line has been skilfully marked out, and its construction 
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is a noble and enduring monument to the great Napoleon and 
his engineers. Would that every principal act of the great 
emperor had been equally beneficial to mankind I 
We passed through Brieg^ and struck up a short cut by the 
line of the telegraph posts through fields and up the bare hill- 
side, then among fir trees and juniper bushes, the ascent 
moderate but at parts steep, and at 6 a.m., halted on a knoll 
to enjoy the, view northwards. Brieg was far below, the Rhone 
beyond it li£e a tiny cord of glass, the base of the hill beyond 
studded with chalets and villages, then crags, and, above 
all, the grand snow mass of the Bel-AIps, with the glen of 
the Aletch glaciter east of it. Sundry other horns were 
in view, nearly every snow peak having a name ending in 
horn,’^ but I did not note their names. Across a deep 
ravine to west, in which flows ^the Saltine River to joia the 
Rhone at Brieg, was a steep pine-clad hill, and above it the 
bare crags of the Grand Powy, with south-west over its 
shoulder, a portion of the snow-clad Fletchhorn visible. Many 
snowy peaks were to be seen far away eastward, also north- 
westward ; and the whole view, if enjoyed on such a fine day 
as we had, cannot, I think,«-fail to repay any traveller for an 
houris walk up from Brieg. After a few minutes halt we pro- 
ceeded, and soon came into the old road, which, coarsely 
paved, winding, and steep, had been the main road until 
the completion of the present one. It is now deserted, passable 
enough for foot travellers, but with some ugly precipices below 
here and there ; and at 6-40 we came upon the carriage road 
near to Refuge No. 2. There are @ix refuj^es on the line for 
the sh^elter of travellers during bad weather, and very welcome 
they must be during a winter snow storm ! We proceeded along 
the road, refusing a tempting short cut down a glen to pur 
right, because told that it was impossible, though I may here say 
that we toolf it in retiirning, coming out close to No. 2 Refuge, 
will be seen, without any difficulty ; and the great saving in 
distance was so obvious, as wq could see the road in the distance 
opposite that I would have taken it in going but foi the over- 
ruling of my guide. At 7-45, we passed a good wooden bridge 
fo about fifty feet span, seventy or eighty feet above a torrent 
coming down the steep hill-side, some fine masses of avalanche 
snow higher up in the torrent’s bed, and close above the bridge 
was the dirt-covered remains of what had been a grand avalanche 
not many weeks ago, now rapidly melting and disclosing 
broken trees, rocks, &c., that had been borne down by it. Many 
flocks of fine goats were being herded on the hill-side, all with 
long hair, bl^k head, and fore quarters, body, hind quarh^rs. 
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and all four legs white. I noticed one fine Ibex— looking animal 
in a flock^ but could not understand the guide whether it was 
a cross or not. These goats with their sweet tinkling bells are 
very pleasing objects, but they are far from pleasant when on 
the hill-side above you, and but for the guide’s caution I might 
have been severely hurt by some large stones rolled down by 
one flock, browsing, as they seem to delight in doing, on a 
loose rocky slope, the remains of a landslip. » 

Beyond the bridge we took a short but saving cut of ten 
minutes, and thenceforward continued along the carriage road. 
At 8-10, the remains of a late avalanche, cut away to clear 
the road, were standing like a wall of ice some tdn or eleven feet 
above the edge. And at 8-30, we halted for breakfast, which the 
guide had brought in his wallet-— bread for myself, raw bacon 
in addrition for the guide, and a» bottle of good vin ordinaire, 
costing 7d., for us both. Our halt was in the bed of a torrent, 
just above a stone bridge about thirty feet span, and the view 
down the torrent, its water falling rapidly in a tangled mass 
of pine trees and rock, with snow patches here and there, was 
very fine. • Upwards the view was still finer, and the spot, as 
seen by us, would have delighted an artist in quest of really 
fine subjects for his brush. 

My breakfast was soon discussed, but the guide had a longer 
job with his bacon, and doubtless a better appetite, so 1 left 
him at 8-45, and sauntered on, leaving him, as I believed, the 
guide book to carry. This was an English version of Baedeker’s 
“ Switzerland,” and no traveller should begrudge paying seven 
francs for it, as the des(;riptions«are very good, and the discrimina« • 
tions between good and dear, and good ar.d cheap hotels, through- 
out the country, are so impartial, that 1 believe many times 
seven francs could be saved, with additional comfort too, by 
following Baedeker’s recommendations in this respect. Well, 

1 walked on, passing No. 4 Refuge at 9-1^, several ^remains of^ 
avalanches, and, at 9-40, under a short tunnel through an over-* 
hanging mass of rock, with fine icicles hanging from'^its sides, 
and some beautiful ice crustings over old sticks and grasses, like 
the purest of diamonds, and in most fantastic shapes. There 
is an ugly precipice above and below the road near here. On 
the guide’s rejoining me, 1 asked for the Guide Book, and to 
my dismay* found that he had it not. I at once started him 
back to the breakfast spot, where 1 knew we had looked at 
it, and shouted after him to mind and ask any traveller he 
should meet if they had seen the book. The words were hardly 
uttered when two lads turned the corner in view, and in asking 
them they at once produced the book. They were Italians and 
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spoke very little French or German, but we made ont that they 
would have left the book at the hospice. I gave them half a 
franc, which seemed quite to please them and they passed on^ 
but they afterwards waited for us, having quarrelled about the 
division of the half franc, one wanting nearly all, and I hope our 
equal division was the means of restoring harmony between them. 

At 10 A.M., we passed No. 5 Refuge, much snow above and 
below the road in advance, and, a little further on, through a 
deep snow cutting, with a short tunnel heavily snow-covered, 
ice under foot and hanging in heavy icicles from the roof — all 
very fine. A dismounted diligence on sleigh slide, and several 
common sleigha packed at the road side or above, recently in 
use, showed how troublesome the passage must be in winter 
and stormy weather. A heavy snow cutting, and two more 
tunnels in advance, brought us to the last Refuge, No. 6, 
at 10-22 A. M., a great snow bed above and below the road. We 
here passed a drove of Italian pigs, black and lean, with enor- 
mous pendent ears covering nearly the whole face, and at 
another place I saw a man and woman halting for their meagre 
breakfast of bread, with a solitary pig which the woman was 
treating to occasional piece::, of bread, just as a pet dog is 
ordinarily treated, and on quite as familiar terms. 

From No. 6 Refuge there is a fine view across to north of 
the fine Aletch glacier, and many snow poaks^ the grand 
Jungfrau included. 

At 10-38, we reached the hospice, close on left of the road, 
a large four-storied and very substantially built stone house, 
with a good flight of steps leading to the first story, as in 
winter the snow accumulates, I was toldj to this level. The 
hospice is situated in a flat or bowl of some extent, shut in 
by rock and snow on all sides, and it was founded by Napoleon, 
though not completed until 1825^ in substitution for the old and 
smaller hospice which stands seemingly deserted some dis- 
tance further on and below the road. Several fine large St. 
Bernard dogs of a sandy brown colour with white necks, came 
frisking good humouredly round us, with a welcome all but spoken, 
and I was much pleased to see them. A pleasant-spoken, gentle- 
manly, young monk invited me in French to enter the hospice 
and dine, and he was the only person, besides two monks 
working in a small garden, the cook in their large hospitable- 
looking kitchen, one lady looking from a window, and one 
attendant at dinner, whom 1 saw of the whole establishment. 

I thanked the monk, and said I would gladly dine at one 
o’clock after seeing a little of the Italian side of the road, and 
then, leaving the guide at the hospice I strolled on. The {oad 
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goes level and west for about a mile, and then turns down 
south. I ascended a small rock to the left, one of the few spots 
not covered with snow, and found some low juniper bushes 
coming into bud, some short coarse grass, and a pretty crocus- 
like flower with white petals and yellow inside, also two or three 
small pink and blue flowers just out. A black ant and a 
black and yellow striped caterpiller were frisking about in the 
warm sunshine, and I marvelled how they could have existed 
during the long winter only just clearing up ! How indeed, 
save by the wonderful power of God, some of whose mighty 
and almost minutest works were here at the same time dis- 
played. Indeed, I cannot say how often durtng my trip the 
thought occurred to me, that Switzerland appeared one vast 
cathedral in honour of the Deity ; and I can think of nothing 
more likely to awaken, or incuease a sense of His almighty 
power, than a contemplation of His works in this country, 
where there is so much of varied grandeur to excite a man^s 
best feelings. I felt supremely happy lounging on the rock, 
with the most intensely blue sky over head, and snow all round, 
some heavy overhanging masses near the summit to the south- 
west, amid the most profound sitSnce, though one or two small 
birds vvcre flitting about, and it was with reluctance I got up to 
see a little more of the Italian side of the Simplon. I went 
on, however, passed above the old hospice, a massive square 
chapel-looking building, but of five stories besides the attics 
in slated roofs, with a small bell-turret at one end. Not a 
sign of life about it, but a pretty little oasis of green turf 
which showed in front of the entrance door, fringed with snow, 
was very pleasant to look at. 

It seemed to me as though 1 could easily have walked on to 
Dqomo d^Ossolo, and but for the guide left at the hospice, and 
scant time for the rest of my trip, I should probably have 
tried it, returning next day by the diligence. J, however^ 
turned back at 12-15, from ’where the road goes south-east, 
down a deep glen, snow, rock, and low fir trees below, on 
all sides. Vast masses of snow visible in the far south-east, and 
a brawling little torrent rushing away south, probably to 
join the Lago Maggiore as a large stream. One solitary 
hut was visible below the road where I turned, which was 
at the 3J?lst telegraph post from No. 1, at Brieg. The dili- 
gence passed me, a huge lumbering carriage with guard and 
driver, five horses — three in front— -and no passengers that I 
could observe. It takes 74 hours from Brieg to the hospice, 
and as I had walked up in 54 hours, my pace must have been 
gofi>d, and the short cut at first a very saving one. 
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I returned to the hospice soon after 1 f.m., and was again 
welcomed by the courteous monk, who showed me into the 
fine reception room hung round with engravings, chiefly illus- 
trative of Napoleon^s reign, with a good oil portrait of Napoleon. 
There was a most comfortably furnished suite of rooms for 
visitors, with engraved portraits of our Queen and Prince 
Albert, and, on the whole. 1 was much pleased with the neat- 
ness and extent of the hospice. The monks^ apartments are 
on either side of wide galleries, running lengthwise and cross- 
wise, all numbered, and my conductor’s apartments, two rooms 
with a piano and small select library in one, which he kindly 
showed me, were very comfortable. After a very good dinner— 
although I was told it was a fast day — and sundry refreshing 
glasses of good white wine, I was shown the library — a large 
room well-stocked with manui|cripts, theological and historical 
books, and some stuffed birds and other curiosities : also the 
chapel, a fine and handsomely oinamented room, where I 
put a modest contribution into the alms box, by way of 
acknowledgment for my dinner and the kindness experienced, 
as no payment is taken for meals. And at 1-50 p.m., 1 
bade adieu to the good menk, whom I hope some day to 
meet again, and started for Brieg. 

The sun was very powerful, and water was pouring down 
over the covered tunnels, and in every little hollow, where, 
as I ascended, all was silent and cold. At 2-37 p.m., I 
turned down to the left, not far from Refuge No. 6, for the 
short cut noticed in the morning, a deep ravine leading to the 
glen of the Saltine, and reached the bottom at 3-12, many 
erocuBses in flower, and bulbs spring up on the moist 
bare spots. Our path now lay along the right bank of the 
stream, the hills on both sides very rotten, and somewhat 
dangerous from loose stones. We passed over, and saw on the 
other side pany remains of heavy avalanches, now however 
rapidly melting, with torn and twisted trees, masses of rock, 
and debris of soil and gravel, ^dicating their huge power in 
falling. The stream twice passed for some distance under 
large snow-beds, and, on the whole, this was a charming 
though not very smooth short cut. At one place we saw a 
little niche cut in the rock, with a poor image of a monk 
carrying a child in his arms (seemingly the chM had a 
red coat on I) and little branches of fir trees, and bunches 
of moss, let into holes drilled round the edge; doubtless 
a shrine of much repute and comfort to simple villagers and 
goatherds. The lower part of the glen was well wooded, chiefly 
with pine trees, some of enormous size, and the mouldering 
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dust of some giants of the forest that had flourished for ages^ 
and probably taken many years to decay^ seemed to speak 
eloquently of the incessant prooess of vigour and destruction^ 
pervading all nature^ in this beautiful but constantly changing 
world. At 4-40^ we crossed a small stream coming down from 
the cast, and after a toilsome and rough ascent, the sun very 
hot, we came out upon the main road just on the opposite side 
of the wild ravine we had mounted from in the morning. The 
main glen below has some grandly desolate rock ?nd cliff, the 
river diving into a gorge that seemed as narrow and high as 
that of Trient, and perhaps it is if one could traverse it, which 
however seems impossible. We at once left the s'oad again by the 
morning^s short cut, and, at 6-12 f.m., reached the hotel at 
Brieg, after a good day^s work, and to me one of the most 
pleasant in my life. I believe n^o traveller can fail to be pleased 
with a walk up and down the Simplon, whether wholly by the 
main road, or by the short cuts we took, which I should recom- 
mend, and the earlier in the season the better he will be pleased, 
as later on nearly all the snow I saw and traversed will have 
disappeared, leaving only the less interesting hill-sides to look 
at, with, however, occasional fine jiiews of the distant snow peaks. 

My walking to-day must have been a long one, but I enjoyed 
it too much to feel any great fatigue, taking, however, the 
precaution of going early to bed for the long walk in prospect 
on the morrow. 

Third day, 24^/^ May . — From Brieg to the glaciers of the Bhone. 

Started 4-42 a.m. Arrived at 7-15 a. m. 

Walking ... ^ ... 10 hours 36 minutes. 

Driving * ’ ... 0 „ 10 

Halting ... ... 3 „ 43 „ 

Total ... 14 hours 3 mins. 

• 

I was called at 4 a.m., breakfasted, and started up the valley 
of the Rhone at 4-42 a. m., weather again gloriously fine. In 
about three-quarters of a mile the road crossed to the right bank 
of the river by a three arched wooden bridge, a grand snow 
view looking back towards the Simplon. There had been frost 
during the night, and the air was very crisp up the valley 
through the fields and fine walnut trees. At 6-32, we crossed 
the Aletch river, qoming from the Aletch glacier, an opaque 
sea-green little torrent, by an old stone bridge of about fiftj'^ 
feet span. Birds were singing merrily, and all seemed joyous. 
At 6-5 passed the village of Rinoo, looking into its church, 
an^ seeing the usual too gaudy decorations. Beyond the 
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village OQ the left hand side or north of the road (our progress 
to-day being north-east), was a grand upburst of clay slatCj 
nearly perpendicular and many»hundred feet in height^ ext^ding 
far to the north-east, but gradually diminishing in height. 
Huge masses have fallen into the valley, and one of the 
largest was a large triangular band of quartz, perhaps forty 
feet each side, the parent mass of which was very evident at 
the top of yie slate cliff. The valley of the Rhone is narrow 
here, but the hill on the opposite side shows no similar stratifi- 
cation. 

At 6-30, we passed Virs, a good sized village with some 
neat inns, where ^ihe guide procured some hard boiled eggs for 
our breakfast. Guides for the Eggishorn and Aleich glacier are 
to be found here. In advance, a continuous but gentle ascent, 
good road, the valley much narrowed, and in fact only wide 
enough for river and road, but the sunny slope of hill on 
right bank often cultivated and Studded with neat-looking 
chalets ; the left bank all in gloom, crag, and forest, at times 
fine pine trees with small graceful birches. We crossed to the 
left bank of the river at 7-20 by a good wooden bridge of about 
fifty feet span, to avoid a landdippy hill-side ; and at 7-47, we 
re-crossed to the right bank by a narrow bridge about 100 feet 
above the river, over a vertical gorge of rock with the river 
foaming below — a fine view. Then up a zigzag road to some 
elevation above the river, many good patches of cultivation and 
bappy-looking villages on both sides. A worthy Bible colpor- 
teur here joined us, and kept company for a few miles. He 
had, I think, been more than tweinty years employed, said his 
business was extending, and showed me a kind letter from an 
English lady which he was very proud of. I abstain from 
giving the writer’s name, but if — as I fear is very irnprofiable— 
she ever reads this brief notice of her kindly interest in the good 
work, I hope it will not be distasteful to her. 

At 9-2, when the road descended to the valley again, we 
crossed the Fcnsch river (or some such name), a stream from the 
Fenscherhorner, and halted for breakfast at Viesch after a 
good 4i hours’ walk, enjoyed some bread and cheese and 
eggs, with good vin ordinaire, and started again at 10 a.m. 
Apple and cherry trees in full bloom up a zigzag road, fine 
view of the Eggishorn to north, an hotel some way *below its 
summit, and of the Fensch glacier to east. The road passed 
well above the river, affording glances of it now and then as 
it rushed through a deep rocky and pine-clad gorge with fine 
scenery ; snow peaks often visible on looking back, and up the 
occasional lateral valleys, as indeed has been the case all the 
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way from Sion. At 11-15, the river again opened out, with the 
remains of a grand avalanche coming £)wn to it on the south 
or left bank, and, further on, a high ruined face of the mountain. 
The hills on both sides slope rather steep down to the river, and 
are well cultivated for some distance up, then pine forest and 
crags to the summits. 

At 11-40, we passed Seltzingen, a neat village, the sun very 
powerful but fortunately tempered by a cool breeze, ^ine snow 
masses in advance, and as I looked at them I noted~'^ but I hope 

to be nearer to them this evening,^^ and then plodded on under 
the hot sun. We passed several fine villages, looking much 
like Kumaon villages with their low black huddled wooden 
houses, save only with the exception of the neat stone-built 
white- washed churches, with their high pitched slated roofs and 
usually a small thin spire. The .common houses are low and 
almost fiat-roofed, but on closer inspection many of them are large 
and neat, with small paned and white edged glass windows, 
some evidently belonging to men well ofi* in this world's 
goods, and their superiority to a Kumaon village becomes 
apparent I • The cultivation seems all by hand and spade ; 
and, extensive as it is in the Swiss valleys, it conveys a very 
favourable idea of the constant hard work endured by the people. 
Much use is made of manure, the collecting and arranging of 
which seems the daily task of many a pretty girl, and, indeed, 
it is almost relpulsive to see them thus employed. Much trans- 
planting goes on at this season, and watering the young plants, 
but with great diligence there seems a want of neatness, such 
as lines for the planting. Setting sticks appear unknown, and 
it was painful almost \o see girls and women, on whom, very 
much of the works seems to fall, scraping out holes for the 
plants, and punching them in with the hands : very sore must 
be many a hand at the end qf a day’s work, or at least I 
thought so. * 

There were many remains of avalanches, chiefly on the side of 
the valley facing north, some of huge size, and the devastation 
left in their tracks speaks loudly as to the danger too often 
involved by them to life and cultivation. The valley changed 
much in character as we ascended it, — herbage much poorer, and 
cultivation backward. 

We readhed Miiuster, a large village or town with a church 
and several chapels, at 1-30 p.m., and I halted for dinner, 
pretty well used up for the time being by heat and length 
of road together! However, I soon got my remedy, plenty 
of water for a good splash all over, and after drinking a bum- 
per j^f good white wine, I turned into bed for a nap until dinner 
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time. I dined poorly at the Hotel Croix d’or^ but the people 
were kindly and willing, and my bill of only twentpr-two pence 
for cutlets, a quart of wine, and a good wash, was indeed very 
moderate. 

Nearly eight hours^ steady walking in the forenoon had so 
broken the neck of this long days^ march, that I indulged in a 
good rest at Miinster, and it was 4-^0 p.m. before we started 
again. The weather had changed and become cloudy, almost 
cold too, and a light drizzling rain began to set in. A man 
passing with a smart pony in his light wagon, gave us a ten 
minutes’ lift for about miles into Oberwald, for the moderate 
charge of twopence, and as the guide made the bargain I after- 
wards suspected he was not sorry for the short ride. The valley 
at Oberwald, which we reached at 5-50 p.m», is open but poor. 
Untervasser (“ under water”) village is a little to the south, 
and in advance eastwards the valley is a wide-spread mass of 
shingle, with some patches of alder and fir wood, shut in 
by hills. 

My guide now began to think that the weather was too 
threatening to admit of reaching the glaciers of the Rhone, 
or for taking the Grimsel j)a65^on the morrow, and he proposed 
our remaining for the night at Oberwald. This I steadily 
refused, having always made it a rule not to be deterred by 
any threatening appearances, or anything short of downright 
bad weather, and frequently in my wanderings elsewhere having 
found the rule answer well. I, therefore, said I had no time 
for baiting, that 1 did not know what real difficulties there 
might be ahead, in event of bad weatl^er, but that I was 
not afraid of them, and it rested with the guide to say whether 
we should go on, or he be paid then and there for past Sj^vices, 
and 1 retrace my steps towards Sion. Under these circum- 
stances he decided to go on, and I was very glad of it, for the 
Grimsel and Gemmi passes seemed^ at one time very likely to 
evade me. People at Munster had tried to persuade me to 
remain on account of the weather, but the guide then told 
me that it was not an unusual thing to endeavour to secure a 
traveller’s custom for the night, so tourists who have arranged 
their fRans should not be persuaded to alter them for slight or 
assumed difficulties. 

After deciding to go on, and ratifying it with a "moderate 
sup of brandy, of which we daily consumed about half 
a pint^ or less, in occasional small sups from my flask, 
we proceeded up a good zigzag carriage road, just being finished 
through a pine forest, patches of snow on both sides a little 
way up ; and further on, we turned north up a grandly wild 
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ravine or glen, huge rocks and a few pine trees with much 
snow, and the Rhone usually far below us. The good new road 
was often heavily blocked by snow, and in advance was a wild 
snow-covered steep. At 7 p.m., we crossed to the left bank 
of the river by a good stone bridge, a fine but not deep gorge 
below it, and on the upside, just above the surface of the water 
at the foot of a snow-bed, was a little snow table fringed with 
icicles exactly like a toilet-table cover. At 7-10, we^re-crossed 
the river, now a small rivulet, by a small wooden bridge, the 
upper course of the stream nearly all under snow beds, with 
some grand ones lower down in the glen, and five minutes^ 
more walking over heavy snow brought us t(f the Hotel du 
Glacier du Rhone at 7-15 p.m. The rain we had in the valley 
turned to rather heavy snow as we ascended, and I was glad to 
find myself at the hotel rather •than waiting at Oberwald for 
a line day, and to have got into something like snow-clad 
mountains ! Much of what 1 now saw reminded me of what 
I saw in going up the Juwahier pass in Kumaon in 1842, when 
I crossed at an elevation of 18,500 feet, being the first European 
traveller, I believe, since Moorcroft crossed in 1817. But the 
Alps lack the grand back ground of the Himalayas, as on the 
Juwahier pass I had the huge Nundee Devi rising about 10,000 
feet higher than where I crossed, the upper 12,000 feet 
at least being a cone of pure snow. Still there is grandeur 
enough in the Alps, and even at the Glacier du Rhone, to 
satisfy any one, and in mentioning higher ranges I am 
lar from wishing to disparage the Alps, which indeed I greatly 
admire. . * 

The hotel is of good size and well built, with abundant 
accommodation for travellers, and it stands in a small basin of 
table-land with the glacier to the north, though I could see nothing 
of the glacier as one Vast sheet of snow, covered everything. 
There is a small hot spring close to the hotel, furnishing hot ^ 
baths, but I felt it only moderately warm, and the snow creeps 
too close up to the edge for any great heat. 

Fortunately for me, a woman servant had arrived at noon to 
commence preparations for the season, and as she was a kindly 
body she soon made me comfortable with a nice cup of dbffee. 
Fresh pain^ was about the house, snow all round it, and the 
kitchen fire very pleasant. A jolly old soldier, formerly in the 
Neapolitan Army, when ‘^good old Ferdinand was king,'*^ 
remains in charge of the hotel during the winter, and has done 
so for .thirteen years, descending occasionally to Oberwald for 
supplies, and a weary time he must have of it from November 
to A^ril, ohe would suj^pose, though he does not seem to think 
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so. He pointed out to me marks on the wall indicating that 
some fourteen feet of snow surrounded the hotel during winter^ 
and I oould well believe it upon seeing the heavy mass around^ 
almost within arm^s reacb^ on this 24th of May. The keeper 
had a St. Bernard’s dog^ about ten months old and barely half- 
grown^ as his valued companion ; and no wonder when he told us 
lhat only three days before the puppy had come bothering and 
coaxing him early in the mornings until he was forced to go out 
and follow it. The puppy led the way joyfully to the foot of a 
deep snow-bed^ about 400 yards from the hotels and there, within 
a few feet of a steep cliff, lay a poor helpless traveller. This 
was a Prussian Svho had come over the Furca pass (which here 
joins the road) in search of work, and with no guide he had 
fallen over the path and rolled down several hundred feet of snow, 
only just stopping short of eternity in the shape of the precipice! 
Asistance was procured, and the poor Prussian, not much hurt 
but nearly frozen to death from having laid helpless all night, 
was taken to Oberwald and made comfortable. His first enquiry 
was for his purse, containing francs, and probably all 
he had in the world, and great was his delight ‘on finding 
it safe. I much regretted" not having known the poor fellow 
was at Oberwald in passing, as I would gladly have helped 
him if in want, but I doubt not he will be helped, and I hope 
he may never again have such a narrow escape. The keeper 
told his story simply, with no little honest excitement, and it 
really was a moving one. I hugged the dog in admiration of his 
intelligence, thinking him far more handsome than I had at fii'st 
. sight, and from his manner, and the keeper’s pointing to the 
locality when telling the story, I had and have no doubt that the 
animal knew exactly what we were talking about. It appears that 
many poor Germans wander about in search of work, and indeed 
we met two coming up the Grimsel next day in a snow storm. 
They are often, and perhaps usuajly too poor, for paying even a 
trifle for a night’s rest, they must push on, cannot engage guides, 
and, of necessity almost, some must occasionally perish in bad 
weather on an unknown and most desolate road. Some are 
afterwards found; how many sleep under snow-beds, or in 
glaciers or torrents, will never be known in this world I But 
they sleep soundly, and it is a sleep we must all sooner or latter 
take, whether under the green turf, the snow-bed, or a costly 
tomb, and when once there the difference will be unknown ! 

During the summer months very much of the snow I saw in 
ascending, and round the hotel, whether on level or hill-side, 
will no doubt have disappeared, but in the season this Hotel 
du Glacier must be a pleasant abode with many interesting &pota 
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within easy reacli^ and the road is so good all the way np that 
it can be safely ridden^ if not ready for carriages which I under- 
stood it would soon be. 

Certainly the great change in climate and scenery, between 
the valley below and the Glacier du Rhone, an almost easy one 
and a half bourns walk up, is very remarkable, and it alone can 
hardly fail to interest a traveller, even should he decline to 
explore the glaciers, and the neighbourhood, if the ^ason and 
weather admit. 

I went early to bed, and found damp sheets, fresh I fancy from 
the wash in the valley below ; these, however, I got rid of by 
sleeping between the blankets, and at S a.m., I was called to deter- 
mine our future plans. Snow had fallen all night and was still 
falling heavily, and the guide rather doubted the expediency of 
our pushing on, especially as in coming to Sion he had taken a 
different route from the Grimsel to Oberwald, and so did not; 
know exactly what difficulties lay between us and the Grimsel. 
My decision was, either to go on or retura, but no halting or 
losing time, and as the old soldier said that although heavy in 
snow, he knew every inch of the way, and would put us well on 
our journey, it was settled we should proceed. 

Fourth day, May ,— the glaciers of the Rhone to 
Reisenbach. 

Started 4-0 a.m. Arrived at 4-45 p.m. 

Walking ... ... 9 hours 20 minutes. 

Halting ... ... 3 „ 25 „ 

, Total ... 12 hours 45 minutes. . 


After a good breakfast of coffee, bread and butter, and honey, 
wc said good-bye to the kindly woman servant and started at 4 
A.M., the old soldier leading, and his dog frolicking about in the 
snow, rubbing his nose under it for several *feet at a time, scent- 
ing for marmots, I fancy, just like a pet dog romping in a ' 
hay-field. I now began to find the use of my Alpen-Stock, wliich 
I had bought rather unwillingly at Grindelwald, and left with 
the guide to bring to Sion. Indeed, it was veiy useful, and often, 
no doubt, saved me from falling, so I would recommend travel- 
lers in the snow always to have one, though lugging it home 
some hundreds of miles .afterwards, very awkward to pack imd 
ungainly to look at, is a matter of taste. Mine remains with 
the guide for the benefit of his next companion. 

Our route lay up a steep snow-bed westwards, chiefly old 
avalanche snow, but thickly covered with the fresh soft snow, 
into^which we sunk thigh deep at every step. It was rather a 
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toilsome ascent^ and I was glad to reach the summit at 6-15, 
when the Todlensee lake^ or what should be the lake but now 
was one sheet of snow, lay before us. Doubtless in summer 
the scene, which now was heavy snow all around, is very 
different, and probably little or no snow remains between the 
lake and the Grimsel pass, or in the immediate vicinity, but 
the rugged and barren nature of the hills, almost inaccessible 
one would^ think to soldiers with their many impedimenta^ 
must always remain. And it seems almost marvellous that the 
passions or ambition of mankind could lead them to fight on a 
large scale in such a country. What, however, is impossible where 
rulers will sternly dare, and men 'vill devotedly obey their orders I 
I give in a note* an extract from Baedeker,” page 154, a most 
interesting though brief account of what really took place here 
in 1799, hoping that in so doing I do not commit piracy^ and 
believing it will be read with more interest perhaps than any 
part of my “ Notes.” And I need hardly say that, after having 
read the account, I looked with mournful interest over the pure 
sheet of snow now covering the Todlensee, and wondered how 
many poor Austrains might yet be sleeping calmly, deep under 
its cold surface. 

We now turned northwards along a steep and soft snow-bed, 
and at 5-35, the way to the Grimsel being evident, the old soldier 
proposed turning back. He asked one franc for his trouble, and 
I willingly gave him two, feeling that without his guidance we 
could hardly have proceeded. He then asked for a sup of 
brandy to give liim hon courage ” for his walk back in the 
;Bnow storm, and we parted good friends. ^ Further east was the 

* ” In the snminer of 1799 this lake was used by the Austrians and French 
as a burial place. The former, with the Valasians, had intrenched tbem- 
selves on the Grimsel, having extended their iidvanced posts as far as ' the 

* bridge of tho Aare. All the attempts of the French under Lecourbe (stationed 
'' at Guttanen) to drive the Austrians from this position were ineffectual. 
" However, a peasant of Guttanen, named Fahner, at length conducted a 

small detachment under General Gudin over the Gelmer, Dolti, and 
Gertshom by paths hitherto untrodden, except by goats and herdsmen. 

‘ Being thus brought close to the Grimsel they attacked the Austrians, and 

* after an obstinate conflict compelled them to retire into the Valais and in 

* the direction of the hospice. Many of those who sought to escape by 
the valley of the Aare, perished in the crevices of the mountains and 

* glaciers, whilst others fell by the bullets of the French. Relics of this 
struggle in the shape of human bones, rusty weapons, and white uniforms 
are occasionally found to this day. The French, at the demand of their 

* guide, presented him with the Biiterichsboden as a reward for his services 
' (p. 151), but the Government of Berne annulled the gift some months 

later. The ridge from which the French poured down upon the Grimsel, 
d^u the north of the pass, is named Nageli's Gratti (8,609 feet).*^ ^ 
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patli to Oberwald, taken by my guide in comings marked by 
post at intervals. 

Wc now proceeded over some easy snow, and then down a 
steep snow-bed, the Grimsel hotel visible in the hollow below, and 
on shouting our loudest two huge St. Bernard dogs came out 
barking and frisking in the snow, evidently welcoming us, 
and gamboling about us in the snow, up to the door of the 
hotel. We entered at G a.m., two good hours^ waljj from the 
Glacier du Rhone, very glad to find a warm kitchen fire. My 
hair and whiskers were matted with frozen snow, and the guide 
looked such a figure, all crusted over, that I should much have 
wished our photographs could have been taken. But a good 
shaking and brushing down with a besom soon put us all right, 
and 1 felt very glad to have made a start and got on thus far, 
notwithstanding the snow storgii which still fell heavily. It 
had almost wholly precluded any view as we travelled, save 
only a dim outline of snoW here and there, consequently I 
had no view of the surrounding hills. I, however, enjoyed 
the variety of a snow storm, and in many respects preferred 
it to the fine weather we bad previously been favoured with. 
Indeed, those who travel only during summer or autumn, can 
form but a faint idea of the grandeur of these mountains while 
covered with the wi uterus snow, and I strongly advise tourists, 
who wish to enjoy grand and wild scenery, to travel early in 
the season, I should prefer leaving England about the 20th 
May, between which date and, say, the middle of June, a great 
deal of most interesting country anay be traversed with, I 
believe, no danger. , 

We found one man at the Grimsel hotel, its winter keeper, 
and two strapping peasants who had come up from Guttanen 
the previous evening. They started for Oberwald at 6-45, 
evfdently carrying nothing for fihe snow-storm. Both had back- 
loads in long conical baskets, and one load consisting of heavy 
rolls of leather would have been no easy work for an ordinar/ 
bullock. I could barely lift it from the ground. These men 
had long woollen snow-boots, and they were accustomed to 
traverse the mountain at all seasons. They said they would 
reach Oberwald about 2-30 p.m., but I should have thought 
much earlier, albeit I did not envy their heavy tramp and loads 
which nofle but strong, practised men could carry over such 
ground. The Grimsel hotel is a plain but good building, 
with forty-one apartments for visitors, and a large dining 
saloon. The summer visitors are very numerous, as last yearns 
book showed, but as yet only one German gentleman had 
passed this year, I think three days before us, when the snow 
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was probably much lighter and firmer than we found it. There 
is a small lake in front of the hotels but at present it was 
deeply covered with snow. 

After getting well rested, though with very cold feet, and 
buying a few cigars and some good rum from the remains of 
last year’s hotel stores, we started again at 7-50, the snow 
storm much abated. Our track was first north-west through 
heavy snoT^, and then turned north along the right bank of the 
river Aare, which comes down under snow-beds from the west, 
a grand mass of rock on the other side. At 8-4, we crossed 
the river by a stone bridge of one arch, a few yards of the 
stream visible below the bridge, but all the rest of its course 
above and below being under heavy snow-beds. Tlie glacier 
of the Aare is about one hour’s walk westward, said to be very 
fine. The snow now ceased, and I hoped the day might prove 
fine, but it soon recommenced, turning to sleet and rain as we 
descended, and for many hours we had a very wet tramp, quite 
a variety, and on the whole an unpleasant one, to the fine 
weather previously enjoyed, and very cold after the great heat 
in the valleys. 

When near the Grimsel I ebserved four or five of the red- 
billed crows, and afterwards a few on the Gemmi. 1 had seen them 
in considerable numbers long ago in the Kumaon mountain, 
and I believe they never leave the high elevations or the 
immediate vicinity of snow. What they find there to live upon 
is a marvel, but " He who feedelh the ravens” knows how 
best to support all His creatures ! 

. We passed along a tolerable road some distance above the 
Aare, .the stream occasionally visible, but generally flowing 
under snow-beds, and the road nearly everywhere snow covered, 
and, at 8-40, came to some empty huts on a wide flat called 
Reitrechs, whence the guide told, me the French troops were led 
by the peasant in 179S. Their track was across the river and 
Ifehind an ugly looking mountain, with no doubt very difficult 
paths before reaching the summit of the Grimsel. It would 
be interesting to explore this route. We here met a young 
man arranging his gaiters preparatory to ascending the pass, 
snow again falling ; gave him a sup of brandy, some bread and 
cheese, and matches, all of which he stood in need of, enjoined 
him to keep our track and make the best of his Why up as 
the weather looked unfavourable, and he thankfully bade us 
good-bye. 

We passed on over snow-beds, the road appearing more and 
more in patches, as we descended, and, at 9 a.m., came to the first 
stunted fir trees, and the Rhododendron (alpen-rose), a tolerably 
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sized shrubj though we had seen it much higher up and very 
small. This T understood to be the emblem of the Grimsel pass, 
as tree moss is of the grand Scbeideck, and heather of the 
Gemmi. Travellers ought to put a sprig in their hats^ as 
a token of having crossed a pass, but 1 always declined these 
marks of distinction, being content with the simple pleasure 
of having traversed and seen the passes. 

We now made a zigzag descent, and, at 9-10,^rossed to 
the right bank of the river by a stone bridge of one arch : 
aga^ii re-crossed about a quarter of a mile on by another stone 
arch, the river foaming grandly under in a narrow opening it had 
cut through the hard granite, which was scoojflBd and scalloped 
out in curious shapes far above the present water-level, prov- 
ing, I have no doubt, and as 1 have elsewhere often seen on 
a larger scale, the immense period of time during which rivers 
have flowed iu their present courses, while cutting deeper and 
deeper b}^ imperceptibly small degrees. 

In advance there was a grand precipice of rock across 
on the right bank, and pine trees of good size became common 
on the hill-sides. At 9-45, we crossed the bare sloping mass 
of granite, called “ Heilee-blatti*^ or clear rock, from the lower 
part of which some huge fragments have recently fallen into 
the Aare. Opposite, and above, was the rugged Kabbelhorn, 
and further north, the Gelmerhorn. A good but broken 
water-fall comes down many hundred feet from the flank of 
the latter ; and nothing can well exceed the desolate grandeur 
of the masses of crag and rock all around this spot. 

In advance we soon left the snow, and had a fair plain road» 
At 10-5, we turned down a rather steep zigzag descent to the 
Handeck falls of the Aare, the finest I had yet seen, whether 
viewed from either side, or from the little wooden bridge here 
spanning the river, which is, perhaps, the best point of view. 
On the left bank a small tqrrent, called*the Arleiibach, comes^ 
in just below the bridge. The river rushes under the bridge 
in masses like liquid crystals of green glass, the turmoil below 
taking a purple white hue, from some refraction of the air 
and the colour of the rocks combined, I suppose. From the 
right side of the bridge you see the main fall rush against a 
steep face of rock, and thence deflected over to the other side 
in a most* graceful double wave-like curl, and then the whole 
mass of waters foams along in a grand rocky gorge. The 
height of the falls is said to be 2^5 feet, but in the turmoil 
of waters we could not sec the bottom. The view up the 
Aare from the bridge is very grand, and the scenery all 
round especially so, with rock, crag, and snow ; but the falls 
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are superb^ and I was delighted to have seen them^ as I am 
sure all visitors must be at any season of the year. 

After lingering pleasantly at the falls^ reluctant to leave^ but 
knowing there was yet a long stretch of road to travel^ we 
returned to the road^ and entered a chalet in which benches^ 
tables^ broken glass^ See., denoted tourists^ accommodation ; and 
in another close by there are eight bed-rooms. See., but at present 
all were d^<serted as the season had not commenced, and the 
only signs of life, besides our own presence, consisted of two 
goats, standing disconsolately under the eaves for shelter |^'om 
the heavy rain. We had a piece of bread, — small enough for 
breakfast, to which the guide added a portion of the bacon 
he had saved from three days ago, — and after resting a little 
and taking a small portion of the little brandy left, we started 
again at 10-50, having halted since 10-5, so far as the road 
distance was concerned. The Ilandeck falls are easily reached 
on horseback, or in a chair carried by porters, from Imlioff 
or Meyringen, and in fine weather they must form, with the 
grandly wild scenery of the valley of the Aare, a most pleasant 
day^s trip, — very easy too. 

At 11-20, we crossed by a bridge to the right bank, re-crossing, 
at 11-38, some grand scenery, and huge masses of rock fallen 
from the cliffs above into the valley, or rather, as it should 
be called, the glen thus far. 

At 11*52, the valley opens out to a good width of poor 
grass land, and the very wild hill sides recede, though within 
a short distance further on they are almost as grand as ever, 
with some fine masses of snow on the siimmits, and frequent 
remains of heavy avalanches below. In the far distance to 
north-west, down the valley, was a fine long mass of snow, 
called ^^Reviergratz, above and beyond the Brunig, which I bad 
crossed between Lucerne and Interlaken.* 


At noon ' we reached Guttanen, a good sized village in the 
Valley, where general Lecourbe's head quarters were in 1799. 
This was the first village seen from the Grimsel ; and around 
it were the first attempts at cultivation, where the large heaps 
of stones of all sizes, collected to make little bits of fields, 
give one a painful idea of the hard work performed by the 
honest Swi$ villagers to earn what would seem a very scanty 
return. * 

Th^^ill-sides are by degrees better wooded after leaving 
tha^andeck falls, though with abundance of the wildest rock 
precipice, one huge pyramidal mass particularly prominent 
on the right bank ; and the Aare, though still a roaring torrent, 
has lost much of its wildness as Guttanen. The general coarse 
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of the Aare is north-west^ which was our direction all day 
after clearing the first heavy snow-beds and reaching the glen 
of the river. 

We halted 20 minutes at an inn, enjoying a pint of good vin 
ordinaire, hut pestered by flies, and, the weather having cleared 
up, we started again. At 12-36, we halted to watch an avalanche, 
the loud rumble of which attracted our notice as it fell from a 
broad mass of snow high up to our left. A successim of heavy 
falls rolled slowly down the mountain side, until on reaching 
a high precipice the snow poured rapidly and continuously down 
between two cliffs ; and, seen with a good glass from about 
one and half miles distance, the appearance was exactly like a fine 
waterfall. In fact, had I not seen the snow rolling down from 
above, I could not have told the difference. After reaching the 
base -of the cliff, the snow rolled gently down another slope in 
balls of various sizes, until it at last came to rest far down 
towards the valley. 

Another, and then another avalanche followed on the same 
mountain side, all three within a length of a few hundred 
yards, and for some time all three, and then two of the three, 
were pouring over simultaneously. I was very reluctant to leave 
the largest and last, wishing, in fact, to see the end of it, but 
the road before me was long, and I at last turned away, leaving 
the avalanche still pouring its masses of snow over the precipice, 
and then gently rolling down the base. It was a grand sight, 
and perhaps so long a continuance of good avalanches in sight 
as seventeen minutes, how much longer, I know not, cannot 
often be witnessed. » I now Tather regret having left the best 
one speaking," as reporters at times say of our longest— winded 
public men ! 

.We here met a nice young fellow, a travelling tailor^ on his 
way up the Grimsel h\ search of work. ^ It would have been 
nightfall ere he could reach the summit, and if, as was probable^ 
our track had been obliterated by the new snow, the guide 
thought he might never get there, young and delicate as he was. 
We soon found out that money was scarce, and he could not 
spare enough for a night^s rest at Guttanen, so must push on. 
But with a little difiiculty I persuaded him to take what would 
give him a dinner and night’s rest in the village; and he left 
us with tears in his eyes, poor fellow I promising to halt for the 
night. I sincerely hope he did, as, if not, he may well have 
lost his life in attempting the ^ascent. 

At 1-25 P.M., we crossed the debris of a huge avalanche that 
must have fallen weeks back, yet extending to and partly 
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spanning; the river below. Its downward coarse from the base 
of the hill fully 300 yards was a very gentle and winding 
declivity, and I marvelled, as I had often before done, how 
there could be such enormous pressure from above to force the 
huge mass of snow down to and probably across the river. 
Truly the force in this case must have been enormous ! 

A few hundred ya.rds further on was a still larger avalanche, 
blocking the Road for at least 200 yards in width, and 
just beyond it was a party of men at a “ woodfall,” rolling over 
lumps of pine stems, about three feet in length and often as 
much in diameter, to topple into the river, and be thence floated 
down for firewood. The guide, who was in advance, beckoned 
to me urgently to hurry across the path, and I did so without 
at the time knowing the risk incurred from some of the lumps 
striking me in their descent. ‘Fortunately the workmen were 
either resting or had seen us coming ; but they were high 
above the road, and I would not willingly attempt another 
leisurely passage of such a spot. The pine trees are cut high 
up in the forest, toppled down to the first convenient spot, 
and there sawn into lengths preparatory to rolling down into 
the river. I had seen a very' large float of these logs in the 
Sarnen lake, when travelling to Interlaken, and wondered what 
they could be for, or whence they came, but now I knew it 
all, and wa'^ somewhat interested in the process. 

At 1-50 we crossed to the right bank of the river by 
a wooden bridge, at the small hamlet of Sorvaie, the river 
much as before, but of a purer green colour. Our road then lay 
up and down over a steep precipice, formipg witli the left bank 
a magnificcT^tly deep gorge for the river, which with the 
precipitous clifis, dark pine, and light green forest foliage (the 
latter only seen since below Guttanen), formed a view hardly 
to be excelled in grand beauty. ' This gorge is perhaps a mile 
Jong, and on clearing it, and entering upon the comparatively 
open valley, the castle-like mass of rock, called Blattenberg, 
towers grandly up to the right, with the Thumb,” a huge 
thumb shaped rock, lower and a' little beyond it. The height 
of the Blattenberg above the valley must be many hundred feet, 
and it forms a superb object, with the base covered by a long 
slope of forSt in which the fine light green colour predominates. 
Beyond, in front, were snow, crag, and forest, over and over 
again, and across the river to left the cragged peaks of the 
south-east face of the Engelshorner run down, into a rounded 
bluff mass of rock, to the vmley of the Aare at Imhoff, 
altogether a splendid view. I had passed on the other side of 
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the EnglesxhorQer iu crossing the grand Scheideck^ and was 
pleased to see this end of it^ which turns away north-west and 
then south-west to fornij 1 fancy^ the left side of the Briena 
lake. 

At 2-55^ we reached Imhoff^ a pretty and thriving place^ in 
a wide and cultivated valley, with good hotel accommodation. 
This is, I believe, a favorite resort of tourists, and considering 
the grand scenery within easy reach it, incjjlding the 
Handeck falls, and the romantic valley of the Aare, I 
can well understand its being a favorite and favoured spot. 
A fine, new, covered wooden bridge was just being completed 
over the Aare, and a good carriage road from Meyringen 
over the basaltic ridge to be mentioned, so. that travellers 
can now reach Imhoff with perfect comfort, money only being 
at command. , 

1 halted a few minutes to let the guide ex.ecute a commission, 
and we then marched on.* The valley of the Aare ends very 
abruptly, about three quarters of a mile beyond Imhoff, by a 
ridge of basalt, about 800 feet in height, tiirown across from 
the left or west side in some grand convulsion of nature, and 
the river passes through a grand rocky and narrow gorge at 
the east end, for perhaps five or six miles, until it reaches the 
Meyiingen valley, and thence passes into tbe Brienz lake. The 
two sides of this gorge, which is from 50 to 100 feet in width, 
are very Ibimilar, and even now, alter the lapse probably of 
many ages, it is evident thej^ would, if ‘^closed up,” match 
exactly in many points. Indeed, on looking back up the Aare, 
it is difficult to doubt that bo^b sides of the valley have at one 
time formed part of the same rai\ge of mountains, so frequent 
and exact is the resemblance of the prominent parts, but 
now separated, whether by a grand convulsion, or by the wear 
of waters during countless ages of time, is probably known 
only to Him who knoweth all things”-^certainly it is very 
wonderful and ifiterestiug. * • 

The current local belief is that formerly” the basaltic dyke 
or ridge did not exist, and that the Aare flowed further west 
through a rocky gorge, which is now about parallel with the 
ridge, a short distance on the other side, and which 1 shall notico 
presently. But this hardly solves the question, unless the 
second gorge was made to turn at a right angle to its former 
course when the grand convulsion occurred, as 1 fancy it impos- 
sible for a large river like the Aare, when in flood, ever to have 
turned in its course 4|t such an angle, and to have kept if Ibr ^ 
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After mouuting the ridge by a good zigzag carriage road^ and 
descending a little in the direction of Meyringen^ we turned 
down to the right through a pretty hazel copse^ with occasional 
pine and other trees^ to see the Finster-Aare-en-Sleuch, which, 
tired as 1 was, I would rather have shirked. But the guide like 
a good fellow said I must see it, and very glad I was afterwards 
to have been persuaded by him, for it is indeed a wonderful sight. 

After daacendingfbmewhat for, perhaps, half a mile or less, we 
came upon the Sleucli,^' a deserted torrent bed, worn in the 
rock to a depth at greatest of about three hundred feet, by the 
most undoubted marks and swirls of long water-wear all down 
both faces of the^rock, and descending rapidly, till at about the 
same depth, it reaches the present bed of the Aare, at right 
angles to the deep rocky chasm in which the river now flows. 
It is a wonderful and deeply iateresting sight, and will .well 
repay a visit. 1 looked longingly at the river as it rushed 
past, and would fain have explored its chasm by wading and 
swimming if time had admitted. Probably some Englishman 
has explored it, though I have never seen his account ; and, 
with a companion and a light small India rubber canoe, I should 
much like to make the aitenij^t coming out, as we should do, 
if at all, near Meyringen. I returned to the road much delighted 
with my hurried visit to the Sleuch,^^ and profoundly im- 
pressed with the idea that an enormous lapse of time must 
have occurred to admit of the water- wear I had seen on the 
faces of the (now and how long ?) deserted torrent. I had often 
before noticed similar marks, swirls, and scallop shapes, high 
up in the beds of rivers in the Himalayas,, but though perhaps 
^ ancient, they had not made upon me anything like the 
impression this “ Sleuch'' did. 

The long gentle descent to Reisenbach is very pretty, with 
much fine foliage in the woods^ and grand masses of snow in 
the distance, north, beyond Brienz. We reached the hotel 
ht 4-45, P.M., having occupied fully half an hour in exploring 
the “ Sleuch,” as the distance from Iiuhoff is not much, if at 
all, over three miles. And while the landlord at the hotel 
seemed pleased to welcome me after my wanderings, I was very 
glad to be at the end of a long day^s travel, and refresh myself 
with a warm bath. Barely if ever have I enjoyed a day more, 
the snow storm and rain notwithstanding, and as I‘ sat tired 
at dinner, I thought with almost a sigh how soon this wander- 
ing life must end, and the quiet pleasures of home be resumed, 
‘though it would of course be, as I admitted, alike undesirable 
and unavoidable to do otherwise ! 
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Fifth day, 26^^ May , — From Beisenbach to Kanderstig. 

Started 4-45 a.m. Arrived at 8-3 p.ii. 

Walking ... 10 hours 15 minutes 

Steamers ... ... 1 „ 82 ,, 

Halting ... ... 3 31 ,, 

Total ... 15 hours 18 mins. 

Although last evening was fine, the night had been very 
rainy, and the rain continued when I was called early this 
morning. 

I, however, hoped for a favourable change, was averse to 
losing time, and started after a good breakfast at 4-45 a.m., the 
guide borrowing an umbrella for me (he had his own), which 
was to be left at Brienz. We w^ilked rather fast to Brienz, in 
two hours twenty-throe minutes, down the valley of Meyringen ; 
grand masses of clouds rolling along the mountains on either 
side, and the distant rangos hidden in gloom. The valley is 
broad and well cultivated, with the river Aare passing down 
to join the lake at Brienz, chiefly along the north side, 
and the waters of the Beisenbach falls in a made channel 
along the south side. Several fine water-falls are seen, and 
at one spot, soon after leaving Beisenbach, we had six in view, 
that is, by looking all round from the same stand point. 
After nearly an bourns halt at Brienz, not much to see at 
that early hour, or at any time unless perhaps wood carvings 
for which the town is rather famed, we started for Interlaken 
in the steamer at 8 a.m. The day began to clear up, but 
grand masses of clouds hung about the hills on either side 
of the lake, rolling along in most fantastic and rapidly changing 
shapes. Although heavily clouded over head, the sun was 
shining brightly on fine pesjks and ranges of snow in the 
far west. A little below Brienz on the left side we passed 
Giesbach, the hotel prettily situated a short distance up thS 
hill-side, among trees in all the beauty of spring foliage, 
the dark pines, with their light new shoots peeping out, 
and the bright green of walnut and other trees, forming a 
pleasing contrast. The Giesbach water-fall is considered good, 
and probably I did not see the best part of it, but what I 
did see l5oked very tame after the Handeck falls yesterday, 
and the Beisenbach water-fall which I had twice enjoyed. By 
degrees the sun shone out a little, and the almost perfect 
reflection, in the still blue water of the lake, of the mountains 
or either side, producing as it were a double of their forests, 
pe%ks, and snow, was exceedingly beautiful. Indeed, the Brienz 
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lake scenery is very fine, second only to that of Lucerne^ 
so far as I have seen^ and perhaps more admired by some 
tastes. The contrast between the placid beauty of the lake 
and the wildly desolate route I had travelled yesterday^ was 
very striking and enjoyable. 

We reached Interlaken at 9 A.M., and the guide would have 
it that we should not reach Neuhaus on the Thun lake in 
time for th/s steamer, though I assured him it would not leave 
until 10-15, and the distance was only three miles. Perhaps 
he wanted a carriage lifb, as several drivers chaffed^’ us, and 
said we could not arrive in time. However, I let him walk 
his own pace, * merely calling at an hotel to ascertain if 
some friends had left, and at the post office for letters ; and 
the consequence was we reached Neuhaus in fifty minutes 
with twenty-five minutes to spiye, when, the guide pronounced 
himself wet through, which, under a hot sun and at the pace 
we had walked, did not surprise me. ** 1 was much in the same 
condition, but I kept my own counsel, and merely told the 
guide he should not have been in such a hurry. 

The Thun steamer left Neuhaus at 10-15, and after a plea- 
sant half hour on the lake W9i landed at Spiez, the church- 
bells ringing sweetly. Spiez is a very pretty village on a knoll 
on the left bank. Here we breakfasted on delicious bread 
and cheese, with a pint of the best white wine I had tasted 
anywhere, in a neat little inn close to the lake, and the 
charge for all was only one franc I How it could have repaid 
our pleasant hostess I know not, for the guldens appetite was 
excellent, and mine hardly less so ^fter the morning^s walking. 

I saw at this time a wonderful gaml^ never before met in iny 
wanderings, viz., a box with a large open-mouthed iron frog 
on the centre of the lid, and sundry openings on either side, 
the mouth and openings leading to compartments ticketed 
with various ^numbers up to thousands ! Small iron discs are 
Used to pitch with from a short* distance, and 1 could well 
fancy the honest peasant enjoying a game after their day^s work, 
though what they played for or paid in when “ thousands ” 
were lost, I could not make out I The game seemed to me 
more amusing than any I had seen at English fairs, and I 
wonder it has never found its way to England, wdiere it might 
prove quite a taking novelty. Certainly few ought to play 
at Aunt Sally,’^ if they had such an alternative, though 
tastes will and do differ I 

We started quite refreshed at 11-23, a long moderate ascent 
and good road, through fine orchards and fat meadows, large 
walnut trees, and many neat chalets. Altogether 1 thought 
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Spiez ao exceedingly pretty place^ just the kind to dream away 
a honey-moon in^ or to forget all care and the rest of the 
world in pure idleness^ with flower^ fruits in their season, 
and excellent wine to enjoy when the material things of this 
world must be attended to ! The view across the Take, and 
also in the direction of Thun, is very fine. 

The good carriage-road necessarily winds about before settling 
down in the valley of the Kander river, to reach which we had 
crossed a prettily wooded low ridge, and in taking a short cut at 
noon, to avoid a considerable detour, we were warned off by a 
peasant some way up the road. The guide was inclined to demur, 
saying we were doing no harm, that he had ne^er known travel- 
lers interfered with in this way, but T at once made him turn 
back to the road, which indeed we had not left for five yards 
and *we proceeded quietly along the highway. The peasant 
however came up, a big ^nd unpleasant-looking fellow, and 
commenced abusing us violently, all in German of which I 
understood not a word, but in terms as the guide declared the 
very worst a man could make use of, and with most energetic 
gesticulations. 1 looked at the man and spoke mildly in 
French, which most probably Be did not comprehend, but I 
at once saw he was very drunk an.d fiercely angry. The guide 
was a short tempered man, and he declared lie would not stand 
having his charge abused in this way ; but his remonstrances 
only increased the drunken man^s anger, and I had to tell him 
quietly but firmly that he must be silent, that I was not afraid 
of anything but being detained, and that unless he or I were 
actually struck, he must^ positively do or say nothing, but 
follow me at best walking pace. The man followed us for a 
considerable distance, incessantly shouting out abuse, and several 
times coming up so close and in so threatening a manner that I 
hardly hoped to escape lvithout«a struggle. I therefore kept my 
Alpen-stock well in hand, determined to knock the poor fellow, 
down, drunk as he was, if he touched either of us, but for- 
tunately he did not. We walked very fast, the sun was fiercely 
hot, and the liquor, I doubt not, began to unsteady our tor- 
mentor, To my delight, therefore, he began to drop astern, 
after a long chase, and I was glad when a turn in the road 
shut out the last sounds of his abuse. 

I mention this instance as the one exception to much civility 
experienced everywhere, believing it to have been very unusual ; 
and because a very little giving way of temper on my part, 
under most annoying provocation, might have led to serious 
consequences, and must probably have ended, with or without 
othvr mishap, in a more annoying detention before the nearest 
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magistrate. This would have been fatal to my hopes of cross- 
ing the Gemmi next day, or probably at all, and if other 
travellers should unfortunately be persecuted as I was, I hope 
they will be rewarded by as easy an escape, in return for the 
exercise of perhaps a difficult control of temper under un- 
sought for irritation. The guide afterwards took pains to 
inform me, that it would have been his duty to fight to the 
death if l*iiad been touched ; and I could see from his eye and 
manner that he meant it, and was probably sorry I had not 
allowed him to have a tussle jvith the poor drunkard, who, 1 
hope, soon forget all about us I 

We pursued our route up a fine undulating and rich valley, 
and, at 12-54, reached the turn to Henstrik-bad, some baths of 
good repute across the valley to the west, near the foot of the grand 
Niesen over 8,000 feet elevatiotf, with fine forest and crag above 
the baths, and the remains of some, large avalanches. Heavy 
rain came on here, lasting about an hour, when the day cleared 
up again. At 1-14 f.m., we passed Reichenbacb, a neat and 
thriving village, and, at 2-10, crossed to the left bank of the 
Kander by a good * and new wooden bridge, heavily covered 
with wood-work as these brfjges usually are. I was often 
puzzled to understand why ^o much expense is incurred to covet 
over the bridges, without finding any one to explain the reason, 
and perhaps it is for the double object of protecting the main 
wood-work of the bridge, and of giving stability by weight 
to resist the violent rashes of wind often sweeping down the 
valleys. A notice is common at these bridges, that any one 
riding over them except at foot^ p^ce will be severely fined, 
though they appear built with an excess of strength that should 
render all loads or paces immaterial ! 

On nearing Fmtigen 1 noticed a very curious appearance 
high up on the mountain-side in advance. This was a long 
.slope of snow, rapidly melting, broken into long even ridges of 
snow and dark furrow, exactly like what one could fancy a 
giant^s potato field in winter. I never before noticed any 
thing of the kind so regular and curious in my snow wander- 
ings. We saw hereabouts a weazel lunning down the road 
towards us ,* I stopped the guide and we remained quite still. 
The little animal came on, sitting up twice and looking around 
da if suspecting danger, but he came to within a few 'feet before 
noticing us, and then dashed rapidly into the hedge, evidently 
much frightened. But as it happened he must have run in 
upon an unfortunate mouse, for he re-appeared almost instanta- 
neously with the mouse in his mouth, and scampered away up 
the road again — home no doubt. It seemed odd how, while 
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running in fright from us^ the weazel could ba^e retained 
coolness enough to snap up the poor mouse thus accidentally 
metj but so it evidently was ! 

This valley of the Kander ought to be a very paradise for 
birdS) abounding as it does in woods^ copse, and fields, but 
we saw or heard very few. Yesterday, in the copse leading 
to the Finster Aare en Sleuch, I saw a jay, the first yet.^ 
Blackbirds, thrushes, and chaffinches are not uncomnon, and 
magpies seem everywhere numerous compared with the few to 
be met in England ; indeed they are perliaps the most frequently 
seen bird, but, on the whole, the absence of life in so much 
wild country is very remarkable, and forms, as I have before 
said, a defect amid the general beauty.* 

We reached Frutigen, a neat and thriving village, at 3-16 p.m., 
and halted for dinner. My feat were very painful from the 
tightness and thinness of my boots, and it afterwards turned 
out that the guide was even worse off, though at the time 
I did not suspect it ; in fact we had probably walked too much 
without any previous training or practice. I soon, however, got 
a liberal supply of water for niy midday splash, and after a 
good dinner I felt quite fresh for«. new start at 4-53 p.m. Thus 
far our course bad been south up the Kander valley, fertile and 
well-populated, with snow masses here and there up the lateral 
valleys, and in grand masses far up to the south-west. We 
now had to turn nearly due east, some grand snow visible in the 
distance, perhaps twelve or fourteen miles off. 

On coming out I perceived the guide was very lame, in fact 
his feet were painfuljy sore, and after trying in vain to engage 
a conveyance on to Kanderstig, we halted for a few minutes at 
a peasant's house, got an obnoxious nailed patch removed from 
one of the guide's shoes, his feet well rubbed in butter and 
wrapped in cloth, affording him great relief, and we then 
moved slowly on. ^ • 

Below Frutigen a good size*d stream coming from the west is* 
crossed, and in advance on a low hill to right is a huge white 
house. A little rain fell, and on the opposite hill to the left we 
saw the most perfect double rainbow I ever remember to have 
noticed — very beautiful it was. The road, still good and pass- 
able for carriages, ascends rather steeply, and the valley becomes 
grandly wild, enormous crags on either side, with trees here and 
there, and in advance huge masses of snow. At 6-36, we passed 
a deserted old castle, a massive square ruin, perchpd high up 
above the road to left, and formerly no doubt enabling its 

^ * It is due entirely to the absence of Game Laws in Switzerland. 
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possessors to levy tribute from all travellers to or from the 
Gemmi. Now, however^ its baneful influence has ceased, and a 
large tree growing apparently from the summit tells how long 
it has been abandoned. From hence in advance there is the 
best view I had yet seen, and the fine clear evening enabled me to 
enjo^ it to perfection. Due south the Dame Blanche rises up, a 
glorious pyramid of snow; a little west of it is the Bindeihorn, 
almost ar magnificent; and then the Alshills with a compara- 
tively bare sheet of rock. To east is the Eischenhorn, along flat 
of snow, and beyond it the Toldenhorn with a snow slope on its 
left, cragged bare top, and huge steep clilFs facing us, also a 
grand slope of^snow behind and beyond it. Altogether this 
was a grand panorama, and the guide assured me it was seldom 
the Dame Blanche stood out so long and so perfectly in view. 
Two fine water-falls came down from tlie range across to our 
right, and the nearest objects on either side were some grand 
and steep cliffs. At 7-15, we had a grand precipice above to the 
left, fully 1,500 feet of sheer rock visible above the pine trees 
fringing its base, and the summit showed a really fine profile 
of a majestic old lion, which the guide had not before noticed, 
and which he agreed should in future be pointed out as Le Lion 
Suisse.^^ It really looked as fine as Thorwalsdeu^s at Lucerne, 
but on an infinitely larger scale, chiselled, as it seemed, by 
some freak of nature. I shall be quite disappointed if future 
travellers do not recognize and admire this remarkable object, 
which, from the other side, a good way further on, changes to a 
good resemblance of a venerable and bearded old man, eyes, nose, 
mouth, and ears, all appearing quite distinct. 

At 7-20, the road winding a good deal, we had a superb 
pyramid of snow to the left, and beyond it the flatter Kadel- 
horn, with the full moon rising grandly between them. Far, 
far away to the north north-east tho Hotel du Niesen was 
dimly visible, on thtf very summit of that mountain, which 
*rises above the Henstrik-bad baths. 

Further on, the grand masses of snow to our left assumed 
very different outlines, and I got a little confused about their 
names with the guide. Probably I have misnamed some, and the 
order in which they come ; but the view is certainly there, and 
any traveller who enjoys it on a fine evening, will, 1 am sure, admit 
that I have not at all over-rated its grandeur. The Bltimels- Alp, 
seemingly highest of all, a grand cone of snow, with a long 
fiat snow table is also visible from hereabouts. 

We reached the Kanderstig hotel at 8-8 p.m. The village is 
smidl, grandly shut in by crag and snow on every side, save the 
valley approach we had come by, which on looking baclf is 
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tolerably open. The day's travel had been long, more so than it 
looks on a map, but without any tiring ascent, and probably 
owing to the cool evening, and the glorious scenery on approach-^ 
ing Kanderstig, 1 felt very little fatigued on reaching the end of 
it. My guide too had freshened up, and pronounced his feet quite 
good for the Oemmj pass, so 1 went early to bed in good 
spirits, hoping for a fine day on the morrow, sleeping indif- 
ferently however, and dreaming of wonderful glairs and 
adventures on them I 

Sixth day, %1ih May . — From Kanderstig, over the Gemmi 
pass, to S us ten. 

Started 3-85 a.m. Arrived at 2-35 v.m. • 

Walking ... ... 9 hours 48 minutes. 

Halting ... ... 1 „ 12 ,, 

• • ' ' 

Total ... 11 hours 0 mins. 

T was called very early, and started at 3-35 a.m., after a 
good breakfast. The Victoria Hotel very comfortable, and 
people obliging \ and the view from it very fine. The morning 
was cold, but our road lay chiefly along the right bank of 
the Kander, till on passing a large new hotel (de I'Ours) 
at 4-20, the ascent began, a good zigzag of road from seven 
to ten feet wide, protected at the bad places by a stout hand- 
rail, winding west and east under the base of the cliffs. At 

4- 50, Kanderstig was far below us to the north-east, seeming 
in a plain, but the river — a rather fine torrent — had trended 
away north and north north-west. The ascent continued ug 
through pine forest, or winding about to clear the high crags, 
chiefly to our west, a little snow here and there, but only 
for about the last quarter of a mile over the road, and, at 

5- 40, we had mounted the chief ascent. The road latterly 
noL so good, but perfectly easjr for horses and mules. 

We now halted to smoke a pipe and enjoy the prospect.* 
North-east, immediately below where we sat, is a very deep 
and dark ravine, leading up east to a pass into the Leutchine, 
seen by us from Tourtemagne. The opposite side, Schwar- 
zenbach rises, a steep rocky mass to about 2,000 feet above 
the ravine, with snow-beds on its jagged summit, sides, and 
east face, ^nd forms a grandly wild object : north and north- 
east were crags and snow, and a little east of north 
the sun was shining brightly on the little green valley of 
Kanderstig. 

We stai'ted again at 6 a.m., southerly through pine forest, 
thq Altils mountain across a ravine to south, its summit 
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a fine pyramid of snow, and its east face a grand perpendi- 
cular face of rock, I should think fully 2,000 feet in full 
view; west of the Altils the fine snow mass of Rinderhorn. 
At 6-25, the long steep and pure slope of snow on the north 
face of Altils, with a huge jagged mass of blue ice below, was 
grandly in view. Many pretty flowers were along the road, 
crocus, heath, cowslips, &c., and to our right all view was 
shut ouiU^y a low range of cliffs close above, which, however, 
opened out in advance. 

We passed on over an uneven basin shut ' in on all sides, 
a few summer huts near the path, and here, as in the dark 
ravine below the Schwarzenbach, heavy work has been per- 
formed to keep the now tiny water-courses from cutting away 
a few roods of poor grass-land. 

At 6-52, a few small trees about, we commenced a moderate 
ascent over snow-beds, and here, as elsewhere during my 
trip where the localities were pronounced favourable, I took 
a long but useless view with my glass in hopes of having a 
passing glimpse at a chamois. 

After a rather steep asceot over au avalanche, firm snow, to 
7-35 we had an easy path to. 7-40, and halted at the small 
Hotel Schwarzenbach for a rest. A peasant from Frutigen 
(he had started at 2 a m., he said, but I should think much 
earlier) had joined us on the way up and kept company. There 
were also two young fellows who had come up from Loik this 
morning, and we all had a good meal of bread and cheese, 
with three pints of very tolerable white wine, for the moderate 
charge of 2s. 3d ! 

We started again at 8-10, as the snow in advance was said 
to be heavy, and we wished to pass it before softened by the 
morning’s sun. Up over heavy snow, fair footing though we 
sank in knee-deep now and then,^ wild cmg and snow all round, 
and along over a waste of snow, passing sundry spots pointed 
^ut to me as where poor travellers* had been killed by falls or 
avalanches ; and over the bed of what is a pretty little lake, 
round which the road usually passes, now covered with from 
four to six feet of snow. Then up a tiring ascent of deep new 
snow, the worthy peasant producing a little paper-bag of lump 
sugar and giving us each a piece as good for the wind, which, 
I dare say it may be ; certainly it pleasantly moistened the 
mouth. Some of the snow was intensely blue when pierced by 
the Alpen-stook, which the peasant seemed to enjoy, working 
down five or six feet every now and then. At 10-10 a.m., we 
reached the crest, and, at 10-20, we sat down at the commence- 
ment of the descent to Leokerabad. A grand panorama of 
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suow-peaks visible far away in our front (south) ^ and the 
Lammer glacier, with its parent camePs back — ^like mass of pure 
snow, being some three or four miles westward ; while below in 
the valley were the green fields and trees near Leukerabad (the 
village not visible hence), which, however, were not to be 
reached without a toilsome descent. 

Two young Germans passed us here coming up, and they 
gave a very bad account of the snow on the descent. They 
were tired, as well they might be, and much they enjoyed a 
little drop of brandy, and a couple of cigars each to smoke on 
their way to Kanderstig, being unprovided with anything of 
the sort. We commenced the descent at •10-33, but had 
scarcely proceeded a few yards, when my guide, whom I had 
seen in conversation with the peasant, said he would be thankful 
if I eould let him return at once/»as the weather looked threaten- 
ing, and be wished to be spared the risk of coming back in a 
storm. He said, too, that the peasant would carry my hand-bag, 
and take me safely to Loik or Snsten, and though I could not 
understand a word of the peasant's German, and he barely one 
of my French, I thought it only reasonable to let the guide 
turn back, as he had been a very civil and intelligent com- 
panion. I therefore settled with him on the spot, and we parted 
with a few kindly words and mutual hopes of meeting again. 

I now commenced the descent with the peasant, who soon 
informed me that it was nicht commode,” we could not 
understand each other. To this I naturally agreed, and I believe 
it was nearly the only occasion we did understand, all else 
being managed by jtny saybig Loik ” or Susten, and 
waving the band in that direction. In fact I ought to have kept 
the guide, and but that 1 thought he was foot-sore, and that the 
weather had become overcast and threatening, 1 should have done 
so. I was, however, vwy glad.I had let him turn back, when a 
violent storm of wind and rain, which Would be snow on the 
mountain, came on soon after twas comfortably housed at Susten.* 

The Leukerabad cliffs, down which the road zigzags, are really 
stupendous, a mass of castle-like projections with alternate deep 
recesses, all nearly perpendicular. The height is stated at 1,560 
feet, which it must fully be, and though what I saw of the 
road was not good, it would soon be put in order for the season ; 
while as if work of great difficulty and expense it is much to 
the credit of cantons Bern and Valais, at the joint expense of 
which it was constructed. Some way down 1 was shown the 
place marked by a rude cross cut in the rock, where an English 
lady fell from her horse and was killed two or three years ago. 
Th^ cliff side was protected by a few feet of hand-railing, but as 
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most of the descent was deep in snow^ and we had to toil 
almost waist-deep in a narrow trough of it, there may have 
been railings or parapets at other spots which I could not see. 
The spot whence the poor lady fell is not particularly bad, 
having a fair width of about dve feet, and she appears to have 
become frightened, and to have fallen from her horse into the 
zigzag below, about 100 feet, while the horse remained safe. 
But the whole ascent is too dangerous for riding, especially on 
strange horses, and travellers who cannot walk up or down it, 
which by going very slowly ought, I think, to be within the 
compass of any one fit to travel, should be carried in a kind of 
sedan chair, which, I believe, can always be hired. 

At 11-27^ we reached the base of these grand clifis, and I was 
not sorry to be out of the only part of my trip I had considered 
at all dangerous, though it was so merely in consequence 
of recent heavy snow. The path zigzags down the long base of 
ddbris, formed by ages of crumbling from the mass above, 
and covered towards the bottom by fir and other trees, and, at 
11-57, we reached Leukerabad, a collection of poor hovels, 
some fine hotels, and a neat little church. It stands in an 
undulating grass valley, shut «in to north and west by the 
grand cliffs, and to the east by a softer looking hill, snow 
clad at present, and with patches of snow in the ravines, 
also ill the indentations of the cliffs. It must be a very hot 
place in summer. 

I would fain have seen a little of the famed baths here, 
where the bathers sit for hours in sociable chat, with floating 
tables for their requisite mental or crejiture comforts, and 
tired and heated as I was, I should greatly have enjoyed a 
dip. But my absence from home had already been too much 
prolonged, and I was forced to move onwards, without seeing 
more of the place than a few ladies and gentlemen sauntering 
about on a neat grass fiat. 

A man who spoke French offered me a conveyance to Sion 
for fifteen francs, would not take ten which I tliought quite 
enough, so I walked on. The sun was now intensely powerful, 
as is ohen the case before a storm, and I had a very hot 
walk down the valley. The scenery is very fine, in parts 
grand, and a drive along the good carriage-road must be 
very enjoyable. We took short cuts when available, which 
my new guide well knew, and, ut 1 f.m., halted for a few 
minutes at Inden, a pretty village on a flat projecting into the 
valley. Some of the rocky gorges in the ravine above Inden 
are very fine. The church-bells were ringing sweetly, as we 
refreshed ourselves with a modest pint of good vin ordinaire. 
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and I would fain have halted longer^ but there was a long 
and hot stretch of valley-road yet to be traversed^ and we 
moved on after a brief ten miuutes’ rest, taking a short out 
down through a pretty wood to the fine and lofty stone bridge 
over the stream in our way to Loik ; another good carriage- 
road going from Inden to Sion. There is a fine view from the 
bridge of the rocky gorge above, and the more open but deep 
ravine below, with the little torrent foaming along. 

We now took the good new road towards Loik, and I some- 
how managed to understand from the peasant that 1 was to 
have left the guldens certificate with my Alpen-stock at an inn 
at Leukerabad, instead of at Loik as I had supposed, having 
had no means for writing when we parted on the Gemmi. 
This determined me on pushins: on to Susten, where I knew 
the .landlord of the inn would take charge of the certificate, 
instead of sleeping at Loik, as I had latterly purposed. We passed 
through Loik at 2-15 P.li., a large village, most of the shops 
closed, and the people sauntering about in their best clothes, 
with rifle practice going on close by. Another short cut and 
rather steep descent brought us to the Rhone, crossed by an 
old wooden bridge at 2-30, the sun intensely hot, and tlie 
good peasant, well tired as he must ])ave been by his long walk 
from Frutigen, dropping asleep in an instant as I stopped 
on the bridge to write a few notes. Indeed, the heat was very 
oppressive, and had been so all the way from Leukerabad. 
Five minutes^ more walking brought us to the hotel at Susten 
at 2-85 P.M., and while delighted with my day’s march, I was 
very glad to have reached tjie end of the long descent from 
the Gemmi. , 

I had a little trouble with the peasant, who claimed three francs 
for having accompanied me from Leukerabad, to which place 
only he said he had agreed \vith the guide to conduct me, 
but in the end I gave him one franc, which with sundry 
glasses of wine was fair pn^^ment for his extempore guidanc^, 
and we parted good friends. 

The diligence from Brieg to Sion was reported due at Susten, 
about 8^ or 9 p.m., no one seeming to know the precise time, 
and I determined on proceeding by it according to my original 
intention. After dining comfortably, I was enjoying a nap 
on the softi, when a violent storm of wind and rain came on, 
and, I felt thankful to have got over my wanderings and be 
safe under cover, with the high road and diligence to complete 
my round. 

The diligence arrived about 8-30 p.m., and I took possession 
ofgthe one vacant seat inside, though had all been full a 
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supplementary'^ conveyance would have been ordered from 
the hotel, as it seems the custom, a very, good one, to foiward 
all travellers at no charge beyond the ordinary diligence fare, 
which to Sion was only three francs forty centimes, or under 
three shillings, for about twenty-five miles of road. 

Heavy rain fell all night, and it was twenty rninutes past 
mid-night when we reached Sion, the huge diligence with 
its roof-Jfliad and guard's perch making good progress with 
its four horses, when in motion to the most ^rrific, but, I 
fancy, harmless cracks of the coachman's long whip, every crack 
ringing like a pistol shot ! But we had unconscionably long 
stoppages when changing horses, on the whole confirming the 
axiom, that “ Heavy bodies move slowly." I was very glad to 
find myself in bed again at the Lion d'or, after having been up 
nearly twenty-two hours, but my neighbours were very merry, 
carriages seemed to rattle over the cobble paved street below 
nearly all night, and I slept but Very indifferently, perhaps 
over-tired. 

28/^ May , — Here ended my walking trip, and the streets 
being hopelessly noisy from a grand fair going on, I rose at 
6 A.M., and looked out upon a sea of heads thronging the main 
street of Sion (the grand part) in wonderful variety of costume. 
Many of the women were very pretty, and the great variety of 
their head-dress, due, I fancy, to people having assembled from 
several cantons, was interesting, the broadest and jauntiest of 
straw hats contrasting with gaudy but tasteful head-dresses ^ of 
variegated and handsome ribbons of all colours and edged with 
gold or silver lace, nine or ten inches high, and grouped verti- 
cally round the head, with a broad fall behind, in a very 
graceful fashion. The men, with some marked e^eptions, were 
not good-looking, a strong lower Irish cast or countenance 
prevailing, which I think other travellers, cannot fail to notice, 
and their coats of every colour, from brown frieze to pure and 
^oright blue, were of the old, old fashion I remember in England 
as a boy more than forty years ago. Much buying and 
selling was going on, every one seemed happy, and alto- 
gether there must have been many thousands of visitors to 
the fair, which I heard was one of the two great annual 
fairs. 

I now^close my hurried, and, I fear, somewhat uiiconnected 
notes of a month's tour, which to me was productive of much 
pleasure, and not a few novel ideas. In dwelling at length on 
the details of my six days' walk, the object has been to show 
intending tourists how much may be done in a short time, where 
the inclination and fair walking powers exist. Switzerland 
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abounds in many such rounds as 1 took^ often no doubt with 
grander scenery and more of general interest^ and I feel assured 
that any one arranging his trip beforehand^ and carrying it 
out despite any little annoyances of weather or fatigue — the 
latter to be much relieved by occasional carriage-lifts if desired— 
cannot well fail to be much delighted with all he sees and does. 
The particular round I took could be managed in ten days^ by 
arranging for a guide beforehand^ as Geneva is to be I'h'kched in 
twenty-four hours from London, and Sion easily the next day 
from Geneva, thus giving four days for rapid travelling, and 
six days for the walk. Any one writing beforehand to guide 
Ptiror at Grindelwald, with time for his reply,*could, I think, ^ 
rely upon having him or a good guide ready at Sion, and I 
believe that no one who desires to see and admire a portion of 
beautiful Switzerland, will be disappointed by such a trip. 

On reading over what 1 have written, it appears as though 
I had too often indulged in almost hyperbolic expressions of 

grand” " sublime” “ very fine,” &c. But this has not been 
my intention. I have honestly and within fair limits endeavoured 
to convey the impressions made upon my own mind, by many 
varied gnd beautiful scenes 1 had the* pleasure of seeing, and I 
feel assured they will be, at the least, highly appreciated by any 
traveller who visits them, albeit that later in the year much of 
the wildness, and not a little of the discomfort of my trip in the 
mountains, will have disappeared under the rapid melting of 
the snow. Enough, however, will remain to delight the traveller, 
and whether in May, as I recommend, or at any season of the 
year, I heartily wish him bon Voyage et bon courage^ being satisfied 
that once on the way he will not regret having decided on*a trip 
over my route, or any similar one. 

We now part from, ^the old Bengallee,^ We have inserted 
his travels at full length under *thc impression that the adven- 
tures of Colonel Samivel caimot fail to be interesting to those, 
to whom long absence from Europe has caused a forgetfulness 
of things European, and who may be glad to see that nearly 
forty years of Indian service impair neither the will nor the 
power to enjoy. 


T 
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Art. V. — 1. Three Military Queetions of the Day, By Sir 
Horary M. Havelock^ Bart^ Major unattached. 
• Longmans Green and Co., London, 1867. 

2. "Notee on Cavalry, By Captain Montgomerie, 20th 
Hussars, Clowers,and Co., London, 1866. 

44 fTHREE Military Questions of the Day^^ is the simple title 
of an original and striking book, recently published. 
The author is an officer of reputation in his profession, and tha 
son of one of the most distinguished generals and military 
writers, that India has seen in its more recent history. An 
Indian turns with a natural in*terest to the work of an author, 
who bears the name of Havelock, and his interest is confiimed 
by the important connection of the " questions it discusses 
with Indian politics, and the stability of our rule in this 
dependency. Every consideration that affects the strength and 
efficiency of the English army is a material one to the Indian 
politician. The English Government of India has been always 
based on a military tenure, and there -is little hope, that it 
can e'^er be otherwise. It is almost disheartening to find that 
the advantages of a civilized, peaceful, and humane rule have 
not sufficient innate force to compel aJoyal and. grateful attach- 
ment to the foreign rulers ; but our 'most happy efforts are 
^apparently unable to produce more than a passive obedience 
in the people of the country. Our native army once revolted, 
and the maintenance of British supremacy is henceforth ulti- 
mately dependent on the British army. The military tenure 
of India is, in fine, a tenure by British troops. 

Sir Henry Havelock^s book is not a technical work. In 
language which every civilian will understand, he describes 
the effects, which his proposed reforms will produce, not only 
on the fundamental conditions of the army, but more parti- 
cularly on the tactics to be adopted in actual warfare. In this 
age of popular science it is especially satisfactory to have the 
discoveries and changes of a science, which in this country at 
least may affect the security of each man^s life and property. 
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go recorded as to be intelligible to the unscientific. It requires 
no further preface for heartily recommending to the attention 
of the Indian public the book^ which stands at the head of this 
review. 

It commences with an exposition of the author^s views on 
the formation of an army of Eeserve. Then follows a historical 
disquisition on the bearing of the new inventions in gunnery 
on the cavalry arm of the service. The book closes, with an 
application of the facts of a changed army and changed tactics 
to the more economic military tenure of India. Tlie first 
point affects us remotely ; the second, as it appears, directly ; 
in the third to the Indian lies the gist of thei whole matter. 
Wc propose to place before the reader as briefly as possible 
the facts and arguments of the author. 

On. the question of the Army of Reserve Sir Henry Havelock 
is in advance of his age. On the 13th of May, Sir J. Pakington 
introduced in the House of^ Commons three bills to regulate 
enlistment and organize a Reserve. One extends the first period 
of service in the Infantry from ten to twelve years ; the others 
form a Reserve of men, who have completed at least the first 
term of service in the regular »army, and of a fourth of the 
militia, if so many can be induced to volunteer. The advantage, 
if not the necessity, of a Reserve is thus freely admitted; and it 
is further certain that the surest and most efficient reemitment 
of it will be from the men, who leave the line regiments. It 
is true that this source has hitherto yielded a most limited 
supply. The Army of Reserve in 1866 numbered 2,081 
men, and the " Enrojled Pensioners but 13,328. Soldiers,, 
however, seem to be ignorant of the existence of the Reserve 
\yide^, 21], and it can hardly be doubted that terms, such as 
those proposed by Colonel Havelock, if thoroughly made known 
to the men, would persuade many to enrol themselves in its 
ranks. The pension of the old soldier does not enable him to 
sustain a family ; his training has seldom taught him the means 
of earning a separate livelihood. It is certainly probable that 
the discharged private would gladly embrace terms, which, 
though requiring from him attendance at an annual drill, would 
leave him free for the greater part of the year, and afford him 
material assistance in the prosecution of the trade, to which he 
might devBtc himself. 

The manner, therefore, of recruiting the Army of Reserve 
is undisputed. The issue is, will the main army, as at present 
constituted, yield a sufficient supply of recruits ? It is possible, 
that good terms, if freely notified, would attract men who have 
alrqpdy taken their discharge, but of men, whose time is about 
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to expire^ Colonel Havelock^ sanguine as he is^ does not expect 
a larger annual supply than 3^000 to 5^000. In an Indian 
Mofussil station there are neither actuaries nor war-office data, 
but if Sir Henry's assumptions formed at head-quarters 
are correct, it requires no abstruse calculation to discover that at 
this rate we shoidd have with difficulty an Army of Reserve " 
of 40,000 or 50,000 men in twenty years. This will be well 
when attained. Sir Henry Havelock docs not want more. 
He contents himself with the defensive policy, which gave birth 
to our volunteers and guides our cabinets ; he asks for a trained 
force of only the numbers we have mentioned, to co-operate with 
our Home Army of 55,000 men in case of invasion. Small as 
it is, compared with those gigantic Reserves, which were the 
secret of Prussian successes, and British misgivings, this “just 
line " of 100,000 men is the desideratum. Sir J. Pakington's 
bill will not give it from this source for a period so protracted, 
that we in India might safely put the proposal aside, as not 
affecting the destiny of our empire here. 

But the nation proclaims like its former king, 

“ Let our proportious for these wars, 

** He soon collected, ^and all things thought upon, 

** That may with reasonable swiftness add, 

“ More feathers to our wings.'* 

Sir J. Pakington accordingly remedies the deficiency by asking 
the militia to volunteer for the Reserve. This, as the army 
stands, and as the Enlistment Bill lias been framed, may be the 
only means of obtaining an early accretion to the stinted ranks 
of the Reserve. Sir Henry Hawelock alters the premise, and 
proposes a different plan. He suggests a modification of the 
discharge rules in the present army, and a change in the terms 
of enlistment for at least the next five years. Both suggestions 
are included in the one proposition, that the term of service in 
the regular army should be shortened. It may be useful to 
^compare the two schemes. Sir Henry Havelock would reduce 
the service with the line regiments of men now in the ranks, 
on the condition of their giving two years' service in the 
Reserve for one in the line, and he would require in future 
from the recruit an engagement to serve in" the Reserve Army 
at the expi^ of his period of short service. The first point of 
comparison is therefore in his favour, for in the one case every 
man who leaves the regular army passes, as a matter of course, 
into the Reserve, while in the other the consent of each is bought. 
Further, the militiaman is at the present a half-trained soldier, 
and Sir J. Pakington provides only for his future improvement 
by stipulating that he shall drill eight weeks in each year with 
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regular troops. Sir Henry Havelock on the contrary provides 
a trained soldier^ who has already passed five years in the army^ 
and who would not require more than fourteen days' annual 
drill. There are few trades^ in which a man could yearly absent 
himself for two months without injury to his prospects — ^few, 
in which an absence of two weeks would not benefit him by 
the exhilaration of a holiday and a change. Sir Henry 
Havelock's proposition, moreover, has a material bea^ijig on a 
point, which has attracted the most serious attention of the 
Home authorities. He maintains that the mere fact of shorten- 
ing the term of service will do more to make the army popular 
amongst even a better class of recruits, than any other measure, 
which can be conveniently adopted. His argument in its 
favour is excellently put. 

" Many a well conditioned lad, who will not now look at 
the recruiting sergeant's shilling, because he is forced to 
bind himself for ten or twUve years, would be glad, from the 
mere love of change, to go for five or seven, and would have 
no objection to the additional bond for seven or nine years in 
the Reserve, that ensured his being brought home at the end 
of a short foreign service to spend the rest of the time at home 
** in an almost nominal military service that would not debar him 
from more profital>le employment amongst his friends, and 
^ only liable to be broken in upon in time of war. • • • • By giving 
^ a greater impetus to recruiting, it would enable us to draw 
sufficient men from various portions of our service (for whom 
it would find immediate substitutes in recruits) to enable us 
speedily to raise the Jlcserve ip respectable numbers, and thus 
early to obviate our present danger. " 

In a more remote fashion also short service would eventually 
conduce to the popularity of the army by removing the class 
of half-starved pensioners, of wjiom it has been well said that 
they are permanent scarecrows to warn their neighbours from 
a military career. These men are scarecrows, because they* 
shew the result of the longest service under the present system. 
In their place we should have men living in comfort in their 
native land, earning their bread in a tr^e possibly learnt in 
the ranks, but assisted to maintain a reputable position, proud 
in the relation of their youthful adventures and in the right 
to the retefition of the red-coat, which is still a passport to the 
respect of Englishmen and the regard of Englishwomen. The 
mention of Englishwomen reminds us of the argument, that 
has been elsewhere urged, that the adoption of a system of short 
service would enable the Government to prohibit marriage 
duijng the period, in which they kept their soldiers on active 
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duty. The saving to the Government, and the convenience 
to military commanders, to which such a regulation would lead, 
are not likely to be under-estimated, but the financial recom- 
mendations in favour of the change are sound. The curtailment 
of the term of service would remove the necessity for perma- 
nent pensions, except to such men, as had been actually invalid- 
ed from service, and it would provide an army of young 
privates*, cheaper than the existing body, which comprises so 
many old and often mamed soldiers. It is the opinion of men, 
familiar with the facts, that the re-engaged soldier is not supe- 
rior to his younger comrade, as a military machine. A continu- 
ous drill of sixt months to a year will enable recruits to perform 
the evolutions reqi^red of them with tolerable correctness. 
As a combatant, the recruit is probably more courageous in 
battle, more active and energetic on the march, than his married 
or ambitionless senior. 

When therefore, it is remembered that the intended additions 
to the soldier^s pay and pension will increase the cost of an 
already expensive army, there must be some remaining considera- 
tion of exceptional weight to out-balance those in favour of a 
system, which will provide a b^ter service at less direct cost to 
the State. It appears, then, that with the present system of a 
general service for colonial as well as for Home defence, a 
service of short terms cannot be adopted without necessitating an 
enormous expense in the accomplishment of the reliefs. Had 
India possessed a separate local army, had the Colonies their 
own arrangements for their own protection, England might at 
once have effected a substantial^ and beneficial change in the 
constmetion of her army. It is not long since the English 
Parliament abolished the local European army in this country, 
the removal of the colonial garrisons would not be immediately 
possible if desirable, and it is scaj’cely to be expected at a time of 
such engrossing interest in political reform, that the house 
' should have leisure to reconsider the grounds of the abolition of 
the separate Indian army or to subvert the time-honoured insti- 
tution of the defence of the Colonies. 

Colonel Havelock accordingly proposes an intermediate 
measure, the withdrawal from the European force in this country 
of 16,000 to 20,000 men, and the restriction to the next five 
years of the enlistment for short service. The policy, V)r in other 
words, the safety of the withdrawal of so large a force will be 
herea^r considered, but even this proposal is based on the 
assumption, that In^a will pay for the transport of these troops 
from her shores, as well as the cost of the extra reliefs, which 
will follow from the adoption of the system. Colonel Havelpck 
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argues that the formation of a Reserve being partly intended to 
provide a force for the assistance of the Indian Government in 
the event of another Mutiny, and a Reserve of European troops 
being more cheaply maintained in England than in India, India 
may be equitably expected to bear this cost. It is overlooked, th^ 
the voice of general opinion in this country is opposed to su* 
a reduction, and till a Home danger arose, no one had discovered 
the idea of a Reserve, whicli should be so economical and at the 
same time beneficial to India. To grant, however, for the 
moment, that such a reduction can be safely made, and that the 
cost of the formation of England's Reserve can fairly be saddled 
on the revenues of India, it still remains, thali^ if the scheme 
is to produce an improvement in our army, it ought to be adopt- 
ed, if possible, rather as a permanent measure, than as a tem- 
porary one. There can be no doubt indeed, that, if once adopt- 
ed, it would be permanently jnaintained. With the creation of 
an Army of Reserve, it is to be feared, the patriotic enthusiasm of 
the volunteers would fade, and that the paid Reserve might be 
required for the double duty of Colonel Havelock^s second and 
fourth lines, i. e., as a Reserve for the Home Army, as well as 
for foreign service. The authorities of the War Ollice and 
Horse Guards would also doubtless prefer an army of trained 
soldiers to a body of volunteers, valorous and eager,, but not a 
third of whom possess the mechanical shill in evolutions, or the 
experience of a soldiering life acquired by their military brethren. 
They would not likewise be regardless of the fact, that the ser- 
vices of the Reserve are compulsory during war, of the volunteers 
compulsory only for a fortnight. A campaign of longer dura-i 
tion than a fortnight might be ruinous to many a volunteery fresh 
from the bar of the Old Bailey, or the counter of his haberdashery 
shop, and personal and domestic cares might prove too much for 
the most public-spirited‘ citizen-soldier. It may, therefore, be 
safely assumed that the system, once started, would be continued, 
and that India would have to pay for the relief of 50,000 men * 
every five years a sum amounting to nearly three quarters of a 
million per annum. But there seems no reason from an Indian 
point of view, why India should not secure these 60,000 men for 
herself for twelve years or twenty instead of for five, and thus 
save the cost of a constant transit. However prematurely, there- 
fore, it might be well to consider the obstacles to the reproduction 
of the old local army, and the consequent release of England from 
engagements which prevent her adoption of the most beneficial 
reform in her army, that has yet been suggested. 

It would appear from the evidence taken before the. commis- 
sion on recruitment, that the recniits obtained for the Company's 
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European Army were men of a diflFerent class from those, who 
enlisted into the Queen^s service, and were much more readily 
procured. They were " mostly men, who had been in a better 
class of life — some were medical men, some attorneys, and some 
been clerks in ranks. The reason, why they selected 
India, was that " a great many of them wished that thejr might 
never turn up again ; and then there were situations in India, 
which were not exactly like the position of a private soldier, 
they were conductors up the country and places of that sort, 
and they made themselves very comfortable. ” It seems, then, 
that in former days the local Indian service attracted men of a 
different stamp* chiefly because it offered a diflerent career. If 
the general service were made one for a short term only, and 
confined to the garrisoning of stations at Home or in the neigh- 
bouring Colonies, there would be a separation of services so 
distinct, that the two armies could hardly be rivals in the 
recruiting field. For a short service of five years in England, 
or England and Canada, we might confidently expect to find 
men of a better class than we obtain at present, enlisting under 
the natural ambition of being able in five years" to resume 
their peaceful occupations, richfer men by four pence or six pence 
a day, and wiser and better from the experience of life, which 
five years of active soldiering would have given them. For 
a long service in this country, "the Indian service may be 
expected still to absorb a fair proportion of men, fond of plea- 
sure, eager to become rich, not very scrupulous as to the means 
to be adopted to attain their end, broken sometimes in fortune, 
•sometimes in character, sometimes in both, imj)atient of lives 
of steady industrj^^, and burning for adventure. Each army 
would possess an attractive feature, not possessed in force by 
the army, as it is, and the result, we anticipate, would be an 
impetus to the flag^ng recruitment,* which the Government 
hope to remedy by the Bills they have introduced. It is true, 
indeed, that since the days of the Company's army there is a 
large increajse in the number of what we should call interlopers, 
if we might use without offence an expressive epithet. Men, 
unconnected with the Government at arrival in India, are at 
hand in numbers to compete for the posts once giv^i to the 
Company's soldiers, but the soldiers of the Queen^s ^local army 
would have an advantage in their known character and expe- 
rience of the country, which would lend them unquestionable 
weight in the competition. It is further true that the Pagoda tree 
does not drop such golden fruit as of yore, and that the increase 
of emigration has made known to most parts of England, openings 
for the acquisition of wealth at least, which were possibly n(Jt: so 
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familiar to the people in the days of recruitment for the Com- 
pany’s army. Still the opportunity for the attainment of 
honorable distinction^ and the excitement of war’s alarms 
are such as the Colonies furnish but barely^ and must always 
attract the more martial spirits of the population. 

It is certain that some men, who would enlist for one or other 
of these services, will hardly join the army on its present con- 
ditions of service, and if, by separating the armiesj we can 
increase the field of recruitment in England, as well as lessen 
the cost of the army to India, a fair argument in favour of 
separation has apparently been made out. Nor are the political 
objections to a severance unconquerable. The Indian army would 
not be under the exclusive control of a local government, as 
under the Company ; nor is there the tendency in this country, 
which* exists in the Colonies to d£?^rive the English Government 
of all voice in its disposition^ 

The one obstacle to the adoption of a scheme of short service, 
which would supply England in a few years with the trained 
Army of Reserve, now so anxiously demanded, does not there- 
fore seem ‘to us insurmountable, and on its removal India 
would be furnished with a standing army, the strength of 
which would be measured by her wants and her means alone, 
at a smaller cost than she now pays for a force of similar 
numbers. 

The ^second point taken up by Colonel Havelock is the intro- 
duction of a novelty in the art of war — ^the substitution for a 
great part of our cavalry of a body of mounted riflemen. 
Novelties are perhaps* no where more deprecated than among- 
military men, till a clear advantage has been proved to attend 
them. The armies of Europe were slow to avail themselves 
of the improvements in gunnery effected by rifling, till expe- 
rience shewed their value. England is even yet slow to adopt 
a trained Reserve, or to invent the means of rapidly forming it, ^ 
though its necessity for the purposes of modem war has been 
amply demonstrated. There are proverbial objections, moreover, 
to a Jack of all trades, and Colonel Havelock has to contend 
against a double prejudice, when he suggests the formation 
of this new force, cavalry equipped as infantry, and expected 
as a rule to depend upon and use with precision the arms of 
the foot-soldier. He puts a fair analysis, however, when he 
considers the cavalry-soldier as the union of man, horse, and 
equipments. The first two factors we cannot change, and we 
will fiirther allow, that the third sanctioned by experience, 
should not be altered without due cause shewn. Colonel 
Haifielock proves by a reference to the history of warfare 
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and the opinions of distingoished Generals^ that cavalry as 
hitherto armed has not been of signal value as an attacldng 
force. Its place is to complete the work of its steadier and 
more deadly associates in arms^ to give the final shock to an 
exhausted^ bewildered, or flying enemy. Till the enemy is 
exhausted, bewildered, or put to flight, the cavalry is for the 
most part inactive. 

** AllFOtit of work and cold for action/’ 

The reason of its defects as an attacking force is its want of the 
equipments to fit it for any but a hand to hand conflict. For this 
reason it is supplemented with artillery and infantiy; for this 
reason it is not’trusted alone. This reason has increased in weight 
as the arms of the fusilier and the gunner have had their 
range extended. Arithmetical calculations as to the number of 
bullets lodged in an advancirfg squadron between ‘800 and 200 
yards may not be borne out in the field of battle. Smoke, 
dust, and excitement may interfere with the precision of volleys, 
and the ability of a regiment to discern its enemy at the furthest 
range of its rifles. But the infantry of Queen Victoria are 
more skilled in the use of their rifles than the footmen 
of George III. with their Brown Besses, and on a cavalry 
charge the breech-loader will enable a regiment to deliver a 
continuous fire without moving their weapons from the posi- 
tion, which bars the passage of the attacking horse. The 
gallant officer, whose pamphlet in defence of his service heads 
this article, himself admits, that it would be absurd to deny, 
that cavalry on a modern battle-field would not fsicj run 
more risk than it formerly did*” and it is apparent that, for 
the ^future, cavalry cannot be used alone against infantry in 
good order. 

Colonel Havelock then asks, whether it is not possible so 
to equip our cavaliy that they* shall be able to take an active 
part in the attack, as well as* in the chmax of the battle 
or to act alone if necessary, and so be rendered more useful 
in the conflict and adapted for mancauvres which are not 
feasible at present. He instances the case of the Horse 
Artillery to shew that the combination of infantry arms and 
cavalry drill will ilot affect the mounted rifleman in either 
departoent of his duty, will not in short produce a, Jack of so 
many trades, that he may not reasonably be expected to be 
master of them all. He further adduces the history of the late 
American war in evidence that mounted riflemen have already 
been found of use in this particular way, have supplied the desi- 
deratum in our cavalry, and are the exposition in practice of the 
manner,in which the stiength and speed of the horse may bcfstiU 
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turned ta account iti warfare not only to conclude a fight and 
eecuro its uaost material results^ but to create a line of tactics as 
brilliantly efiective^ as it has been hitherto impossible. The 
, American mounted riflemen ** are cavalry soldiers, armed with 
the best repeating rifles, and trained under an organized system 
of drill and manoeuvre to the practice of fighting with them on 
foot, always when possible from behind cover; the horses 
mean while, each held by a mounted man, or never by less than 
one man to two horses, being kept out of harm^s way further 
to the rear, but ready at a moment's notice to pick up their men, 
or to meet them half-way, in falling back for any necessary change 
of position. " A corps of such men, so armed and so di^ed. Sir 
Henry Havelock would now substitute for part at least of our 
cavalry. It does not appear that he is inclined to substitute it 
entirefy for the cavalry, and whed the special use of cavalry is 
considered, it may be thouglit advantageous to have in battle 
a Reserve of fresh soldiers neither reduced in numbers, nor 
exhausted by fatigue, to close the action* 

Of the success of the mounted riflemen in America there can 
be little question. The military journals at home give the idea, 
no particular support. They assert that the mounted riflemen of 
America existed only, because the old United States cavalry were 
simply mounted infantry, and tliat on these all subsequent corps 
on both sides were formed. But the question is not why the 
mounted riflemen existed, but what they accomplished during 
their existence. In a chapter of great inteicst, Colonel Have- 
lock gives an account of two engagements, which have a special 
bearing on his argumeift. Tlie details of these actions we must • 
leave to be read in the pages of his book, let it suffice to place 
before our readers the more important facte, which they illustrate. 
At the battle of the Five Forks, which was one of the most 
decisive in the war, and which resulted in the fall of Richmond, 
the Federals were not on the whole successful in the first day's 
action. It closed, however, with an attack by the enemy with all 
his cavalry, and two divisions of infantry upon five brigades of 
the Federal cavalry on the open plain. The Federal cavalry 
dismounted, and the attack was repulsed. The Federals were 
thus able to retain a position, which was a vantage-ground for 
their advance on the following day. The second day's attack 
on the enemy's works, in which the dismounted cavalry took an 
active share, was entirely successful. 

With their ranks reduced and wearied, and seeing it to be 
useless to try longer to check these deq)erate onsets, the Confe- 
derates, turning, now rushed to the rear through the only out- 
let left to them.„ Thie dismountedcavalry had swarmed over the . 
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works and entered them simultaneonsly with the 5th corps at 
many points. The Confederates were completely routed ; the 5th 
corps ^ doubled up^ their left flank in dire confusion^ and Mer- 
ritt^s mounted reserve brigades immediately seizing the happy 
moment^ dashed forward at a gallop, passed the White Oak 
wood, and riding into their broken ranks, so demoralized 
them, that they made no serious stand, after their works were 
carri^,* but fled in disorder. The cavalry finally turned their 
own captm’ed guns upon them in retreat. Between five and 
six thousand prisoners fell into the hands of the Federals ; and 
what was almost of more ftnportancc, the fugitives were by the 
guick action bf the cavaliy, driven off westward, and thus 
completely cut off from Petersburg. Merritt’s and Mackenzie’s 
mounted brigades pursued them till dark over a space of six 
miles. By this heavy stroke nearly 13,000 men out of Lee’s 
feeble remnant of 42,000 were either killed, captured, or so 
driven westward as to be completely isolated from him, and 
no longer serviceable to his defence.” On the first day the 
mounted riflemen were effective infantry ; on the second effec- 
tive cavalry. 

Upon this conclusive defeat Eec suddenly evacuated Richmond. 
There were several lines of retreat open to him, and in conse- 
quence the Federal army had been divided into several corps 
for the pursuit. Sheridan with the 5th corps headed General Lee, 
and sent intimation to General Grant to bring up the rest of the 
army of the Potomac. Lee, however, turned off to the West, and 
Sheridan immediately assuming charge of the cavalry pushed on 
in a still more westerly direction, while thd' infantry went in direct 
pursuit. When near Deatonsville, at Sailor’s Creek Sheridan 
overtook the confederate trains (waggons) moving in the direc- 
tion of Farmville, escorted by heavy masses of infantry and 
cavalry, and it soon became e^dent that he had before him a 
^ very strong rear-guard of Lee’s army attempting to cover and 
make good the retreat of the main body. This force (probably 
at first 10,000 men) was two strong for him to check by con- 
fronting it ; but he hit upon an ingenious device for delaying 
it with the cavalry, which, under the circumstance of the rest 
of Grant’s army, drawing every moment nearer equally answered 
the purpose. Crook’s divisiem was at once ordered to attack 
the flank of the trains and the escorting column, and if the 
enemy was too strong, one of his brigades was to pass on at once 
in, rear of his line (while the line, dismounted, held fast and 
pressed the enemy with their fire,) and attack at a point farther 
on. Each division doing this in alternate succession delayed the 
* enemy ; and this consist searching fire discovered his #eak 
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points. Passing on successively in this manner, Crookes, Custer's, 
and Deven's divisions crossed over from northeast to the south 
and west of Sailor's Creek before the Confederates could reach 
the stream ; and getting on the high ground on the farther bank 
they took post, formed up, faced about, and routed their enemy, 
thus disputing his passage. They thus captured sixteen guns, 
400 waggons, and many prisoners, and by aid of their strong 
commanding position and superior ^ repeating' rifle fire,»actually 
intercepted and turned off their line of retreat, so that they 
were delayed, until eventually captured, three whole divisions 

of infantry Had it been any European cavalry, 

unarmed with ^ repeaters,' and untrained to* fight on foot, 
that was barring the way, any cavalry, whose only means of 
detention consisted in the absurd, ineffectual fire of mounted 
skirmishers, or in repeated charges with lance or sabre, the Con- 
federate game would have been simple and easy enough. They 
would merely have had to form battalion or brigade squares with 
their baggage in the midst; to have placed these squares in 
echelon so as to support each other ; and then, advancing, to 

have steadily shot their way through the opposing horse 

But the ^ mounted rifle' plan df fighting on foot from behind 
cover made the detaining fire of the Federal cavalry as galling 
and effectual as that of the best infantry ; while by their method 
of the alternate passing on of mounted bodies in rear of their 
dismounted skirmishers, these mounted bodies again dismounting 
in selected positions further on in their turn, they were enabled 
to present to the Confederates an impenetrable hedge, constantly 
falling back, and thvfs avoiding actual contact, but unbroken, 
continuous, sheltered by obstacles of ground, and constantly 
emitting in their faces a fire most deadly in its precision and 
sustain^ rapidity. They were thus enabled always to keep a- 
head, and always to present an impassable barrier to fiirther 
retreat, while they themselves, from being completely covered,.^ 
avoided any serious loss. The Confederates could not form square 
against them ; because on this formation their repeating fire would 
have. told with ten-fold effect." 

The " mounted riflemen" followed up their success, three 
days later by cutting off the supplies of the Confederate army. 
The next^ay Lee's army surrendered. 

The argument with its iUustrations is before the reader. Let 
him judge between it and the author. It is to its application to 
the reduction of the army, that we anticipate an Indian public 
will alone demur. It commends itself to the reader of Indian 
history.^ No one, who has heard of Lord Lake and his gallo^r- 
gruhs, no one, who remembers the camel-corps of the Mutiny, 
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will withhold his assent to a proposal^ which in the field will 
bring the British soldier unexhaust^ alongside his more enduring 
rivals the Indian Sepoys. The brilliant and detailed compari^- 
son^ drawn by Sir Henry Havelock^ between the tactics of the 
British Commanders in 1803 and in 1857^ should be read in 
extenao. It is perhaps the most effective passage in his book^ 
strong in its deduction^ that the wily^ active^ irrepressible Asiatic 
can only* be conquered by a system of tactics^ that combines 
rapidity of motion with solidity of action. No more happy 
thought towards this end has been hit upon^ than the mounted 
rifles of the Americans^ and their success on another continent 
against a more vigorous and better equipped foe might well give 
us confidence in introducing them in this country. 

In proposing their introduction Colonel Havelock quotes 
Napoleon’s dictum that an arm^ of 10,000 men> that can move 
20 miles a day is superior for war to one of%0,000 whose 
average speed does not exceed 10 miles a day. From this he 
argues that in giving India 8,000 mounted riflemen, the English 
Government may fairly withdraw 15,000 to 20,000 infantry, to 
form their Home Reserves. He supports his argument by con*- 
trasting the condition of the cot^ntiy as it is now with its con- 
dition before the Mutiny. Look here upon this picture, and 
on this — a country disarmed, furnished with a native army 
of only 130,000 men, provided with railroads and telegraj)h8 
in every direction, garrisoned by a British Army of 70,000 which 
revels in the proud superiority of Enfield rifles, and Armstrong 
guns— on the other hand, a country full of arms, with a native 
soldiery of 250,000 men, who held our very magazines, with 
slender means of communication, and a British Army of only 
45,000, armed for the most part with Brown Bess alone. With 
mounts riflemen, breech-loading rifles, railways, and Lord 
Lake’s tactics, we should be able, urges Sir Henry Havelock, 
^to hold India with a veiy much smaller force. 

The argument deserves attentive consideration, for a reduction 
of the European army in India is the cry of the every English 
periodical. That old friend of India Maga himself, fixes 
60,000 as the limit, and would keep 15,000 of these in reserve 
in England. MacmiUan calmly resolves to restrict us to 40,000. 
A Royal Engineer in Fraaer^a Magazme is convinced tl^at 20,000 
men in forts, and a similar .number in movable columns with 
some stray out-garrisons would be amply sufficient, if we would 
only recruit our native army according to correct principles, and 
locate our valuable British soldiers among the kuds.” 

Sir Heniy Havelock has moreover carried his arguments to 
their remote issue. He has calculated the saving,- to the* couiAry 
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which his reductions would bring about^ and in two of his four 
chapters has educed an eloquent peroration on the material 
benefits^ which those savings otherwise applied would bestow* 
The seer pales^ as the vision of long canals^ pucka roads^ and 
Addisonian Baboos rises before his enchanted eyes. 

Unfortunately the vision partakes of the usual characteristies 
of such phenomena. Shall it be said of it, that it has a \ base- 
less fabric V Colonel Havelock calculates at page 31 from the 
estimates of 1865, that a reduction of 18,000 men &om the 
permanent British garrision of 68,000 would effect a saving 
of £2,500,000 per annum. But he had just stated at page 27, 
that he would ^ substitute ^ for 15,000 or 20,000 of our slow- 
moving line infantry, a body of 7,890 mounted riflemen. Accord- 
ingly Napoleon^s dictum be kept to the letter, we should have 
a reduction of the British garrisidn, not by 18,000, but by only 
8,000 men, aflA the gorgeous palaces of the sequait vision have 
their proportions mournfully curtailed. The slip may be forgiven 
to Sir Henryks enthusiastic nature, but it cannot be overlooked 
in practice, and the material assistance to the revenue is not so 
enormous as to out-balance all other considerations. 

It would appear, that, substitirting for 16,000 infantry a body 
of 8,000 mounted riflemen, he leaves a garrison of 60,000 men, 
and that consequently he does not consider that number too large 
for the requirements of the country. It is true that towards the 
close of his book (page 190,) he states that 53,000 would not 
be too few, but he has there evidently deducted the ‘20,000 for 
his Home Reserve from the nominal 73,000 of the previous 
page, and forgotten W add the '•8,000 mounted riflemen, whom 
he was to substitute for the 20,000 withdrawn. We gladly 
allow this point in his favour, for it brings his views into 
unison with those of a still more experienced and able soldier, 
the present Commander-in-Chief in India. Sir William 
Mansfield in his place in Council stated during the chief debate 
of the present year, that the actual number of British troops in 
India was under 61,000, and that he held veiy decided 
opinions, that we could not safely make any further 
reductions. 

In that opinion Sir Henry in fact concurs, if we have 
rightly g,ssumed that his omission to add as well as sub- 
tract was a simple oversight. He would even leave of the 
60,000, 8,000 mounted riflemen, and to tliis we give our hearty 
support. The idea has been tried in the field in America, 
and apparently with marked success, and there is probably no 
country in the world, where it could be worked to such advan- 
tage as in India in the hands of British soldiers. 
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In a vein of curious humour the great Scotch poet has 
said. 

“ The best-laid schemes o’men and mice 
Gang oft agl^.** 

And the simple fact^ that Sir Henry Havelock did not 
possess correct information as to the real numbers of the British 
forces in India, has vitiated his pet device for the immediate 
formation of an Army of Reserve. The error in his calculation 
is not to be regretted, when it affords such unintentional testi- 
mony in favour of the views of the Commander-in-Chief. His 
espousal of the t principle of a short term enlistment will do 
good service, we believe, in a good cause, and one cannot read 
his book without admiring his warm and honest advocacy of 
ideas, which wiU doubtless brin^; forth their fruit in due season. 

For the rest, it is not incumbent on us heflh in India to 
defend against the theories of magazine writers the practical 
opinions regarding the defence of India of one, who has had 
in fact to defend it in its need, and is now entrusted with the 
chief command of the defensive force. The Indian public does 
not require to be told, that prmntion is better than cure, and 
that we want an arm} of sufficient proportions to check a 
thought of revolt, rather than one, which we are assured would 
eventoally quell it. We have only 16,000 more men, than 
we had before the Mutiny and this is probably the minimum 
compatibUhvith peace and safety. Nor is it a force inconsistent 
with the revenues of the empire. With the burden of the 
expense of an army, much larger'than it will have in the future 
to sustain, the empire has passed through an era of unexampled 
prosperity in the last decade, and we will not yet forego the pro- 
spect, which is our author’s refrain, India, peaceful and happy, 
pressing on in the race of nations, advancing in education, refine- 
ment, wealth and virtue. < 

r 
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Art. VI . — The Land and Labour of India. 'A Review. By W, 
Nassau Lees, l.l.d, Williams and Norgate. 1867, 

rpHE Land and the Labour of India are two subjects of such 
momentous interest, as to justify us in devoting somewhat 
more space than usual to the examination and criticism of the 
stateAients and opinions set forth^in the essays, which have been 
published und^ that title. iThe various publications too, which 
Dr. Lees has from time to time put forth on subjects of political 
economy in this country, no less than his practical experience in 
the development of its resources, entitle him to a patient and 
attentive hearing. It is true that the present volume is but a 
reprint of a review which appeared four years ago, and that, in 
place of the meagre notes which have been added here and there 
throughout the book, the whole work might possibly have been 
re-written with advantage. Yet we observe that Dr. Lees^ object 
in leaving the original text untouched, was to show that the 
views which he now advocates in 1867, and whicMhave been 
fully borne out by the experience of the last four years, differ 
in no way from thdfec views’ which he advocated in 186^r 
when, he says, they were almost universally condemned in 
England as erroneous. The form of the re-publication, therefore, 
is not to be ascribed to carelessness or indolence ; it is rather to 
be regarded as a mode of self-vindication, or an attempt to 
prove, by further evidence, the same issues which lay between 
the writer and his critics four short years ago. ^ 

It is unfortunately but too often the case, that those who 
devote themselves to the study of Political Economy, while evesr 
ready to acknowledge that theoretically their principles and 
axioms depend upon certain external conditions, omit altogether ' 
to take thgm into consideration in their practical application of 
the results, using those results rather as though they had been 
deduced with all the exact precision of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. It was thus that the cotton-spinners of Manchester, in 
1862, chose to let their operatives starve rather than guarantee pay- 
ment for Indian cotton, because it would be a direct interference 
with the regular course of production and trade. It was tht^ 
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that the Board of Revenue^ in 1866^ pinned their faith to an 
immutable law of supply and demand^ when they should have 
been urging forward the importation of food into Orissa. And 
it is in &e same spirit that many excellent and well-meaning , 
individuals^ especially in England^ discuss some very important 
questions relating to the good government of this country. To 
counteract this tendency and to remind his readers that the 
abstract principles of economic science are not of universal 
application^ is perhaps the main object of The Land and 
Labour of India, This is the first position Dr. Lees would 
impress upon us — ^the foundation, as it is, of all subsequent 
progress. For,*having once admitted that the general law will 
not apply, we may then proceed to ascertain the disturbing 
elements. But it^ on the other hand, we set out with maintain- 
ing that the same maxims and principles, which obtain in 
England and Europe, are applicable also to this country, and 
endeavour to bend circumstances to our own obstinate will, we 
run a fair chance not only of being unsucccssfiil in the measures 
we propose, but of making ourselves ridiculous. In this view 
Dr. Lees combats some of the more frequent errors into which 
economists of the class we refex to are liable to run. Thus,^^ 
he writes, the entire theory of value and prices rests on the 
assumption of a state of society, in which that healthy 
competition y which arises from the self-interest of all parties 
concerned, exists. Here the idea has not been bom. Again, 
in draH^g conclusions in accordance with the laws of this 
** science, such an amount of knowledge on the part of buyers 
y and sellers as will admit of both making themselves acquainted 
witji the ordinary circumstances and conditions of the 
trade in which they are engaged, and sufficient intelligence 
to enable each to know what is best for his own interests, 
must be premised. Neither the one nor the other can 
be predicated of Indian traders generally And in his 
second chapter he details certain peculiarities in the circum- 
stances and condition of India, which are not found in the 
countries of Europe. He reminds us, for instance, that we 
have to deal for the most part with an uneducated people, in a 
very primitive agricultural stage of civilization. He contrasts 
the state of opinion in England at the present day with what 
it was before the abolition of the corn-laws, and h^ contrasts 
again with that opinion the blind ignorance prevalent in India, 
which in time of scarcity obstmets the importation of food 
from other districts. In a comparison betwqpn the laisser fake 
school o| economists and those who would advocate the inter- 
ference of the Government in the business affairs of the people he 
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shows that the fiindamental principles of each pre-suppose veiy 
different states of society. If we take twenty highly culti- 
vated and highly educated men and set them around a board 
groaning with delicacies, served by a chef of distinguished 
merit, it will not follow that all, or even a majority of them 
will eat and drink only those things that are g(X)d for them, 
or that the proportion of the twenty that will do so, will be 
the same, if their numbers be composed of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Indians, Chinamen, or any other of the 
families which compose the human race. So it is with the 
business of life ; and it is consequently wholly impossible to 
define or determine the proper functions of Goi5fBmments in the 
abstract, for it is abundantly clear that those functions which 
are obligatory in one state of society will be only expedient 
in another, probably unnecessary in a third, and possibly 
mischievous in a fourth.”^ Dr. Lees chooses to regard the 
people of this countiy as eminently in a state of infancy, and the 
Government as bound to stand towards them m loco parentis. 
And proceeding on this assumption, he explains the policy 
which he 'Would have the Government adopt, by an illus- 
tration taken from common life^ Jones is supposed suddenly 
to come into possession of a large, though only partially 
developed, estate, which he wishes to bring into full culti- 
vation. There are three modes of action open to him — ^to 
leave the task to his tenantry, to undertake it himself, or to 
invite the agency of foreigners. Possibly, as in !(pdia, the 
tenantry might lack the capital, intelligence, or enterprize 
necessary for so extensive an yndertaking. Or, if he invited 
foreigners, and if a few responded to his invitation and failed, 
as almost all pioneers do, it would damage the credit of his 
scheme, and thus materially injure his prospect.^^ Even if 
they succeeded, they would absorb and carry off with them the 
profits, which ought to be employed upon the estate. It would 
be better, therefore, both for himself and for his tenantry that 
Jones should take in hand the improvement of liis own estate 
himself, provided that he could find the requisite capital or credit 
for the undertaking. But in this emergency it would be neces- 
sary that Jones should secure the services of an intelligent and 
efficient manager, in concert mth whom he might work out his 
plans. Anff this last consideration leads the writer to suggest 
the appointment of a Minister of Commerce for India, whose 
duty it would be to study the economic requirements pf the j 
country, and to advise the Government in ^1 matters which 
concern the development of its vast resources. England has 
her Board of Trade with its President — a Minister of State. 
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Almost every Government in Europe of any respectability hae 
its Minister of Commerce. And until India has her Minister 
with an efficient staff competent to take charge of the vitally 
important and responsible duties, which in this country attach 
to such ah office, I do not think that the undirected and 
desultory efforts of Government officials or private individuals 
will effect a tithe of what might be accomplished in this direc- 
tion mth better management, in a quarter of the time, though 
it is quite possible that they may do a great deal of mischief.” 
Before, however, passing on from the illustration of Jones 
and his Yorkshire estate, it will be convenient to notice 
certain rem£|j*ks which Dr. Lees makes ftirther on 
regarding the introduction of English capital into India, 
and which, from their having been somewhat misunder- 
stood, have already, we observe, been made the subject of 
criticism. We quote the passage at full length ; the more so, 
as by the manner in which the concluding portion is printed, 
the writer would seem to lay pai*ticular stress upon it. English 
settlers and speculators, as pioneers, and by the introduction 
of capital, will do much for the material progress of the 
country. But it must never, be lost sight of that Englishmen 
in India are but a means to an end, and that though 
in the attainment of this end, the interests of both races 
may be well served, as long as the existence of the one race 
is exotic, the interests of both must, in no small degree, be 
antagonistic. Englishmen in India, from this point of view, 

“ arc useful only in so far as they supplement deficiencies of the 
natives, for, birds of passage they arc, if they bring one 
rupee into the country, it is only that they may take two, or, 

“ more probably, four out of it. India is certainly the one rupee 
“ richer ; hut still the two or four poorer than rf the developers 
“ were ^e sons of the soil. 

Now Dr. Lees appears to us to confuse Englishmen with 
English capital, and capital with profits. It is true that 
Englishmen in this countiy are only birds of passage, but 
English capital can scarcely be said to be only temporarily 
introduced into India. » The greater part of it becomes 
fixed capital in the shape of railways, canals for irrigation, and 
factories for the manufacture of indigo, tea, sugar, silk, and 
the like. And even such portion as may be considered to be - 
circulating in the hands of merchants, is never practically 
entirely withdrawn from the country, the business being either 
sold or handed on to others, and the canital being ^ded to 
rather than . diminished. The fact is, th^ English capital is 
attracted to this country by the higher rate of profits, w^hich 
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prevails here than is common in England; and Dr. Lees 
probably meant to say nothing more than that the withdrawal 
of these large profits from the country was prejudicial to the 
accumulation of capital. But his assumptions are altogether 
out of proportion. The one rupee which is introduced into this 
country is capital ; the two 2 Ji^four^ which represent theji?r<j/?^ 
upon that capital are such exaggerated assumptions that they 
have caused a confusion of ideas. Or, if Dr. Lees is think- 
ing of the case of the speculator, who, after spending a quarter 
of a lakh in planting a tea-garden, sells it to an English Com- 
pany for a lakh, and retires with the proceeds, India cannot be said 
to be poorer by the difference, which probably^ never found its 
way into the country at all. But the allegory of Jones and 
his estate shows that our interpretation of the passage is correct, 
and that the writer simply meant that, though the condition 
of the operative classes would be much improved by the 
working expenses, the profits would not remain in this country 
" to be again spent in it, but would go to enrich the foreign 
proprietors of the capital. 

On the question of Waste Lands and the means of bringing 
them into cultivation, Major Leys is in his element. In the 
first place he is careful to point out that the term waste is not 
synonymous with tinowned or unclaimed. The quantity of unoccu- 
pied and unclaimed land, actually at the disposal of Government, 
is very much less than was formerly supposed, though it still 
amounts, as Dr. Lees tells as, to a hundred millions of acres, more 
or less. To ellect reclamation of these extensive wastes, the 
Indian Government for maqy years invited both native and 
European agency on terms, than which. Dr. Lees admits,' 
nothing shoit of giving the land away could be more liberal. 
But, with the exception of certain localities in which the success 
of tea-cultivation, with its large profits, out-weighed the risk to 
life and health, these very favourable conditions of tenure have, for 
the most part, failed to achieve the object in view. The question, 
according to Dr. Lees, is in fact one of profit, and not one of 
tenure. But it is to be observed that, throughout the discussion 
of this very important subject, the writer confines his observa- 
tions to the reclamation of wastes by means of European agency 
and European capital. The question of colonizing Indians waste 
land with Indians own sons, though admitted theoretically, as 
we have seen, to be the best policy for the country, finds no 
place whatever in the practical discussion of the subject. A note 
to page 188 tells us of the author^s gratification at Mr. Schiller^s 
scheme for the recladTation of the Sunderbiins, the natives being its 
chief supporters ; but for any scheme of developing Indians 
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resources by the agency of the true sons of the soil, we may look 
in vain inChapter III., which professes to deal with this part of 
the subject. Nay ; we think at times we can detect therein a 
certain hostility to native enterprise, as, for instance, when he re- 
grets the possibility of natives out-bidding Europeans. Were 
the rights of the people in the soil to be confiscated to-morrow,” 
he writes, and all the cultivated and culturable land in India to 
" be put up to auction, the next day, except in unpopulated and 
wild tracts and a few districts favoured by a soil and climate suit- 
able for growing an extraordinarily remunerative crop requiring 
" European skill in its management, not an acre of it would come 
into the possfission of Englishmen, for the sound and very 
simple reason that it woiild he worth the native^ while to pay 
more for it I ” If Dr. Lees means to say that the natives can 
produce rice, cotton, and sugar ait a smaller cost than Europeans,— 
and if this is his meaning, we are not sure that we do not agree 
with him, — ^thcre is obviously a sacrifice of some portion of the 
country's wealth for every acre which is cultivated by the latter. 

Dr. Lees takes objection to some of the conditions with which 
the old rules were fettered. The requirement of a minimum 
clearance periodically, for instance, is considered obstructive, 
though the author is not aware of this clause having occasioned 
much inconvenience. But when the early reclamation of waste- 
lands is important, when, to borrow again from the allegory 
of Jones, every day passed in inactivity is certain loss,^' 
some such condition is necessary, not only to prevent speculators 
from applying for more land than they can possibly bring into 
..cultivation, but to stimulate the energy of those who have 
abun<Jai\ce of labour and capital at their command. The very 
reason why the Government leases these lands on such remark- 
ably easy terms, is the desire for their speedy reclamation. 
Possibly the forfeiture of the whole grant in case of failure to 
comply with the condition, is a sorqewhat string^ent penalty ; still, 
if the rule were that the uncultivated portion only should be 
forfeited, it is obvious that, as a penalty and as a stimulus to 
exertion, it would have no force whatever. A man might apply 
for the whole of Assam, not" with any intention of cultivating it, 
but simply that he might enjoy a monopoly of tea-cultivation 
for a certain number of years. Practically we believe that no 
injustice would be allowed to follow from the rule. W6 ourselves « 
are aware of several cases in which grants have been resumed 
by Government, but in no one of them had a single rupee even 
been laid out upon the estate. 

Regarding the sale of waste-lands in fee-simple. Dr. Lees 
speaks in decided and authoritative terms, and the event rhas 
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fully proved the truth of his remarks. The measure itself ho 
oondenms as being unnecessary : the agitation for it was mis- 
chievous^ and its concession inexpedient. That tea-planters were 
much better off under the old rules than they are at present^ is 
proved by the number of estates which have lately been aban- 
doned in preference to payment of the purchase-money due to 
Government. The price bid in some cases was absurdly dispro- 
portionate to the value of the land, and generally it may, be said 
that even the upset price of Rs. 2-8 an acre equivalent at 8 J years' 
purchase to an annual rent from the commencement in perpetuity 
of nearly five annas an acre, was rather above than below the 
average rate at which land in the plains could be Ipased. Planters, 
too, found that at the outset, they wanted all their capital for 
purposes of cultivation, and so they soon had reason to regret the 
abolition of the good old rules, l^t the temporary agitation for 
the sale in fee-simple of wjyste lands, however mischievous and 
suicidal it has proved, succeeded in obtaining what was demanded 
at the hands of Government, That concession Dr. Lees condemns 
as unnecessary and inexpedient — unnecessary, because English capi- 
tal was already being embarked in tea-cultivation with sufficient 
rapidity for the enterprise to remain in a healthy condition; and 
inexpedient, because of the utter impossibility of determining 
the real value of waste land by public auction. It is impossible 
to refute Dr. Lees' conclusions on this point, or to deny him the 
credit of sagacity and prescience in the criticisms which have 
been so fully justified by the experience of the past two years. 
All that can be said for the Government is that, in a weak 
moment, it yielded to the pressure of a small class who were, 
blind to their o\vn interests, and that now it is reaping the reyvard 
of its policy in the prospect of tea-gardens fast relapsing into 
jungle, and the partial ruin of a most promising agricultural 
enterprise. 

The land-revenue of India i^ again another of those questions 
which so happily illustrate the principle for which Dr. Lees is 
contending, that Indian questions cannot be cursorily treated 
from an English point of view, without due consideration of the 
special circumstances of the country. It is unfortunately . but 
too patent at the present day how in their blind admiration of 
English systems, and in their short-sighted determination to 
“adapt them* to India, Lord Cornwallis and his advisers, in 
granting the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, committed an 
egregious mistake, the evil effects of which can scarcely be 
over-stated. The Permanent Settlement may be traced solely 
to that tendency to apply the economic laws, which obtain in 
one Qouutry, to the widdy different circumstances and conditions 
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of another."^ This part of his subject is eloquently argued 
by Dr. Lees. It is admitted that^ contrasting Bengal proper 
with other pai'ts of India^ an amount of wealth has been created 
in the Lower Provinces, which is truly remarkable. But, as. 
Dr. Ijees rightly points out, this increase of wealth is due not 
to the activity, energy, and enterprise of an intelligent landed 
" proprietary ; but to the extraordinary fertility of the Gangetic 
Delta, its greater freedom from famines, and to those gains 
arising from an increase of the area of cultivation, to which 
the landlords of Bengal had no right or title, and which, 
however upright the intentions of the law of 1798, can be 
viewed in no other light than the illegitimate and unjust 
alienation of the property of the whole community for the 
"benefit of a favoured class.^^)/ln 1793 there were ihixty 
millions of acres under cuUivation in Bengal; in" 1857 
Qiere were no less than seventy millions, without any corres- 
ponding increase in the Government revenue.^’'. Supposing the 
difference to have been assessed at the nominal rate of one rupee 
an acre. Dr. Lees estimates that the Government must have 
surrendered by this measure no less a sum than one hundred and 
forty millions sterling, which ^ might fairly have been brought 
into the coffers of the State. This fact is in itself sufficient to 
account for a great portion of the wealth which has centred in 
the zemindars. Now the question which arises is this : — ^what 
has the State or the country gained by this act of renunciation ? 
If it is argued that it has placed the zemindars in a better 
position to contribute to the Statens necessities. Dr. Lees would 
retort by quoting the opposition raised by them when called 
upon to aid in defraying the charges of the village- watch. In 
1839 too, when the income-tax was proposed, the zemindar of 
Bengal, claiming immunity under the very Act that effected, 
it may be said, the creation of their wealth, stoutly resisted 
" its incidence, loading the Government with accusations of 
" injustice and bad faith in lieu of those outpourings of gratitude 
and substantial donations which might have been looked for.^^ 
And if there is a particle of logic in the arguments that 
have lately been used in relation to the License Tax, we must 
believe that the Government has already abandoned the posi- 
tion of expecting to make up by direct taxation what it has 
voluntarily relinquished in the concession of the Permanent’ 
Settlement. For that position to be sustained, it would be 
necessary that some special tax should be devised, which should 
fall with its heaviest weight upon those who have enjoyed and 
are enjoying the surplus rents of the soil. It might even be a 
matter of consideration whether some local impost might not "with 
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justice be imposed upon the zemindars of Bengal. But what^ 
on the contrary, is the action of our Government ? While the 
whole -labouring community is forced to give up to the State a 
portion of its hardly-earned income under the mis-nomer of a 
License Tax, the drones of society, who are living on the for- 
tunes which the liberality of the Government has enabled them 
to amass, are exempted from the payment of a single rupee. Or, 
have the mass of the people benefited one jot or one tittle by the 
Permanent Settlement of the Government revenue? Is the 
Bengal ryot in any sense a richer, a happier, or a better man 
than his neighbour in the North West? Is he at all better 
educated? Have the zemindars aided in^ improving the 
means of land or river inter-communication ; have they made 
roads; built bridges or canals ; have they established hospitals 
“ for* the sick, almshouses for t!ie poor, caravansaries for the 
weary and exhausted ; ha^e they assisted in the maintenance 
of an efficient police \ have they built colleges or schools, or 
attempted to improve the existing wretched village pdlshallas 
of the country, or expended any portion whatever of their 
accumulated savings in elevating, morally or intellectually, 
their less fortunate fellow-couiitrymen ; have they given long 
leases to their tenants on such terms as have enabled them to 
improve their holdings, and attain a small degree of prosperity ; 
have they built houses for them, drained or bunded their lands, 
or in any way cared for their comfort or welfare ; finally, have 
they shown a particle of that enterprise, energy, and * activity 
of character, which in other countries tend to divert the surplus 
wealtli of one section of the people into channels from whence 
" aii derive advantage, and to which England owes he^ fine 
" roads, her many railways, her steam companies, her mining, 
iron- working, and other companies? ” And who will not reply 
with Dr. Lees, They have done none of these things, 
Begarding the land-revenue, however. Dr. Lees seems to us, 
if not to be in error, at least to state his views with somewhat 
of indistinctness. In India,” he writes, the land-revenue 
is not a ^aof, and never has been a in the sense in 
“ which that term is understood in Europe. Nor yet is it 
rent. Fusing the elements of the different systems we have 
to deal with in India, without violating the fundamental 
principles of any, the question may bo fairly thus simply 
resolved * The earth, the source of all wealth, is the Lord’s. 

^ The produce is his creatures’. Kings are God’s vice-gerents 
“ ^ on earth. As such, they have ceitain duties and responsi- 
" ^ bilities to perform towards the rest of the creation. In con- 
^«ideration thereof they are legally entitled * to a portion of 
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" * the produce of the soil — a tenth, a sixth, a fourth, as the 
* laws of the land or the necessities of circumstances may 
^ determine. ' Similarly, if we regard all labour as the source 
of wes>lth, the State is entitled to a portion of its produce, and, 
by whatever name it may be called, that portion is a tax in 
the one case no less than in the other. The fact, indeed, would 
seem to be this. Land, which is unoccupied and which has 
never been brought into cultivation, may as a monopoly be 
regarded as the property of the State, and its value as waste 
may fairly be taken as Imperial revenue. So soon however 
as the land is brought into cultivation, and capital begins to 
be laid out upon it, any increase of value which the land 
sustains thereby is at once private property, and any attempt 
to levy a portion of it for the State is simply a tax. The 
difficulty of the case is this, — difficulty which Dr. Lees has 
himself pointed out at pp. 92-7, — ^thitt, until the land is brought 
into cultivation, and in many cases until it has been in cultivation 
for BOihe years, it is absolutely impossible to determine the 
value of the State monopoly. For, under this theory, and as- 
suming that the improvements are not effected by the Government, 
the State monopdly is not identical with rent. When once however 
that value has been determined, any increase of revenue which 
ijaay be derived from a proportion of the produce y is a tax upon 
the labour and capital expended upon the estate. As regards 
ffie jight of the State to the monopoly, all are agreed; it is 
£ regards the further tax, that opinions differ whether it should 
be realized through the land or otherwise. In the Lower Pro- 
vinces the land-revenue is so nominal, that it may bo said to 
be np more than the value of the monopoly to which the 
State is entitled. But in the North-West Provinces it partakes 
of both rent and a taxy falling upon the actual cultivator or the 
middleman. Dr. Lees would uphold a land-tax on account of its 
greater popularity w»ith the natives of the country, than other 
modes of taxation, and for our own part we are disposed to agree 
with him. 

On the subject of population we must confess that our own 
views and those of Dr. Lees do not accord. In the first place we 
believe, — ^and the late census in the North-West Provinces would 
seem to confirm our opinion, — ^that Dr. Lees greatly under- 
estimates the population of India. And in the next^ place we 
appidtend that he has been carried away into the error, 
wmch he himself would be first to condemn, of apply- 
ing to this country the laws regarding population in Europe. 
Estimating the area of British India at not less than 1,000,000 
square miles, and taking the population at 185,000,000, J)r. 
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Lees would infer that there is an average of only 185 souls 
to the square mile. ' He says it is a most erroneous idea to 
suppose that there are millions of people in India starving for 
want of employment. Now we would refer the writer to the 
commencement of his second chapter^ and submit that such an 
estimate based upon the whole area of British India^ — a conti- 
nent^ as Dr. Lees tells us^ as large as Great Britain and^ Rusria 
excepted, half the rest of Europe besides, — ^is calculated to convey 
a most erroneous idea. The census of the North-West Provinces 
which was taken in 1865, shows that the population in those 
provinces is 351 souls to the square mile, or denser than any 
European country, with the exception of Belgiun^. But, without 
contrasting statistics, which, owing to difierent stages of civili- 
zation, are not always a faithful criterion of an excessive or 
deficient population, we think the following fact is worth a 
hundred theories. Notwitli^gtanding the frightful loss of life 
from wild animals and those famines which periodically decimate 
the inhabitants of particular localities, the people of India have 
been emigrating for the last quarter of a century at the rate of 
about 20,000 a year. In the year 1865-66 alone, between sixty 
and seventy thousand coolies emigrated to the Tea Districts and 
the West Indies. If the population is not excessive, we should 
like to know where these 70,000 came from. But Dr. Lees 
himself distrusts his figures. Let us, therefore, examine his 
other tests. w 

The general law is thus stated : ^ The produce of the soil 
" of any country only reaches its maximum, when the pressure 
of population forces* cultivation up to the highest possible, 
point ; and as it is an axiom that each increase in productive 
" power is gained at a higher proportional increase of labour 
and outlay, the tendency of population is to increase beyond 
the power of the soil to support it, — or in other words the 
“ ratio of the increase is always in favour* of consumption and 
" against production>^ The maximum attained, should popula- 
tion still increase, in a self-suppoiting country, one of tf^o 
" courses only remains — ^population must be checked, or emigra- 
“ tion must carry off the surplus.” The maximum of cultiva- 
tion then is here made the test of population, and Dr. Lees, we 
presume, would have us hold that, until every acre of waste land 
"in this country is cultivated, and that to the highest possible 
extent, India must be considered to be under rather than over- 
populated. But the principle is not applicable to the continent 
of India, as a whole, any more than to the whole ' of Europe. 
If we apply it to paAicular provinces, we shall find in truth, 
not only that cultivation is carried to such a point that two, 
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tihree, or even four crops are obtained in a year, but that die 
population is actually emigrating. 

Neither can we altogether accept Dr. Lees' other test of 
population— the price of grain. "The truest test, for general . 
purposes,” writes Dr. Xiees, " is the price of grain, and in most 
" parts of India, making all due allowance for the dearness of 
" money, except in times of dearth, it is comparatively cheap.” 
Now prices must depend upon the demand,"“the demand, that is, 
of the non-agricultural community j and the reason why grain is 
cheap in Tnilia ig not so much that the population is qwirse as that it 
is mainly agricultural. The price of food is ^ no^ doubt an 
excellent test of c population in a certain stage of civilization, but 
it is scarcely safe to rely upon it in a country of so primitive an 
agricultural type as India, where the town-population is small, 
and manufactures may be said tb be unknown. In such a * state 
of society in which each family produces its own re(]^uisites, in 
which there is no co-operation between the industry of the town 
and the industry of the country, there is but little demand either 
for money or for food. Wages will be low and gi-ain cheap. But 
this does not prove that the countrjr may not be over-populated. 
Suppose two countries of equal ftrtility and population, but in one 
of which the non-agricidtural community is twnce as numerous as 
in the other ; it is obvious-that, supposing each country to be self- 
supporting, the demand for food and, therefore, its price will not be 
the same. It is said that the number of agriculturists employed in 
the cultivation of a given area, is ten times as great in India as in 
England. The late census of the North-West and Central Pro- 
vinces shows that at least two-thirds of -the whole population 
is agiicultural. Of course a large proportion of this number is 
now-a-^ys employed in' raising produce other than food for 
exportation, though the majority doubtless are engaged solely in 
the production of food. And this has been the great misfortune 
of India for ages, preventing the accumulation of capital, and the 
of the population. Holdings have been divided and 
subdivided to that extent that a ryot now thinks himself fortunate 
if he can secure a holding of five or six biggahs. Dr. Lees 
would seem to have a prejudice in fiivour of the peasant-pro- 
prietors of Norway, France, and Belgium. Let him study these 
remarks from a late niunber of the Saturday Review. " The life 
" of a French small proprietor is a very hard one. It is hard 
“ even in the genial climate of the Pyrenees ; it is much harder 
" fttniil the rigours of the Department of the North. His house 
“ is comparatively comfortless, his food coarse and poor in the 
“ extreme, his debts heavy and oppressive.* But there are other 
" countries where the ctmdition of the peasant-proprietoro is 
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worse even than it is in France. France is a land of varied 
climate and productions, a land of com, olives, mines and 
manufactures. Norway, on the other hand^ has no manufactures. 

^ " Norway is essentially an afp?icultural country. Most of the 
heads of families are proprietors of the soil. Their lives are still 
" harder, and their food coarser, than those of French peasants. 
An English labourer would turn up his nose at the bread which 
a Norwegian proprietor habitually eats.^^ Yet a Norwegian 
can get land at a tithe of the rate which the Indian ryot pays for 
it. Wliat does our autlior himself say on this subject? The 
masses, the tillers of the soil, have little, inde^ I may say 
" no education whatever ; their food is a few handfuls of rice,— it 
may be wheat or pulse ; their clothing covers their nakedness— 
no more. In many parts of this country the substrata of the 
people hardly know what money is.* * * They literally have 
" nothing but the land, and t]jeir interest in that generally consists 
in the right to live on and cultivate it.* * * Their crops are 
almost invariably under hypothecation to the money-lender of 
^^the village, or in remote regions to the nominal lord of the 
soil.^^ And this, we venture to assert, is mainly the result of 
an excessive agricultural population. There is no doubt that 
agricultural labour in this country might be economized enor- 
mously. At present the land is made to support as many human 
beings as it can, and far too many for their own happiness and 
comfort. X Every man in India who is withdrawn from the pro- 
duction of food, contributes so much to the rise in prices and the 
accumulation of capital, — ^the more, if his labour be employed in 
other branches of iiiduatiy.''^ Thus the employment of labour in 
vast public works, and the expansion , which the trade of the 
country has received from the enlcrprise of British rule, have, in 
the last few years, nearly doubled prices ; but would Dr. Lees 
maintain that the population has doubled in the same period? 

The deductions which Dr. Leas draws from his theory of the 
population of India are (1) the impolicy of allowing foreign countries 
to entice away labour from India, so long as so large a part of 
India is still lying waste and uninhabited ; and (2) the greater 
expediency of diverting that labour into the Tea Districts of Assam 
and other wastes which it is desirable to reclaim. He writes— 
Since it has been shown that the labour of the whole of India, 
as compjfred with its area, is short of the average of European 
countries, that it would be politic to endeavour to prevent the 
Mabour that is wanted in India being diverted to other countries, 
will, I think, be conceded.^^ "That it is the duty of a Govem- 
ment, with population excessive in some parts, and large tracts 
" ofi rich land unpopulated in others, to take some measures to 
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encourage the transfer of the surplus population to the surplus 
"land, no reasonable being will deny/' It will be seen that 
there are two questions mixed up in Dr. Lees' argument, (1) the 
foreign emigration of coolies, and {%) their migration to Assam 
and other wastes of India ; and although the writer has inter- 
woven these two questions so intimately in the discussion, that it 
almost seems as if he objected to emigration because coolies 
cannot Jbe procured for Assam, we propose to discuss them 
separately. 

Dr. Lees objects to the policy which allows the Agents 
of the Colonial Governments of such places as Mauritius, 
Trinidad, and pemerara to entice away the labour which 
" this country requires for reclaiming culturable waste land, 
" making railways, building barracks, and other public works." 
He is inclined to regard foreign' emigration " under the bondage 
of a five years' contract," as paii^pking of the nature of the 
slave-trade, possibly a slavery of the mildest form, but with 
no guarantee whatever that it is so. Now the strongest argu- 
ment against this objection is, that after so many years' experi- 
ence, so large a number of coolies are always found willing to 
emigrate. Even in the case of A^am, Dr. Lees does not positively 
say that there has ever been a dearth of labourers for importation. 
In 1865-66, there were no less than 44,000 coolies imported into 
Assam and Cachar, against some 20,000 only who emigrated 
beyond seas. It is possible that the author, while giving undue 
prominence to the " crimping and kidnaping" which he asserts 
is practised for foreign emigration, somewhat under-rates the 
natural forces, which are always in operation with a tendency 
to cheok it. There must be causes at work more powerful 
than the mere prospect of high wages, to induce the Hindu 
to break the ties of kith and kin, cross the black water, 
and toil for the white man under a foreign sky. There 
must be pinching want, perhaps, starvation, somewhere. There 
must be plenty of labourers out of employment, although the 
Department of Public Works may not consider it its duty to find 
them out. Dr. Lees himself writes, " The Indian's love for 
" his village home is proverbial. To desert it is his laet 

resource." We maintain that, for the area under cultivation, 
the agricultural population has long since attained its maximum. 
The ryot's eight or ten biggahs (and we believe that this average 
is not an under-estimate of holdings in Bengal) are scarcely 
sufficient to provide food and clothing for himself and family, as 
well as pay his rent. If his implements or stock require renewal, 
he has to borrow. As for accumulating capital, he has no 
surplus to save. The new comer cannot get land at all, and if 
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he did, he would not have the funds wherewith to stock it. In 
such a case emigration is the only resource open. And unless 
the Government of this country is prepared itself to find employ- 
. ment for the surplus population, it ought to feel obliged to any 
colony that will undertake to import it. 

And this brings us to the second portion of the argument, 
in which Dr. Lees holds that the equal distribution of labour 
throughout the country is pre-eminently the business •of the 
State. And in treating this portion of this subject, we must 
emphatically express our regret that the author has not re-written 
his remarks with special reference to recent events. Notwithstand- 
ing the interference of Govemment and the e^yieptional legis- 
lation of the past four years, the Cooly-Trade of Assam is not a 
whit more satisfactory in 1867, than it was in 1862. Nay 
further ; we are inclined to asseft with Dr. Lees that it never 
will be so, until the Governjnent takes the whole business into 
its own hands. 

Now although, as we have hinted above, it is possible that 
Govemment might have done, and miglit in the present day be 
doing more towaids the colonization of Indians wastes by the 
natives of the country, we are not#disposed to admit the assertion, 
that it is the business of Govemment to go to the expense of 
finding labour for the Tea-planters of Assam. But Dr. Lees 
tells us that the planters expressed their perfect willingness 
to pay all expenses, and only requested the Govemment to 
establish an Immigration Agency after the pattern of Colonial 
Governments. To this we see no objection whatever. The 
Commission of 1861-6^ confirmed the statement of the planters . 
that any system of immigration into the Tea-districts, “ tp be 
“ successful, would require to be conducted under the auspices 

of Govemment.^^ Recent events have only tended to expose 
the evils of the present system, and to show that the day must, 
ultimately arrive when the Govemment will be forced to acknow- 
ledge its responsibility in the matter. 

The reason why the importation of labour into Assam should 
be undeitaken by the agency of the Government rather than by 
that of private individuals, is simply this, that, while the 
Govemment stands between the planter and the cooly as a wholly 
impartial and uninterested go-between, it has the power to compel 
"both to coflform to those rules and regulations, under which 
alone the system can be worked successfully. It then becomes 
the interest of Govemment to protect both parties; its action, 
ceases to be one-sided. It provides equally, that the planter gets 
strong, able-bodied labourers, who can do a fair day^s work for a 
fair day^s wages, and that the labourer is properly treated and 
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cared for by his employer. The existing system is a half 
measure only, under which the Government can impose difficul- 
ties in the way of the jdanters, without taking upon itself the 
responsibility of seeing that their grievances are redressed. But. 
the whole subject is much too interesting and important to be fully 
discussed in a short notice like the present, and we must there- 
fore postpone its further consideration to some future opx>oi*tunity. 

In bis last chapter Dr. Lees treats of the enormous (though 
undeveloped) wealth of India, and the absence of capital avail- 
able for works of public or private enterprise. Indeed, in this 
chapter he seems to us to disprove much of what he insisted on 
in the last. I^e shows, for instance, that it is capital, rather than 
population, that is wanting for the full development of Indians 
wealth. The mass of the people are excessively poor, and 
they have few incentives to iftprove their condition. Dn. Lees 
woffid find the panacea in a re-settlement of the land-tenure, 
as if every sort of tenure had not already been tried. We 
quote his words: Tlie system of advances, so much railed 

at in England and India, is simply a necessity arising out 
of the extreme poverty of the people, and its only cure lies 
in such a settlement of the land-tenure, as ensuring to the actual 
" cultivators of the soil a larger shiu*e of the profits resulting from 
their own industry, will enable them, after providing themselves 
with the necessaries of life, to call the crops at least their own. 
'' The sale of land in fee-simple to ignorant and unenligh tened land- 
" lords will not effect this. Nor yet the redemption of the land- 
revenue. A perpetual settlement will be equally impotent 
to accomplish the end. It has not accomplished it in 
Bengal. On the contrary the ryots are admitted to be in 
an extremely depressed condition. Before much benefit can 
result from any improvement in the land-lenture of the country, 
landlords mu^ be better educated, and cultivators more 
intelligent than at present, [Vhe former must learn that the 
ryots, as the source of their wealth, must be solicitously 
" cared for, and that some better and more profitable use may 
be made of their accumulated savings, than squandering them 
in personal luxuries, marriage ceremonies, and barbarous festi- 
vaJs. The ryot too must understand and be placed in a 
position to prove that his thews and sinews are not merely a 
means of maintaining his existence, Ibut the means'of enabling 
him to live in a certain degree of comfort, and to bring 
^ up his children to industrious and useful callings.” The 
writer indeed does well to insist on the importance of extending 
the blessings of education among the lower classes, but it is some- 
thii^ more than education or a more favourable tenure of the 
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soil^ that is required to raise the Indian ryot to the lerel of a 
civilized human being. 

We cannot close £is notice of The Land and Labour of India 
^ without animadverting on the sloYenly manner in which it has 
been allowed to issue from^ the press. It is not so much the 
consideration, of expense, as the expectation of securing superior 
execution, which induces writers in this country to forward 
their manuscripts to England for publication. Those who do 
so, are of course unable to read their own proofs, and it is 
therefore the more incumbent upon the publishers to whom the 
duty is entrusted, to see that they are corrected with all due care 
and intelligence. We are not aware whether Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate are responsible for the typographical correctness of The 
land and Labour of India y but we certainly trust that for their own 
credit. they are not. The letter-press unfortunately teems- with 
inaccuracies. The laws of punctuation have been utterly set at 
defiance, and commas are wuth a reckless profiision inserted be- 
tween almost every nominative case and its predicate. At page 
171 the proverbial dislike of Englishmen to continental systems 
is corrupted into a paradoxical hatred of the constitution. The 
simple sentence, Its produce ijs his creatures^ (property) i» 
written, It^s produce is his creatures.^^ A scholar like Dr. Lees 
would never be guilty of Himaylayan,^^ And to crown all, 
we are told in a note to page 21 that the adoption of certain 
principles by the Board of Revenue in Bengal was a material 
cause of the interests of the famine in Orissa. Even a Bengalee 
reader would have seen at a glance that the word in this last 
passage must be intensify ! 
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ARt. VII.— MR. MONTEATH^S EDUCATIONAL 
MINUTE. 

ANE of the latest of Mr. Monteath^s many services in the 
” Secretarial of the Indian Government has been the pre- 
paration of his Minute^ reviewing the condition of education in 
all the provinces of the Empire. 

The diversity of results exhmited in it has immediately led to 
suggestions in favour of a Director -General or Minister of Edu- 
cation for the whole of India^ in order to utilize the experience 
of one province in directing the efforts of the Department else- 
where. Could this be done without unduly restraining the 
independence of the local Directors and without ' sacrificing 
vitality to overstrained uniformity, such an appointment would 
no doubt be useful in many ways ; but at the present time 
we conceive that in all departments of Government in India, 
centralization is the evil that has to be guarded against ; the 
encroachments of the Home Government on the Supreme 
Government, and of the Supreme Government on the Local 
Governments, threaten more and more every day to convert the ad- 
ministration of the Empire into a: vast bureaucracy, and to trample 
out and extinguish all individual energy and talent. Hence we 
fear that a Local Director of Public Instruction, who is already 
sufficiently hampered by general rules, imperial supervision, and 
the intervention from time to time of the Secretary of State, 
would find his action still more fettered were he subordinated to 
a Director General who, necessarily ignorant of the local require- 
ments of ma^y parts of the country, would in all probability be 
gradually led to aim at introducing an apparent uniformity 
throughout the Empire, and thereby aggravating the vices of a 
system which already prescribes the same terms for a grant-in-aid 
to a school in Hooghly or Nuddea, as to a school in Ungool or. 
the Sonthal Fergunnahs. 

With this admission, however, of the danger of centrali- 
liltion, it may fairly be asserted that it is most advantageous 
^om time to time to compare the progress of one province 
with that of another, to be able to perceive at a glance where it 
has ei^^dled, and where it has fallen behind, and^us to a^ertain 
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the direction in which efforts are most required. The infonutioii 
necessary for this has now been brought together into onevoluinej 
we believe for the first time^ in the minute under review^ and 
'the results exhibited by comparing one province with another are 
in some cases most striking. 

The first and most remarkable contrast which Bengal presents 
with other parts of India^ is in the state of education among 
the upper as compared with the lower classes. Schools for boys 
are now ranked as Higher^ Middle or Lower, according to certain 
lines of distinction, which are more or less definite. 

If we place these three classes of schools, and the expenditure 
upon them in Bengal and in the North-West side by side, the 
striking result of the contrast will be seen at a glance. 




• 

Expbvditubb. 



No. of 

Schools. 

From Imp. Rev. 

From other 

sources. 


^Govt. 

# 

50 

2,00,328 

1,95,108 

Higher claiis. Bengal « 




1,30,860- 

825,958 

Private.* 

90—140 

56,058— 

2,56,886 

( 

’’ Govt. 

5 

1,08,983 

8,892 

„ N. W. P. ^ 




( 

^ Private. 

4—9 

18,333— 

127,316 

35,541— 

44.433 

1 

r Govt. 

117 . 

46,405 

19,863 

Middle class. Bengal j 

1 

1 



2,49,608—. 

2,69,471 

L Private. 

941—1058 

1,51,169— 

1,96,574 


’ Govt. 

265 

60,633 

28,130 

„ N. W. P. i 

1 



101,838— 

1,29,968 

( 

^ Private. 

78—343 

• 

:77,320— 

J, 37, 953 

1 

r Govt. 

81 

12,549 

8,780 ' 

Lower class. Bengal i 

1 

1 



08,661— 

66,381 

L Private. 

. 1205—1286 

67,696— 

70,144 

„ N. W. P. \ 

[- Govt. 

3097 

62,208 

1,78^168 

1 

• 

[ Private. 

5161—8258 

18,816— 

76,018 

8,46,688— 

4^786 


In the North-West Provinces education of the higher clsl^^ 
is most rare and most expensive to Government. Every ft 


* Aided and unaided. 
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rupees spent from the Imperial Revenue is met by only one rupee 
from other sources^ and the expense per school is enormous. In 
Bengalj on the contrary^ considerably less than 50 per cent of 
the total expenditure on such schools, comes from the Imperial • 
Revenue, while the cost per school is less in the proportion of 
about one to four. 

Descending to middle class schools we find that the comparison 
is far less adverse to the North-West, though still in favour of 
Bengal. The latter with three times as many schools costs less 
than half as much again to the State as the North-West 
Provinces, while the income from private sources in the former 
considerably exceeds, in the latter somewhat falls short of, the 
amount expended from public taxation. 

Descen^ng, however, to the lower class of schools we find 
the picture entirely reversed. ' The schools in the North-West 
provinces are nearly seven times ^ as numerous as in Bengal, 
the expenditure from public funds is scarcely greater ; while each 
rupee fails in eliciting an equal amount from other sources 
in Bengal, whereas it is met by 5 to 6 rupees in the North- 
West Provinces.* 

In the above comparison it must be remembered that we have 
not included colleges, where the contrast is vastly in favour of 
the Lower Provinces, nor girls^ schools in regard to which it is 
in favour of the North-West : we have confined ourselves to 
schools for boys and to their three divisions, because these 
exhibit so clearly the opposite systems at work in these two 
contiguous portions of the Empire. 

Assuming then, as wo are justified in doing, the approximate 
correctness of these figures, does it show that the poorer classes in 
the North-West are proportionately more taught to read and 
write than in Bengal ? This is very problematical. It is well 
known that the patshalaa in Bengal arc innumerable, that they 
are far more than 8,000 in number, that therefore it still remains 
an open question whether if indigenous and Government educa- 
tion^ institutions be taken together, the paUhalas in the Lower 
Provinces would not be quite as numerous as in the upper, 
but the figures do conclusively show that the English system 
of education, modem geography, modern methods of arith- 
metic, the modern system of grammar, &c., have been extended 
to the classes who frequented the old indigenous institutions, very 

C h less under the one Government than under the other. 
Bengal the English or modem system of instruction has 
L re^ily accepted by the upper classes, it has been spread 


* The effect we believe of a local cess. 
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all over the country in the form of what are called Higher 
class schools, that is, schools which educate or profess to educate 
up to the standard of the University Entrance Examination ; 
* also in the form of Middle class schools which are supposed to 
include all other schools not designed for the education 
of the masses, but it has been found difficult to carry it 
farther, and to introduce any taste or demand for it, among 
what are termed the masses. * 

As this has all along been the problem in the prosecution of 
educational operations in Bengal, we cannot do better than 
give a long extract from Mr. Monteath^s Minute, showing 
the efforts that have been made, and his views!, of the success 
which has attended them. 

'^151. The Lower Class of Schools may be described generally 
" as consisting of elementary Institutions for educating the lower 
orders of the people. The subject of primary education is justly 
regarded as a most important one, and has had a prominent 
place assigned to it in the Educational Despatches of 1854 and 
1859. 

" 152. In the Despatch of 1854, the Home Government declared 
its wish for the prosecution of #the object of Vernacular Edu- 
cation in more systematic manner, and placed the subject 
" on a level in p/nnt of importance with that of the instruction 
“ to be afforded through the medium of the English language.” 
An attempt will now be made to describe the measures taken in 
accordance with the above instruction, in the several Presiden- 
cies and Provinces.” 

* Bengal, 

* * * * * * 

155. Very little, if any, advance in these directions has until 
recent years been made owing principally to financial restrictions 
" and partly to prolonged discussion which ensued between the 
Bengal Government and the .Government of India, in which the 
” latter argued that it was not the intention of the Home Govem- 
ment that the grant-in-aid system should be applied to the 
" extension of this class of Schools, but that any measures which 
" might be taken should be based on the principle of having the 
Schools under the direct management and control of the Govern- 
" ment. The Bengal Government, having taken a different view, 
had contemplated a system of grants-in-aid to such Schools, and 
had asked for a relaxation of the Grant-in-aid Buies in its 
favor. ” 

*^156. The Bengal Government maintained that the cost of any 
system of Vernacular instruction, by the direct instrumentality 
of Government, would make its general introduction impossible. 
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** It was argued that although cheap Schools^ costingj as 
in the Norm- Western Provinces, from rupees five to rupees 
eight per mensem each, had been to some extent found practie- 
able in Behar and Assam, they were not practicable in Bengal 
" Proper. The great problem of a suflSciently cheap system of 
Vernacular education, through the direct instrumentality of 
Oovemment, remained the subject of discussion and report till 
** 1880, when the Lieutenant-Governor, writing with reference to 
previous correspondence, and especially to a recent call for a 
definite report of the measures desired to be introduced in con- 
" nection with the Secretary .of Statens Despatch of 1859, pro- 
pounded a syst^em, the basis of which was the encouragement of 
“ the best of the indigenous Schools by rewards to the Masters, 
supply of books, &c. ; a proportion of Model Schools being also 
established, and arrangements being made for maintaining an 
" efilcient inspection. 

157. Sir John Peter Grant^s scheme was very much modified 
in its actual application. It was transformed into a scheme of 
which the following description was given in the Report of 
" 1862-63 

The villages vrhere patshahis are already in existence are invited to send, 
for a year's training in a Normal School, either their present Gooroo, or some 
other person whom they will undertake to receive as their future School 
Master. Their nominee, if accepted by the Inspector, is sent to a Normal 
School with a stipend of rupees five per mensem, and a written agreement 
is entered into on the one hand with the heads of the village, that they 
will receive him back as their Gooroo when he has completed his course of 
training and received a certificate of qualification , and on the other 
hand, with the nominee himself, that he will return to the village which 
selected him, and there enter upon and discharge the duty of Village School 
Masten;, to the best of his ability, on condition of being secured a monthly 
income of not less than rupees five, in the shape of stipend or reward, so 
long as he continues to deserve it. 

Each of the three Training Schools at present established receives 75 
stipendiary students. They have been opened but a few months, but no 
difficulty has been experienced in filling them. Each had its full comple- 
ment at the end of the year. 

" 158. There can be no question that this is by far the most 
promising scheme for encouraging primary education that has 
ever been tried in Bengal, and I shall, therefore, endeavour to 
follow out its later history somewhat at length. At first its 
operation was confined to three selected districts (Burdwan, 
Krishnaghur and Jessore), in each of which a Norifial School * 
for Gooroos was established. In the first year of their working 
they had an average attendance of 217 Gooroos come from their 
respective villages to draw stipends of rupees five per mensem, 

" and be trained as Teachers. In the course of the year 171 
students passed their final examination. In the second yeas of 
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their existence (1864-65) they had an average attendance of 234 
Teachers^ — certificates being given to 203. In the third year 
(1865-66) only. 75 certificates were issued; the cause of tike 
decrease being the great prevalence of epidemic disease^ which 
" necessitated the closing of one Training School during several 
" months of the year, and greatly interfered with the operations 
of the others. During the year, sanction was obtained to the 
" extension of the operations, under the same Inspector, to three 
more districts, vtz.^ Bancoorah, Midnapore, and Moorshedabad. 
Only one additional Training School was added on this account, 
four Training Schools being considered sufficient for the six 
** districts. ^ 

" 159. In addition to this, another Inspector was appointed to 
** superintend similar operations in North-East Bengal, in the 
districts of Bajshahye Dinagep(fi*e, and Rungpore, — three new 
Training Schools being ope/ied for the purpose. 

160. So great is the number of applications for admission to 
“ the Normal Schools that, even in the newly created Institutions 
" it was found possible to get several Free Students," i. e., 

students in excess of the authorized complement (75 per 
“ School), for whom there are no, stipends, and who yet entered 
“ into the usual engagement to remain at the School, and to 
return to the nominating village as Teachers when quali- 
"fied." 

161. It will be interesting to note the progress of this 
" scheme in the three districts last taken up (Rajshahye, Dinage- 
" pore, and Rungpore), where Mahomedans constitute above two- 

thirds of the entire population.; and where, from the small 
number of existing paisAalas, it is necessary to get the villagers 
to bind themselves not merely to hand over an existing School 
to the Teacher when qualified, but, if there be no School, to get 
one up. The number of Mahomedan nominees is alre^y 
“ reported to be considerable. • 

162. It may be explained here that the scheme contemplates 
not merely the training of Teachers, and the subsequent grant 
of rupees five towards the salary of each qualified Teacher, but 
it provides also for the inspection of the Village Schools. For 
this purpose each of the two special Inspectors has under him 
a staff of Deputy Inspectors. There were in 1865-66 altogether 

*^19 Deputy Inspectors employed in this work. 

163. The salary of rupees five paid to qualified Teachers 
by Government, is calculated to represent about half of their 
total income. That this is actually the case will be seen from 
the following statistics for 1865-66 given by the Inspector in 

" chiirge of the districts first selected " ; — 
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The PaUhalat have, on the whole, gone on well during the year. They 
have increased in numbers and in attendance of pupils, and yielded no 
inconsiderable amount of income to their Gooroos in the shape of schooling 
fees. Exclusive of the four Training Schools, and as many model PaUha^ 
la» attached to them, 1 had under me, on the 80th April last, 521 Village 
Schools, with an attendance of 16,661 pupils, who paid Rupees 26,5o7-l 
in fees and otherwise to their Gooroos. The tot^ cost to Government in these 
Schools was rupees 21 ,643-11, and therefore less than two annas per month 
per pupil. The scheme of Patshal improvement, therefore, still fully 
maintains its character of beiug the cheapest to Government, and most 
easily expansible of all the systems of elementary education yet brought 
into operation. 

164. The model Patshala above alluded to, form another not 
unimportant feature of this scheme, for it is, of course, desirable 
that the embfyo Teacher should have some practical experience 
in the art of teaching before he leaves the Normal School, and 
" the means of this is afforded by the model or practising Patshala 
“ attached to the Central Institution. In these model Patshalas 
the native system is adhered to as much as possible, so as to 
" secure their being really models of what it is intended that the 
Village Patshalas should be. The following account of the 
" model Patshalas is given by the Inspector of the Eastern 
" Circle — 

In the constitution of the model Patshala, the Native Patshala system has 
been scrupulously preserved, but with such iiuprovcinonts as are desirable, 
which, while they promise success, avoid all unnecessary offence to estab- 
lished notions. The young lads attend School twice a day, and are arranged 
into the plantain-loaf, the palra-leaf, and the paper classes. Zemindaree 
and Mahajonee accounts are largely taught. The Schools open and close 
with the recitation of short songs in praise of our Maker, and on other 
appropriate subjects. ^ ^ ,, 

" ,166. I have already devoted more space in this Note than 
can well be spared to the description of this most interesting 
scheme for encouraging the education of the lower orders of the 
Bengal people. There can be no doubt that it promises to be 
" the best scheme that has been tried. It takes as its basis the 
national Schools of the countiy, and it improves them at a cost 
sufficiently small to admit of a really wide extension of the 
" system. The schemes attempted hitherto failed in one or other 
of two ways, viz., either — (1) by establishing Government or 
Orant-in aid Model Schools which were filled by a class of the 
people far higher in the social scale than the laboring and 
agricultural population whom it was desired to influence ; or ('2J 
by attempting to encourage good teaching in Village Schools, 
the Masters of which, however ready to take the offered rewards, 
and to do their best to win them, were, from defec- 
" tive education, quite unable to carry out the desired 
" reforms. ” 
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167. I do not mean to say that the new system affects only 
'' the laboring and agricultural population. In some parts m 
Bengal perhaps its principal effect is upon^ what may be called^ 
the middle classes of the people. This is shown by the foUow- 
'' ing extract from the Report of the Inspector of the Central^ or 
first instituted. Circle : — 

I tried to point out in my laet Annual Report, as well as on other oooa* 
sions, that the Patshalas are not and cannot be Schools for the masses 
exclusively. I showed in that Report that they are primarily preparatory 
Schools for the children of the higher and middle ranas ; and, at the same- 
time being extremely cheap, are attended largely by children of the lower 
orders. 

In the other or Eastern Circle, it would seem that the scheme 
is more directly operative on the agricultural poplilation, as may 
be gathered from the following extract from the Inspector’s 
Report” : — 

I have heard it talked of, even in high quarters, that the Patshala 
system is not working among the masses. This, I think, is £ax from being 
the truth, though it is certainly to be owned that it does not influence the 
masses alone. 

Of the Schools I visited in the Burdwan Division ( belonging to the 
other Tuspeclnr) some had a sensible falling-oiT in attendance during the 
growing and reaping seasons, when laborers cannot forego the assistance 
of their children. These children will, bn all hands, be allowed to belong 
to the masses. 

My own Division, however, is peculiarly the land of the masses. In 
Dinagepore and Kungpore, I do really feel that I am working among the 
lower classes. There the bulk of the people are agriculturists, while the 
“ higher orders are almost unknown. 


The diaries of Deputy Inspectors teem with names of villages composed 
entirely of agriculturists.” • • 

168, It would be wrong if I were to pass from the descrip- 
tion of this scheme without mentioning the 
“ names of the Inspectors* to whose able and 
zealous supervision the successful working of 
the system is doubtless due in no small 
" degree. ” 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the object of the scheme has 
been to reach classes lower in the social scale than those for 
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whom the grant-in-aid system was suitable, and as lower 
class schools have been defined to be schools designed for the 
education of the masses, and as those schools have from the 
t^ery outsef been treated and spoken of as lower class schools, it 
is easy enough to determine what is the light in which they have 
been regarded by the Home and Indian Governments. But if it is 
once settled that this is the object of the scheme we may proceed 
to arppie, that it can be called a success only as far as it is accom- 
plishing this end, and is useless or rather pernicious as far as it 

Y 
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fails in doing so. We say pernicious, because there are schools 
of another class for the education of those who are not regarded 
as the masses, which the Educational Department are constantly 
engaged in instituting or encouraging all over the country ; if^ 
therefore the improved patshalas incroach on their field, it is 
evident that the different branches of the Department are compe- 
ting against and impoverishing one another, the competition being 
sustained in g^reat measure from public funds. Such a state of 
things cannot, be healthy or ultimately productive of good. It 
becomes, therefore a subject of the highest importance to ascertain 
to what extent ^dpaUhalac are school adapted to and accomplish- 
ing the end for;whch they were instituted, and we purpose to 
devote a portion of our space to enquiring what the tests are by 
which this question should be tried, and what, according to 
our view, are the conditions on\he fulfilment or non-fulfilment of 
which the success of the scheme must turn. 

The first point regarding which a clear idea must be obtained is 
the meaning of the terms Schools for the masscs,^^ Education of 
the lower classes.^^ "Prom the very first many of the children of the 
comparatively poor and inferior classes, in fact, of the masses, have 
been found even in our most ambitious schools. The schooling 
fees have been so small, and, at first starting, the prospects held out 
by an English education were so brilliant, while the system of 
Government scholarships for the more successful pupils of all 
kinds of schools was so extended, that a great many (not of course 
a majority) of our English-speaking Baboos have descended from 
parents, who must undoubtedly be regarded as having belonged 
to the masses. Court chaprasees, duftries, domestic servants, and 
many other persons of a similar kind, themselves without a 
particle of education, have from their position been able to perceive 
the great advantage to be derived from an English e(^cation, 
and have either found some indulgent and misguided p^ron to 
pay the schooling fee for them, oi* have been self-denying and 
shrewd enough to see the value of the investment of paying it for 
themselves for a few years, until their children have managed to 
get a scholarship, and thus have ultimately raised themselves to be 
^ucated English-speaking Baboos. At the same time no person 
in hw senses would designate such results as these, as Education 
reaching the masses.^^ It is perfectly clear that when we speak 
of educating the masses, we mean educating them not witli a 
view of taking them out of the masses, but of leaving them there. 
The great majority of men in every country must obtain their 
livel^ood by work, in which a book-education can be but of 
secondary and indirect use. For such occupations as those of 
agricultural labourers, manufacturing labourers, soldiers, sailors. 
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menial servants, porters, those who take care of cattle and 
animals, and other petty classes too numerous to detail 
it is only very indirectly that a want of book-knowledge^ 
.even of the most elementary kind, is any drawback. At the same 
time, for the benefit of the individuals in their private life, apart 
from their daily labour, it is of the greatest advantage; it enables 
them to amuse and occupy, not to say, improve themselves in 
their leisure hours, as well as to correspond with each other 
in absence: in fact, it raises them somewhat in the scale 
of humanity. 

It seems then incontestable that education of the masses, or 
lower class education, can only be properly applied to such 
education, as we have just described, to that elementary 
education which, though it does not, at least in any perceptible 
degree, enable a man to earn moie by his labour, or to change 
the character of liis labour, nevertheless confers on him in other 
ways benefits of the most substantial description ; and in fact 
when general, elevates a country from a semi-civilized to a civi- 
lized condition. 

On the contrary, educationally speaking, these should be 
described as upper and middle class schools, in which the students 
are either independent of labour o\ any description whatsoever, or 
are intending to make this education the means of their support : 
in the upper class by entering a learned profession, or at any rate 
by taking employment of a correspondingly honourable and 
lucrative kind, or in the middle class by becoming clerks, 
accountants, writers, shop-keepers, gomastas, or at least copyists. 
Adopting this distinction it bpcomes clear that, in order to 
understand the character of a school we must look to the object 
of the pupils, and to the end which they are encouragfed to 
look to as the reward of their studies, rather than to the social 
positiotf of themselves or of theii* parents, and thus we may 
be able to discriminate between education, which reaches the 
masses, and that which fails to do so. A school may be filled 
by the children of mehtars and coolies, but if the object of 
their coming there is to become keranees and vakeels, it 
cannot be said that such a school is in any real sense educating 
the masses ; while if the views of the pupils are known to and 
encouraged by the teachers and superiors, then it cannot even 
•be said to*be intended for their education. We do not of course 
mean that honourable ambition must be rigorously repressed in 
a school for the masses, that the dreams of youthfiil hope or of 
parental fondness that the young student will end his days as 
a Deputy Magistrate, are to be rudely dispelled ; we see no 
reason why a real genius should not push his way from a mass 
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school as weU as from an aided-school, but there is a great 
difference between a vague and desperate hope of some marvel- 
lous success, which the parent or student knows cannot be fulfilled 
in the case of one in a thousand, though he hopes that his may. 
be the thousandth case, and a sober, matured, and, as the parent 
or pupil at least believes, and is led to believe, reasonable expec- 
tation. W e, therefore, regard ourselves fully justified in conclud- 
ing that a school can be said to be designed for the masses, 
when it is not intended to encourage the students to expect to 
make their * book-education their direct means of support in 
after life, and that it has been successful in reaching the masses 
when it is frequented by children, who come there or are sent 
there without such intention : and on the contrary, that what- 
ever its design may be, a school should not truly be denomi- 
nated a school for the lower blasses, if those who frequent it do 
so with the intention of making a livelihood afterwards by 
means of what they learn, nor can it be even said to be 
designed for such classes if such expectations are knowingly 
and intentionally encouraged. 

Adopting, therefore, this canon for testing the success of the 
improved patshala system, let as next for tlie benefit of those 
of our readers who may be ignorant of it, give a very brief 
outline of the system of schools established over the country for 
the upper and middle classes. 

The Calcutta University has colleges affiliated to it, both in 
Calcutta and scattered over the Lower Provinces. Into the charac- 
ter of its Degrees we need not enter now or into the scholar- 
ships allowed by Government to the most successful students at 
each examination. Admission to the University, that is, admis- 
sion to study in the college department of one of the affiliated 
Institutions, and thereby to be a candidate for the D^rees, is 
obtained at a general annual examination at which soi^ 1,500 
students annually present themselves, of whom in round numbers 
60 per cent are successful. On this occasion Government gives 
what are called Junior Scholarships of 18, 14 and 10 rupees 
a month to the number of 10 of the first, 50 of the second, and 
100 of the third class, so that 160 of the best of the 1,500 

* We are obliged to nse the term book-educaticn to avoid making the 
word too oomprehenRive ; it is obvious that in a well organilied school foi 
the xnasses a good deal of useful practical instruction in ploughing, weaving, 
or other trades might be encouraged, such branches of education would of 
course be utilized directly in after emplojrnert. By book-education we 
mean rending, writing, arithmetic, together with such elementary instruc- 
tion in geography, histoiy, and other sciences, as may be included in the 
sohool course. 
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candidates are enabled to continue their University studies either 
entirely or in great part at the public expense. 

All schools which educate up to the Entrance standard^ whether 
• Government schools^ or private schools aided or unaided by a 
Government grants are termed higher class English schools^ 
English being a sine qua non at the Entrance Examination. 
Anglo- vernacular schools of an inferior kind are encouraged to 
send their pupils to the higher class schools, to complete their 
education, and for such students too there is an annual exami-. 
nation, at which scholarships of Rs. 5 a month for two years 
are allotted to the best candidates, to enable them to study at 
the higher class schools. 

Below these again come the Vernacular schools, botli Govern- 
ment and aided, and to students of such schools there are 
allotted annually in each Zillah fibm 6 to 20 scholarships of Bs. ^ 
4 a month, competed for at a/ormal well-known examination, and 
tenable for 4 years to enable the pupil to study at a higher class 
English school, and compete for the University Entrance. Conse- 
quently all the Vernacular schools aim at teaching up to the 
Vernacular* Scholarship Course, to enable their best students to 
compete at this examination, which is regarded as affording the 
same common test to the Vernacular schools, which the Enhance 
Examination does to the English schools. 

Thus far, therefore, there is an elaborate scheme providing for 
instruction by gradual stages from the first letters of the Bengallee 
alphabet up to the M. A. degree at the University. In each 
stage, expectations are deliberately and designedly held out to 
the very poorest of rising to a higher stage. A Vernacular 
student, however poor, is taught to look forward tc^ the 
prospect of obtaining a Veniacular scholarship, and of thereby 
being ^le to go to an English first class school. Similarly 
the students of the English schools are encouraged to keep 
their eyes fixed on the 160 Junior Scholarships, and on being 
thereby enabled, however poor, to study at the University. 
And this is precisely the manner in which the system works. 
Those who are wealthy enough will go through with their 
studies, whether they obtain a scholarship or not; but a very 
large number follow the system as far their means allow, and 
then seek the highest employment, that their attainments 
’justify th^ in hoping for. If after completing the Vernacular 
school course they fail in obtaining a scholarship, they desist 
from further studies, and try to become mohurrirs, or 2nd class 
pundits, or something of the same calibre. If they get through 
the course at an English school, but gaip no Junior Scholarships, 
they make the most of* their Entrance Certificate (if tl^ 
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obtained it)^ and try for the lower employments in which 
English is required \ and so one may proceed throughout the 
vanous University Examinations ; at each stage msLny drop 
off, but always regard every step gained, every examination,, 
passed, as a sort of guarantee of so much better employment 
hereafter. 

It is, therefore,, evident that the provision for upper and 
middle class education was complete, and it was also clearly 
capable of indefinite expansion until it practically included 
all persons and classes in Bengal, who intended or expected 
to gain a living by what (as long as our meaning is not 
misunderstood) we may term book-education : and there can 
be no possible* doubt that not only was it adapted to attain, 
but was actually attaining with great rapidity this very result. 

^Grant-in-aid Vernacular schobls, as well as Anglo-vernacular 
schools were multiplying rapidly qver the country for several 
years before the patsAala system was introduced, quite as rapidly 
as was consistent with sound and steady progress. Of this 
no one has ever doubted. It was no failure of the grant- 
in-aid system within its ow7i sphere, that called for further 
efforts of the Department ; it ^as because the system, however 
much it expanded, showed no signs or capabilities of success 
among the masses, no indications of being resorted to by those 
who might be tempted to seek elementary instruction without 
ulterior designs of thereby forsaking the ordinary path of 
labour, and becoming writers or something more, that it has 
been felt that further efforts must be made, and some different 
method resorted to before the wish of the^ Government to educate 
its subjects in a comprehensive manner could be accomplished. 
A moment^s consideration must surely satisfy any one, that this is 
what the Government of India intended when it argued against 
extending the grant-in-aid system under relaxed rules to 
the lower class schools. It di<i3L,,not mean that in gradually 
inducing those classes who sought, for a livelihood by educated 
labour, to accept our education instead of their own as the 
means of success, we ought after reaching a certain point 
to draw a sharp imaginary line, and say that below this employ- 
ment-seekers must be educated in schools, supported instead 
of aided by Government. It meant, clearly enough, that 
though, as long as education was to be the pupil^s capital, 
his stock in trade and means of future income, expenditure from 
private sources might be fairly and legitimately insisted on as an 
essential antecedent to the expenditure of public money ; yet 
when a totally different class were to be touched, when tWe to 
whom their school learning was not ^pected to be any source of 
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profit, were to be induced to receive elementary education, such 
a condition could be no longer consistently maintained, but 
Government should itself take the requisite schools in hand, and 
•provide for their permanency and security. 

This then being the object, it was admitted on aU hands that 
the indigenous ^atshalas scattered in such numbers over xUost 
of the districts of the lower provinces, flemished the best 
opportunity of getting at the masses. It must not be supposed 
that these paishalas were in themselves schools for the masses. It 
was well known that they were in great part, perhaps the greater 
part, filled by those who looked to obtaining a livelihood out of 
their school-learning either as gooroos or sircars or gomastahs 
or in some similar capacity : but on the other band they had 
never, like the schools set up under the auspices of Government, 
been ICoked upon as royal roads to employment, their course of 
studies was of the humblest and most conservative chai*acter, and 
therefore, together with the future sircars and gomashtahs, they 
were attended by many others who either never intended to 
abandon, or at any rate subsequently acquiesced contentedly 
in settling down to, the old commonplace agricultural pur- 
suits of the majority of their c<Juntryraen. Hence it is patent 
that merely getting hold of the indigenous patshalas, and 
moulding them into English paishalas^ would not in itself be 
necessarily any real step in the way of reaching the masses ; this 
would entirely depend on the manner in which the conver- 
sion was efiected, and on the different degrees in which the 
two classes, we have just described as dividing the patskalas^ 
were encouraged in their diverging objects. If those who looked 
for prospects, if the future sircars, as for convenience sake 
we will call them, were to be encouraged to think that they 
would under the new auspices be future heranees, it would 
soon result that the idea would communicate itself throughout 
the patshala, and that it woiild rapidly lose all trace of its 
character as a school for the masses, and would only be 
regarded as another channel conducting to employment, and to 
a contingent Deputy Magistracy in the background. ^ 

On the other hand, if the future sircars were discouraged 
in their hopes, were given to understand that they might 
become sircars if they liked and could, but that it was 
not the object of the patshala to enable them to do so, 
but rather to let them return to their plough and their 
sugarcane, after a few years^ instruction, with the advantage of 
being able to read and write and sum during the rest of their 
days, if they cared to take the trouble of keeping it up ; had 
this 4)een done the patshala might have fallen through owing to 
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the masses being indifferent to the advantages held out to them, 
but if it did stimd there could be no doubt that it was a real 
step in the direction of reaching the lower classes. 

Now we suppose that no person^ who has the slightest, 
knowledge of the connection which the Bengallees consider to 
exist between Government education and Government employ- 
ment^ can doubt for a moment in which of the above directions^ 
the tendency would be^ as soon as an indigenous patehala 
was taken under Government control. The idea would at once 
be that a new path to the Government system of scholarships 
and University education was being opened to them, the future 
sircars would tipm up their noses at any thing which did not 
at least lead to an eventual Head Clerkship; those who had 
never even raised their eyes te sircarships, would now have 
their heads turned by the unexpected prospects, and all who did 
belong to the masses would cease to cbc contented to regard their 
education in the only light in which real education for the lower 
orders can be properly regarded. 

It seems therefore evident enough what the course of the Educa- 
tional Department should have been in dealing with these schools, 
in order to accomplish the objects of Government. It should 
have taken care to draw the line very markedly between them 
and the aided vernacular schools ; to make it perfectly clear that the 
paUhalae were something apart and on a totally different footing, 
and that they furnished no opening into the regular educational 
system above them. That those who wished to try their fortune 
in that lottery should go to an aided school at once, and that 
those villages or groups of villages which contained enough 
candidates for such a career should endeavour to get up an aided 
school for themselves with which tlie patshala would have no 
connection and into a rivalry with which it would never be 
permitted to enter. All attempts to raise the pakliala out of its 
sphere, to bring on ofie or two of the promising boys, and send 
them up to the Vernacular Scholarship examinations, or to 
astonish visitors by the extent of studies, should have been most 
firmly and unsparingly repressed. 

Prizes and money rewards, so long as they did not lead into the 
upper stratum of schools might have been freely multiplied,' for 
they would have encouraged the scholars in their proper line 
without leading them to look beyond it; but it was Manifestly 
of vital impor^ce, that the line between the aided schools and 
the paUhalaa should be insisted on with the utmost rigour. 
Were this not done it must be evident that nothing could resist 
natural tendency, no less on the part of the gooroos than of 
the pupils of the improved paUhalm to assimSate themselves 
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to and imitate the aided schools^ and^ instead of accepting 
their true position as schools of a different rank altogeihar^ 
to become adjuncts of the existing ^stem and thus only 
fmticipate the results which the vernacular aided schools were 
attaining more deliberately before^ namely the bringing over 
to the modem system of teaching those who were preparing 
to make a livelihood by what wc have termed book-education. 

This then being the view which we think ought to be 
taken of the task which awaited the Educational Department 
in Bengal^ in endeavouring to work on the masses by the 
instrumentality of the indigenous paUhalac ; we cannot help 
stating that we are unable to concur with "Mf. Monteath in 
the opinion which he has expressed^ ^ that this is by far the 
most promising scheme for encoufaging primary education that 
has ever been tried in Bengal. ^ 

In one sense it is the most promising^ because it is the 
only scheme which has been with any system^ or at any great 
expense^ put into practice ; but it seems to us that those who 
have had the control of the experiment have fallen into every 
one of the errors which we have described above as endangering 
the fundamental intention of the Government and diverting 
it into another channel which was not intended or needed; 
and^hich in fact amounts to nothing more than the expediting 
by a different and inharmonious method the result which the 
grant-in-aid system was already accomplishing surely and quite 
quickly enough. 

Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee was only entrusted with the 
inauguration of the nbw scheme as modified in the manner 
described in Mr. Monteath's 157th para in the very cud of 
1862; let us therefore begin to trace its progress from" the 
Beports of 1863-64, and the following years. 

In the Report of 1863-64 we find one of the Deputy Inspectors 
appointed to inspect the schools under Baboo Bhoodeb Mokerjee, 
thus writing of some of the patshalas under him. 

Bulgonah, — One thing however struck me from the begin- 
ning. The dress and looks of most of the children showed that* 
they belonged to the higher classes of the community. It will not 
" be long before their parents will begin to wish for the 
establishment of an English School in the village. In fact it 
will he thus vn most places. The appointment of a certificated 
tutor to the village patshala will improve its condition and 
interest the people in the education of their children. That 
interest will of itself create a desire for English as the road to 


* The italics are ours in ahnost all these extracts. 
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preferment/^ Very good objects in their way no doubts but 
we may surely ask^ is this the purpose for which the paUhala 
system was srt on foot ? Bulgonah might have been a veiy good 
place for the establishment of an aided school, but surely it was 
a complete prostitution of th&patahala system to plant a paUhala 
there, and thereby impede and probably prevent the establish- 
ment of an aided vernacular school I' 

On turning to the Report of 1865-66 we still find a paUhala 
at Bulgonah which is ranked in the highest grade as ' eiLcellent/ 
As an educational institution for grounding the upper and 
middle classes in the vernacular, we can readily believe, 
that it is excellent, but we must be pardoned if we are 
sceptical of its excellent effect upon the masses. While the anti- 
cipated demand for English education has been realised in the 
shape of an anglo-vernacular school at the same place, nnto a 
mere feeder of which we cannot repress a strong suspicion that 
the paUhala has been permitted to degenerate ! And yet the 
Deputy Inspector far from regarding this as an abuse or even 
abnormal application of the system, clearly refers to it as a 
specimen of how it may be expected to work. 

A little fuither as we come t® Bnraool. " This is another of 
the transfered paUhalaa. There is an aided English School in 
this village and the Baboo who is manager of the aided school 
is likewise manager of the paUhala, I believe also that the 
children who attend the school aUo attend the paUhala/^ Com- 
ment on this endeavour to 'get at the masses^ must be 
superfluous. 

N^amutpore, — The children who wei^ mostly of the Brah~ 
" mtn or writer caste passed a very good examination. The 
" villagers informed me that one of themselves taught English to 
" the higher classes for an hour or so every day/^ 

Buhpool, — There is a grant-in-aid vernacular school here 
" as well as a patshatu. The certiSeated paUhala tutor is strong- 
" ly befriended by a few shop-keepers who have given him 
" bouse accommodation in the bazar and who are endea- 
" vouring to secure him a respectable income from fees, 
" The number of pupils at the paUhala is daily on the 
" increase, and I believe that unless they begin to teach English 
" in the aided schools it will lose in the competition. I had 
" an application from the manager of the latter, foi* an ordei* 
" on me paUhala tutor prohibiting him from admitting boys 
“ that come to him from the aided school/^ 

When this is the spirit in which the paUhalas were estab- 
lished what more need be said ? Here is a plain avowal that the 
paUhalas which were intended to be radically and fundamentally 
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separated from the ^rant-in-aid insititutioDs^ are aotualljr- 
entering into competition with them at the public expense. TJie' 
whole account suggests the suspicion that there was a dQludoU 
.in the village and that the opposite factions were making use 
of the (wo branches of the Educational Department as instru- 
ments of spiting one another. 

With such an utter misconception or distortion of the objects 
of the system as the above extracts reveal, we are prepared for the ' 
proposal of the Additional Inspector at the close of the Report. 

“ My second suggestion is this. Now that the paUhalas have 
" been started, it is necessary to place before them a definite object 
of pursuit. Without such an object before them, their improve- 
ment can never be regular, steady or uniform*. With men as 
well as institutions, there ought always to be some standard 
to aim at. The colleges have the University Degrees to strive 
for. The Zillah and aided schools compete with each other for 
the English scholarships, the vernacular scholarships are an 
** object to the aided and model vernacular schools, the jpatsJialas 
need have some object of the kind set before them and some 
standard* by which their progress may be tested. I would pro- 
pose the institution of a certaip number of inferior vernacular 
scholarships, bearing a certain proportion to the number of 
paishalas in each district. Then will really be opened a way for 
the child of the poorest ryot to obtain within his reach the best 
education available in this country and the highest Honor 
of its University/^ It is quite evident tliat Baboo Bhoodeb 
Mookcvjee wanted to break down instcid of to build up the wall 
of separation between' \\\^ patsk^las and the upper and mid^te 
class educational institutions, and we must again repeat that this 
shews a total misapprehension of the objects of the system.* All 
that is here asked for was already provided by the grant-in-aid 
system. There wiis no necessity for organising a new system 
to meet the requirements of candidates .for preferment. The 
Government of India would never have said that the grant-in-aid 
system could not be made properly applicable to the educa- 
tion of such classes as these, in such districts as Burdwau and 
Nuddea. 

Organised rewards or definite objects for these schools to aim 
at, were most desirable it is true, but we argue as the Addi- 
«tional Inspector does that as the object held out such will 
the schools be. Hold out to your schools the prospects of 
a collegiate career <and you will at once fiU them with the classes 
you do not want, the classes for whom the aided system is per- 
fectly adapted. Such a class of rewards should have been asked 
foi^ as would have shown decisively that the pupils wete 
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not encouraged to look to preferment, as the object of their 
school career, instead of which Baboo Bhoodeb asks that such 
objects may be systematically held out as will lead them to do so. 

What however did the Director of Public Instruction do? He. 
might fairly be looked to lo correct the misupprehensions 
of his lieutenant. Whether he did so or not we have no means 
of learning; from the aspect of affairs afterwards, we fear, 
that he did not ; but in this case he fell into a worse mis- 
take than if he had procured the institution of the proposed 
scholarships : he allowed th^ students of the paUhalas to 
compete with those of the aided and other vernacular schools 
for the regular vernacular scholarships. This to our mind 
was the very \iorst and most pernicious step that could have 
been taken, it not only acknowledged but actually authorised 
the competition between the hided vernacular schools and the 
paUlhdloB vfhich the latter were o;nly too ready to resort to. 
It was in fact little less than a definite assent to an entire 
change of character in the patshalaa from that which had 
been designed for them by Government. No doubt the Director 
did not intend deliberately to further this change, be j)robably 
accepted the argument which jvas we may suppose laid before 
him, that if a boy at a patshala did possess such marked ability 
as to enable him to compete with those who were trained 
in the aided schools, it would be a shame to debar him from 
the cai’oer which was opening before him. But even Baboo 
Bhoodeb^s own Report ought to have led him to see that 
the question was a much wider and deeper one. Was it not 
evident that the patshalas woujd take their impress from the 
character of the objects held out to them. If once allowed 
to compete for the examinations, was it not morally certain 
that they would rush into the gap thus created for them 
and that they would convert themselves one after the other 
into preparatory schools for this .purpose ; in fact be identical 
in their objects and character with the inferior aided vernacular 
schools and pre-occupv the field which these latter were intended 
to fill? 

Under such auspices the first full year of the patshalas closed. 
Let us turn to the Report for the following year in order 
to judge how far actual results verify the anticipations that 
might have been formed. " 

In the Report of the schools visited by Baboo Bhoodeb 
Mookerjee himself we read ; 

Mtoor. — “ All the children belong to the respectable classes. 

The teaching is carried on entirely on the plan of our superior 

schools * * the tutor is a smart young man and t^kes 
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pains with his pupils. He has succeeded in giving to his 
patshala^ the exact appearance of a Mojussil aided school. ” 
Sonacoondoo . — A student from an extra class opened by the 
tutor^ competed successfully at the last vernacular scholarship 
examination." 

Cassiadangah.—^^ This school is veiy well conducted^ progntess 
excellent. This school can after a year or more, send up 
candidates to the vernacular scholarship examinations/^ 
Dadospore . — This patshala would in my opinion compete 
on eqaal terms with the best conducted aided school^ which I 
remember to have seen at a?ig time/* 

In this Report Baboo Bhoodeb enters at great length into the 
questions which we have been discussing, and* as his remarks 
bear out our views to a very remarkable extent we will hereafter 
extract from them fully ; meanwhile however to continue the 
thread of our narrative it will be better first to pass on to the 
Report for 1865-66, and see the further progress made by the 
patshalas. 

In that Report we find the Deputy Inspector of Gooshcarah 
writing : ^^*At four of tho patshalas under me the villagers have 
appointed teachers of English.", TJiis is furthering education 
of the masses with a vengeance. 

The Deputy Inspector of the Mymari Circle. ^^16 out of 
the 47 patshalas under me are getting on well, they are 
in no respect inferior to the aided vernacular schools which I 
have seen at different places ; and as their Gooroos are equally 
“ attentive to their duties in the patshalas and to their self- 
improvement, I have'every reason to hope that before long^ 
" they will be qualified to teach the vernactilar scholarship 
course to their pupils who have been already well grounded in 
their elementary studies. With respect to those Gooroos who 
will prove incapable of meeting the note growing popular 
wish for teaching up to the vernacular ^scholarship standard^ 
I would suggest that they be permitted to re-enter the 
training school by threes or fours every year in order to 
qualify themselves better.^^ As might have been prophesied 
no sooner were those examinations opened to the patshalaSy 
than both teachers and pupils began at once to lay them- 
selves out for them and to make success in them, the main 
object of their existence. In fact to do everything that the 
aided schools were doing and wo might safely add nothing 
more. 

The evil results of such a system that is of the encroachment 
on a field not designed for them can easily be conceived. Let 
the JDeputy Inspector of Kooshtea tell us : The certificated 
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Oooroos are no longer compared with the old Gooroos 
who offered in the beginning such a contrast to them. They 
are now compared with the Pandits of aided schools who 
are accordingly growing jealous of them, and, I am sorry, 
to find endeavouring to un^rmine ilteir influence^ and popularity 
as far as they may." 

Jessore Circle. — In about 12 of these schools the students 
are preparing for the vernacular scholarship examination. " 
Bagirkat circle. — “ There are 35 patahalae in this Circle inclu- 
" sive of 10 night schools. The boys of the 26 day patsAalas 
have made very considerable progress in their studies. In 
most the first class pupils have come up very near the 
vernacular scliblarship examination." 

^Khoolnah Circle. — “ I think that in a year more a few of them 
" will be able to send pupits to compete at the vernacular 
scholarship examination.^' 

The above evidence must be sufficient to satisfy any one 
that not only was it the tendency of the parents and children, 
who made use of the indigenous patshalas, to convert them 
into ordinary channels to employment, like the aided schools, 
but also that this tendency .has been encouraged in every 
manner by those who have been entrusted with the supervision 
of the system. 

So palpable had this divergence from the original objects 
of the scheme become by the second year of its existence 
that Baboo Bhoodeb ISJookeijea enters into an elaborate and, 
we may justly add, able justification of it. He writes : 

** But the c^uestion now occurs : whom are we efiucathip; in our patshalas ? 
I shall attempt to answer this question at some length, as a right 
undOTstanding of it is absolutely necessary, for clearing up certain miscon- 
ceptions with rej^ard to the system now at work. The present scheme 
was at first designated as * the scheme of patshala improvement.* It was 
known that there were in this country, from time immemorial, a large 
number of schools caWedfipaishalas, whiph might be made the ground-work 
for the further extension of our educational operations. The system of Circles 
had been working for some time previously on these indigenous schools, 
and all that was then expected from the present scheme was, to effect, 
at less expense and at greater speed, what the system of Circles was to 
have effected. In order to apprehend properly, therefore, the object and 
scope of the present scheme, it seems absolutely nocesswy to have at 
first a clear idea of what kind of institutions the patshalas are. 

" Now, the history of any one of the thirty thousand patshalas said to 
exist in Bengal, is the history of each of them. ^ Some respectable villager 
wishes to make provision for the elementaiy instruction of his children. 
He takes a gooroo into his service, gives him fiee quarters in his own house, 
feeds him and pays him a rupee or two per month, and accords him permis- 
sion to take in as many children of the people as choose to attend his 
lessons. Thm a patshala i» established. The patshalas axo, therefore, in 
their very origin “ preparatory schools for people in the higher and middle 
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rankBonife," and could not ha^e existed, and cannot now exist, without their 
interest and active co-operation. At the same time the patshalas am very 
cheap schools. The ^oroo does^ not insist upon large fees from his pupilg ; 
he does not deem hign-^riced printed books to be imsolutely necessary ; he 
makes use of no expensive school apparatus. The patshalas are therefore 
attended by the children of the poorer classes. From the above description* 
it must be apparent that the patshalas are schools for the masses 
exclusivelpf but at the same time there cannot be the least doubt that they 
teach the masses. The present scheme is calculated to improve these, schools 
and I do not fear the application of any reasonable test which may be 
proposed to try the improvement which has been already effected upon them. 
But I cannot regard without some apprehension the impression wmch seems 
to be entertained in certain quarters, that the patshalas ought to he mass* 
schools exclusively. The simple fact, however, is, that patshalas never 
were, and are not now, schools for the masses only.e Children of the 
highest as well as of the lowest classes have always attended them, and 
continue to attend them at present. Mv endeavour has hitherto been to 
Iceep them in this respect what I found them. It was my aim to improve 
the patshalas^ not to convert tliem^into mass-schools. ^ 

“ In 1862, when reporting on the result of the experiments iot* patshala 
improvement which had been set a-foot in, the Burdwan district, I had to 
notice how “ the .children of the lower orders had dropped off from the 
institutions which had been experimented upon.*’ It has been my care, there- 
fore, from the very commencement of operations under myself, to guard 
against the desertion of my patshalas by the children of the lower classes, 
and I flatter myself that my exertions have not proved unsuccessful. But 
the conversion of patshalas into purely mass-schools is what I never 
attempted, nor thought possible to attempt, under the provisions of the 
scheme of which I am in charge. 

** The present scheme is calculated to improve patshalas, and thereby 
act on the masses through and along with the middle and higher olssse^ 
but not in exclusion of them. The present scheme requires the people to 
set about the improvement of their own s(;hools — it requires them to be 
bound to heavy penalties to keep up the schools upon which Government 
money is expended— it requires the payment of fees by the children who 
attend school— and in short, it proceeds entirely on the principle of the 
grant-in-aid system of “ offering help to those only who help themselves.” 

” If then the provisions of the present scheme be not at all more liberal 
than those of any other system now at work, it is hard to imagine why it 
should be supposed as more fitted than all others* to act on the m^ses 
exclusively, unless it be admitted, against every reason and experience, that 
the more stringent the provisions of an educational scheme, the m*)re suited 
it is to act on people whose thoughts are all engrossed by present cares, 
who entertain no future prospects, and who feel no call for improvement. 
It is indeed impossible to understand how schools were to be formed for the ' 
masses exclusively under the present scheme. I cannot conceive howj^^n' 
exclusion of the middle classes, I can receive applications for the noxrd^- . 
tign of goorpos or get my agreements signed, or the school fees paid, 
regularly, or the school thatch built, or the village tutor housed and fed'^ 
without any charges upon his small income. In schools designed exclu* 
sively for the masses, not only must every ordinary item of expenditure 
be borne by Government, but even their books must be supplied to 
the children gratis and occasionally prizes in cash or articles of food, 
and clothing offered to them as bribes for their regular attendance at ; 
schort. 
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** The present scheme is quite powerless to efiFeot anything like what is 
above described. It but makes the grant-in-aid system work more widely 
and speedily than that system had been worked ever before. It takes but 
one step towards the education of the masses, and proves more strongly 
than anything else, that if we do not force down a,nj mere theoretical* 
classifications on our educational institutions — clusifications not bued on 
any definite social distinctions — the grant-in-aid principle will in time 
suffice to bring the masses fairly within our reach. It proves that, by 
following our present course, we may proceed safely as far downwards os we 
will, wi&out putting any such strain upon the Government resources, as 
would certainly ensue, if we proposed to go plumb down all at once.” 

This contains a candid avowal of the true position of the 
improved patshalas and a defence of that position, " the present 
scheme is quitp powerless" to reach the masses exclusively, 

it but makes the grant-in-aid system .work more widely 
and speedily than that systein had been worked ever before." 
With this we entirely agree, but we dissent from Baboo Bhoodeb 
Moofcerjee entirely in his views that this is what was wanted 
by the Government of India or in fact by the Government 
of Bengal. Was it discontent at the rate of progress of the 
grant-in-aid system which led to the measure which was subse- 
quently entrusted to the Additional Inspector ? To our minds 
the uniform and steady progiess of the grant-in-aid system 
was sounder than this forcing of it by means of the im- 
proved pats/ialaSf and consequent checking of it, in its normal 
growth. 

It would perhaps be unjust to say that Baboo Bhoodeb 
was solely or chiefly responsible for what we must call 
this perversion of the intentions of Government. He was 
appointed to work under special instructions and after the 
scheme had been already decided on, and he may be excused 
for shielding himself from the blame of having failed to 
further the general objects of the measure, by urging that 
he had faithfiilly carried out his definite orders of improving 
the indigenous patUalas, Without therefore endeavouring to 
ascertain who in particular is to be blamed for the misconcep- 
tion of the intention of the Government, let us rather again 
call attention to the manner in which it happened. The indi- 
genous pats/ialaSf as we have already said, and as very fairly 
stifed by Baboo Bhoodeb Mooke^ee, were only^ in part schools 
J^the masses, but it was this element which made them 
Wdoable to the Government as a field of operations.** As lori^ 
as the patskalas were merely aided by rewards, as long as 
. the vejy name of ' scholarship’ was probably unknown, and the 
dividing line between them and the rest of the educational 
^machineiy clearly distinct, the danger of exciting all the pupils to 
%ok for employment as the end of their schooling, and thereby 
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of depriving the patskala of any true adaptation to the maesee 
as such^ was little or nothing. It was hoped that the objects 
of the patskala and of the students attending it might be 
conserved and at the same time the Western instead of the 
Eastern system of elementary instruction introduced. But it 
was found that the old gooroos were incapable of being trans- 
formed hence the plan of educating them in normal schools, 
and then restoring them to their paUhalas was adopted. , 1 ^, It 
was in carrying this out that the original plan of Sir John 
Peter Grant was gradually and imperceptibly but vitally modi- 
fied. Sir John Peter Grant proposed to leave the gooroo his 
present means of subsistence, but to add about 2-8 a month 
to his income as a reward for his adopting the Western system, 
he then proposed a fiirther exj^enditure of about 20 Rs. per 
annum on each school in purch^ing books and giving prizes, 
money rewards, &c., to the pupils. The first deviation the 
Educational Department made was in educating these gooroos too 
highly in the normal schools. It stands to reason that if many 
of the certificated gooroos have been able to pass pupils for 
the vernaciilar scholarship examination, they must have been 
trained more highly than an improved patskala for the masses 
required. Higher education brought expectations of higher pay, 
and it was proposed by an Inspector to guarantee them, a stipend 
of 5 Rs. for one year after their return to their patskala. This 
was soon altered to a guarantee for two years of Rs. 5, and then 
again into a guarantee of a stipend of 5 Rs. for two years, and 
of 5 Rs. composed half of a stipend and half of rewards for two 
years more, and lastly at one step into a permanent guarantee of 
a stipend of 5 Rs. for life. To meet this increase of salary for the 
now more highly trained gooroos, money must be obtained some- 
where. One normal school swallowed up the expenses which Sir 
J. P. Grant had assigned for 6 model schools, and the new 
scheme not only retained the Deputy Inspectors contemplated by 
him, but also provided for a more highly paid Additional Inspector 
over the Deputy Inspectors. It was therefore already more 
expensive than the original scheme, and had a further allow- 
ance of 30 Rs. per annum been asked for per gooroo, t|l^ 
Government of India might have demurred to the prop^A 
Under this pressure the Director had recourse to the second|PoW 
fit the ntasses : he laid his hands upon the 20 Rs., set 
per school for books ftnd rewards, which were swallowed up 1m 
the additional stipends to the gooroos. 

Now any one must see that this 20 Rs. was the very backbone 
of the education -of-the-masses element in Sir J. P. Grant's 
scheme. It just furnished the means whereby education migl|t^ 

1a 
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be made popular among those who were not to look to it as a 
means of livelihood. Baboo Bhoodeb is himself our witness on 
this point in the passage we have quoted above. In schools 
designed exclusively for the masses, not only must every ordi-» 
naiy item of expenditure be borne by Government, but even 
their books must be supplied to the children gratis and 
occasional prizes in cash, or articles of food and clothing 
qPTered to them as bribes for iheir regular attendance at 
school." This, in a modified form, is precisely what Sir J. P. 
Ghrant^s scheme foresaw and provided for; and it would be 
impossible to find a clearer condemnation of the policy which 
over-trained the gooroo, and then, as a result, made over to him 
the funds destined to make the jpatshalas accessible to the masses, 
than the above passage. 

The next feature which attracts our attention in all the Reports 
of the Additional Inspector is thatjie does not appear to observe 
the distinction between education for the musses and the educa- 
tion of individuals belonging to the masses in a manner not 
adapted to the masses. It does not seem to occur to him that if 
he has induced 100 boys belonging to the masses to come to 
school in the hope of gainjng vernacular scholarships and 
becoming ieranees, that he has not by so doing made any pro- 
gress in the direction of real education for the masses. The 
pertinacious manner in which he speaks of future prospects of 
employment as being the one lever to educate the masses shews a 
kind of inability comprehend the nature of the problem 
before him. We hold that any education for the sake of pros- 
pects" is ipso facto not education for the masses in any true 
sense. One of two results must follow, either the education 
must be confined to a very small proportion of the population, 
sinoe for rnily a very small proportion can employment of this 
kind be found, and can never become sufficiently wide-spread to 
be of any use ; or many more than, there are room for, having been 
led to educate themselves in the hope of success, there will be 
disappointment, and dissatisfaction, leading to a reaction and a 
general feeling of having been duped by false pretences. 

. ^ We maintain that any system which raises false hopes and 
aspirations must eventually retard rather than advance the .true 
“^jpees of education, and that on this account, it is very 
)tiul whether the net-work of schools preparing np to the 
aculor scholarship course, which Baboo Bhoodeb is scattering 
over the country at an annual cost to the Imperial revenue of 
over 100 Rs. per school, is not doing more harm than good, by 
stimulating a supply for which no demand exists. The districts in 
’irbich he commenced operations are Burdwan, Krishnaghur, ^rnd 
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Jessore^ and we appeal to any one who has ever had to advertise a 
vacant clerkship in any of those districts whether the supply of 
qualified candidates for such work is deficient. Is it a fact that 
the number of candidates is so few that the employer is obliged 
to oiSer an excessive salary to obtain what he wants^ or is it a 
fact that he can if he likes procure qualified men for the merest 
pittance, till he is ashamed to offer so little as would be eagerly 
accepted ? On the other hand is the labour market in those dis- 
tricts similarly overstocked ? Are coolies or agricultural laborers^ 
or palkee-bearefs, or mistries, or peons or constables to be too 
easily procured, and at the same cheap rates as SiO years ago ? 
How then is the country bencfitted by reducii^ still further 
the supply for those occupations, which are already under- 
manned, and swelling by geometrical progression, the already 
overfloW’ing ranks of imedwara ? It is vain to suppose that 
such a system of education will penetrate downwards, it will 
lead only to disappointment and disgust. The first quarters 
where this will be visible will be near the large cities, where 
the already excessive supply of applicants will be earliest 
apparent. Accordingly in the latest Report for the Burdwan 
Circle of the Burdwan District, the Report in 1865-66, we find 
the Deputy Inspector writing thus ; 

Of all the educational institutions under Government 
control, ihQ jaatskalas come in for the smallest share of the 
" Government patronage. During the year embraced in this 
Report no Government employment has been conferred on any 
paUAala pupil of any Circle. The growing popularity of the 
patshalas haSy in fact, recewed a sudden check. A feeling 
of disappointment has begun to rise up about them in the popular 
mind. Other results were expected in the beginning, some 
" material advantages which did not belong to the patshala 
" bfore they were taken up for improvement^ The Deputy 
Inspector in every way it will be seen corroborates our views. The 
paishalas were taken up for improvement in such a manner and 
in such a spirit as to raise expectations of material advantages* 
The pupils and their parents are beginning to find out the 
delusive character of these expectations and the result is dis- 
appointment and a check .1 

For reasons indicated above we attach no value to the alleg*ed 
evidences *of partial success among the masses, which appear 
to have weighed with Mr. Monteath. Baboo Bhoodeb him-^ 
self reported in a passage we have quoted that the children 
of the lower orders had dropped off from the institutions 
which had been experimented upon,'* and as he has implied 
very unmistakeably the methods by which he has endeavoured 
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to retain tlieiii viz.^ the holding out prospects to them we 
may assume that where they have remained, they have remained 
with an eye to prospects, which, as we have insisted upon, is 
no education of the masses in any proper sense. 

If attendance declines during the agricultural season that shews 
that children of the agricultural population are attending the 
school, but it does not in the least shew that they intend to become 
agriculturists, and we are justified in doubting this when the 
converging mass of evidence which shew that ^ prospects ' 
and ^ employment^- are thus far the cause of all the vitality 
of the improved patshalas. We are bound to add that what 
we have said above does not apply to the operations under 
the other patihala Inspector, Baboo Kasikant Mookerjee. At 
the date of the latest educational Report he had only been 
6 months at work, the gooroos were being trained but 
apparently none had returned to • their villages, nor could it 
be ascertained how the phtshalas would work. We greatly fear 
however that when it does get into working, we shall hear the 
old story again about vernacular scholarships, prospects and 
Government employment. 

We have not attempted in this article to shew how the 
masses are to be reached, wo have confined ourselves to what 
we admit to be the far easier task of criticism, to shew- 
ing that the present system is anything but calculated to 
accomplish this end, by its having been allowed to be worked 
on bad and vicious principles and that it is thereby in our opinion 
doing more harm than good at a great expense to Government. 
We may however express our firm coliviction that no system 
will ever succeed in reaching the masses which is not based 
upon an educational cess, somewhat similar to the system adopted 
in the North-West. Large villages or villages which have already 
many patshalas ought to be required or, to use a more pleas- 
ing word which generally means the same, induced to pay from 
6 to 10 Es. a mouth, for the support of a gooi’oo. These gooroos 
should be trained as at present, only in such a manner as clearly 
to shew them that they are not Pundits. Thus supported they 
should be bound to maintain pa/tshalae at the hours when the 
agricultural classes could attend, and no fee whatever for 
attendance should be requisite. The Government might con- 
tnWte in aid of the local cess a sum of ^0 or 30 ^Rs. annu- 
ally to be spent in the purchase of books and money rewards 
both for the pupils and for the gooroos in accordance with 
the number of scholars capable of reading and writing that their 
jfmtihala contained. The course of the paUhalaa should be 
80 regulated as to shew clearly that they are quite distmet 
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from the aided schools^ and that those whose objects were 
^ prospects ^ must go to the latter. Such schools would no doubt 
exhibit a feeble vitality at first, but what they did accomplish 
would be sound progress and the expense entailed on the 
Imperial revenue would be sufficiently small to enable it to be 
extended without limit. Moreover it would in many cases be 
found that where the Zemindar was either an enlightened man 
or otherwise desirous of pleasing the Government, he would 
himself undertake the support of the gooroo and take care that 
a fair proportion of the children of his ryots attended the school. 
We believe that the districts near Calcutta are rife for such a 
scheme and that if even in the North-West the cess has not 
been unpoi)ular, it would be still less so in Bengaf. 

We now turn to a different subject to perhaps the most 
important question connected with education in the Lower 
Provinces, after the patshala system : we mean the solution of 
the difficulties connected with the foundation of Mahomed 
Mosliim, the College at Hooghly. 

Probably every one of our readers is well aware that the 
Western system of education has been accepted heartily and 
readily by only one of the great religious parties in this part of 
India, and that the smaller party, the Mahomedans, form an 
almost infinitesimal portion of the students who attend the 
Government and Aided Schools. The result has been that during 
the last ten years the Mahomedans in this part of India have 
greatly fallen behind in what is commonly called the race of 
progress, and exercise far less influence than their numbers and 
position would have otherwise entitled them to. Whatever the 
causes of this may be, and they are not difficult to find or 
altogether discreditable to the Mahomedans, it is obvious that 
it is no less the bounden duty than the interest of the Govern- 
ment to take care that all just causes of complaint and dissatis- 
faction on their part are as far us possible retnoved, and that our 
educational measures if not palatable to them should at least be 
equitable. It is on this account that it may be reasonably urged 
that ^ the affair of the Madrissas^ is one of the most important 
questions of our educational policy. 

The history of the Hooghly College is thus given by Mr. 
Monteath : 

^*264, T8e Hooghly College i« the next on the List; and as its history 
and that of the Calcutta Madrissa are in most respects 
Hooghly College and similar, I shall treat of ^em together. The Hooghly 
Calcntta Madrissa. College was founded in 1836, and is mainly sup- 

• ported from funds bequeathed by Mahomed Moshim, 

a wealthy Mahomedan gentleman, who, dying without heirs in the year 
1806| left his large property, yielding an annual income of Rupees 45,000, 
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to Mabomedan TruBtees * for the servioe of God. ' Owing to the misap^ 
propriation of the funds, Government assumed the office of Trusteeship. 
The right of assumj>tion was opposed by the original Trustees, but upheld 
both by the Courts in India and by the Privy Council in England. The 
period of litigation extended over many years, during which the annual 
income accumulated, forming a surplus fund of Bupees 8,61,100. This 
fund was devoted to founding and endowing the Hooghly College. It 
was further increased by a portion of the original Zemindaree and oy the 
lapse of various pensions with which the estate ^ad been burdened. 

** 267. The history of the Hooghly Madrissa up to 1850 had been of 
much the same character ; and hence it was that, in tho educational reforms 
which took place between that year and 1854, both of these Mahoinedan 
Institutions were re-modelled. In both of them a junior or Anglo-Persian 
Department was ^created, the senior or Arabic Department being made 
quite distinct and separate. In the latter Department a more modem and 
rational system of instruction in tho Arabic language and {n the principles 
of Mahomedan Law was substituted for the antiquated and faulty* system 
of the Indian Moulavies, and the teaching of false physical science was 
altogether prohibited. 

268. In both cases the Anglo-Persian or General Departments have 
flourished, while the Special or Arabic Departments have languished. 

“ 269. In the Hooghly Institution, the Anglo-Persian Department was 
merged into a Collegiate Institution, with School and College Departments 
like other Moflussil Colleges. The Institution was affiliated in 1857. The 
Anglo-Persian Department of the Calcutta Institution has only recently 
been affiliated to the University, and that only as educating up to the First 
Arts Standard. It is noticeable, however, that the Hooghly College and 
Collegiate School appear to have been completely monopolized by Hindoos 
to the almost entire exclusion of Mahomedaus. The distribution of pupils 
for 1865-66 was as follows;— 

Pupils in 1866-66. 

Hindoos. Mahomedans. Others. Total. 
Hooghly College ... 133 6 2 141 

Hooghly Collegiate School ... 236 43 8 286 

Con^dering that these Departments were supported in the year under notice, 
to the extent of Bupees 45,507, from the proceeds of endowment, ’* it 
may be a question whether the funds bequeath^ ^ a Mahomedan, how- 
ever usefully emMyed, are being expended in a manner consistent with 
the special object ror^which they are held in trust. It is true that, while 
the fee rates are Bupees 2-8 and Bupees 3 in the School, and Bupees 4 and 
Bupees 6 in the College, Mahomedans are admitted both in the School and 
in the College at the reduced rate of one Bupee ; but the results seem to 
show that, even with this privilege, the airangements are not such as to 
maintain the original character of the Institution as one designed specially 
for the education of Mahomedans. * 

Now keeping in mind what has been above said regarding 
the general disfavour which modem education finals among 
Mahomedans^ and that in the present instance Government 
has succeeded to the position of trustees, and not to that of 
irresponsible managers, we must admit that if Mr. Monteath 
is right and if the Ainds are not spent in a manner consistent 
with the object for which they are held in trust, we cannot 
he surprised if a deep sense of injustice rankles in the hd&rts 
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of all of the Mahomedau community who know the circum- 
stances of the case^ and not unreasonably contributes to impel 
them to assume an attitude of settled hostility to our educational 
system^ particularly if it can be shown that this educational 
system^ rather than the deliberate intention of the Government, 
is the source of the injustice. 

In order to enable a judgment to be arrived at on this 
point, let us give a brief history of the institution, correct in 
its outlines and we believe also in its minute details. By the 
will of Mahomed Moshim the proceeds of the estate were to 
be divided into nine parts. Of these three were to be devoted to 
religious objects proper, to the keeping up the mosque or 
Emambarah and to analogous purposes ; two shhres were to be 
allowed to the two trustees for their own use, and the remaining 
four shares were for what we may call secular-religious purposes, 
for pensions, establishments) salaries of servants and a small 
Madrissa. The two trustees were especially authorised to appoint 
successors to their office and they and their successors were 
authorised to make all necessary and proper alterations in the 
disposition of these funds as time and circumstances might 
require, and as the pensions fell in. 

After the lapse of some 'years, it having been found! 
that the trustees were abusing their trust, tlie Government 
assumed the office of trustee. The assumption was stoutly 
opposed on behalf of the trustees, but finally upheld about the year 
1834, and the Government then entcied upon its office which it 
has continued to hold ever since, having at its disposal, besides the 
ordinary proceeds of -the Estate, a balance of upwards of 8 lacs, the 
accumulation of the years during which the estate had been 
under litigation. The position of the Government therefore, 
assuming as we must and are fully entitled to assume, that the 
decision of the law courts v/as a just one, is clear ^iHugh : they had 
power limited only by the geneml objects and clear wishes of 
the testator, to 'dispose of the surplus capital as they thought 
fit, as well as of the other sums which might fall in. They 
accordingly continue^ and continue to spend the Hhs on the 
strictly religious objects laid down in the will, for prayers 
for the Prophet and for the Emams, and for the expenses of 
the Mohurum and of the Emambarah, Only one Mutwallee or 
superintenifent was maintained and one ninth assigned for » his 
salary. The pensions and establishments according to the 
schedule of the will were also duly paid out of the ^ths. There 
remained . therefore the accumulated capital exceeding 8 laos 
of rupees, the ith saved from the salary of the second Mutwallee 
. and 4he lapse of pensions together with the funds which had 
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been expended on the support of the small existing Madrissa. 
With these funds it was resolved after setting aside a sum 
of about 1^40^000 Bs. for the repairs of the Emambarah^ to 
establish an educational institution with the remainder which 
was estimated to yield an annual income of 57^000 Bs. 

On this resolution being arrived at a discussion of the natul^ 
of the institution and its details occupied the greater part of the 
years 1835 and 1836. The Sheahs, at once petitioned that the 
institution might be set apart for the exclusive use of their sect 
to which the testator belonged. The Soonees petitioned that it 
might be open to them. The Governor- General in refusing 
the former petition on the 25th March, 1835, wrote thus : 
" The Hon^ble the Governor-General in Council looks on the 
“ munificent institution of tlje proposed College at Hooghly as 
intended by the Founder for the diffusion of knowledge not 
" only to religionists of his own sect but to all coming under the 
general name of Musalman."* This view however was subse- 
quently to some extent depaited from, for in a letter addressed to 
the General Committee of Public Instruction on the 8th April of 
the same year, directing them to propose a scheme for the proposed 
College, the Governor-Generahwrites : It was certainly not the 
intention of the testator, that the large funds devoted by him 
" to this excellent object should be applied exclusively to facilitate 
the cultivation of Mahomedan literature, but the Governor- 
General in Council, though he would provide for imparting to 
all classes of the population, instruction in every possible branch 
of useful knowledge, is nevertheless of opinion that theinstitu- 
tion should be essentially a Mahomedan seminary of education, 
^o as to satisfy the just expectations of that class of the popu- 
lation, of w^hich the beneficent Founder of this charity was 
" during his life-time a member." , Ji 

This was thJIprinciple on which a scheme was ultimately 
proposed ; two departments, one* English and the other Oriental, 
were organised, the former to cost Bs. 21,360, the latter 
Bs. 15,540 per annum. 'Miscellaneous items, prizes, &c., ran up 
the total annual establishment to Bs. 40,J^00 The College was 
open to all who chose to conform to the discipline prescribed. 

The history of the institution thus founded has been suffi- 
ciently indicated in the extract which has been given above 
from the Educational Minute, to complete which we need olily 
add as is stated further on in the same minute that the special 
Arabic Department, which is confined to Mahomedans, is in a 
miserable condition, the number of students at the date of the hist 
'Beport being only 19, and many of these we believe scholarship- 
holders. 
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This palpable failure of the institution to acquire the confid- 
ence of the Mahomedans has for many years attracted the 
attention of the Bengal Government. Two successive Lieutenant- 
Governors have looked into the case and abstained from doing any- 
thing, and it now stands over for the action of a third. As early 
as 1861, Moulavic Abdool Luteef was asked to record his opinion 
of the changes which would meet the wishes of the Mahomedau 
community, and wrote a pamphlet on the subject ; while the 
Director of Public Intruction and Major Lees, the Principal 
of the Calcutta Madrissa, had already expressed their Opinions 
in the early part of the same year. 

The principal results arrived at in this correspondence may 
be briefly stated as follows. (1) Arabic Madrissas are intended 
for what is called the learned as opposed to the worldly class of 
Mahomedans. Persons of this class, traditionally poor and supposed 
to remain so, require to be ^pported during their studies and in 
all well organised private Madrissas are so supported. The with- 
drawal of all such support, and on the contrary charging a small 
fee, has deprived the Madrissa of the attendance of the class 
for whom it is adapted, and has therefore led to its practical 
desertion. • 

(2) The larger and what are styled the worldly class of 
Mahomedans, in order projierly to fill their place in society, 
must learn Persian, if therefore they are mixed in the general 
department with students of other creeds, either all those students 
must be eorapelJed to study Persian, or the Mahomedans must be 
placed at the disadvaptage of having to compete with their 
fellows handicapped with the weight of an additional language. 
Consequently even the school for the worldly class ought to be 
restricted to Mahomedans, though the pupils could not expect to be 
supported while learning. It is no doubt also true that the more 
respectable and consistent Mahomedans do At like to mix in 
schools with other religionists J and considering that all the most 
conscientious persons in England and Ireland object to mixed 
education, we cannot be surprised if conscientious Musalmans 
are of the same way of thinking. , 

These are the two difficulties which may we think be safely 
assumed as lying at the root of the failure of the Hooghly Madrissa 
^d Collegiate department as a place of education for Mahome- 
dans. Accordingly Moulavie Abdool Luteef urges the con- 
cession of both these points. Major Lees and the Director of 
Public Instruction both apparently admit the necessity of sup- 
porting the pupils of the Madrissa during their period of study, 
but the stumbling block is the question of breaking up the 
pr&ent Hooghly College, which is so successful and popular 
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an institution among Hindus though so unpopular among 
Mahomedans. 

Were the Hooghly College supported by the endowment of any- 
body but a pious Mahomedan^ we should unhesitatingly admits 
that Government would be right both in refusing to pay inci- * 
pient Moulavies to study Arabic^ and to set apart an educa- 
tional institution for the exclusive use of Mahomedans. But 
it cannot be lost sight of that together with the authority, 
Govermpent have also accepted the responsibility of the position 
of truPles to carry out the intentions of Mahomed Moshim. 
Can anyone doubt for a moment that he would have supported 
the students of Arabic during their studies? Can any one 
suppose that if he had found out that an English Department for 
the mixed education of Hindus Und Mahomedans would not work, 
and that it must practically fall into the hands of one or the 
other, he would have hesitated m his choice between the 
two? 

Looked at in this light it does not appear that there can pos- 
sibly be two sides to the question ; but we have reason to believe 
that Sir C. Beadon was disinclined to do anything tending to 
render the English Department* more exclusive on the ground 
that the question had been once finally settled in 1 836, and that 
it could not be re-opened. In this view we are unable to 
concur ; it seems to us that it is altogether a mistake 
to say that any decision was given in 1830 in favour of 
the present system. What was then decided was that an 
institution should be set up which though open to all classes 
should be ' essentially a Mahomedan seminary of education^ 
and ^ it would be notoriously an abuse of language to term 
the present College a Mahomedan seminary of education. 
Regarded in its true light the case may be thus put. In 1836 
two objects were helji in view and were to be conjointly given 
effect to; in 1860 or 1867 it has become evident that these 
two objects are incompatible one with another and that the 
two-fold intentions of the Governor-General cannot be both 
carried' out. The question is which of the two should be given 
up in favour of the other, should the principle of keeping 
the institution open to all classes be adhered to, and the 
clxaracter of a Mahomedan seminary of education abandoned^ 
or should the latter be regarded as the fundamental object, 
and the former made to give way to it owing to its proved 
incompatibility with it. Reduced to this issue surely it cannot 
be doubted which line ought to be adopted, even if we look 
at the intentions of the Government in 1836, still more if we 
look at the intentions of the testator ? 
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Thus far then we are entirely of opinion that the Educational 
Department ought be made to disgorge its prey, to use, 
without any offensive meaning, a not inapt expression: but 
we are bound to remember that there does exist a very equit- 
% able method of balancing the loss thereby incurred. The case 
for insisting on the funds of the Calcutta Madrissa being spent 
in a manner not conducive to the interests of the Educational 
Department is as undoubtedly weak, as that for spending the 
endowment of Mahomed Moshim in a manner congenial to Maho- 
medan customs and habits is strong. Either Warren listings 
or the Government of the day endowed 4he Ualcutta 
Madrissa. Assuming that Warren Hastings endowed it, we are 
as justified in assuming that he would have^sided with what 
is called a liberal policy had hq been alive, as Mahomedans 
are in assuming that Mahomed Moshim would not have 
sided with such a policy. * But as a matter of fact Major 
Lees^ remarks have satisfactorily shewn that it was the Govern- 
ment of the day and not Warren Hastings which supplied 
the funds, now commuted into an annual allowance of 
Rs. 31,875. (30,000 Sa. Rs.) 

This College was founded of course long before Mahomed 
Moshim^s bequest and still longer before the institution of the 
Hooghly College ; and it may undoubtedly be urged that what 
Government from motives of policy gave, it may also from 
motives of policy take away. Had a large Mahomedan semi- 
nary, such as might have been established with the 67,000 Rs. 
in 1836, existed in 1780 in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the grant to the Calcutta 
Madrissa would never have been made. While therefore it 
would be an act of the barest justice to hand back for' the 
purposes of hona fide Mahomedan education, the entire pro- 
ceeds of the endowment of Mahomed Moshim, it would be 
equally just at the same time to resume* the 32,000 Rs. now 
assigned by the Calcutta Madrissa. However we would neither 
tamper with the Calcutta Madrissa beloved by Musulmans from 
its now time-honored a&ociations, nor would we touch the 
College at Hooghly. The College at Hooghly should be disse- 
vered from the Madrissa there, and its Persian classes shut up ; 
this would relieve it of some portion of its expenditure, and 
Co meet ’the remainder it would have the Government assign- 
ment of 32,000 Rs. and the schooling fees which exceed 
12,000 we believe. The further deficiency considering that the 
present expenditure of the institution, Madrissa, Persian teachers 
and all only amounts to between 60,000 and 70,000 Rti{>ees, 
wmild not be very great and might be met either by a slight 
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reduction of establishment or by a slightly enhanced assign- 
ment from the public revenues. 

On the other hand experience and the persistent decline of 
the existing Madrissa has abundantly shewn, that two Madrissas^ 
within the space of 30 miles, for the education of the ' learned^ 
class of Mahomedans are not needed. The Hooghly Arabic 
Department should therefore be amalgamated with that in 
Calcutta, which should be maintained from Mahomed Moshim^s, 
endowment on an improved footing in regard to expenditure, and 
shoulAe constituted in a manner in entire accordance with the 
wishes and tastes of the most respectable Mahomedans, out of res- 
pect to the religious opinions of the testator. The Anglo-Persian 
School in Calcutta would also remain intact, a charge on the same 
funds, and there would be an ^ample margin to establish a very 
good Anglo-Persian School for the exclusive use of Mahomedans 
at Hooghly, well endowed with scholarships to enable the best 
pupils to continue their studies cither in the Madrissa at 
Calcutta, or in the Hooghly or other College affiliated to the 
University. 

Should this be deemed impracticable, should it appear (what 
seems to us absurd) that the grant to the Calcutta Madrissa has 
been so made that the Government of the present day cannot 
divert the funds for another purpose however equitable, the next 
best course in *our opinion would be to divide the funds at 
Hooghly and leave part for the English College, while the other 
pai*t was set aside for purely Mahomedan education. Such a 
conclusion might not unfairly be arrived at either from tlie 
manner in which the capital was formed or from the decision re- 
solved on in 1836. The money having been saved in great 
measure through tlie interference and good management of the 
Government acting as trustee, and such an accumulation having 
never been anticipated by Mahomed Moshim, the right of Govern- 
ment to share in the advantages to be derived from this 
accumulation might be fairly maintained. Again, in 1836 it 
was resolved as we have already shewn to establish an educa- 
tional institution which should be open for the general education 
of all classes, and at the same time remain essentially a 
Mahomedan seminary. The incompatibility of these two objects 
having been now proved by experience, it might be argued 
in order to maintain the principle therein arrived at, tfi'at neit&er 
of the two objects should be entirely abandoned, but that part of 
the funds should be expended in maintaining an English Collie 
and part in maintaining a Mahomedan seminaiy. In that 
case the Government would be compelled to increase to a con- 
siderable extent their present payment of 6,000 or 6,000 'Rs. 
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for the support of the Hooghly College in order to set free 
sufficient funds to maintain the Mahomedan institutions. 
Even then we would advocate no second Madrissa at Hooghly. 
A sum of 6,000 Rupees would endow 100 stipends of 5 Rupees 
a month for Arabic students at the Calcutta Madrissa to be 
elected in some satisfactory manner either by a competitive 
examination on by the nomination of a competent Committee ; 
while a further sum should be set aside for the proper'institution 
of a good Anglo-Persian School at Hooghly as before. In 
fact in either case the result which we advocate is m4Hh the 
same, and the only difference consists in the different principles 
on which the endowment funds will be expended. 

Whatever is done, we regard it as a sine qua non that 
no attempt is made to patch up «a sort of hybrid institution, 
half Maliomedanised, half modernised, which will give satis- 
faction to no one, least of all to Mahomedans ; and which the 
testator, as we may judge from his character, would have as 
soon thought of establishing as he would have invited his co- 
religionists to a feast of pork and wine. Far better and far 
more candid would it be, to place the trust funds at the 
disposal of the Director of Public Instruction with a definite 
understanding that they are to be regarded as no more for 
the benefit of Mahomedans than for that of Christians and 
Hindus, than to profess to make a show of doing every thing 
for the Mahomedans and at the same time steadily to refuse to 
concede to them those fundamental points, without which other 
concessions are worthless. 

We have not space to* enter upon any* of the other questions 
which Mr. Monteath^s educational Minute suggests, and in fact 
we believe that the two upon which we have dwelt at length'are 
by far the most important. On the one hand it is surely time 
that some attempts were made to ascertain whether the large and 
increasing sums that are being annually spent on what is supposed 
to be the education of the masses, arc doing anything more than 
prematurely forcing on the grant-in-aid system under another 
form, and threatening to deluge with office seekers and denude 
of laborers, those very districts in which already the office 
seekers are far too numerous and the price of labour is rising 
with the most alarming rajndity. 

*On the other hand if we have begun to cease to wonder at 
discontent in Ireland, as long as the many poor are taxed to 
support the religious establishment of the rich minority, we 
ought to remember that in Bengal, we cannot expect to obtain 
the confidence of the Mahomedans whether in our Government 
or ill our educational system, as long as, acting as trustees of 
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the endowment of a pious Mahomedan, bequeathed by him to 
be spent for the benefit of his spul and of his reliffion, we 
expend those funds in the maintenance of a godless College for 
the almost exclusive use of Hindus. 
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Art. VIII.— sir CECIL BEADON^S ADMINSTfeA- 
TION OF BENGAL. 

I F we are to call no man happy till he dies, least of all would 
we call any Indian Governor kappy, till his official life is 
well over, and the good and evil that he has done, alike forgotten 
and buried out of sight. Fivft years ago, when the Lieutenant- 
Governor who has just left these shores first assumed the reins 
of his Government, what brighter prospect could any one have 
had ? Coming after a Lieutenant-Governor whose lot was cast 
in the thorny times of the Bengal Indigo troubles, and who, 
because he could not and would* not struggle .against what he 
saw to be inevitable, jfassed the latter part of his Governorship 
under such a ceaseless choms of reproach and execration, as 
almost surpassed that to which his successor has *been exposed. 
Sir Cecil Beadon had in his favor not only the expectations which 
almost all men build upon a change, but it was known, 
or at least believed tl^^t he was an opponent of Sir J. P. 
Grant^s policy, and that he had guided the later counsels of 
Lord Canning and he had certainly identified himself dis- 
tinctly with the policy, of what was at that time scouted as an 
unjust and one-sided measure, brought forward specially to 
favor Indigo planters viz, the punishment criminally of breaches 
of civil contract. It was knowh moreover that in his manner 
he was excessively urbane and courteous, always ready to hear 
what people had to say and to receive and listen to suggestions 
from whatever quarter they came — and in this too he contrasted 
favorably with the retiring ancT inaccessible habits of his 
predecessor. Then too his first public actions were entirely in 
conformity with the popular view. When a series of elabor- 
atdy ima^ned letters appeared in a daily paper, attacking the 
opium system in the Behar districts, and accusing one of the 
district opium officers of corrupt practices in the disposal of his 
patronage, official enquiry was immediately instituted, and 
though no attempt was made to prove the personal charjges, 
yet ^as minor matters of mal-administration came to light 
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in the course of the enquiry, a letter of thanks was addressed 
to the paper, and the official was forbidden to prosecute a 
charge of defamation which he had commenced agai&st the 
author of the letters. The first few months moreover of Sir 
Cecil^s administration were marked by his tour through the 
Tea districts, by the anxiety he showed to assist and deve- 
lope the prospects of the Tea planters in every way, by his 
urging on the Government of India the necessity of f?iving 
larger grants for Public Works in Assam, by his j^iviug in 
his waste land Rules as liberal an interpretation as possible 
; to the despatch of the Home Government, and by a general 
anxiety to id^^ntify himself with the interests of European 
settlers, and to do away, as far as possible, with the mischievous 
notion which many foolish vwiters are still eager to encourage 
in the minds of this class, that their Governors are hostile 
to them, and that it is the steady and fixed design of officials 
to injure and ruin them. At the time, all these efibrts of Sir 
Cecil were appreciated, and though here and there an occasional 
voice attributed them to popularity-huutiiig, the general cry was 
one of approval. The way was smooth to him, he was populai- 
personally, approved politically 'by the press, he had the characler 
of leading public opinion, of understanding the wants of the 
European community, of being prepared to carry out Lord 
Canning’s later policy, (whatever that may be.) Indigo troubles 
had died out, the Tea Industry was in the hey-day of its hot youth, 
magnificent with the colours which a too vivid imagination had 
lent to it, and its prospects appeared fabulously bright ; there was 
no threatening of war, no internal trouble, with the sole 
exception of the Cossyah rebellion, and that was speedily and 
efficiently stamped out in the first cold season after Sir Cecil 
took charge ; famine had been unknown for years, and in Ben- 
gal its recurrence was undreamt of, and there was no cloud of 
importance on any quarter of the horizon, to threaten the fair 
weather voyage of the new Lieutenant-Governor. 

Now that the five years’ voyage is over, let us ask how has 
the promise been fulfilled ? how has he sped ? The favouring 
breezes have turned to storms of wrath and execration, he has 
tasted the fickleness of the popularie aura^ and he leaves us 
“ lean, rent, and beggared by the strumpet wind.” , After ^ive 
years of unceasing labour he goes home, with health shattered, 
with official prospects ruined, amidst the desolation of a 
Famine not yet completely subdued, with the execration of 
many papers in his ears; from one comes a suggestion that a 
.momstment of dead mens’ bones should be raised to him in Orissa ; 

: another dismisses him to his home deservedly unregretted,” 
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and threatens with dire publicity any who should dare to 
get an address to him, or should meet to wish him god- 
speed. The Thunderer holds him responsible for all the loss 
of life that has occurred ; the Pall Mall Gazette^ one of the 
most thoughtful and therefore most formidable of the Englisli 
papers, holds that Governor Eyre’s sins, of scarlet though they 
be, are white as wool to those of Lieutenant-Governor Eeadon, 
and while these greater papers, thunder forth sonorous all their 
anger and reproach, their lesser brethren answer in gentler; 
chorus ; the native j)apers rage furiously together, the irrespon- 
sible indolent reviewers ” swell the cry, and so far as the pre^s 
is a fair exponent of public opinion, one might say that our 
late Lieutenant-Governor left these shores amidst one^hai’mo- 
nioiis strain of unbroken universal ululation. And, apart from 
this apparent unpopularity, which a strong mind, conscious of 
success, which shall justify^ itself to posteiity, might afford to 
disregard ; what state of affairs, what results of his work could 
lie look round upon with pleasure, and find his comfort in their 
contemplation ! In Orissa a famine still raging, and a com- 
mission (one of whose meml)ers was a trusted and favoured sub- 
(U’dinate of his own) appointed virtually to report on and condemn 
Ids shortonning in respect to it; in Behai*, the famine, it is 
tviie, at an end, but a special commissioner (also a subordinate of 
Ins own and selected by him,) condemning his officers, his system 
<vf Government and himself personally for all the distress and 
misery of the past year ; the Tirlioot Indigo system which had 
withstood the troubles pf 1800-61, trembling on the balance and 
apparently on the verge of a collapse, for which by the way ivith 
admirable foresight a portion of the press had already held him 
responsible. In Assam and Caebar, the whole fabric of the Tea 
Industry, the development of which he had made his own and 
dw(‘lt upon with paternal pride in successive annual reports, 
which he had made his lirst c&re on taking the reins of office, 
and which had promised to render his administration eminent 
and honoured — all this magnificent industry hopelessly collapsed ; 
shares in all the once-desired Tea Companies a scorn and a 
derision ; gardens everywhere closed, and their managers out of 
cmploymeiif, and only a few struggling on in the hope of better 
i^ys — ai^ji all of these attributing their min and distress to him ; 
looking at him like the companions of the Ancient Mariner as 
responsible for all their woe. 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang 

And cursed him with his eye. 

,In the place of the honoured and popular Lieutenant- 
Go vernen: of five years ago, we see him then almost 
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universally execrated by the English press and held responsible 
for the entire collapse of one and the threatened collapse 
of the other of the two great English industries in the 
interior of the province, blamed by the Commissioners 
and by the Government of India for his conduct in the famine y 
unforgiven by the natives for his exertions in mitigating the 
Burning Ghat nuisance, his attempt to put an end to Ghat 
murders, and to the infinitely destructive vice of Koolin marriages, 
impopalar with a portion of his own service for his sudden and un- 
heard of raid against the incompetent and the hard bargains of the 
service, and perhaps also for his suspected distribution of patron- 
« age, — disliked by others for the very vigorous language of his 
Secretary and his too unsparing use of the official lash, and 
almost on every point in whichthis career as Lieutenant-Governor 
began most favourably, meeting with failure, unpopularity 
and reproach. We may well ask, oan such a voyage have such 
a disastrous end and the captain not be to blame ? It is to 
endeavour to find an answer to tliis question, and to examine in 
a necessarily brief and cursory manner some of the important 
points of Sir CeciPs adrainisti’ation that this paper is written. 

Sir Cecils personal character has undergone a good deal 
of discussion lately, and it has certainly had an important in- 
fluence both on the points on which his administration has 
succeeded, and on those in which he has failed. Of his ability 
there can be no question ; the most hostile criticism that 
we have seen on his character still admits this, and while 
calling him shifty, unreliable, and even treacherous, speaks 
of him as admittedly possessing very great ability, a large 
capacity for hard work, untiring industry, and considerable 
skill in dealing with a knotty subject. With an almost exces- 
sive facility in writing, a faciUty which is characteristically 
shown in the ease and grace with which his pen brings him 
safidy out of long and' involved sentences, that would drive other 
men to'despair, he combined great capacity for grappling with the 
gist of a difficult subject, and making it smooth and simple 
for those who had to deal with it after him. While lacking 
the terse and precise vigour which chai*acterised the writings 
of Sir J. P. Grant, his power is , mainly shown in an opposite 
direction ; in readiness of apprehension, versatility and grace ; 
and on these points the style of writing was a faithfffi index to the 
character of the two men. Sir Cecil was. without the originality, 
the stubborn grit and vigour of his predecessor, but his cast of mind 
was readier, more pliant, quicker to seize the signs of the times, 
and more open to new impressions. Without being' perhaps 
one of those bom leaders of men tliat we meet with mamly in 
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the pages of Carijle and in descriptions of Punjab officials^ Sit 
Cecil would in any country and under any drcumstances have 
been a man of mark. We have already alluded to the unvarying, 
grace and courtesy of his manners^ for manners are not idle 
but the fruit — Of loyal nature and of noble mind," and we 
may perhaps be excused for repeating a saying attributed to the 
late Lady Canning that the two most perfect mannered men 
she had ever met were Sidney Herbert and Cecil Beadon. This 
charm of manner, and his great ability, industry and capacityv^f 
for work were perhaps Sir CeeiPs most marked characteristics 
and have been testified to both by fi*iend and foe. Rut there ar^^'^ 
other characteristics which deserve notice and which cannot well 
be passed over. The late Lieutenant-Governor was a remarkably 
courageous man. His physical courage as far we know has -not 
been tdsted, but in grappling witli severe illnesses, in refusing to 
leave his post when ordered by the Doctors to go home, and 
when told that if he did not, his death was almost a certainty, his 
pluck never gave way. It was in fact sheer pluck that carried him 
through. In the heaviest crisis of the Mutiny when many men 
in high places lost heart, and doubts as to the ability of the 
army before Delhi to hold its position, were freely expressed by 
members of Council, and others whose least hint of doubt 
was sure to be eagerly seized on and exaggerated in its 
passage through society. Sir Cecil never lost his firmness ; no 
one ever heard him breathe a word of misgiving as to the 
ultimate result, or let slip a sign which could add to the doubts 
and terrors that were then agitating society. That he did not 
do iliis has been interpreted by some as want of sympathy with 
the European population, and with the general feeling of his 
countrymen, but those who know him best know how little* the 
imputation was deserved, and the most thoughtful men looldng 
back now on the terrors and temptations of those days, are the 
first to appreciate what the Character of England owes to the 
attitude then taken by Lord Canning and his principal advisers ; 
to their clemeiKiy on the one hand and to their hopeful courage 
on the other. 

The fact is that nature gifted Sir Cecil with an unusually 
sanguine temperament, and . his tendency to take a sanguine 
view of things, a tendency not less marked in personal than 
in political matters, may be seen to have influenced his actions in 
many matters in which his judgment has most been called in 
question. Referring again to the Mutinies, though the often 
repeated assertion of his having alluded to the alarm occasioned 
by the outbreak of the Mutiny as " a passing and groundless 
partic, " has been distiuetly contradicted and disproved, yet ther-e 
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can be lilde doubt that he did not at first appreciate the true 
magnitude of the crisis. Again in the Bhootan W ar^ which he is 
accused of having entered upon with inadequate resources and 
preparations^ it must be admitted that he did not make enough 
allowance for such contingencies as actually happened — ^he was 
over sanguine in his belief that the Bhooteas would invariably 
not fig^ and that our native troops invariably would fight, a 
supposition which was disastrously contradicted on the occasion 
of our losing Dewangari. Of minor instances where his judgment 
has been impugned either by the Government of India or the 
public at large, his consistent belief in and support of the Mutlah 
scheme and the subsidiary scheme fw clearing the Soonderbuns 
and again his eftnfident belief in the ability of Municipalities to 
govern themselves, arc both « directly to be attributed to that 
sanguine temperament which hopeth all things, and which is 
intimately connected with the firm aikl confident courage for which 
we have already given him credit. No doubt the most conspicu- 
ous instance of this sanguine temperament is to be found in liis 
treatment of the Orissa Famine, but as we shall have to deal 
with that hereafteiv it is not necessary to dwell on it at thifcr 
portion of our paper. The above instances are only illustrative 
of difficulties in which this hopeful tendency may have been 
influential in involving Sir Cecils administration, but it must 
not be forgotten how very little can be initiated or caiTied out 
without such a temperament to work on, and though it may 
lead a Governor into many difficulties and some failures ; yet 
without it any Goverament would be reduced to the deadliest level 
of dry routine, no progress would be made, no experiment ini- 
tiated \ and the world owes not less perhaps to the failures in 
which the experiments of sanguine Governors have resulted 
than to the successes of those who being more cantions have 
profited by the other's failures. It is too much to say perhaps 
that Sir Cecil manifested an incapacity for believing in great 
disasters, but it is true that his tendency was invariably to take 
a hopeful view of matters, and this tendency though disastrous to 
his personal reputation, has been productive of quite as • much 
good as ill to his administration. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
say much of the charge occasionally brought against Sir Cecil 
of his being a hunter after popularity. That he would have 
liked to be popular is probable, that a man of his tact and 
ability could have been popular had he chosen to follow wherever 
the hunt after popularity would have led him, is as certain as 
that towards the close of his administration he was not popular : 
the fact is that though open to new convictions, and inclined to 
lead public opinion where he could do so,, he did not and would 
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not sacrifice principle to popnlai’ity. One of his first actionli 
was to appoint as his Secretary, a man whom the recent Indigo 
disturbances had rendered more unpopular than any man in the 
Civil Service and whose aptitude for work, knowledge of general 
administration, and thorough independence of* thought were the 
only qualifications, which could recommend him to the new Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Again he went out of his way to incur at 
an early period of his career, the opposition of the paper 
published at Serampore,'^ and he certainly succeeded in securing it- 
He moreover broke through all the traditions of his own service 
by hunting out all the thoroughly incompetent and useless officers 
he could lay his hands upon, and forcing them, as far as he could, 
to resign, or at least into j>ositions where they could do no harm. 
These arc not the arts of a popularity-hunter and his omissions 
were quite as suggestive as his actions. If popularity had been 
his object what could have teen easier, than when the Famine 
first began to show its true magnitude, to form a public com- 
mittee and take the lead in a self-applauding and ostentatious 
benevolence. If popularity had been his object lie would have 
done this, and would moreover at great expense have taken a 
Steamer down to Cuttack and leaving his Government to look after 
itself for a month would have visited three relief centres and 
half-a-dozen dispensaries, would have written a graceful letter 
reporting that he had personally seen the food cooked, and distri- 
buted ; and a generous public would have applauded his personal 
exertions and his sympathy with the sufferers, forgetting that what 
he did could have bepn better done by his subordinates, and 
that what he left undone, no one but he could do. At the same 
time it would have been much better had he done all this, 
he would have gained somewhat in popularity, and popu- 
larity in a Governor is a force ; in its way perhaps quite as ua^ul 
and appreciable a force as ability and industry. Apart from this 
he would have seen somethirtg, however little, of the Famine 
for himself, and such encouragement would have been of infinite 
service to his subordinates. Altogether it is to be regretted 
that in this instance he was so little of a popularity-hunter. 
The fact of Sir CeciFs readiness to listen to all a man had to 
say, the cheerful urbanity with which he surrendered him- 
self to bores with a grievance, bores with a new idea, bores 
wTio had Seen unappreciated, and bores with a relation to assist ; 
his tendency in conversation to bring out points of agreement 
rather than points of difference, may ptten have led people 
t<.» suppose that he assented more completely to their views 
than he did. But in reality in these matters. Sir Cecil was 
both cautious and strict: too cautious and strict a Governor 
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cannot be, but we may say that Sir Cecil very rarely indeed gave a 
promise, and neve^so far as we have heard, broke one when once 
given. Nor are we at all inclined to admit that it was a tendency 
of Sir CeciPs to sacrifice principle to expediency. Almost every 
point on which his administration has been least successful has been 
one in whicTi he stuck to his principle in the face of expediency. 
It would have been far easier to allow the Bhooteas to make 
their annual raids into the plains imcheekcd, ratlier than adopt 
the perilous expedient of sending a mission : when war was decided 
on, it would have looked far better in the eyes of the public to 
ask for a very large force which should march on the capital and 
then leave the risk of failure to the military authorities,' rather 
than to ask only for a couple of native regiments to supplement 
a few hundred native policemen. It would have looked far 
better, after Dewangari, to withdraw the offer of an annual 
allowance for the lands that we annexed, and to have recommended 
a march on Poonakha; but on all these points, Sir Cecil's 
decision was formed after mature consideration, and the ex- 
pediency of being led by what passes in this country for public 
opinion, did not commend itself to him. In his faUiires to check 
Ghat murders and Koolin polygamy the . same thing is seen. 
Expediency would have said Quuta non viovere. Principle said 

these things are vile and hateful to God and man and should 
be got rid of." That they are not got rid of is due to the greater 
weight which expediency had in the eyes of superior authority. 

It is needless to refer again to the Famine, where his 
refusal to import rice into Orissa on the part of Govern- 
ment, so long as he believed that there were stocks of rice 
otherwise available, was a persistent maintenance of a 
principle, (a wrong one perhaps, though two years ago 
universally believed to be the right one) in the face of what 
was at first sight an easy and obvious expedient, an expedient 
too, which was not* only recommended by the instincts of 
the Governor- Genera I, but was clamoured for by the native 
papers and was even suggested by the Vice-Pi'csident of the 
Chamber of Commerce ! 

The most that can be said with truth about his sacrificing 
principle and expediency is that in dealing with matters not of the 
first importance there was occasionally a half-heartedness about 
his work, that would lead him to go round a difficulty ‘ instead 'of 
facing it, and would induce him to escape from an adverse 
argument by the first loophole that offered instead of turning and 
overcoming it. 

It is only fair to add that this tendency such as it is, was by 
no means a very mai'ked characteristic of his work, that' in 
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cases in which real political principle is concerned, it was scarceljr 
to be found at all, and that it had no very important bearing, one 
way or the other, on the general character of his administration. 

At the same time we should not be inclined to place Sir 
Cecil in the foremost rank of administrators. Though of 
a magnificent loyalty towards his subordinates, and capable 
of attaching them very warmly to himself, he was wanting 
in the power of infusing his ideas into them, of driving them 
by sheer force of character into his line of thought, and caus- 
ing them to work out his ideas, with all the freshness and 
energy of an original conception. In this he was lacking, and ^ 
for this reason perhaps he was a better Councillor.than Adminis- 
trator. He had, if not originality of idea, a quick receptivity 
and power of assimilation which** was scarcely to be distin- 
guished from it ; he had a real and earnest desire to improve 
in every way the people committed to his charge ; and he had 
a quick perception of the direction in which such improve- 
ments could best be attempted ; as a suggester, a promoter of 
useful schemes, a guide for the channels of othei’^s work, in 
fact in many of the elements that,go to make up the character 
of a statesman, he was unsurpassed, but he had not the personal 
Ibrce and energy of character that exertjises a constant pressure 
on those in contat^t with it, and subordinates their minds and 
wills, to its own. He approximated more nearly to the ideal 
Councillor than to the ideal Governor, and as most Indian 
statesmen are he w^as like St. Paul, far more ready with his pen 
than with his speech. • 

In speaking of the inlluence, his own personal character had 
on the general results of his administration, we ought not .to 
overlook entirely the personal character of his Secretary. Sir 
Cecil in a farewell minute recorded his own sense of his Secre- 
tary's usefulness and ability in the following tprms ; " Mr, Eden's 
ability and devotion to the public service are too well known 
“ fo need encomium from me, but I must express the respect 
I have for his independence and strength of character, his 
uncompromising love of justice, and his thorough knowledge 
of administration in every branch, I must also gratefully ac- 
knowledge the very valuable and ready assistance I have at all 
tijies re^^ived from him, and the important part he has taken in 
“ carrying on the business of the Government during by far the 
greater part of my incumbency." But if in these respects, the 
Secretary's qualities were a real source of strength to the adminis- 
tration, there can be little doubt that there was in them also 
an element of weakness. In the first place the distrust caused 
by his prominent antagonism to the Indigo-Planters not only 
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set them as a body against him, but it also alienated the very 
powerful commerdial interest connected with Indigo in Calcutta. 
His own character and his contempt for public opinion did not 
assist in conciliating those who were personally unacquainted 
with him, his universal scepticism, his desperate acuteness in 
judging of human motives, his thorough belief in himself, his 
intense tenacity in retaining his convictions, and his unmeasured 
vigour in asserting them, all wont to make up a character, useful 
for rough work rather than agreeable for a stranger to contemplate, 
and robust rather than conciliatory. At the same time no man ever 
* had a firmer love of justice, a more thorough contempt for shams 
of all kinds, ai\ acuter intellect in detecting them, a more untiring 
industry, or more courageous independence of thought. Had 
he not been tamed somewhat ‘l)y his Secretariat training, Jie would 
have become a political Tshmael, with his hand against every 
man and every man^s hand against him ; as it is, he has gone on his 
own way caring nothing for the opinion of the world, and uphold- 
ing the right against the wrong and the weak against the strong, 
wherever he saw his way to it ; too sceptical to be a thoroughly good 
judge of character, too acute nof to make mistakes, and too self- 
confident to admit them, disliked and feared by those who do not 
know him, liked and esteemed by those who do; with a mind strong 
in an audacious, incredulous, animalistic (if we may use the 
expression) vigour, holding to some great ideas nad in carrjdng 
these out overbearing all scmple, trampling frequently on the 
delicacies and difficulties of lesser minds ; he has forced his own 
way, in the teeth of difiiculties to which any other man would have 
succumbed, to a political position rarely attained in his own 
service by one so young, and Sir CeciPs selection of him on public 
grounds as his Secretary when he knew jiersonally very little of 
him, was an instance of courage, no less than of sagacity, which 
his own farewell order would seem to show has been justified by 
the results. 

In speaking of Sir CeciPs career, its most important portion 
though the last in order of time, is undoubtedly his policy in 
respect to die Orissa Famine. For this he has of necessity been 
most severely and cruelly blamed, this is the cloud which has 
obscured the brightness of his otherwise well-earned reputation, 
and though public opinion is beginning to see that ^.^he whole 
unmeasured blame does not rest with him, and that others both 
below hini and above him must bear their share of the responsi- 
bility, yet the main weight of the censure still rests undoubtedly 
on &r Cecil. 

His own friends have felt strongly, (and have demonstrated 
their feelings) the injustice which in their opinion was done to 
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him by the precipitate censure passed upon him bjk all the 
public journals^ and we have no doubt that it was to sonlteextent 
an injustice^ but with the exception ef such wilAil misrep^mnta- 
tions as we shall have occasion presently to allude to^ it an 
injustice which was inevitable and which unless the newspa^rs 
were to keep the entire subject of the famine out of their columns, 
could not at that time and until the publication of the entire correEH 
pondence be in any way avoided. In fact some injustice in passing ' 
judgment is inseparable from all great calamities, and by the 
nature of things, such injustice is likely to fall first on the most 
prominent person concerned. This is part of the penalty which 
men in high positions pay for their exaltation and with such weak- 
ness of human judgment, it is weakness to be wroth. 

We are inclined to say that even now it is too early to come to 
a fair* conclusion about his conduct during the Orissa Famine. 
The disaster with all its hoAors is too fresh in our memories to 
consider it in a perfectly unbiassed manner ; the vastness and 
suddenness, of the famine and the horror of so many lives 
lost caused that feeling in the public mind that we saw 

during the Crimean War, and in this country during the 
early days of the Mugny. \ victim was necessary. Some- 
body must be hanged for all this misery. It is the instinct 
of a multitude that any great disaster pre-supposes incom- 
petence or ignorance in those who rule and whose special 
business it is assumed to be to guard against such disasters, and 
the instinct is so far right ; but the difficulty is, with that 

hot feeling of indigivitioii which rises naturally in every man 
at the sight of misery and disaster, and which swells by sym- 
pathy, to judge carefully each personas responsibility and to 
adjust the hanging fairly. Of course it cannot be done — ^it is 

but a very wild justice at best that is meted out by excited 

multitudes, and the first prominent victim that comes to hand 
is naturally the best and fnost convenfent for execution. In ^ 
the case of the Orissa Famine, Sir Cecil Bcadon was perhaps 
the most prominent, certainly the most convenient victim. He 
was directly responsible for the Government of the province, 
it was his business to prevent or at least to check a famine—* 
the famine came unforseen and at first unchecked, and carried 
off a p^ulatiou, whose numbers will never be known. Why 
Siould any one seek further, or attempt on the first cry of 
rage and indignation, to test the exact nature of his responsibility. 
There was the Board under Sir Cecil it is true, but the* Board 
having neither soul nor body could not conveniently be made 
a victim, and the authorities over Sir Cecil were only inifirectly 
responsible. It would have been foolish to expect therefore 
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anything but tbe universal condemnation to which the public 
Press committed itself, long before the femime corres- 
t>ondejice saw the light, it ^ould be equally foolish to suppose 
thayeYen were the case against Sir Cecil less strong than it is 
the public or the Press would now go back irom their first 
%inion and relieve him from his responsibility. Other victims 
/may be and indeed must be found, but on him rests the main 
burden ; and the sweeping condemnation of an administration 
which failed in rescuing a whole province, from the horrors of 
famine, will necessarily concentrate itself on the one man who 
personally represents the administration. 

It would be impossible, and is happily quite unnecessary for 
us, to review thd* very voluminous famine literature. We may 
accept in a general way the conclusions come to by the Commis* 
sioners with two or three important modifications. We do 
not believe, and ceiiainly the evidence bears us out in our un- 
belief, that either Mr. Barlow or, with the single exception 
perhaps of Mr. Lacey, any other official in the pinvince really 
understood, up till the middle of May, what the true nature 
of the calamity was. Mr. Barlow, it is true, had suggested 
importing rice into a particular strip^of land which was cut 
off from the rest of Cuttack, and which was inhabited by men 
who had hitherto depended entirely on the salt manufacture 
for their livelihood, and in several places there are remarks as 
to the advisability of importing rice for the people at work, 
in the special public works, provided always the rice could be 
imported cheaper than it could be bought (till May it was 
believed by the officials that this could not be done) but no- 
where throughout the correspondence is there anything like 
a clear expression of opinion that there was an absolute lack 
of rice in the province ; it was not till May that it was under- 
stood that there was really gaunt famine through the 
length and breadth of the land, and even so late as 
June we find the Commissioner clinging to his belief that 
there are ample stocks of rice in the country, and that 
what is wanted is money to bring them out. Another very 
important modification as to Sir Cecil^s part in the matter, 
must be made in our opinion to the Commissioner's Report. We 
cannot admit that he in any way discouraged a free expression 
of opinion or that the silence of the Cuttack officers was caused 
by a dread of speaking their mind boldly. It is possible, and 
very probable that the fact of the Lieutenant-Governor holding 
strong opinions would tend to induce officers who had no 
opinions of tbeir own to look through his spectacles; it 
is the universal result of holding strong opinions that people 
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with weak opinions^ who are at all under the influence of the 
holder invariably adopt them^ and in fact this is what gives the 
public Press the greater part of its power ; a newspaper- writer 
invariably writes strongly, and the ninety and nine readers 
who have no opinions unwittingly and unconsciously adopt what 
they read, and call the opinions by their own name, holding to 
them and believing them and investing them with that exag- 
gerated value which a sense of proprietorship attaches to all 
our possessions. 

But this unconscious adoption of another personas opinion, 
which is in the present case after all only hypothetical, is verjr 
different from a deliberate fear of representing their own opi- 
nions, which seems to be the charge brought against the Cuttack 
officials, and which in regard to their personal communications 
with Sir Cecil when in the province, is on the face of it 
incredible. Sir Cecil encouraged habitually the freest possible 
expression of opinion on the part of his subordinates, as any 
one who reads the correspondence connected with the Labor 
Transport Bill, or the remarks of the Assam Commissioner on 
Sir Cecils frontier-policy may see, not without amusement, for 
themselves : neither can we at airadmit that Sir Cecil was charge- 
able with apathy or want of personal attention. This is in fact 
admitted both by the Governor-General and the Government 
of India in their condemnation of him and the charge is repu- 
diated with righteous indignation by Sir Cecil himself. 

The fact is that there were two fundamental errors, as one 
sees now, at the bottom of Sir Cecil^s policy in regard to the 
Orissa Famine. He befieved that there was enough rice in the 
province to support the population, if only they had monej to 
obtain it. And he believed that if the supply was deficient, 
rice would find its way there by the natural course of trade, and 
that Government interference with such trade was of all things 
to be deprecated. 

The first error he shared with almost every oflScial in Cuttack, 
in fact with every one to whom he could reasonably look for 
information, and the second error he shared with the Government 
of India and with almost every one who up to the very time when 
the famine was at its height, had either written, or spoken 
on the question. Both his expectations turned out wrong, and 
Government inteference became necessary. The doctrines which 
every one held a year and a half ago, seem now so absolutely 
forgotten, that people have to be reminded that the importation 
of food for a whole province on the part of Government is not 
a normal state of affairs, that except under the pressure of over- 
whelming necessity, it is a most mischevous and dangerous 
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experiment^ that the more Government does interfere^ the more 
it will have to interfere^ and that the injury to trade even under 
such exceptional circumstances as the present^ is very severe 
indeed. The rumor that Government was in the market for the 
Orissa importations in the months of February and March last, 
caused a disturbance of prices in all the districts round Calcutta 
quite out of proportion to the amount required, and labourers in 
Burdwan, Jessore, and even Midnapore had their amount of 
available food curtailed by the mere fact of the importation 
being conducted by Government instead of by private agency. 
It is not to be denied for an instant that Sir Cecil held on to 
these beliefs far too long ; it is contended that there was no 
evidence, or not sufficient evidence before him up till May 
to lead him to suppose thab they were erroneous and it is 
contended that the error is not to be judged of solely by 
the light of results, but by the light of the evidence at 
that time obtainable ; and it is also to be remembered 
that had Sir Cecils facts only been correct, his measures were 
ample for the occasion, and his persistence in the policy 
of non-interference would have saved Cuttack from the whole- 
sale demoralisation which the inevitable necessity for feeding 
a pauper population has caused, and which the system of relief 
centres would have caused none the less, had the necessity for 
importation been imaginary, instead of so horribly real as 
it became. 

The question then of Sir Cecils responsibility is really nar- 
rowed to one of how far the facts before^ him justified his be- 
lief. On this point, unless one goes to the length adopted in 
Sir John Lawrence's minute of imagining what Cuttack officials 
must have said instead of looking to what the evidence shows 
that they did say ; in fact unless one deliberately disbelieves 
not only what Sir Cecil himself says, but what all the corres- 
pondence shows, and what the evidence elicited by the hostile 
cross-examination of the Commission universally points to, one 
cannot doubt that the belief was almost universal that there 
were stores of rice sufficient for the support of the popula- 
tion, and that wholesale importation by Government was 
unnecessary and inexpedient. It is to a certain extent 
true as pointed out by the Government of India that the 
facts previously known as to the failure of the crops^ and the 
partiid famine at the latter end of 1865 in the isolated 
portion of Cuttack between the sea and the Chilka Lake were 
such as to indicate the necessity of a close and careM enquiry 
into the circumstances of the province, and it is possible that 
had tibe enquiry been undertaken as suggested and an alai^t 
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tone given to it in the first instance^ such facts Tvould have 
been elicited, as to change the course of Sir Cecil^s policy, 
and to save the lives of a portion at least of the population. 
It must be admitted that the Government of Bengal accepted 
too readily, in view of what was already known, the sanguine 
expressions of opinion of its local officers, and that had a 
man of a more timid or less hopeful disposition been at the 
head of officers, these opinions would probably not have been 
accepted so readily. It is perhaps in this view to be regretted 
that Sir Cecil's unwillingness to believe in disaster met in 
this crisis with efiicient and continued support from his 
Secretary, that the contemptuously incredulous temperament 
of the latter should have been at hand to support the 
sanguinely incredulous temperament of the former, and that 
for this reason all the facts in connexion with the famine 
came to be looked at from only one point of view, but it must 
be remembered that during the last three months of 1865, when, 
after consultation with the Board of lievenue, the policy of 
non-importation though at that time it referred only to a very 
small part of Cuttack, was first definitely adopted and approved 
by tiie Government of India, Mf. Eden was absent on leave and 
took no part in the discussion. But allowing that the views 
of the Commissioner were accepted too readily, and that a dif- 
ferent way of looking at things from the beginning might 
have led to a closer enquiry and a different tone on the part 
of local officers, we would ask taking the facts as they stand 
recorded what would have been said if Sir Cecil had deliberately 
over-ruled the opinions * of his local officers, had said ' I know 
better than you,' and had insisted on rice being imported in 
the quantities in which it has been imported this year. In"*the 
first })lace it is highly unlikely that the Government of India 
would have supported him in an excessive expenditure, no 
definite end to which is apparent, and which is undertaken 
merely on instinctive feelings ; " in opposition to the opinion 
of the Commissioner and of the most experienced local officers 
whose views on such a point must certainly be deemed entitled 
to more weight, than the mere conjectures of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal." He might have expected some such 
answer as this, but whether he got it or not, his wasteful ex- 
pdfiditur?of public money, his ignorance of the first principles 
of political economy, his endeavour to carry out doctrinaire 
views which have been held by none but superannuated Civilians 
during the. present century, his arrogance in supposing that in 
the Capua of Darjeeling he could understand the requirements 
of Cuttack better than the Commissioner and local officers, and 
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even the public Press^ his pernicious habit of centralisation^ &c.^ 
would have drawn on him the wrath of a certain portion of 
the PresSi and would have served for sensational attacks upon 
him quite as well as the Demon of Uniformity, Eed Tape 
and Routine. Of course success would have justiSed him to a 
certain extent ; and, as . it turns out, the measure would 
have been a success, but it required a man of altogether a 
different temperament, a man perhaps of less ability but more 
doggedness, and a man of a cautious gloomily credulous disposi- 
tion to foresee this, and if he had foreseen it and acted on his 
convictions, we should have hailed him as we have hailed other 
able administrators first of all as a genius; and a few years 
afterwards as rf fortunate impostor. What we affirm is that 
nine men out of ten in Sir Cecils place would have acted very 
much as he did. They might have been guided less by 'distinct 
and well understood principles in* the first instance, but they 
would have taken alarm very much when he did, and if when 
alarm was once taken they had conducted the importation with 
the same sagacity and energy as were exhibited by Sir Cecil in 
the early months of this year, they would have done their 
work well and nobly. And no#, though it is of course scan- 
dalous and intolerable that the highly paid and honoured 
authorities should not be blamed but only a system of 
" administration" we nevertheless venture to assert that the 
system of administration is at the root of the whole mischief, 
and that the blame does for the most part lie there and not on 
the honoured and highly paid authorities. In Bengal the 
Government can only see through the eyes of its subordinates, 
and the subordinates can see little or nothing for themselves. 
Thfe system of administration has become so centralised, so 
controlled by departmental checks of all kinds, the work of the 
district officer and of the Commissioner, has become so entirely 
and hopelessly confined to the 'desk, that the officers of the 
present day with far more knowledge of their work, with 
a better knowledge of Bengalee, with twice the amount 
of work to do and we believe with more ability, and infinitely 
more conscience as u rule in performing it, yet know not one 
tithe as much of their districts and of the daily lives of the people 
over whom they rule as the previous generation did, and 
certainly not as the generation which produced admihistrat&rs 
like Cleveland, and extortioners like Lindsay, knew. Such a 
system at a time of difficulty and distress inevitably breaks down. 
If all the Cuttack officers and the Commissioner and the Board 
of Revenue had been men of very exceptional sagacity and, 
foresight they might have seen what was coming. That they 
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did not see it^ is the result of bheir being gifted very m\ich with 
the ordinary powers of mankind and not having very rare and 
exceptional faculties of observation. They saw what they could 
see for themselves and depended upon what was told them^ but in 
Bengal there is no available machinery by which a district ofi^er 
can arrive at a tolerably accurate conception of such commonplace 
facts as the state of the crops^ the amount of land under cultiva- 
tion in any crop, the total population, the population of any one 
large class such as cultivators or labourers for hire, the price for 
which grain is sold anywhere but in large towns, the amount of 
land importations or exportations, the places where, or the 
quantities in which it is stored. We say that on all these in- 
tensely important subjects there is in Bengal absolutely no 
means whatever of acquiring informSition ; if a Collector was to 
neglect utterly all his other work and go about the district for 
six months, making personal enquiries and observations he 
might by that time obtain result s which would be correct perhaps 
within a hundred per cent, but it is very few Collectors who can 
afford to neglect their work even for a day at a time, and except 
by a series of personal observations, any information which a 
Collector or even a Famine Commissioner, (as we have seen by 
painful experience) may obtain on such subjeets is of no more 
value than if ho had pitched a series of lottery-tickets into a 
hat, and written down each number as it turned up, against a 
separate column in his statement. 

It is not for us at this time to suggest a remedy for an 
anomaly which is coeval, with the Permanent Settlement, and 
which if not inseparable from the existing Revenue system of 
Bengal, has at all events been crystalised into its present shape 
under the pressure of many generations. We have pointed out 
the anomalies, not with an intention of suggesting how they 
are to be reformed, but that in judging of the responsibilities 
and shortcomings of the chief detors in this lamentable disaster, 
the state of things in which they had to work should be 
generally known, and the overwhelming nature of their diffi- 
culties be remembered. They were ignorant where knowledge 
was impossible, they were blind where no light was, they 
erred where every one shared the error. They are blamed 
for being wanting in foresight and sagacity, where the observa- 
tions on wkich foresight and sagacity might be exercised were 
wholly and inevitably wanting. 

We cannot quit, this subject without noticing what seems to 
us the most unfounded of all the charges brought against the 
late Lieutenant-Governor. It has been said that his whole 
• defefice consists in trying to shift the blame from his own 
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shoulders on td those of bis subordinates and others. Now if 
there is one quality which seems to us discernible throughout 
the defence, it is the loyalty with which he supports his subor- 
dinates and it is certainly a quality which marked his general 
administration* in a most decided manner. His three papers on 
the subject are thus summarised by the Friend of India. " In 
his first defence, the Press and the public were blamed, in his 
second, Mr. Secretary Eden and the Board, and in this (the 
third) the late Mr. Cockburn and Mr. Grey are the culprits/^ 
We appeal to any impartial person who has read the papers if 
this is even approximately a true statement, if it is not in fact 
a complete an(J entire misapprehension or perversion of the whole 
tone and object of the defence. 

Sir Cecil nowhere blame'^ the public and the Press in his 
first paper ; what he says is that the error into which he fell 
was general, and he proves that the view taken by him in the 
first instance was the view taken generally by the public and the 
Press. It is one thing to show that an error was at one time 
universally accepted as the truth, it is quite another thing 
to blame the universe for oqe^s own mistake in believing it. 
In the second defence Mr. Secretary Eden and the Board are not 
blamed. In one paragraph he explains that a particular telegram, 
to which the Famine Commissioners attached great weight, 
as it distinctly asserted that Government would not import rice, 
was based by the Board on a misapprehension of an order, 
which was purely departmental, and referred only to impor- 
tation by the Department of Public Works. He further 
explains that this order was not reversed at once, as the Secre- 
tajiy Mr. Eden not knowing what had gone before, did not 
bring it to his notice. The explanation will be found in 
para 32 of Sir CcciFs 2nd minute, a minute which has been 
spoken of contemptuously on account of its 66 paragraphs, 
and 21 folio pages, and while the whole tone of the minute is to 
the effect that the Board acted wisely on the information which 
they were able to obtain, that there was no general want of 
harmony between their proceedings and those of the Govern- 
ment, yet this single explanatory paragraph on an accidental 
misapprehension is made the foundation of the monstrous 
assertion, that Sir Cecil^s line of defence is to throijf the lj]anie 
on his Secretary and the Board of Revenue. The remark" as 
to the 3rd defence is equally if not moie unfounded. There 
is absolutely not one word in it from beginning to end having 
the smallest reference to the late Mr. Ci.ckburn, and the assertion 
t^t in it. Sir Cecil throws the burden of the blame from his 
own shoulders to those of Mr. Cockburn, is absolutely* and’ 
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wholly imaginaty; as regards Mr. Grey it is true that Sir 
Cecil quotes a letter of his written in June^ in which he 
expressed great doubts as to the wisdom of the course 
(that of importing rice) they had embarked upon. The sole 
object of the quotation is to reply to the despatch of the 
Government charging Sir Cecil with incapacity to believe in 
disaster^ and may perhaps be taken as an application of the 
proverb about those who live in glass-houses, and this is the 
whole basis and foundation for the charge of endeavouring to 
escape blame by transferring it to the shoulders of others. 
Never in this world was there such a beggarly ha-penny worth 
of bread to such an intolerable deal of sack, and with this speci- 
men of fair dealing and impartiality before them^ our readers will 
be able to judge of the justice qJT the assertion in the same 
article that " with the recklessness of despair he (Sir Cecil) 
blackens all around in the hope that he may seem less black 
himself."* 


(To he concluded in No, 91,^ 


* These remarks on the famine were wiiiten before the accounts of the 
recent debates in Parliamont, and the general uew^spaper discussion on the 
Commissioner’s report reached India. 


In reviewing in our next number the other points of Sir C. Beadon's 
administration, the writer of this paper will perhaps add a few more remarks 
on the later phase of the question, — En. C. 2?. 
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Art. IX . — The Eistory of India from the Earliest Ages, By J, 
Talboys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Gcrv’emment 
of India ih the Foreign Department; Secretary to the 
Indian Record Commission ; Author of the Geography of 
Herodotus/^ &c., &c. Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the 
Mah4 Bh&rata. London^ Trub'ner & Co.^ 1867. 

rilHE question, what kind and what degree of credibility can be 
A given to early history ? is not one that can be answered in 
general terms. For it is evident in the first place, that any 
given narrative may be regarded in three ways : either the nar- 
rative represents actual facts ; or the narrator believes it to do 
BO ; or lastly, neither of these, and the story has no foundation 
either in belief or in fact. And, in the second place, if we 
consider how extensively poetical invention and the germs 
of philosophical conjecture go to make up early legend, it is 
impossible to doubt that in the case of most early legends, 
each of these views in turn may supply the interpretation of 
different parts. And it is by no means the sole object of the 
historian to determine the actual facts which lie, or are supposed 
to lie, at the bottom of each legend. He can gather from the 
mine of men's mere beliefs, treasures equally valuable in the 
historical point of vie;w ; and still paore valuable when considered 
as throwing light on the history and development of thought. 
Further, in the case of baseless fictions, of inventions consciously 
made, far from being a source merely of bitterness of spirit 
to the historian, they may be made his most fertile materials. 
Once let the motive, the raison d^etre, of such fictions be 
discovered, and he is immediately supplied with a powerful 
elenchus by which to separate, in all similar cases, ther origksl 
belief from the dishonest addition. 

Such then are the ways in which history or legend may begin : 
the statement of a fact ; the record of a belief y or the invention 
of a story to serve some particular turn, as the glory of a god, 
of a hero, or of some special family or class of men. 
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wherever attention is paid to any one of these sources of history 
to the exclusion of the others^ so far will the history be one-sided 
and imperfect. And yet it is certain that this is the mistake 
most frequently committed by those who treat of the early 
records of a nation. Historians, in fact, may be divided into 
three classes, partly corresponding to the three points of view 
already indicated. These may be called the Sceptical, the 
Rationalistic, and the Mythological school, respectively. 

As an exponent of the Sceptical Theory, Mr. Grote may be 
cited as the most famous example. In his view it is not possible 
to discriminate between the real and the fictitious in early Greek 
legend. I recount these events, he says, briefly but 
literally, treating them simply as mythes springing from the 
same creative imagination, addressing themselves to analogous 
tastes and feelings, and depending on the same authority, as 
the legend of Troy.^^ And again : They are a special product 
of the imagination and feelings radically distinct both from 
history and philosophy : they cannot be broken down and 
decomposed into the one, nor allegorised into the other." 
It follows, therefore, that it is impossible by means of the myths 
alone — and no other contempora.i^ evidence can generally be got— 
to come at any conclusion regarding the early condition of the 
people among whom these myths sprung up and were cherished. 
And yet it is hard to be forced to confess that, with all the rich 
store of legend which most nations possess, we are unable, by 
any sifting process known to us, by any comparison with unci- 
vilized tribes, hereafter, possibly, to become great nations ; or by 
any of the instruments which Philology can supply, to determine 
what kind of a life it was that corresponded to such expressions 
of feeling. The gi’ound taken by this class of historians is •un- 
doubtedly secure from attack ; but the human mind is not con- 
tent with safety in its speculations. In the history of thought, 
as well as in that of discovery and invention, it is the discontent, 
the dissatisfaction of the mind with systems or instruments 
whose chief authority was that they were received and safe, that 
has led to the world^s mightiest revolutions. And so it happens 
that, as long as man has an inquiring mind, and has means at 
command which he rightly or wrongly believes can answer its 
inquiries, so long this sceptical theory of history will find few 
adteeren|p. The application of the advice, " Rest and be thank- 
ful" to this department of human thought, is in the present age 
singularly out of place. 

The question, " What principle then shall guide us in the 
interpretation of ancient legends?" finds its second answer in 
the Rationalistic Theory. The foundation of this theoiy is firmly 
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laid among the best established truths of human nature. It 
should never be forgotten that nations^ no less than individuals, 
in their childhood, have an insatiable appetite for stories, but 
care little for their accuracy or truth. The power of discrimi- 
nating between fact and fiction not only is not exercised, but in 
fact does not exist : it is the product of a far later set of feelings 
and associations which enter the national, as they do the individual 
mind, when a larger experience brings with it a long train of 
doubte and inconsistencies. Each man, each nation, passes at 
some time or other through such a period of " Aufklarung.**^ But, 
before this critical period, there is hardly an assignable limit to 
the unhesitating credulity, the childlike faith, of a nation. So 
long as the story which is told chimes in with former beliefs and 
prejudices, so long as it is felt to be in accord with the prevail- 
ing sentiments of the age, and has its root deep in the national 
feeling, every requirement of belief* is satisfied. It is felt to be 
real, and therefore true. 

Hence, say the Rationalists, our task is easy. In this age of 
the world, we have passed through the “ clearing-up^^ stage, into 
a phase of doubt and inquiiy. Many of our most cherished 
beliefs have been given up, and*we can apply the same search- 
ing analysis to the beliefs of others. Let us recognise the 
delight in the marvellous as one of the causes of the myth ; and, 
making allowance for that factor in the product, we can reduce 
the story to something like its original elements. More and 
more every day is science establishing the universality of law ; 
let us therefore cut out from the legend all that is miraculous, 
and we shall arrive at that substratum*of truth, without which 
it could most surely never have won its way to the hearts of the 
people. In this way the first chapter of Genesis becomes a 
psalm of creation the flood which swallowed up Pharaoh and 
his host is a tidal wave: the alliance of Ath^n^ with the 
Greeks and of Aphredit^ with the Trojans, typifies the contrast 
between the grave wisdom of the west and the sensuality of the 
East : the wolf that suckled Romulus is the Iwpa LaurentiaJ^ 
But is this method adequate to its purpose ? We cannot think 
it is. In separating between the marvellous and the ordinary, 
there is no security fiiat we are dividing the fictitious from the 
real; we may all the while be only distinguishing invention 
tluit consults probabilities from invention that disregards tlsKU. 
If fiancy was busy in creating the supernatural, there is no reason 
to suppose it would let the natural alone. When events are 
looked at through the medium of excited observation, the high 
colouring will affect them all alike: and no selection of pale 
objects can present the scene as it would lie before us in .the 
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white light of truth. By a rigid adherence to this theoryj 
criticism is not advanced ; it is rather thrown back. 

It remains to speaks in the third place^ of that which has 
usurped especially the name of the Mythological Theory. This 
theory, rendered popular by Professor Max Muller, and lately by 
the Rev. G. W. Cox in his charming Manual of Mythology,” is 
the most recent, perhaps also the most valuable, outcome of the 
study of Sanskrit and comparative Philology. Its priniciple 
cannot be better stated than in Mr. Cox^s own words. Mytho- 
logy,” he says in his preface, is simply a collection of the say- 
" ings by which men, once upon a time, described whatever they 
saw and heard in countries where they lived. These sayings 
were all perfectly natural, and marvellously beautiful and true. 
We see the lovely evening twilight die out before the coming 
night; but when they saw this, they said the beautiful Eurydike 
had been stung by the serpent of darkness, and that Orpheus was 
gone to fetch her back from the land of the dead. We see the 
light which had vanished in the west re-appear in the east ; but 
they said that Eurydike was now returning to the earth. And 
as this tender light is seen no more when the sun himself is risen, 
they said that Orpheus had ttlrned round too soon to look at 
her, and so was parted from the wife whom he loved so dearly.^* 
Now, is this merely a poetical fancy on the part of the 
interpreters of the myth ? They reply that in all cases where 
such an interpretation is ventured on, they have some founda- 
tion for it in the etj'^mology of the names. " If we read in 
Greek mythology that Helios was the brother of Eos and Selene 
" this needs no commentary. Helios means the sun, Eos the 
dawn, Selene the moon ; nor does it require any great stretch 
of poetical imagination to understand how these three heavenly 
'^-apparitions came to be called brother and sisters. But if we read 
" that Apollo loved Daphne^ that Daphne fled before him and was 
" changed into a laurel-tree, we have here a •myth that yields no 
" sense till we know the original meaning of Apollo and Daphne. 
" Now Apollo was a solar deity, and although comparative 
" philologists have not yet succeeded in finding the true etymology 
" of Apollo, no doubt can exist as to his original character. The 
" name of Daphne, however, could not have been interpreted 
" without the aid of comparative philology, and it is not till 
kn^ that Daphne was a name of the dawn, that we 
" begin to understand the meaning of the myth. Again, if 
" we read that P&n was wooing Pitys, and that Boreas, jealous 
" of P&n, cast Pitys from a rock, and that in her fall she 
" Vas changed into a pine-tree, we need but walk with our 
“ esyes open along the cliffs of Bournemouth in order to see the 
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meaning of that myth. Boreas is the Greek for north-wind, 
Pitys for pine-tree. But what is P&n ? Clearly another deity 
" representing the wind in its less destructive character. The 
name of Pdn is connected with the Sanskrit name of wind, 
mimAy, pavana. We have from pd, to purify, the Greek P&n, 
“ the purifying or sweeping wind, strictly corresponding to a 
possible Sanskrit form pa^van.^^ 

We can now see therefore what a myth, in this point of view, 
is. The myth is a simple narrative of the ordinary or extraordi- 
nary phenomena of nature, wherein each of the natural agents— 
as is necessary in the earliest or fetishistic stage of religious 
belief — ^is represented as a person. It takes the narraltive form 
in unconscious good-faith ; but when language has widely varied 
from its original forms, and the names, while remaining fixed in 
the myth, have become more or less changed in men^s ordinary 
use, a later and less imaginative generation, not recognising the 
identity, mistakes the myth for intentional history, and the 
natural agents for gods and heroes. 

According to Professor Max Miillcr, the Sun and the Dawn are 
the great sources of Aryan myths. Consider then how an 
6arly and unscientific imaginatidn would regard tlie various events 
that mark the sun^s daily course. He is the child of night, or 
darkness ; the dawn preceded his birth, and died as he rose in 
the heaven. He strangled the seq^ents of the night ; he went 
forth like a bridegroom out of his chamber, and like a giant to 
run his course. He had to do battle with elouds and storms ; 
sometimes his light grew dim under their gloomy veil, and 
the children of men shuddered at the wrath of the hidden sun. 
Sometimes his ray broke forth only, after brief splendour, to 
sink beneath a deeper darkness ; sometimes he bursts forth at the 
end of his course, trampling on the clouds which had obscured 
his splendour, and bathing his pathway with blood. Sometimes 
he was the lord of heaven and of Jight, irresistible in his divine 
strength ; sometimes he toiled for others, not for himself, in a 
hard unwilling servitude. He might be the child destined to slay 
his parents, orto be united again in the evening to the gloaming, 
that mother from whose womb he had sprung in the morning. 
He might be the destroyer of all whom he loved, he might slay 
the dawn with his kindling rays, he might scorch the fruits who 
were his children ; he might woo the deep blue sky, •the iJrtde 
of heaven itself, and an inevitable doom might bind his limbs on 
the blazing wheel for ever and ever. 

In this list of phrases, all of which might be used by ourselves 
to describe the phenomena of the outward world, every one 
has borne its part in the formation of Greek mythology.* It 
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is evident that the transformation could not have taken place 
until the ordinary names for the sun^ the dawn^ and the 
darkness^ had varied very widely from their mythological 
names. But granting this variation^ it is easy to see how a 
subsequent generation accepted the myth for history, and how 
their poets added such embellishments as suited the feeling 
of the age^ and the character of the heroes celebrated. 

In this view of mythology there is, no doubt, a singular 
beauty ; but in its beauty lies its greatest danger. To many 
^ minds there is great risk that its poetry, and not its truth, 
will fix the limits of its application. Mr. Orote, while he 
admitted the facts on which the theory rested, at the same 
time foresaw that an edifice might be raised an that founda- 
tion greater than it would bear. ^ To resolve the my thes 
(he says) ^^into mere allegories, is unsafe and unprofitable: 
we then depart from the point of view of the original hearers 
without acquiring any consistent or philosophical point of view 
of our own. For, although some of the attributes and actions 
ascribed to these persons are often explicable by allegory 
the whole series and system of them never are so : the 
theorist, who adopts this course of explanation finds that; 
after one or two simple and obvious steps, the path is no 
longer open, and he is forced to clear a way for himself 
by gratuitous refinements and conjectures. The allegorical 
persons and attributes are always found mingled with other 
persons and attributes not allegorical ; but the two classes cannot 
be severed without breaking up the whole march of the mythical 
events, nor can any explanation, which drives us to such a 
necessity, be considered as admissible. The mythology of the 
Greeks contains some cosmogonic ideas; but it cannot .be 
considered as a system of cosmogony, or translated into a 
string of elementary, planetary, or physical changes. ” 

There is, in fact, no certain griterion by which to distinguish 
those myths which have their origin in the life and actions of 
men, from those which are based on a poetical representation 
of natural phenomena. To a mind deeply imbued with the 
Mythological Theory, it is not diflScult to discover, in the case 
of each myth, some natural phenomenon or another which 
may have served as its foundation. But to say that a myth, 
wl^sb translated into allegorical language, may have#been based 
upon some phenomenon of the Sun or of the Dawn, is not the 
same thing as to say that this actually was its origin. It is, 
in fact, not difficult to find proofs of the destructive character 
(in a historical point of view) of the theory under notice. It is 
only, necessary to refer to the use which Dr. Strauss has made 
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of an adaptation of this theory^ in his criticism of the Gospel 
narrative. Stated briefly^ it is as follows A people, or 
religious commtitnity, finds itself in a certain condition or round 
of institutions, of which the spirit, the idea, lives and acts 
within it. But the mind, following a natural impulse, desires 
to gain a complete representation of that existing condition, 
and to know its origin. Consequently, an image of that 
origin, coloured by the light of existing ideas, is thrown upon 
the dark wall of the past; which image is, however, but a mag- 
nified reflex of existing influences. Hence, just as the Hebrews 
conjectured the mystery of creation, and the Greeks that of the 
unceasing changes going on in earth and sky and sea ; so the 
first Christiansr conjectured the oriein of their faith, and those 
miraculous events which wei;e needed to give it authority. And 
in each case these conjectures became, in a later age, co&gealed 
into historical facts, around which other guesses and wonders 
might cling, to be similary transformed in aftertime. 

Lord Byron, again, had 

stood upon Achilles* tomb 

And hoard Troy doubted : Time will doubt of Itome.” 

* But, according to the mythological theory, Troy is not so 
much doubted as explained. Professor Max Miiller sees in its 
story the hidden thoughts of our forefathers during those distant 
ages, when they knew nothing of an order of nature, and the 
fading twilight of every evening marked the death of the toiling 
Sun. He finds the germ of the tradition in the Eig-Veda, 
the proof of its origin lying, as he considers, in the real 
identity of the names. Helen appesfrs in the earlier poem as 
Saramft, Paris as Pani, Achilleus as Aharyu, the Kentaurs as 
the Oandharvas ; and in the earlier poem the names retain 
their original meanings. In. the Sanskrit tradition, Saramd 
is the twilight, Pani the darkness which mingles with it and 
carries it away. Jn the Greek story, Paris seduces Helen 
and carries her off to his own land. Similarly, Odysseus travels 
over many lands, the favourite and friend of clear-eyed Athenfi ; 
but in the Big-Veda he is the Sun, who sees the face of the 
whole earth, and is clothed with light and glory for ever. 

A theory which advances, with no hesitating step, into 
regions so near the domain of history, need not feel bound to 
stop at thiiilimit. For example, the observation that then^un 
destroys the darkness from which he springs, gives rise to 
numerous legends of strong and brave children who destroy 
their parents. Thus Perseus kills Acrisios, Oedipus kills Laios, 
Romulus kills Amulius. But the story of Cyrus also is one of 
precisely similar character. He too is a fatal child, who fulfils 
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his prophecy by slaying Astyages. And when the name Cyrus, or 
Koresh, is connected with the Persian name of the Sun, khor^ and 
Astyages with Aji dahdka^ the biting snake ; what room is left for 
doubt that Cyrus is only a solar hero who destroys the serpents of 
darkness, of the same character as Apollo who slays the Python, 
and Hercules who slays the LernsBan Hydra, and the Dragon of 
the Hesperides.*^ But if this be so, what shall we say of 
the mention of Cyrus in the book of Daniel ? The difficulty 
is equally great, whether we take the prophetical or the histo- 
rical view of that work. To come to later times, the stories 
told of Bobin Hood and William Tell are identical with the 
legendary tricks of solar archers in German mythology. Are 
they also, therefore, mythological? • 

Again, nothing is more natur^il or common than to re- 
preseiib the rays of the sun as his golden hair. From the 
shoulders of Phoebus Lykegenes, the light-born, flow the sacred 
locks, over which no razor might pass. In the case of Nisus, 
son of Pandion, an oracle had pronounced that his life and 
reign would never be in danger so long as be preserved one 
sacred lock. The similarity of this story to that of Samson 
will occur to everybody. The inference is confirmed uninten- 
tionally by Dean Stanley, t " He was full of the spirits, no 
less than of the strength, of a giant. His name, which 
Josephus interprets in the sense of ^ strong,' was still more 
characteristic. He was ^ the Sunny,' — the bright and beaming, 
though wayward likeness of the great luminary which 
the Hebrews delighted to compare to ^ a giant rejoicing 
to run his course,' **a bridegroom coming forth out of his 
chamber.' Nothing can disturb his radiant good humour." 
But after a time his light leaves him, and he gropes his 
way blindly behind the clouds of adversity. Yet not for 
ever ; at the very close of his course, his strength and glory 
return to him ; for one brief fiash he triumphs over and destroys 
his enemies, and sinks with them into one common darkness. 
Here is a solar myth of the first order ; but are we bound to 
accept this interpretation on such grounds? There is absolutely 
no limit to the application of the mythological theory. History 
and mythology, sacred and profane, — nothing is beyond its 
grasp. The spirit of God is the breath of the sky. The 
Pamdise* of Adam fades away into the Hyperborean gardens. 
The serpent that tempted Eve was the dragon that guarded the 


* M. Breal, in his ani^lysia of the myth of Hercules and Cacus, includes 
St. IMIichael the slayer of tlie dragon, in this list of solar heroes, 
t Lectures on the Jewish Church, 3rd Edition p. 367. 
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golden apples of the Hesperides. " Time will doubt of Bome/^ 
as we see it has doubted of Romulus. 

We have been led into these somewhat lengthy remarks^ in 
the belief that they will help us to a clear perception of the 
point of view from which Mr. Wheeler, in the book before 
us, has regarded the early history of India. It has been 
seen that while, on the one hand, the bare statement of the 
legendary matter in the form in which the historian finds 
it, is highly unsatisfactory, and cannot be regarded as final ; 
yet, on the other, a persistent adherence to either of the two 
criticw\l methods, in the absence of any more definite standard 
of criticism than has yet been generally supplied, must lead to 
untrustworthy cesults. Each method, it is admitted, will 
supply us in its own domain (if that can be accurately deter- 
mined) with solutions to many of the problems presented in 
early legend. But the difficulty is to determine the sphere in 
which each method is applicable. Now it may be observed 
that the order in which we have mentioned the three theories 
under notice, represents exactly the logical order in which they 
might be expected to occur to the mind. First, we should take 
the legend as it stands, and regard it simply as the outcome of 
the associations and feelings current among the people with 
whom it originated. When, secondly, we regarded the legend 
not as expressing feelings, but as recording events, the obvious 
method of criticism would be to separate the supernatural from 
the natural, and regard the latter as the actual, or possible, 
foundation of the story. And lastly, the mythological theory 
teaches us to consider not even this as t final analysis, and to 
resolve the supposed actions of living men into a poetical 
representation of the changes that go on daily around and above 
us. The common object of the two critical theories is, there- 
fore, to separate a kernel of truth from a large husk of added 
fiction ; but the secojid method goes beyond and supersedes the 
first. If then it is granted that each theory in its turn, when 
applied to difierent domains of legend, will provide us with the 
true interpretation, we ought to have some independent canon of 
the applicability of each. This it is perhaps impossible to give in a 
general formula. But it is evident that the particular method to 
be employed, must depend on an independent consideration of the 
special character of the legends that happen to be under 
mination. And notwithstanding the large pretensions which 
the mythological theory puts forward as supplying the only true 
interpretation of legend, we think there are two or three 
reasons which justify Mr. Wheeler in rejecting that theory, 
as he does, in his criticism of the Mah& Bhfirata. It appears 
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to us that the method of the mythologioal theory 10 not 
applicable to Sanskrit^ in the same way that it is to Grecian 
and German legend \ and secondly, that it is less applicable to 
legends of the period of the Mah 4 Bh&rata, than to those of an 
earlier date. 

It has been seen that the foundation of the mythologioal 
theory lies in etymology. No one would have guessed that 
such an interpretation of the myth was possible, had not 
Daphnd and DanaS, re-appeared in Sanskrit story as, Dahanft, 
the brilliant dawn ; the Charites or Gratioe as the Harits, the 
rays or horses of the sun; Erinys, the avenging fury, as 
Sarany&, the light of day that exposes men^s crimes ; Argynnis, 
beloved of Agamemnon, as arjuniy or dazzling beauty. Further, 
it was possible, only because the Sanskrit names had not 
passed, from their original significations, but retained them 
even in the midst of a crowd of anthropomorphic concep- 
tions. It would appear, therefore, that the Sanskrit language, 
the elder brother of the Aryan family, has retained its roots 
unimpaired; while the younger branches, varying more and 
more widely from the original type in their manifold wanderings, 
are forced to appeal to their nslationship with it, in order to 
explain those legends which they carried away with them, and 
transformed out of all knowledge on the journey. But where 
is that still purer form to which the Sanskrit itself, when in 
doubt, must appeal? It has not been found. Hence since, all 
Sanskrit proper names are significant, and are easily connected 
with roots in that language, when we meet with a name in 
early tradition which is* seen to be a mere personification of some 
natural phenomenon or agency, then obviously the mythological 
theory furnishes the true explanation. Tlie natural agency 
has been personified, and has gathered round it a group of 
human attributes. There is this difference, however, between 
Sanskrit and other legends : namely, that while in Sanskrit 
the name continued to be applied equally to the divine being 
and to the natural agency, in Grecian and Teutonic legend 
the original meaning of the name had escaped, and it was 
applied only to the god or hero who personified it. Thus, 
though in some instances, as e.y. Jupiter (dies-piler) , the 
name was given as much to the sky as to the God, yet in 
sucj;^ ca^^B as Perseus and Apollo, who ought to have represented 
tlie scorching and blasting power of the sun, this meaning 
had dropped out of the signification of the name. But 
among the Vedic deities, Indra is always the firmament 
as well as its lord ; Surya is the sun as well as the sun- 
god : Agni, the fire and the god of fire. Those eases 
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therefore^ in which the mythological interpretation ie appli- 
cable^ can be determined by simple inspection. 

But what of all those other names of men and heroes which 
occur in the legends, and the meaning of which has no apparent 
reference to natural powei*s, but to human qualities ? Here 
there is no foundation, etymological or other, for a mythological 
interpretation. Yudhishthira means " stanch in battle P&ndu 
** the pale-;” Dhritardshira, " seizer of kingdoms.” Of course 
it is not contended that every such name must necessarily imply 
a living man as its owner, but only that, here at least, the 
mythological mode of interpretation is inapplicable. If any 
critical theory is to be brought in, it must be the rationalistic, 
or some modifiqation of it. 

These considerations, therefore, bear out our second reason 
for justifying Mr. WlieeWs rejection of the mythological 
interpretation. That theory seeiqs to be inapplicable where- 
ever the names involved are plainly expressive of human quali- 
ties alone, as they are in the Mahd Bhirata. But there is 
another argument which, though a negative one, our 
author might employ against the advocates of the Mytholo- 
gical Theory. In order to apply that method, it is first of all 
necessary to point out some group of natural phenomena which 
can be recognised as identical with the essentials of the legend, 
and which the imagination of an early people would be likely to 
represent in such a poetical form. But, so far as we know, no 
such adaptation has been attempted in the case of the Mah& 
Bh^rata. Until it has, Mr. Wheeler can deny possibility of 
such an interpretation : and even after that, he is protected by 
all the space that separates what may be” from what is.” 

We have not dwelt upon the life-like character and vivid 
colouring of the events in the Mahd Bhdrata as an argument 
bearing its own testimony to the trutlifulness in the main ^of 
the story, although to one who makes acquaintance with it in 
Mr. Wheeler^s pages, this will seem no slight confirmation. But 
a theory which relegates tlie strikingly human characters of 
Helen, Hector, and Samson to the realm of poetry, is proof against 
such an appeal. 

It will % this time have been surmised that Mr. Wheeler gives 
his adherence to the rationalistic method. This is true : but with 
a very important difference. The main defect of that ^method, 
as it has been generally presented to us, is that it takes too 
readily for granted that an analysis which separates the super- 
natural from the natural, separates the false from the true. But 
Mr. Wheeler’s treatment supplies a much more definite cri- 
terion. While he reserves to himself the right of rejecting, — ^ot 
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the marvellous, which may be the real point in the story,— but 
the supernatural or miraculous, at this point his labour is only 
begun. In the story of the great war of Bhdrata, he sees a 
double element : — an earlier and a later legend. The original 
legend, the composition of which he conceives to be nearly con- 
temporaneous with the events narrated, and therefore presum- 
ably historical, is recognised and verified by comparison with 
the Rig-Veda. Wherever the religious conceptions, the 
ceremonial observances, and the social usages can be identified 
with those current in a work of such undoubted antiquity as 
the Rig-Veda, there we have hit upon the genuine story. But 
in the later form in which we actually find it, two causes have 
been at work to falsify or embellish the original legend. These 
are, first, the desire of the Brahmans to prove from the sacred 
books the antiquity of the institution of caste and their own ascen- 
dency from the beginning : and secondly, their desire to inculcate 
the worship of Krishna. All episodes of the story, there- 
fore, that are at variance with the earlier ideas of the Rig-Veda, 
and the introduction of which can be explained by reference to 
either of those motives, may safely be rejected. Of the suffi- 
ciency and the success of the mothod, our readers may perhaps 
be able to judge from the outline which we proceed to give of 
the structure and execution of the work. 

Mr. Wheeler^s criticism centres on the fact that a long 
interval, estimated at from one or two thousand years, separated 
the composition of the Malii Blmrata in its present form, from 
the events which it commemorates. These two epoehs may be 
distinguished as the Brsftimanic and the Vcdic periods respec- 
tively. The name Vedic is borrowed from the Rig-Veda, an 
ancient collection of hymns expressing the simple religious 
conceptions of an early people. The fair-complexioned” Aryans 
who used them are described as having migrated at an early 
period from a colder climate, and settled in the Punjab ; whence 
they gradually made their way eastward and southward along 
the fertile valley of the Ganges, driving before them the dark- 
skinned aboriginals, a Turanian race. 

We can gather, alike from the Vedic hymns and from the main 
tradition of the Mahd Bhfirata, some details of their mode of 
life and thought. They had emerged from the pastoral into the 
agrseultiwal state, and the gods to whom they prayed were 
personifications of those natural powers by whose influence their 
grain sprang up and ripened, and their cattle brought forth 
abundantly. They wanted rain, warmth, and fresh breezes. 
Tliey prayed therefore to Indra, the firmament, which poured 
do^n the rain : to Agni, the fire, and to the Sun and Moon, 
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its conspicuous embodiments^ which ripened their grain : and 
to Vayu^ the refreshing wind of heaven Their ceremonial was 
equally simple. Without idols or temples^ their sole sacrifice 
consisted in the presentation of choice articles of food> through 
the medium of fire^ to the deities whom they wished to pro-* 
pitiate. The light in which they regarded their deities, as well 
as the easy transition from the physical to the theological 
or personal view of natural agencies, is well illustrated in the 
following hymn from the Rig-Veda, (Wilson^s translation) ; — 
''He who as soon as born is the first of the deities, who 
" does honour to the gods by his exploits, he at whose might 
" heaven and earth are alarmed, and who is known by the great- 
" ness of his strength ; he, men, is Indra. 

" He who fixed firm the moving earth, who tranquillised the 
"incensed mountains; who spread the spacious firmamanl, and 
" who consolidated the heavens ; he, men, is Indra. 

" He who, having destroyed Ahi [the serpent who confines 
" the rain-cloud], set free the seven rivers; who recovered the 
" cows detained by Bala ; * who generated fire in the clouds ; 
" who is invincible in battle ; he, men, is Indra. 

" He under whose control are horses and cattle and villages 
" and all chariots ; who gave birth to the sun and to the dawn ; 
" and who is the Igader of the waters ; he, men, is Indra. 

" He to whom heaven and earth bow down ; he at whose 
" might the mountains are appalled ; he who is the drinker of 
" the Soma juice, the firm of frame, the adamant armed, the 
" wielder of the thunderbolt ; he, men, is Indra. 

" May we envelope thee with acceptable praises, as youthful 
" husbands are embraced by their wives.^’ 

Agni is an equally famous Vedic deity ; and we see the same 
personifying process condensing the ethereal element into a 
human form. There is no doubt that the personification was 


* This conception of the cattle of Indra is repeated in Greek and Roman 
mythology. The days are represented as the herd of the sun, so that the 
coming and going of each day may be likened to the stepping forth of a cow 
leaving its stable in the morning, crossing the heavenly meadows by its 
appointed path, and returning to its stable in the evening. The number 
of the solar herd is the number of days in the year. The Aryan of India 
regarded with peculiar horror the power of darkness, who stole the cattle 
of Indra, in other words, who spread his veil over the light of^ da^^ and 
buried the earth in darkness. So in Homer we road that Helios has seven 
herds of oxen, fiily in each herd ; and these 350 oxen aie the days of the 
primitive year. Compare the remarkable story of Eueoius of Apollonia, 
and the awful consequences of his neglect of the sacred cattle of Helios 
(Herod. IX. 93). Tlie myth of Hercules (another solar hero) and Cacus is of 
precisely the same character. 
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helped by the great veneration in which fire was held in Vedic 
timeSt It was not only the power that consumed and purified^ 
that dispelled the darkness^ and the beasts of prey ; but 
it was associated^ in the minds of a people lately come from 
a colder climate^ with all the feelings of affection that centre 
round the domestic hearth. And in both capacities his praises 
are sungf and his power declared. When excited by the 
wind^ the radiant Agni rushes among the trees like a bull^ and 
consumes the forest as a Baja destroys his enemies. His 
path is blackened^ and the birds are terrified at his roaring.'* 
Or again, he is the ornament in the sacrificial chamber, like 
a woman in a dwelling. He is young and golden-haired, the 
domestic guardian, the protector against evil spirits. Such 
as thou art, Agni, men preserve Jthee constantly kindled in 
their dwellings, and offer upon thee abundant food : do thou, 
in whom is all existence, be the bearer of riches." 

The god of waters was Varuna. It is needless to dwell on 
the prominent place which water holds in a country like India 
in the worship of the people. It is not only the symbol and 
the instrument of purity, but it is also, in the form of rain, 
the abundance or scantiness of Which makes all the difference 
between plenty and famine, the precious assurance of life. 
In the Big-Yeda, Yaruna appears under two forms. He was 
undoubtedly the deity of water; but the name is in some verses 
applied to the personification of day. If, as is now commonly 
admitted, Yaruna is to be identified with the Greek Ouranos, 
it seems probable that the name at the earlier period was 
applied to the firmament of heaven ; and that subsequently 
it became the representative of the waters — both those above 
the firmament and those below. In the Epics he is emphati- 
cally the ^od of Ocean. And, in this latter character, it is 
worth noticing that the Yedic Aryans were evidently acquainted 
with the sea : since their hymns contain Deferences to merch- 
ants, to sea voyages, and to ships with a hundred oars. Unless 
these passages are to be referred to a later period than seems 
at all likely, we must suppose them, or a branch of their 
family with which they were in intimate relations, to have 
journeyed down the valley of the Indus, and to have met 
with the sea at Kurrachee. It is at any rate difficult to con- 
sidex^these references as later interpolations due to a time when 
the people had reached the Bay of Bengal. 

In the worship of Siirya, or the sun, we can trace the growth 
of the conception, from the mere personification of the orb, 
as the lord of light and heat, which is the primary form of 
fetish worship, to its later development in which the notion 
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of the divine sun is replaced by that of a gfod of the sun. 
In the original form, the object itself, whether sun, mountain, 
or river, is believed to be a person, possessing human faculties 
and swayed by human emotions. But at a later period the 
conception changes, and the divine spirit is separated from 
the object, in which it is now supposed to reside. ' In the Vedas 
we are brought face to face with the sun, traveling through 
the ether in a chariot drawn by white horses. But in the 
Mah& Bhdrata, the god assumes a human form ; and occa- 
sionally leaves the skies, and descends to earth to succour or 
console a suppliant. In this transformation of the conception can 
be traced a distinct advance towards polytheism. The separa- 
tion of the divinity from the object is immediately followed by 
the representation of the divinity as presiding equally over a 
number of similar objects. There is indeed but one sun: 
but the change in the conception which has been noticed is 
identical with that which leads to a belief in a god of rivers 
and of mountains, in Naiads and Dryads. 

Soma, the pale and peaceful moon, claimed the worship of the 
Aryans in an equal degree with her brighter and fiercer consort. 
The mythical genealogy of the Solar race of Ayoddha, and of the 
Lunar race of Bh&rata, who claimed as their progenitors the Sun 
and Moon respectively, may probably be explained by such a 
difference in religious worship. 

Ushas, the radiant dawn, is figured as a pure and lovely 
maiden, awakening a sleeping world ; a conception peculiarly 
significant of the grateful influence of early morning in India. 
To quote Mr. Wheeler^s words In addition to the refreshing 
coolness and delightful stillness of the hour, there is a peculiar 
whiteness in the atmosphere, not so expressive as moon-light, 
but infinitely more delicate and more suggestive of innocence 
and purity.” (p. 26.) The ardent and reverential devotion 
which she inspir^ in the breasts of the Aryan worshipers, is 
expressed with singular beauty in a hymn of the Big-Veda - 
'' Goddess, manifest in person like a maiden, thou goest to 
the resplendent and beautiful Sun ; and, like a youthful bride 
before her husband, thou uncoverest thy bosom with a smile. 

Ushas, daughter of heaven, dawn upon us with riches ; 
" diffuser of light, dawn upon us with abundant food ; beautiful 
goddess, dawn upon us with wealth of cattle.” 

Such were the gods of the primitive Aryan settlers in the 
Punjab. But in process of time a change came. The old Vedic 
gods lost their hold on the national sympathies, and were 
replaced by new objects of worship; those long dynasties of 
deities which are identified to the present day with the Brahman- 
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ioal religion. Many centuries must have passed before such a 
change could have come over the national mind ; centuries 
teeming with revolution. They had witnessed the growing 
power of Brahmanism ; had seen it checked by the rapid rise 
of the religion of Buddha^ striving after a purer faith ; and had 
watched its final triumph over the new heresy. They bad seen 
also the rise of a new and startling social system^ the justification 
and ‘the consequence of Brahmanism^ and fraught with unfore^ 
seen results to the life of the people ; namely, the institution of 
caste. This change had taken place concurrently with the 
advance of the people from the land of the five rivers, on which 
they had settled as colonists, to the districts of Delhi, Oudh, 
and Bahar, which they subsequently conquered and occupied. 
In the later Brahmanic age of whhfh we are now speaking, the 
caste system was fully developed. It is worth while inquiring 
from what circumstances in the history of the Aryan people it 
bad sprung into being. 

Among the causes which can account for the institution of 
caste, conquest can certainly be reckoned. The tendency of all 
foriegn conquests is to create a caste feeling between the con- 
querors and the conquered. But this is by no means the sole 
cause. The existence of a caste-system, more or less permanent, 
can be accounted for independently of any consideration of con- 
quest. History is unanimous on this point. While a nation 
is advancing, and making its way against opponents, the class 
that is held in most honour is evidently that of the warriors. 
Side by side with, but subordinate to them are the priests, who, 
besides their domestic duties, help to insure victory by declaring 
the will of the gods on the direction of the campaign, the plan 
of the battle, and the days favourable for attack. But when 
the people have settled down upon their new conquests, the 
order of precedence is gradually inverted. When a new genera- 
tion arises, the pride of victory has been ’forgotten, but the 
terror of the unseen is ever present : men cease to desire 
conquest and to fear defeat, but they are constantly in need 
of the rain and the sunshine which the gods may give or 
withhold. In Egypt, the priestly caste had enjoyed from 
time immemorial the supremacy which they possessed when 
Herodotjjis visited them : it was the same in Elis, in Lacedmmon, 
and"*in^ela, on the testimony of the same traveller. In 
Attica, ae spirit of the caste-system had died away, and the 
four Attic tribes had become mere convenient divisions for 
political organisation, with no distinction of prerogative or of 
dignity ; but the letter remained in the traditional precedence 
of (She Teleontes, or Consecrators, over the Hopletes or Warriors. 

1 G 
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And it need hardly be remarked that even to the present day, 
though in a modified degree, the same principle is to be 
traced. We should not therefore be surprised at discovering 
it among the traditions' of the early inhabitants of India. 
Now although no caste-system appears in the Rig-Veda, yet 
we are there introduced to three distinct classes of worshippers. 
These are, first, a peaceful and religious class, who sacrificed 
mainly to the family and domestic deities, with bloodless 
offerings of butter, curds and milk. The second class immo- 
lated horses to Indra and to the sun ; and this difference of 
sacrifice implies a difference of food, and therefore probably 
of avocation. A military community, to whom physical 
strength was necessity, would delight in flesh-meat, and 
such they would offer to the gods. We may hence conjecture 
that these two classes may be identified with the ancestors of 
the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas of the Brahmanic period. 
Glimpses can also be obtained of a third class, a mercantile 
and maritime community, who worshiped Varuna, the God 
of the ocean, and who may be the progenitors of the Vaisyas. 
If no class referred to in l^he hymns corresponds to the 
&udras, we may suppose with Mr. Wheeler that this last 
division is the result of conquest ; the Sudras being the 
dark-skinned aboriginals who were subdued during the march 
of the advancing power. This conjecture is supported by 
the demarcation of the three upper castes from the lowest, 
as the * twice-born.* 

In the Yedic period, the religious class was entirely subor- 
dinate to the warriors. The ancient Kshatriyas seem 
to have regarded the progenitors of the Brahmans with the 
same disdain which a feudal baron showed towards a mendi- 
cant friar. The Kshatriyas delighted in feasting, in war and 
the chase, and gloried most of all in the exploits of their 
ancestors. They hdd therefore a rich stock of traditions handed 
down from generation to generation in the form of ballads. 
These ballads seem to have been the materials from which the 
original story of the Mah& Bh&rata was composed, embellished 
doubtless by the exaggerations of fancy, in order to gratify 
the pride of the audience. But the main source of exaggera- 
tion and confusion is to be found in the growing infituenge of 
priests. In course of time, in the manner just^ointed 
Mt, they formed themselves into a class, and exercised a vast 
spiritual influence over the masses; an ascendency which, 
in times of peace and luxury, came to overshadow the mightiest 
Raja of the Kshatriyas. For the history of the past they 
cared nothing, except as a vehicle for religious teaching ; and 
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in a later age they readily falsified the traditions for the 
purpose of promulgating Brahmanical ideas and exalting the 
pretensions of their own order. Their chief object was to 
assert their own supremacy as an hereditary sacerdotal caste, 
inv^ested with supernatural powers, and superior not only to 
the Rajas, but to the very Gods of the Kshatriyas. Thus (to 
give Mr. Wheeler^s illustration), Ancient Brahman sages, 
under the name of Rishis^ are abruptly and absurdly introduced 
in order to work miracles of the wildest and most senseless 
character, and to compel the reverence of such deities as Indra 
to Brahmanical authority. Moreover acts which are contrary 
to morality and common decency are occasionally introduced 
for the depraved purpose of representing the more famous 
Brdhmans as the ancestors of the inore famous Rajas. Again, 
Rajas*n,re described as paying a reverence to Brahmans amount- 
ing to worship, and as rewarding them with extravagant 
profusion, probably as examples for later Rajas to follow.” 

The form in which Mr. Wheeler has exhibited the contents 
of the Maba Bharala is neither a mere translation, which alone 
would have taken a dozen octavo* volumes, nor a bare analysis f 
but a condensed paraphrase interspersed with explanation, criti- 
cal commentary, and historical references. His object has been 
to trace the main story of the fortunes of the royal house of 
Bharata; and he has accordingly exercised a large discretion in 
omitting masses of merely supernatural and irrelevant matter, as 
well as Brahmanical discourses and religious myths, which lie 
reserves for discussion in a future volume, in connexioa with 
the religious ideas and belief of the people. 

In treating of the Family Traditions with which the Mahd 
Bh&rata commences, Mr. Wheeler devotes considerable attention 
to the probable extent of the Raj. Accustomed as we are, in 
ordinary intercourse with educated natives/ to hear the whole 
continent of India called by the name of Bhdratabarsha, and 
to be assured that the name represents no more than the actual 
fact, it may cause us much surprise to be told that the kingdom 
over which the Raja Bh&rata ruled was a district of only a 
few square miles in extent. But, judging from the homely 
character of the details of the life and actions of the heroes 
of the ^em, which the author brings into prominence in almog^ 
every episode, there seems little room for doubt on this poinfe' 
In the poem however there is no limit to the exaggerations 
of the K-shatriya bards. The city of Hastin&pur, which was 
the capital of the Raj, and the centre around which the whole 
action of the story revolves, was about sixty miles to the 
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north-east of Delhi. But in the episode of the marriage- 
festival of Draupadi, we are told that it was attended by Bajas 
from the remotest quarters of India. It seems that the ances- 
tral hero of every Raja on the continent has been introduced 
into the poem by later compilers^ anxious to gratify the chief- 
tain by the discovery that his ancestor was associated with 
the heroes of the Mah£ Bh&rata. Again^ in the account of 
the Horse-sacrifice^ the travels of the horse are extended 
beyond the Bengal frontier to the city of Munnipore, and beyond 
the Himalaya mountains to the Northern Ocean. The country 
of Matsya or Dinajpore in the extreme east is associated with 
Dwdraka^ the western boundary of Guzerat. Many of tlie 
stories indeed hear their own refutation in the mere statement. 
Bhishma is said to have driven to Kasi, and to have driven 
back again with three young damsels ; whence we shoiild infer 
that Kisi was somewhere in the neighbourhood of Dellii. 
But Kdsi is the ancient name of Benares^ and Benares is five 
hundred miles from Hastinapur as the crow flies. In many 
instancesi further^ we can detect the motive of the Brahmanical 
compilers in introducing references to such distant places. 
Thus the story of the adventures of Arjuna during twelve 
years of exile is an account of pilgrimages to the most holy 
Brahmanical localities^ in company with a crowd of Brahmanical 
sages. The references to Vdrandvata, or Allahabad, and to 
Ekachakra, or Arrah, both places of great sanctity in later 
ages, may be ascribed to the same cause. 

The relation of Kshatriyas to Brahxpans, according to Mr. 
Wheeler, has been inverted in the progress from the early to 
the late tradition. While the story, read by the light of our 
authoris criticism, shows that the Kshatriyas looked down upon 
the Brahmans, its main purpose in its present form is to reverse 
that superiority. Throughout the poem, whatever has tended 
to exhibit tbe Brahmans, or their ancestors, in a dishonourable 
or inferior light, has been deliberately omitted or falsified. A 
few out of the numerous examples and proofs of this position 
advanced by Mr. Wheeler, will serve to indicate the character of 
the interpolations, and of his criticism upon them. 

The hero Bhfirata, the founder of the Baj at Hastinapur, was 
believed by the ELshatriyas to be descended from the Moon. 
1%e Brahmans, while admitting this, saved themselves from the 
ebnoession of a fatal superiority by declaring that the Moon 
itelf was begotten by a Brahman Bishi. The story of the 
birth of Bhirata himself has been corrupted in a way which is 
not BO ea^ of detection. The Baja Dushyanta, his father, 
while hunting in a forest, met with a beautiful damsel naiaed 
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Sakuntala^ the daughter of a Brahman^ and persuaded her to 
become his wife by the simple ceremonial of a Oandharva mar- 
riage. The fruit of this union was the child Bbdrata. But 
when the mother reached the palace of the Baja^ whither she 
had gone to get her son acknowledged by him^ she found that 
his memory had left him^ and that he would not acknowledge her 
as his wife. Unfortunately she had^ while bathing in a pool^ 
dropped the ring which the Baja had given her as a pledge of 
his troth. This combination of disasters is attributed to the 
curse of a Brahman sage^ who^ for some trifling act of neglect, 
had doomed her to be forgotten by tlie man she loved. But Mr. 
Wheeler throws a fresh light upon the sto^3^ She had lost 
the ring, and in the absence of such evideiiee the Kshatriya 
conveniently forgot his engagemsnt to marry the daughter of a 
priest*. .... The question of why the Kshatriya was reluctant to 
acknowledge the daughter of a Brahman to be his wife, will be 
“ solved hereafter, when it will be seen that in the Vedic period 
the Brahman held an inferior rank to the Kshatriya. The 
" reason for the interpolation of the myth respecting the curse of 
Durvasa (the sage) will then, in like manner, become apparent ; 
it was intended to explain Ihe reluctance of the Kshatriya, 
without wounding the pride or lowering the presumption of the 
later Brahmans.^^ 

Santanu, the grandson of the Baja Bbdrata, had three sons, 
the two youngest of whom died without issue. The eldest son, 
BUishma, had taken a vow of celibacy, and refused to follow the 
ordinary custom of succpeding to his brothers^ wives. A great 
Brahman sage named Vyasa was consequently requested to inter- 
fere i and he became the father of two sons. The first of the 
widows shut her eyes in terror at beholding his gaunt aspect, 
and she gave birth to a blind son, named Dhritarashtra. The 
second widow became pallid with fear, and her son was called 
Pandu, or ' the pale,’ from his white completion. Dhritarashtra 
and Panda became the fathers of the Kauravas and the Pandavas, 
the rival cousins in the great war of Bh&rata. Now in this 
story as in the others, Brahmanical interpolations can be traced. 
The Bishi Vyasa is the subject of a vast mass of Brahmanical 
legend. His name signifies ^Hhe arranger,’^ from his having 
became famous as the compiler of the Mahd Bh&rata and the 
Ved?s;*and it may be remarked that he is introduced on all 
occasions, and generally in a supernatural manner, for the pur- 
pose of giving advice or relating legends, tending to Brahmanical 
aggrandisement. The story of his miraculous birth from a fish- 
girl named Matsya, inJEastern Bengal, herself the oflFspring of a 
stsArtling physiological process, is sufficient to throw discredit on 
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any event in vrhioh he is concerned. His introduction in this 
place is manifestly due to a desire to represent the great heroes 
of the house of Bh&rata as the descendants of a Brahman. 

Dhritarashtra being blind^ Pandu obtained the Baj^ and five 
son's were born to him, who were afterwards famous as the 
Pandavas. Here again Btahmanical falsification is not wanting. 
The legend asserts that Pandu, having been cursed by a 
Brahman, took a vow of celibacy: and his five sons are in 
consequence ascribed to Indra and Ydyu and other gods, whom 
he had permitted his two wives to invite to their embraces. 
To Dhritarashtra likewise a family was born, who were called 
the Kauravas, from their ancestor Kuru. These two families 
were brought up together in the palace at Hastin&pur, under 
the direction of Drona, a distinguished Kshatriya warrior. The 
compilers as usual have misrepresented Drona as a Bralr&anieal 
priest and preceptor, corresponding to the Ptirohita or family 
priest, who is so important a functionary in the modern 
Hindu system. As might be expected, great jealousy was 
felt by the sons of Dhritarashtra against the Pandavas, the 
princes of the younger branch of the royal family. This was 
dauscd partly by the circumstance that the father of the 
Pandavas had been the actual sovereign, and partly by their 
great superiority in all manly exercises, and the marked pre- 
ference which Drona, as an experienced warrior, naturally felt 
for his promising pupils. Accordingly, when the Maharaja 
Dhritarashtra, by the advice of Drona, celebrated at Hastind- 
pur an exhibition of arms, *a festival bearing a striking 
resemblance to the tournaments of feudal times in Europe, the 
feelings of the Kauravas were much embittered by the success of 
the Pandavas. Their chagrin was further intensified by their 
own failure, and their cousins’ success, in the attempt to 
regain for Drona the Baj of Panchak, which was the condition 
on which he had consented to • undertake the instruction of 
the princes. And thus, when the time came for Dhritarashtra 
to . nominate his heir, the Kauravas left no means untried to 
alter the determination of the king, whose choice had fallen 
on Tudhishthira, the eldest of the. Pandavas. For a long time 
he failed, even when he stipulated for a division of the Raj ; 
but at length he completely overcame his father’s scruples, and 
the weak Hng was prevailed on to send the Pandavas to 
Vdrmdvata or Allahabad, which even then is represented as 
'' a renowned city, rich in gold and jewels” ; there to dwell 
until he should recall them. 

With the journey of the Pandavas to Vdrandvata, Mr. 
Wheeler considers that the authentic tradition is lost in a later 
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fiction. Tho legend describes the magnificent reception of the 
Fandavas at that city ; and speaks of the College of holy men, 
where they paid every respect and reverence to the devoteeSi 
and received their blessings and good wishes; in return 
for which they bestowed costly presents on the College. But 
the Eauravas in the mean time had sent an emissary to V&ranfi- 
vata, with instructions to destroy Yudhishthira with his mother 
and brethren. This design was detected and frustrated. Bhima, 
one of the brothers^ put in operation against the agent of the 
Eauravas the very design which the latter had intended against 
their cousins^ by setting his house on fire when he was asleep. 
The flames spread to their own house ; but they made their 
escape into the jungle by a subterranean passage ; leaving behind 
them tbe apparent evidence of their own destruction in the 
charrea corpses of a Bhil woman and her five sons who had 
happened to be sleeping dt tho time within the building. 
Upon this episode Mr. Wheeler makes the following comment : 

The whole story turns upon burning the house of kinsmen, 
whilst those kinsmen are asleep inside ; and this idea would 
be altogether repugnant to the sentiment of honour which 
undoubtedly prevailed amongst the ancient Esbatriyas, who 
regarded an attack upon a sleeping enemy as a heinous crime,* 
But at the same time, this idea would be perfectly familiar 
'' to the Brahmanical compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata, who had 
only recently engaged in burning down the monasteries and 
'' temples of the Buddhists with all the deadly hate of religious 
“ persecutors. Again, the subordinate details of the fiction refer, 
in every way, to a later and more luxurious age. The city of 
Ydrandvata is said to have been famous for gold and jewels. 
The College of holy men to which the Fandavas were intro- 
duced on their arrival, is either Buddhist or Brahmanical; 
whilst the alleged magnificence of the house in which the 
Fandavas were lodged, and the presents of gold and jewels, 
silk and cloths, belong altogether to a late period of Hindu 
" civilisation. The story of the Bhil woman and her five sons 
who were burnt alive in the house, and originated the rumour 
that the Fandavas and their mother had perished in the flames, 
is also precisely one of those artificial turns in a narrative which 
'' betoj^the hand of the romancer or novelist. Altogether it 
seems most probable that the whole story is a later fiction, 


* Compare the story of the terrible revenge of Aswatth&ma, in the night 
of the last day of the great war ; where it will be seen that Aswatth^ma, 
even whilst bent upon being revenged on the murderer of his father, awoke 
his^sleeping enemy before slaying him. 
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introduced for the sole purpose of associating the Fandavas 
" with the famous city of Vdrandvata/^ (p. 102.) 

The Fandavas, having retired to Ekachakra, or Arrah, are 
described as living in the disguise of mendicant Brahmans. 
It was during their life here that their marriage took place } 
an event of so singular a character as to merit some degree 
of attention. Drupada, Raja of Fanchala, had a lovely daughter 
Draupadi, who was about to hold a Swayamvara ; a ceremonial 
which implies, as the name signifies, the right of choosing 
her own husband. The Fandavas, hearing of the proposed 
festival, determined to be present : and Arjuna, one of the 
brethren, was selected as their champion. His efforts were 
crowned with liuch success that he carried off the damsel from 
the crowd of suitors against*ivhom he had to contend in archery 
and ^er feats of strength and skill. It is to be remmbered 
that Arjuna appeared in the disgtiise of a Brahman ; and all 
the real Brahmans, hearing of his intention, attempted to 
dissuade him from the trial, for fear the Rajas should be offended 
against their order. But great was their joy at finding their 
representative the winner of t)ie prize. Equally great was* the 
disgust and indignation of the Rajas at the humiliation which 
they had suffered, and at the treachery, as they conceived, of 
Drupada, in inviting them to witness their own defeat. The 
Brahman^s life (they cried) is sacred, but down with the 
guilty race of Drupada !” The Fandavas, however, succeeded 
in carrying oft’ their prize, and returned with Draupadi to 
their mother, Kunti. On seeing her^ they cried “ O mother, 
we have made a fine acquisition this day.” Kunti, think- 
ing they referred to the spoils of the chase, replied, " Go 
you five brothers, and share it amongst you”. From this 
innocent remark the compilers of the Mfiha Bhfirata affected 
to consider that mighty results depended. All the persons 
concerned are described as being startled and shocked at Kunti^s 
words, which implied that Draupadi should not be given 
either to Arjuna, as the winner, or to Yudhishthira, as the eldest, 
but should be regarded as the joint wife of the five bethren. 
Accordingly, when the Raja Drupada, having learnt the true 
rank of the five brethren, sent the next day to congratulate 
them and to invite tliem to his house for the purpose of 
solefamising the marriage ceremony between Arjuna and l)rau- 
padi, he was met by the same difficulty. The mythical sage 
Vyasa appears, in his usual miraculous way, upon the scene, 
and declares that the will of heaven has already been decided 
by the words of Kunti, and that Draupadi must become the 
wife of the five brethren. They accordingly cwied her av?ay. 
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In this story we probably return to the true legend ; which 
is placed however in a false light by the compilers. They 
have affected to regard the marriage of one woman to five 
husbands as a thing so exceptional as to shock the social 
and religious sentiments of those concerned ; and they have, 
with dishonest ingenuity, extended the law that the commands 
of a mother are to be obeyed, to the absurd inference that a 
mother cannot recall her commands. But Mr. Wheeler makes 
some valuable observations tending to shew that polyandry as 
an institution was probably not unknown to the Vedic Aryans : 
and that the inference from Knntrs words, and the introduction 
of Vyasa to confirm that inference, were due to a desire to 
represent the customs of the earlier as identical with those of 
the later period. This practice, repulsive as it is to all 
civil Tsed ideas, whether Hindu or European, is still thikbustom 
amongst the Buddhists of Thibet ; where the elder brother 
possesses the exclusive privilege of choosing a wife, who hence- 
“ forth becomes the joint wife of all the brothers of the family. 
The origin of this depraved institution has been ascribed to 
various causes. It is said tojiavc been adopted as a means 
for preventing any undue increase in the members of tfie 
family \ an object of some importance when the whole means 
of subsistence possessed by a family is drawn from a certain 
definite area of cultivated land. Again, it may have sprung 
up amongst a pastoral people, where men are frequently 
" away from their homes for many months at a time, either 
to seek new pastures for their cattle, or to dispose of 
" the cattle amongst the people of the plains; and where, conse- 
quently, these duties would be undertaken by the brethren in 
'' turns, so that whilst some were away with the cattle, others 
'' would remain at home with the joint wife of the family. 
Amongst the ancient Kshatriyas, however, the practice may 
have arisen from another 'cause. The/ were essentially a 
“ martial and a conquering race, amongst whom the ties of 
domestic life are always less valued, than amongst a more 
industrious and settled population. They had migrated at some 
primeval epoch from their cradle in Central Asia to seek new 
homes to the eastward of the Indus; and under such circum* 
stances they would naturally bring with them as few 
women as possible. But whilst the sexual instinct” will 
yield for a time to that more imperious instinct which 
“ drives men to seek subsistence in a foreign soil, it will 
speedily find a gratification even in the most revolting 
practices, unless controlled by the dictates of sentiment or 
“Treason.” (p. 116.) 
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The real character of the progress of the colony is indicated 
by the next step in the history. The Kauravas^ alarmed at the 
news that the Pandavas were alive and had strengthened them- 
selves by an alliance with the Raja Drupada^ are represented as 
holding a council^ the result of which was that they offered the 
Pandavas a division of the kingdom. This supposed division, 
however, was in reality nothing more than an extension of the 
settlement along the valley of the Jumna. The emigrants 
settled on the right bank of the river some little distance to the 
south of Delhi, and therefore about eighty miles from Hasiin- 
&pur. There they burnt down the jungle and founded the city 
of Indra-prastha. 

This episode of the burning of the jungle, it may be remarked, 
as it isolated in the Mahd Bharata, can be looked upon as a 
strong Vgument in favour of what we have called the mytho- 
logical interpretation of the story. We give it in Mr. 
Wheeler^s version : 

" Now it came to pass that Krishna paid a visit to the 
Pandavas at Indra-prastha, and Arjuna invited him to go 
out hunting in the great forest of Khandava. So every- 
'' thing was made ready, and Arjuna went out with Krishna 
to hunt in the great forest ; and when they came to a 
pleasant spot they sat down and drank wine, whilst the 
musicians played before them, and the singers and story- 
tellers amused them with songs and stories. At length 
on a certain day a Brahman came to Krishna and Arjutia ; and 
'' he was very large and fat, and his colour was yellow, and 
his form was frightful to behold ; but when Krishna and 
Arjuna saw the Brahman, they received him with great respect, 
and seated him beside themselves. The Brahman then said, 
^ I am Agni (fire), and a great Rislii has offered sacrifice 
“ and poured oil upon the altar for the space of twelve years, 
so that my strengfh is gone and my colour has become yellow 
from drinking up the oil ; I therefore desired to consume 
the great forest of Khandava, so that my strength and colour 
might return again to me ; but whenever I began to devour 
" the forest, Indra poured down abundance of rain and 
quenched the fire, for he is desirous of preserving the great 
serpents who are dwelling in that jungle ; I therefore Jje^ech 
you, O Krishna and Arjuna, to protect rne from Indra.’ 
At these words Arjuna agreed to make war against Indra, 
" if Agni would provide him with celestial weapons ; and Agni 
then gave Arjuna the bow which is called Gandiva, together 
with two quivers, and a chariot having the monkey-god 
^ for its standard. Then Arjuna and Krishna fought Indra, 
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and Agiii devoured the forest of Khandava ; and all the ser- 
pents were devoured likewise, excepting their Raja Takshaka, 
" who escaped from the burning/^ (p. 140). 

Mr, Wheeler^s comment upon this passage is conformable to his 
ordinary method of interpretation. The meaning of this myth, 

as far as it bears upon the clearing of the forest, will now be obvi- 
" ous. A Scythic tribe of Nagas were located in the jungle of 
Khandava, and naturally objected to the conflagration, which 
was however ultimately carried out. The actual burning of the 
" forest, and war against the Scythic Nagas, seem to have been 
famous in Kshatriya tradition ; and hence the gods and 
Brahmans, and especially Krishna, are associated with it. 
“ There is also a religious meaning in the piyth which will 
be discussed hereafter (p. 1^1.) The religious question 
being 4*eserved to the third volume, we are unfor^nately 
left in doubt as to what .this meaning may be. 

Now to any one given to mythological interpretation, this 
legend will appear very significant. We seem here to come 
across the precise manner in which accounts of natural pheno- 
mena were transformed into stories of human or divine beings. 
Indra and Agni cannot be misunderstood; because, though 
personified, they are not transformed ; they have not lost their 
original meanings. But this transformation has, it may 
readily be suggested, actually taken place with Krishna and 
Arjuna. The question therefore arises, what meaning can be 
assigned to these latter names, considering them as representai- 
tive of natural powers ? Indra of course is the firmament with 
its waters ; and Agni i& the fire. Krishna, in later Sanskrit, 
means black ; but the adjective may well be a. derivative from 
the substantive, and we can connect the word with the root Kri^ 
to do. Krishna may then be the name of the toiling sun, who 
goes through his labours exactly as lie does in the myth of Hercules. 
Tliis inference is supported by ihe fact that Krishna is elsewhere 
represented sometimes as a mighty Raja, sometimes as a cow- 
herd. In both of these capacities lie might easily be the sun. 
The first is too obvious to need remark. The representation of 
the sun as a cowherd would be connected with that poetical 
fancy, already mentioned, which spoke of the days of the year 
as the cows of Indra, conducted across the heavenly fields by the 
sun.-p-it may be added that Krishna, alike in his great strength 
and his radiant good-humour, bears a strong resemblance to 
Samson ; and the possible solar character of Samson has been 
previously pointed out. Again, who is Arjuna? The name 
means bright^^ and it appears in the Vedic hymns under the 
name Arjuni, where it is applied to the bright and glistening 
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dawn. There is little doubt that this is transformed in Greek 
legend into the name Argynnis, beloved of Agamemnon : one 
of the many myths relating to the dawn^ the bride of the sun. 
The epithet Aijuna, in its masculine form, is evidently applicable 
to the sun : and thus these two names Krishna and Aquna, 
distinct, but united in the legend, might represent two different 
attributes of the same object. We can extend the same 
interpretation to the serpents befriended by Indra. The dark- 
ness that lies coiled around the dawn is, as we have seen, 
always represented by a serpent or dragon, such as those 
slain by the solar heroes Hercules, Perseus and Bellerophon ; 
and (if we may apply the same method to Christian legend) 
by St. Michael and St. George But that power also 
which imprisons and confines the rain-cloud we have already 
seen to be called by the name Ahi, or serpent. It is true 
that in that passage, as in others of similar character, 
Indra is represented as being at perpetual war with this 
serpent, in order to pour down showers of rain upon the 
earth. But it can easily be conceived possible, and indeed 
we have Mr. Wheeler’s express authority for the statement 
(p. 16) that the name has been transferred from the 
serpent to the clouds themselves; just as in the case of 
the Sphinx, whose dark enigmas were the unintelligible mutter- 
ings of the thunder^cloud. In this case it would of course be 
natural to represent Indra as the friend and protector of the 
cloud serpents : and the meaning of the myth would at once 
become apparent. The destruction of the forest and its serpents 
by Krishna and Arjuna in conjunction with the yellow Brah- 
man, Agni, and in opposition to Indra, will be the poetical 
way of saying, The sun, in his strength and his brightness, 
with yellow glare and fiery front, has dried up the rain-clouds 
" and scorched the face of heaven.^’ 

It is evident therefore that the application of the mytho- 
logical theory to this episode is possible; and if the resemblance ‘ 
is an accident it is a very remarkable one. And it must be 
remembered that it is not possible to allow the mythological 
interpretation in this case and to refuse it in others. That 
answer might be given if the names of the characters were 
confined to the episode under consideration ; but Krishna and 
Aquna are found in almost every page of the Mahd Bh frdta ; 
and if this interpretation holds good once, it holds good always, 
and the story of the great war of Bharata, like the siege of 
Troy, becomes a legend of the labours and the victories of 
the sun. Are we, on this evidence, to adopt such an explana- 
tion ? The strongest argument against this interpretation lies 
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in the si^nifioant fewness of those passages in the life of 
Aquna which are sacceptible of it. This episode^ and perbape 
another^*^ are so far as we can discover, the only instances in 
which an explanation by reference to natural phenomena is 
at once suggested to us. But if this explanation is the true 
one, we have a right to expect the non-natural or mythological 
interpretation forced upon us in the great majority of instances, 
not merely in an isolated passage here and there. Some, too, 
of the most significant characteristics in the life of Arjuna are 
positively inconsistent with the solar theory. 

What explanation, for example, can be given of the five 
brethren, two of whom at least are equally prominent in the 
story with himself : wliile in all well-accredited ^myths, the solar 
hero stands out in conspicuous ajid solitary relief? If there is 
one attribute, again, which must always distinguish a so]^ hero, 
it will be a fierce and untying hatred towards the serpents of 
darkness : but in one part of the legend Arjuna is represented 
as actually in love with a Naga damsel, and as becoming the 
ancestor of the Naga Rajas. Further, Mr. Wheeler gives too 
exhaustive an account of the Nagas to leave much doubt as 
to their real nature. These* Scytliic Nagas worshipped the 
serpent as a national deity, and adopted it as a national 
emblem, and from these circumstances they appear to have 
derived the name of Nagas, or serpents. The seats of 
these Nagas were not confined to India, for they have left 
traces of their belief in almost every religious system, as 
well as in almost every country of the ancient world. They 
appear to have entereTd India at some remote period, and to 
have pushed their way towards the east and south ; but 
whether they preceded the Aryans, or whether they followed 
the Aryans, is a point which has not yet been decided. In 
process of time these Nagas became identified with serpents, 
and the result has been a .strange confusion in the ancient 
myths between serpents and human beings; between the deity 
and emblem of the Nagas and the Nagas themselves. The 
great historic fact in connection with tlie Nagas, which stands 
" prominently forward in Hindu myths, is the fierce persecution 
‘‘ which they suffered at the hands of the Brahmans. The des- 
“ truction of serpents at the burning of the forest of Khandava, 


• The legend in which Aijuna recovera the cows stolen by the Kauravas 
aecnis to point to the cattle of liidra stolen by Bala, and to the myth 
of Hercules and Cacus, before-inentiuned ; but the incident is so natural 
an accompaniment of the border warfare then existing, that little stress 
can be laid upon it. 
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the terrible sacrifice of serpents which forms one of the opening 
scenes in the Mahd Bhfirata^ and the supernatural exploits of 
the youthful Krishna against the serpents sent to destroy him, 
are all expressions of Brahmanical hatred against the Nagas. 
“ Ultimately this antagonism merged into that deadly conflict 
between the Brahman and the Buddhist, which after a 
“ lengthened period of religious warfare terminated in the 
triumph of the Brahman. Prom these data it would appear 
that the Nagas were originally a race distinct from the 
" Aryans, and wholly without the pale of Brahmanism ; that 
those who became Buddhists were either crushed or driven 
out of India during the age of Brahmanical revival ; and 
that the remainder have become converted to Brahmanism, 
" and appear to be regarded as an inferior order of Kshatriyas.* 
But there is a vitality in certain religious ideas which seems 
'' to render them immortal ; and whilst the Nagas as a people 
" have almost disappeared from the Indian continent, the 
" worship of serpents, or a reverential fear of serpents as divine 
beings, is still to be found deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Hindu. The general question perhaps properly belongs to the 
history of the Hindu religion ; but it should be distinctly borne 
in mind whilst considering every legend which seems to point 
to the Nagas.^^ (p. 146.) It is indeed easy to conceive how the 
snake, in countries where it abounded, would be one of the first 
objects of worship. Its mysterious power of life and death, 
and its disappearance beneath the ground, mark it out in an 
especial manner as the deity of the under-world. The fact of the 
worship is certain. It prevails largely in the northern and 
eastern districts of Bengal, and in the Madras presidency. But 
Munnipore, between Bengal and Burmah, is the chief seat of the 
worship. ^^The people appear to be a genuine relic of the 
ancient Nagas. They are a barbarous race, who have as yet 
learnt very little Brahmanism from their Hindu neighbours. 

" They have no early marriages, and no ideas of sa^i, and their 
widows remarry. The Raja's deity and ancestor is a serpent, 
and a cavity is shown in which the ancestral deity resides, and 
" the throne of the Raja is fixed over the cavity." (p. 149.) 

We have seen the Pandavas building their town at Indra- 
prastha, clearing the jungle of Khandava, and driving out the 
Scythian tribe known as the Nagas. They had thus fo-vwded 


♦ This ia the opinion of Sir, H. M, Elliot, and is confirmed by the pre- 
sent status of the Naga tribe in the neighbourhood of the Munnipore valley, 
who, whenever they profess Hinduism, at once receive the thread of the 
Eshatriya. — McCulloch's Account of Hdunnipore. (p, 18.^ , 
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a new Raj ; and after a period of twelve years of prosperity, 
they determined to invite their kinsmen and neighbours to a 
Rajasuya, or royal sacrifice, and in the presence of all, to inaugu- 
rate their eldest brother Yudhishthira as Raja of Khandava- 
prastha. For this purpose it was necessary to subdue every 
other nation or tribe to their authority, and consequently the 
four younger Pandavas are represented amid a mass of 1‘abulous 
matter, as going out with their arms into the four quarters of 
the world, and taking tribute from all the Rajas. As might be 
expected,, the exaggerations of the story are most marvellous ; 
but the actual ceremonial seems to have been simple and inter- 
esting. A chieftain, newly established in a country, invites bis 
neighbours to a friendly gathering and feast, thfe real purport of 
the meeting being to assert his J)ower to maintain his own 
authority in his Raj. But as time went on, and the luxury and 
power of the Rajas assumed* enormous proportions, the bards 
and eulogists, who chauuted the ancient story before the later 
Rajas, could scarcely have related the j^rimitive details of olden 
time in which Princesses milked the cows, and Princes tilled 
the land.^^ At any rate, thc.Rajasuya was completed, anjjL 
Yudhishthira acknowledged as Raja by his neighl)onrs. 

The Pandavas, to the delight of the reader, whose sympathies 
are always on their side, now seem to have reached the height 
of worldly prosperity; but alas! Nemesis is watching them. 
The Kauravas, jealous of their cousins^ power, lay a trap for 
them. The means adopted is to invite the Pandavas, under the 
guise of friendship, to a» gambling match at Hastinapur, and to 
use the unscrupulous skill of their uncle Sakuni in robbing 
them of their property. The invitation, when sent, was as a 
point of honour accepted ; and the brethren, with their wife 
and mother, proceeded to Ilastindpur. The scene that follows is 
too good to be mutilated : — 

And when the assembly had all taken their places, Sakuni 
said to Yudhishthira : — ^ The ground here has all been pre- 
" pared, and the dice are ready : come now, I pray you, and 
" play a game.' But Yudhishthira was disinclined, and replied : 
" — ' I will not play excepting upon fair terms ; but if you will 
^ pledge yourself to play without artifice or deceit, I will accept 
" vo ur c hallenge. ' Sakuni said : — ^ If yuu are so fearful of 
“ losing you had better not play at all. ' At these words 
Yudhishthira was wroth and replied : — have no fear either 
in play or war : but let me know with whom I am to play, and 
who is to pay me if I win. ' So Duryodhana came forward 
" and said : — ' I am the man against whom you are to play, and 
r shall lay my stakes against your stakes : but my uncle Sakuni 
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will throw the dice for me. ^ Then Yudhishthira said 
What manner of game is this, where one man throws the dice 
''and another lays the stakes?^ Nevertheless he accepted the 
" challenge, and he and Sakuni began to play* * 

" So Yudhishthira and Sakuni sat down to play, and whatever 
'' Yudhishthira laid as stakes, Duryodhanalaid something of equal 
" value : but Yudhishthira lost every game. He first lost a very 
" beautiful pearl : next a thousand bags, each containing a 
" thousand pieces of gold : next a piece of gold so pure that it 
" was as soft as wax ; next a chariot set with jewels, and hung 
" all round with golden balls : next a thousand war elephants 
" with golden howdahs set with diamonds : next a lakh of slaves 
" all dressed with good garments ; next a lakh of beautiful slave- 
" girls all dressed from head to foot with golden ornaments : 
" next all the remainder of his goods : next all his cattle : and 
" then the whole of bis Raj, excepting only the lands which had 
'' been granted to the Brahmans. 

" Now when Yudhishthira had lost his Raj, the Chieftains 
'' present in the pavilion were of opinion that he should cease 
"to play, but be would not listen to their words, but per- 
sisted in the game. And he staked all the goods belong- 
" ing to his brothers and he lost them, and he staked his 
" two younger brothers, on% after the other, and ho lost them ; 
" and he then staked Arjuna, and Bhima, and finally himself: 
" and he lost every game. Then Sakuni said to him ' You 
" have done a bad act, Yudhishthira, in gaming away yourself 
" and becoming a slave. But now stake your wife Draupadi, 
" and if you win the game you will again be free.' And Yudliish- 
" thira answered and said : ‘ I will stake Drawpadi !' And all 
" assembled were greatly troubled and thought evil of Yudhish- 
" thira, and his uncle Vidur a put his hand to his head, and fainted 
" away : whilst Bhishma and Drona turned deadly pale, and 
many of the company were very sorrowful ; but Duryodhana 
" and his brother Duhsasaua, and some others of the Kauravas, 
" were glad in their hearts, and plainly manifested their joy. 
" Then Sakuni threw the dice, and won Draupadi for Duryo- 
" dhana. 

" Then all in that assembly were in great consternation, and 
" the Chieftains gazed upon one another without saying a 
" word, and Duryodhana said to his uncle Vidura : ' now 
" and bring Draupadi hither, and bid her sweep the rooms.' 
^ But Yidura cried out against him with a loud voice and said 
" ' What wickedness is this I will you order a woman who is of 
" noble birth, and the wife of your own kinsman to become a 
household slave ? But Draupadi has not beqome your sl&ve. 
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for Yudhishthira lost himself before he staked his wife^ and 
having firet become a slave^ he could no longer have power to 
stake Draupadi/ Vidura then turned to the assembly and 
said : — ^ Take no heed to the words of Duryodbana^ for he has 
lost his senses this day/ Duryodhaiia then said : — * A curse 
" be upon this Vidura, who will do nothing that I desire him/ 
After this Duryodbana called one of his servants and 
desired him to ^o to the lodgings of the Pandavas and 
bring Draupadi into the pavilion. And the man departed 
“ out and went to the lodgings of the Pandavas, and entered 
the presence of Draupadi, and said to her : ' Raja Yudhishthira 
has played you away, and you have become the slave of 
Raja Duryodhana : So come now and da your duty like 
the other slave girls.^ And Draupadi was astonished at these 
" words, and exceedingly wroth, and she replied : — ' Whose 
slave was I that I could be gambled away ? And who is such 
a senseless fool as to gamble away his own wife V The 
'' servant said : — ^ Raja Yudhishthira has lost himself and his 
five brethren and you also to Raja Duryodhana ; and you cannot 
make any objection : rise, therefore, and go to the house of 
the Raja/ Then Draupadi cried out ^ Go you now and 
“ enquire, whether Raja Yudhishthira lost me first or himself 
first : for if he played away himself first, he could not stake 
“ rae.^ So the man returned to the assembly and put the 
question to Yudhishthira ; but Yudhishthira bowed down his 
** head with shame, and answered not a word. 

Then Duryodhana was filled with wrath, and he cried out 
" to his servant : — ^ Wfiat waste of words is this I Go you and 
bring Draupadi hither that, if she has aught to say, she may 
'' say it ill the presence of us all/ And the man essayed to go 
but he beheld the wrathful countenance of Bhima, and he was 
sore afraid, and he refused to go, and remained where he was. 
Then Duryodhana sent his brother Duhsasana ; and Duhsasana 
went his way to the lodgings of Draupadi and said ' Raja 
Yudhishthira has lost you in play to Raja Duryodhana, and he 
has sent for you. So arise now, and wait upon him according 
to his commands ; and if you have any thing to say, you can 
say it in the presence of the assembly.^ Draupadi replied 
‘ The death of the Kauravas is not far distant, since they 
“ cail^o such deeds as these/ And she rose up in great 
trepidation and set out, but when she came near to the 
palace of the Maharaja, she turned aside from the pavilion 
where the chieftains were assembled, and ran away with 
all speed towards the apartments of the women. And Duhsa* 
** Sana hastened after her, and seized her by her hair which 
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" was very dark and long, and dragged her by main force 
into the pavilion before all the chieftains. And she cried 
out : ^ Take your hands from off me ! ^ And Duhsasana heeded 
" not her words but said ; * You are now a slave-girl, and slave 
" girls cannot complain of being touched By the hands of men.^ 
When the chieftains thus beheld Draupadi, they hung down 
their heads from shame ,* and Draupadi called upon the elders 
" amongst them, such as Bhishma and Drona, to acquaint her 
'' whether or no Yudhishthira had gamed away himself before 
he had staked her : but they likewise held down their heads and 
“ answered not a word. Then she cast her eyes upon the Fanda- 
vas, and her glance was like the stabbing of a thousand daggers, 
and they moved not hand or foot to help her ; for when Bhima 
would have stepped forward to deliver her from the hands 
" of Duhsasana, Yudhishthira commanded him to forbear and 
both he and the younger Pandavds were obliged to obey the 
commands of their elder brother. And when Duhsasana 
saw that Draupadi was turning her eyes towards the Pandavas 
he took her by the hand and drew her another way, and said ; — 
« ^ Why, O slave I are you turning your eyes about you?* And 
when Kama and Sakuni heard Duhsasana calling her a slave 
they cried out : — * Well said ! Well said !* 

Then Draupadi wept very bitterly, and appealed to all the 
assembly, saying ; — * All of you have wives and children of 
" your own, and will you permit me to be treated thus ? I ask 
" you one question, and I pray you to answer it*. Duhsasana 
then broke in, and spoke foul language to her and used her 
" rudely, so that her veil come off in his hands. And Bhima 
could restrain his wrath no longer, and spoke vehemently 
"to Yudhishthira: and Arjuna reproved him for his anger 
against his elder brother but Bhima answered ; — ^ I will 
" thrust my hands into the fire before these wretches 
" shall treat my wife in this maimer before my eyes.* Then 
" Duryodhana said to Draupadi : — ^ Come now, I pray you 
" and sit upon my thigh I* ^ But Bhima gnashed his teeth, 

" and cried out with a loud voice ^ Hear my vow this day ! 
" If for this deed I do not break the thigh of Duryodhana, 

" and drink the blood of Duhsasana, I am not the son of 
"Kunti!*** (p. 178-182.) 

^ Duryodhana, however, was not even now content wfen his 
victory ; and he prevailed on the blind old Baja to let them 
play one more game. 

" And the Mahdraja granted the request of his son, and 
" messengers were sent to bring back the brethren ; and the 
" Pandavas obeyed the command of their unoje, and returned 
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to his presence ; and it was agreed upon that Yudhishthira 
should play one more game with Sakuni> and that if Yudhish* 
thira won^ the Kauravas were to go into exile^ and that if 
Sakuni won^ the Panda vas were to go into exile; and that 
the exile was toislis for twelve years, and one year more, 
and during that thirteenth year, those who were in exile 
were to dwell in any city they pleased, but to keep themselves 
" so concealed that the others should never discover them ; and 
that if the others did discover them before the thirteenth 
year was over, then those who were in exile were to continue 
so for another thirteen years. So they sat down again to 
play, and Sakuni had a set of cheating dice as before and 
with them he won the game. • 

'' When Duhsasana saw that Sakuni had won the game, he 
danced about for joy ; and he cried out ^ Now is established 
the Raj of Duryodhana.^ But Bhima said ^ Be not 
“ elated with joy, but remember my words : the day will come 
when I will drink your blood, or I am not the son of Kunti.^ 
And the Pandavas, seeing that they had lost, threw off their 
garments, and put on deer-skins, and prepared to depart into the 
forest with their wife and mother, and their priest Dhaumysf ; 
‘^butVidura said to Yudhishthira: — ^Your mother is old and 
unfitted to travel, so leave her under my care f and the 
Pandavas did so. And the brethren went out from the assembly 
hanging down their heads with shame, and covering their faces 
with their garments ; but Bhima threw out his long arms and 
looked at the Kauravas furiously, and Draupadi spread her long 
black hair over her* face and wept bitterly. And Draupadi 
“ vowed a vow, saying : — ^ My hair shall remain dishevelled from 
this day, until Bhima shall have slain Duhsasana and drunk his 
blood ; and then he shall tie up my hair again whilst his 
hands are dripping with the blood of Duhsasana.' ” (pp. 
183-184.) 

We have no space to follow the Pandavas in the deeply 
interesting story of their thirteen years' exile. Their adventures 
are various and wonderful ; but they all present the same cliar- 
acteristics of later embellishment : the object of the compilers 
being, as before, to maintain the association of the Pandavas 
with the worship of Krishna, their intimate relations with the 
greats gods, and the reverence which they paid to Brahmans. 
The years of their exile came to an end, and negotiations 
were commenced with the view of effecting the restoration of 
the Pandavas to their Baj. The latter were not as powerless 
as might be supposed ; for besides their long-standing alliance . 
with their father-in-law, the Baja Drupada, they had succeeded 
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in gaining the friendship and support of the powerful Baja 
of Vir&ta, in whose service they had lived in disguise during 
the last jrear of their exile. They could rely also on the 
powerful aid of Krishna^ who was their ambassador throughout 
their negotiations with the Kauravas.^^'IThese negotiations, 
however, through the self-willed obstinacy of Duryodbana came 
to an end, and no alternative remained but war. 

The hostile armies met on the plain of Kurukshetra. The 
description of the battle, or rather the war, for it lasted 
eighteen days, is in the highest degree gi-and and exciting. 
We seem to be reading over again, but with infinitely greater 
variety of events, the Homeric epic. The conflict of masses of 
men is relieved by single combats : and the hopes of the reader, 
carried away by the vivid picture, are alternately raised and 
depressed with the varying fortunes of the side to which he 
has given his sympathy. We give an extract or two, almost 
at random. 

And the sun set in the heavens, but the warriors would 
not stay the battle in the evening as they had done on all the 
" previous days of the war, bijt they fought on and cared not 
** for food or sleep ; and there was much slaughter, for every man 
'' was in great wrath. And when the darkness came on they 
fought at hazard, not knowing friend from foe. And the night 
became terrible beyond all telling; fathers slew their sons and 
sons their fathers, and they cut and hewed like men that were 
mad. Then Yudhishthira, seeing that the darkness was filling 
“ the plain with unutterable horror, ordered many lighted torches 
to be brought ; and every man took a torch and fought with 
" it in his hand, and ten torches were fastened to every chariot. 
'' And the whole plain of Kurukshetra was as light as day ; and 
the golden cuirasses of the Rajas were as radiant as the sun ; 
and the jewels on their arms and hands sparkled in the glare, 
and the swords and spears flashed like lightning. And they 
threw large stones at each other, and hurled chariot-wheels ; 
and when a man threw his enemy down he cut off his head, and 
** carried it in his hand ; and their mouths were stained with 
blood as they thirsted for the blood of each other, and the 
plain was filled with dead corpses.^' (p. 815.) 

In the next extract we see the Pandavas exacting a terrible 
vengeance for the insults they had endured. ^ 

All this while Bhima had engaged in a deadly conflict 
with Kama and Duryadhana ; when Duryadhana^s brother, 
Duhsasana, came up to their aid, and shooting an arrow from 
one side, he slew. Bhima's charioteer. Now Duhsasana was 
that wicked Kaurava who had dragged Draupadi into the 
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gambling pavilion^ and treated her like a slave girl ; and Bhima 
had sworn a great oath that the day should come when he would 
** drink the blood of Duheasana. And when Bhima saw Duhsa- 
Sana he was filled with wrath ; and he aimed such a stroke at 
Dnhsasana with his'^ace^ that he drove him^ chariot and alb 
to the distance of a bow-shot ; and Dnhsasana fall with such 
force to the ground that he broke all his bones^ whilst 
** his chariot was dashed to pieces. Duhsasana trembled for a 
moment^ and began to give up the ghost^ when Bhima 
running up to him lifted him from the ground and whirled 
him round his head, and shouted with a loud voice ^ O 
“ Kauravas I Behold Duhsasana has come to the aid of Kama, 
and see how I have smitten him : whoever ^f you has suffi- 
cient strength and courage, let him come and release Duhsasana 
'' from Yny hands ! ^ No one, however, dared to approach, and 
Bhima continued thus ^ This day I fulfil my vow against 
the man who insulted Draupadi ! ^ Then setting his foot on 
the breast of Duhsasana, he drew his sword, and cut off the 
head of his enemy ; and holding his two hands to catch the 
blood, he drank it off, crying out : — ^ Ho ! ho ! never did I taste 
anything in this world so sweet as this blood.^ At this sigKt 
the Kauravas began to weep very bitterly, whilst the Pandavas 
rejoiced, and the Kauravas threw away their arms and fied, 
saying : — ^ This is not a man, for if he were, he would not 
" drink human blood ! ^ (p. 327.) 

The great war terminated on the eighteenth day in the utter 
rout and destruction of .the Kauravas, only three of whom were 
left alive on the field. The account of the return of the 
Pandavas to Hastindpur, and of the grief and recrimination 
of the blind old king for the extermination of his sons and 
kinsmen, is affecting in the highest degree. A reconciliation 
was however effected ; and the Pandavas resumed the kingdom 
which had belonged to their father. It wa&r indeed but a hollow 
truce; the guilt of blood could not be forgiven; and Dhrita- 
rashtra leaves the hateful society of his nephews, and retires 
to the jungle to die. Before his death however Vyasa the sage 
re- appears, and promises the widows and kinsmen of those that 
were slain in the war, that they shall once more see the faces of 
those they love. The description of this event is one of the 
graiiltest passages in the whole poem ; and we give it entire. 

After this, whilst all were talking together of the husbands 
and the sons and the kinsfolk whom they had lost in the great 
war of Mah& Bh&rata, the sage Vyasa appeared amongst them, 
and said ' I will this day heal all your griefs : Go you all 
to the river Ganges, and bathe therein, and there each one 
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of you shall behold the kinsmen for whom you have been 
sorrowing/ So they all went down to the river^ and chose a 
bathing-place for themselves and families ; and Vyasa said to 
them : — ^ You shall see this night all whom you desire/ And 
the day passed away so slowly, that it seemed like a whole year 
to them^ biiit at last the sun went* down^ and they all bathed in 
” the river by command of Vj'^asa, and said their prayers, and 
went and stood near him; and Baja Yudhishthira and his bre- 
thren were on the side of Vyasa, and Maharaja Dhritarashtra 
stood before them, and everybody else stood wherever places 
“ could be found. Vyasa then went into the water and prayed and 
bathed ; and he then came out and stood by Dhritarashtra and 
" Yudhishthira, «and called out the names of each of the persons 
who had been slain, one bj one. At that moment the river 
began to foam and boil, and a great noise was heard rising out of 
the waters, as though all the slain men were once again alive, 
and as though they and their elephants and their horses were 
** bursting into loud cries, and all the drums and trumpets and 
other instruments of music of both armies were striking up 
" together. The whole assembly were astonished at this mighty 
^ tempest, and some were smitten with a terrible fear, when 
suddenly they saw Bhishma and Drona in full armour seated in 
their chariots, and ascending out of the watei*s, with all their 
armies arrayed as they were on the first day of the Mah& 
Bhdrata. Next came forth Abhimanyu, the heroic son of 
Arjuna, and the five sons of Draupadi, and the son of Bhima 
with his army of Asuras. After them came Kama, and 
Duryodhana, and Sakuni, and Duhsasana, and the other sons 
" of Dhritarashtra, all in full parade seated upon their chariots, 
together with many other warriors and Rajas who had been 
slain. All appeared in great glory and splendour, and more 
" beautiful than when they were alive; and all came with their 
own horses and ohariots and banners and arms. And every 
one was in perfect friendship with each other, for enmity 
had departed from amongst them ; and each one was pre- 
ceded by his bards and eulogists who sang his praises ; and 
very many singing men and dancing girls appeared with 
them, singing and dancing. Now, when these warriors 
had come out of the river, their widows and orphans and 
“ kinsfolk were overjoyed, and not a trace of grief re-^xained 
“ amongst them ; and widows went to their husbands, and 
daughters to their fathers, and mothers to their sons, and 
sisters to their brothers, and all the fifteen years of sorrow 
which had passed since the war of the Maha Bh&rata were for- 
gotten in the ecstasy of seeing each other again. Thus the 
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night passed away in the fulness of joy ; but when the morning 
had dawned^ all the dead mounted their chariots and horseSj 
and disappeared ; and those who had gathered together to be- 
hold them prepared to depart. And Vyasa the sage said that 
" the widows who wished to ^ rejoin their dead husbands might 
do so : and all the widows went and bathed in the Ganges^ 
'' and came out of the water again^ and kissed^ one by one^ the 
feet of Dhritarashtra and Gandhari ; and then went and drowned 
" themselves in the river ; and through the prayers of Vyasa 
" they all went to the places they wished^ and obtained their 
several desires.^^ (pp. 439 — 441.) 

The interest of the poem now rapidly culminates ; and the 
closing scene pourtrays the resignation of«the kingdom by 
Yudhishthira^ and the retirement of the Pandavas to the 
Himalaya Mountains. 

After this^ Arjuna returned towards Hastinapur, and on his 
way he met with Vyasa the sage ; and Vyasa told him that 
his prosperity was now at an end, and that his strength had 
" gone from him, and that he would no more be able to string 
his bow ; and that his worldly reign was over, and he must now 
think only of the salvation of his soul. When Arjuna reached 
Hastindpur he told Baja Yudhishthira and his brethren all that 
" had occurred, and of the advice which had been given to him 
by Vyasa ; and they were much grieved at the tidings brought 
by Arjuna, and determined one and all to follow the counsel 

" which had been given by the sage 

Yudhishthira then t^ook olF his earrings and necklace, and 
all the jewels from his fingers and arms, and all his royal 
raiment; and he and his brethern, and their wife Draupadi, 
" clothed themselves after the manner of devotees in vestments 
" made of the bark of trees. And the five brethren threw the 
fire of their domestic sacrifices and cookery into the Ganges, 
" and went forth from the •city following each other. First 
walked Yudhishthira, then Bhima, then ^juna, then Nakula, 
then Sahadeva, then Draupadi, and then a dog. And they 
went though the country of Banga towards the rising of the 
sun and after passing through many lands they reached the 
Himalaya Mountains, and there they died one after the other, 
and were transported to the heaven of Indra.^^ (pp. 453-454.) 
Wctave been unable for want of space to give any account 
of Mr. Wheeler’s examination of the celebrated Horse-sacrifice 
of the Raja Yudhishthira, or of his able and original treatment 
of the life and worship of Krishna, the relations of Buddhism 
to Brahmanism, the Sail rite, and many other equally interest- 
ing topics. But we have been able, we hope, to show the 
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readers of this Review^ that Mr. Wheeler^s work is a most 
valuab] e contribution to Indian history. Until his book appeared^ 
the character of those legends which are the Bible^ the News- 
paper^ and the Library^’ to the inhabitants of India^ was 
utterly unknown to all but a few professed scholars. Now he 
who runs may read them^ with Ho less profit than pleasure. 
Mr. Wheeler has succeeded in investing the early history of 
India with all the charm of a novel. The orthodox Brahman 
will no doubt^ be chagrined at finding the mighty hero Bhdrata 
displayed as a petty chieftain over an insignificant tract of 
territory. He may be enraged at the proposition that his order 
have not been free from the infirmities of human nature^ and 
have garbled, to^ their own aggrandisement, records of which 
they have had the sole custody for many generations. But we 
believe and hope that to Europeans and Hindus alike this book 
will be acceptable, as a fearless attempt to clear away, by a 
masterly criticism, the clouds which have hitherto obscured 
early Indian history. 
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ANCIENT ASSAM. 

Aut. X.— 1. The Maha Bharata. 

Z. The Jowrml of the Aeiaiie Society of fiengal. 

■ 

A ll ancient history shades off into the mists of the legendary ; 

and. the history of Ass^m is no exception. But even myths 
have their value. They hold scattered rays of light which, 
when focused, help us to discern some of the realities of the 
olden times. Indeed, whenever we find a mythus forming 
an integral part of the ancient memorials of a people, we may 
safely conclude that there is* in it a substratum of histone 
truth. 

The history of ancient Assam, the outlines of which we are 
about to attempt, belongs to the general history and chronology 
of India, and in this is its chief value. Points of special 
interest may here and there reward us for the trouble of wading 
through prolix local histories and sifting marvellous legends ; 
but we shall be content* if we succeed in producing a readable 
narrative of times and events that are already all but swallowed 
up in fable. 

We must go back to a period beyond the boundary-line of 
legitimate history for the earliest mention of Assam ; for, there 
can be no doubt that properly organized states existed in this 
region long before the struggle between Brahminists and 
Budhists celebrated in the Maha Bharata, and that in those 
remote times Assam had a powerful voice in the affairs of the 
Indian continent. In the upper portion of the valley, in the 
section known in ancient annals as the Bidhorbo country, there 
were, at the time referred to, two princes whose names have 
been ^ved from oblivion by their association with the history 
of Krishna. These were Bishmukh, the king of Kundilpore, 
and Sisupal, of the city of Chundari or Chunpura. The remains 
of two forts said to have been built by them are still to be seen 
embedded in the forests to the north and west of Sadiya. The 
fort attributed to Baja Sisupal stands on an elevated plain on 

• 1 K 
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the banks of tlie Di-phon-pani^ not far from the point at which 
this river debouches from the Mishmi Hills. The extent of it/* 
observes Captain Rowlatt in his Report of an Expedition 
into the Mishmi Hills/’ “ is considerable, as it took me about 
four hours to walk along one sidle of its faces. The defence 
is double, consisting of a rampart of stiff red clay which, as 
the surrounding soil appears of a different nature, must have 
been brought from some distance. Below this rampart is a 
terrace of about twenty yards in breadth, beyond which’ the 
side of the hill is perpendicularly scarped and varies from ten 
to thirty feet high ; the principal entrance and the defences 
for some distance on either side, are built of bricks, and on 
“ many spots in the interior I observed remains of the same 
" materials. The fort seems »to be composed of three sides, the 
steepness of the hill at its north face precluding the necessity 
" of any other works.” 

Raja Bishmukh^s fort stands about sixteen miles to the 
north-west of Sadiya, and occupies the high table-land at the 
foot of the hills between the rivers Di-khrang and Di-bong. 
It was visited in the year 1848 by Colonel S. F. Hannay, who 
thus describes it : — We proceeded for some distance along the 
edge of the steep bounding the table-land on our left, in the 
hopes of finding a road or path which might lead to a gateway ; 
and perceiving in our course one or two paths well-worn by 
wild animals in their progress to water, we passed down one 
of these, and were fortunate enough, after turning and winding 
'' through the hollow ground formed by the steep we had just 
left and an opposite spur of the elevatefi land, to discover that 
a high rampart of earth crossed the opening towards the plain. 
Crowning this, we found ourselves amongst bricks scattered 
“ about, with a low wall running along the top of the outer 
edge, which on nearer inspection proved to be an upper parapet 
'' overtopping the rampart, the lo>ver portion showing a solid 
facing of hewn sandstone blocks of more or less height accord- 
" ing to the nature of the ground. This rampart ran in a 
direction about north-west, and in the distance of a quarter 
** of a mile which we inspected, the brick wall continued on the 
left, sometimes to the height of five feet, loop-holed in several 
places apparently for arrows and spears, but more frequently in 
a very dilapidated state from huge trees having taken rootrin the 
rampart, and wild animals passing over it. At the distance of 
a quarter of a mile, a spur of the table-land touched upon the 
rampart and a brick wall crossed it, ascending the spur ap- 
parently to the level land above. Here also must have been 
a gateway or passage of some kind through the cross-wall, but 
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all bad disappeared in the heaps of bricks lyine about. The 
wall and rampart^ however, still continued to the north-west ; 
but having little local information about the place, and being 
limited in our researches to that day only, it was considered 
“ advisable to return. We therefore confined our further obser- 
vations to that portion of the works we had passed. 

“ The table-land to the east being naturally strong from the 
steepness and difficulty of ascent, required no artificial defences, 
" and from the circumstance of the rampart and wall abutting 
upon the southernmost point of the table-land, it appeared to 
me evident that those works to their utmost extent westward-— 
probably to tlie banks of the Di-bong about four miles distant, — 
“ were merely intended to enclose the table-land^t the foot of the 
hills, and thus form a place of refuge in time of invasion. No 
buildings are said to be on this hill fortification ; but the 
Mishmis (the hill tribe occupying the adjacent heights) who 
describe it as of great extent, speak also of a gateway by a 
hill-stream, where there are fragments of large earthen-ware 
vessels of various shapes, and the truth of this is confirmed by 
the numerous debris of earthen vessels found in the bed of the 
Di-khrang river, of a description totally difierent from the 
manufactures of the present day in Assam, being more (as 
“ regards quality of material and shape) like that of the earthen 
ware of Gai%etic India. 

Although bearing the appearance of great age, for in many 
places the wall has bulged and fallen down, it has evidently 
been well and substantially built ; the sandstone blocks, varying 
from 10 to 8 inches tfiick, a foot broad, and 20 inches long, are 
“ rudely but evenly chiselled with the point, and they are closely 
' and regularly laid. The bricks are first rate, varying in size 
from 8 X 5 to 6 X 4 inches, and from H to 2^ inches thick, and 
the parapet wall formed of them about 4 or 4^ feet in thickness. 
The sandstone facing of the campartmay be somewhat less, but 
the whole masonry work is laid without cement or fastening of 
any kind ; immediately over the sandstone are two rows of 
bricks, and over these, two others projecting so as to form a 
" rude cornice, which gives it an appearance of neatness. The 
rows or layers of masonry (sandstone) alternate from 5 to 7 
and 9 from the bottom of the wall outside, a difference which 
" may^be accounted for either from , the natural steepness of the 
*5 ground in some parts requiring less wall, or from the earth 
having accumulated against the wall from natural causes during 
a long period of time. Close to where the wall abuts against 
'' the table-land, there is a turn at right angles, given evidently 
" to form a flank defence. ” 
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Baja Biahmakh, according to an old legend, had a daughter 
Bnkmoni, who is described as having the eyes of a deer, the 
voice of the kokii (the Indian cuckoo), the complexion of the 
ckampa flower, the ^ait of the elephant, and a face eflulgent as 
the moon. Playing at hide-and-seek on one occasion, her 
companions refused to continue the game with her, complaining 
that wherever they might conceal themselves, the light of her 
countenance was sure to betray them ! The father of so beautiful 
a girl was naturally unwilling to affiance her to any save the 
worthiest prince. His ministers were consulted, and the virtues 
and good qualities of many men of noble birth were discussed, 
until, yielding to the entreaties of his eldest son Bukom, 
Bishmukh consented to his daughter’s marriage with Raja 
Sisupal. But Rukmoni h^d already made her choice. She 
had heard of the exploits of Krishna, and lived in hope that 
he would some day claim her band. Her secret love was 
confided to her younger brother through whom Krishna became 
aware of her preference. In the meanwhile, preparations were 
in progress for the marriage with Sisupal who, when the 
nuptial day was near, entered Kundilpore in splendid procession, 
accompanied by his kinsman Jarasandho, prince of Mugudh, 
and their respective armies. Scarcely had the customary festi- 
vities begun when Krishna, followed by a regal retinue, also 
made his appearance at Bishmukh’s capital.# On the day 
appointed for the nuptial ceremony, Rukmoni, according to a 
preconcerted plan, went with an offering to a temple to the east 
of the city, and on her return was met and carried off by 
Krishna. Sisupal lost no time in pursuing the audacious 
adventurer, and a bloody battle ensued between the armies 
of the rival suitors. Sisupal was discomfited, and fled out of 
the country with his friend Jarasandho who had accompanied 
him in the pursuit. On hearing of the discomfiture of the 
man whose suit he liad helped to advance, Rukom got together 
his father^B army and hastened himself to give battle to Krishna. 
In the engagement which followed he was defeated and taken 
prisoner ; but though he was released soon after, owing to the 
entreaties of bis sister, he felt too humiliated ever to return to 
Kundilpore. 

Some time before the events just narrated, the lower section 
of the Assam valley, since known as Kamroop, was ruled., by a 
race of princes known as Danobs, or Osurs. The words signify 
SiMioa, titan^ or evil epirit, and were epithets of reproach not 
nncommonly applied to men of the Budhist faith by their 
Brahminical brethren. The first of these Budhist princes of 
whom we have any record was Mohirong Danob. He is si^d 
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to have fixed his residence on mount Moiroka, five miles south- 
east of the modern town of Gowhatty. A deep cave on the 
summit of the mountain and a few carved stones still mark 
the spot where he held his court. He was succeeded in order by 
Hatook-osur, Sombor-osur^ Botnasur^ and Norok-dtur. This 
last took up his residence at Gowhatty, or Pragjoitishpore, i. e., 
" the city of former renown," — the same place, we may add, 
which Ptolemy speaks of as Asono-maro, the destroyed throne." 
Norok-osur was slain in battle by Krishna who, elated with his 
victory over Jarasandho, marched his forces against the Assamese 
King because he was allied to the house of Mugudh, and professed 
the heretical faith of Budhism. The Bhagavat Puran which 
gives an account of the invasion, relates that when Krishna, 
the champion of Brahminism, felle^l Norok with his quoit, the 
snake on which the world rests trembled, joy filled the three 
worlds, and the gods who l}ad gathered to watch the conflict, 
shouted with applause, and rained down flowers from their 
chariots. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that the kings 
of Mugudh were, at this time. Lords Paramount of India, their 
country being the centre of learning, civilization, and commerce. 
Among the noblest of these princes was Jarasandho who, as 
the champion of the Budhists, waged long and sanguinary war 
with Krishna who represented the Brahminic party. Krishna 
had taken possession of Mathura after putting to death its 
king, who was son-in-law to Jarasandho. Jarasandho on this 
beseiged the city, and after a protracted conflict forced Krishna 
to flee to the west coast of India, where he built the city of 
Dwarka. The power of the Mugudh prince interposed no com- 
mon barrier between Krishna and that undisputed sovereignty 
over India which he coveted. He accordingly persuaded the 
Panda va princes to arm in his behalf, and, accompanied by 
Bhima and Arjuna, he set out, on an expedijbion against Behar 
(Mugudh). Adopting a circuitous route, and passing under the 
hills of Goruckpore and Tirhoot, he came upon his enemy all 
unprepared to meet him. In one of the engagements that 
ensued, Jarasandho was slain by Bhima. But though Jara- 
sandho was slain, Krishna failed of his ultimate design. The 
vacant throne was seized by an illegitimate descendant of the 
late king, and the Kaurava princes vigorously upheld his interests. 
The breach between the Pandava princes and the Kaurava was 
thus widened, and it eventually led to the great war of the 
Maha Bharata. 

It was after the Mugudh campaign that Krishna, moved no 
dqpbt as much by the prospect of plunder as by any fanatical 
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spirit^ marched against the capital of Norok^osur. Indeed^ it 
may be regarded as more than probable that the Pragjoitishpore 
of the Hindu annals and the Kusawati of the Pali and Thibetan 
records^ were one and the same city. Turnour in his Intro- 
duction t<f the Mahawanso mentions Kusawati as one of the 
chief cities in India at this period^ which trere noted as the 
seats of government of the different branches of the Mugudh 
family. It received its name from the Kusa grass (Poa cyno^ 
surides) with which this part of the country abounds ; and we 
are much mistaken if the modern Qowhaity is not simply a 
corruption of the olden name. The Assamese notoriously substi- 
tute a soft for a harsh sounds and the aspirate for a sibi- 
lant. Thus y would be substituted for and A for s. "With 
these substitutes/ wpuld become Guhawati, and with the 
further substitution of h for?^;, Gu-ha-hati. This last represents 
precisely the mode in whicli the wo^d is universally pronounced 
by the people. So that if we accept the identity of Kusawati 
with Norok^s capital, we have the political and commercial 
importance of Assam established at a period anterior to the 
great war of the Maha Bharata. 

c As Krishna^s object in marching against Norok was only the 
plunder of his capital and not its permanent possession, he soon 
returned to Dwarka laden with spoil. On his withdrawal, 
Bhogodott, Norok^s son, succeeded to his father^s throne; a 
prince, from all accounts, of considerable note in his day. It 
was during his reign that the fierce rivalry between the hostile 
sects of Budh and Brahma broke into a flame, and the contend- 
ing parties met to decide the questiefn of supremacy on the 
fatal field of Kuru-khettri. It was not likely that Bhogodott 
would keep aloof from such a contest, and we are not sur- 
prised to find him marching a large army into north-western 
India. His forces were engaged in support of Duryadhana, 
but he himself died in battle at the hands of Arjuna, brother of 
Yuddhishthiru. 

In several instances in which data have been obtainable, 
astronomical calculations have helped us to determine the epochs 
.of Indian history. Thus, the situation of the equinoctial colure 
at the time of the astronomer Porasor who flourished under 
Yuddhishthira, has been fixed by Davis in 1891 B. C.; by Sir 
William Jones, Colebroke, and Bentley, in 1180 B. C. This 
latter date is probably the correct one, as it closely accords 
with the epoch of the cycle of Porsuram in the Deccan, 1176, 
B. C., — a fact in all probability unknown to these authors. This 
will enable us to determine approximately the period of Bhogo- 
dott^s reign. 
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The original extent of Bhogodobt’s dominions we have no 
means of ascertaining, nor can we be sure of the general desig- 
nation they received in his day. That he ruled a much larger 
territory than that subsequently included in Kamroop may be 
inferred from the traditions still current respecting him in 
Bengal, and the situation of the principalities held by the 
younger branches of the family after the dismemberment of ^he 
empire. Dr. Buchanan, in his official Topography of the dis- 
trict of Goruckpore in Behar, gives the following description of 
the ruins of a remarkable fortress ascribed to Bliogodott ; 

Immediately opposite to Bhangulpore, on the other side of 
the Dewha, and in the district of Ghazeepore, is a very old ruin 
called Khay-ra-gor, and evidently a fortress, i^ich may contain 
thirty acres, although part has suffered from the river. This 
place tvas built by Bhogodoti, king of Kamroop, when he came 
to the assistance of Duryadhana at the commencement of the 
iron age.^^ Not far from this fort, observes Dr. B., ^Ms a stone 
pillar, which is a mere cylinder, with a small flat cap, and 
totally destitute of elegance. There are no traces of buildings 
round it, and a considerable portion is probably s.unk in the 
'' ground. It has contained a long inscription in an ancient 
character which the Pundits cannot entirely read, many of the 
letters being of obsolete forms. The inscription is, besides, very 
much defaced, partly by the action of time, and partly by some 
“ bigot having attempted to cut through the pillar just in the 
middle of the inscription. This Lath or pillar, it is alleged, 
“ was erected by Bhogo^ott.” 

Moreover, the Budhist dynasty of Bengal, commonly known 
as the Pal dynasty, and of whom Bhupal was the first, are men- 
tioned in the Ayin Akberri, as the descendants of Bhogodott. 
And a Budhist inscription found near Benares, a copy of which 
will be found in Vol. V, of the Asiatic Society's Researches^ states 
that Sthiro-pal and his brotber^Vesanto-pal, the sons of Bhupal, 
king of Gour, and descendants of Bhogodott^ erected a most 
sumptuous monument near Benares, at a place called Sarnath. 
The inscription bears date, 1083 of the era of Vikramaditya, 
corresponding with A. D. 1027. But whatever inference we 
may be disposed to draw from these memorials, of the probable 
westward limit of Bhogodott’s dominions, we may safely assume 
that, as on the one hand they embraced the upper portion 
of the Assam valley which was parcelled out among Budhist 
princes of the Kshetriya tribe who were probably allied to their 
chief by family ties, so on the other, they included all Eastern 
Bengal. Of Bhogodott^s descendants we have no record 
beyond an imperfect list of names, on which little dependence 
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can be placed. In some manuscripts the list is more extensive 
than in others^ but to the earlier princes of the familjr are 
assigned reigns each of which covers the extravagant period 
of 105 years. The manuscripts wliich may be most depended 
on have a break after the reign of the fifth prince from Bhogo- 
dott, extending^ if we adopt the extravagant chronolo^ of 
the records^ over 525 years from 651 B. C.^ the date assigned 
to Aat princess reign. During this period, the country is said 
to have been governed by Barro Bhiuya, or twelve lords, a 
phrase used to indicate the joint government of several chiefs. 
We have no means of determining the actual period covered 
by this interregnum ; but the regal power ultimately passed 
into the hands^of a prince of the ancient line, and the list 
closes with Subahu who, it \i said, was defeated by Vikramaditya 
and constrained to seek refuge in the mountains of Thibet. 

The Vikramaditya just mentioned, is assumed to be the 
famous prince of Oujein who ^ after expelling the Mlechas 
and destroying the Sacas (Budhists,) established his power 
and influence throughout India.^ In the list of countries 
conquered by him are Bon^o or. Bengal, Kooch^BeJiary which is 
ihe western portion of the old kingdom of Kamroop, and JJthol 
or Vtter^kolf a term applied to the part of Assam lying on the 
north bank of the Berhampooter, and east of the territories 
belonging to the old kingdom of Kamroop. It would be vain 
to attempt to reconcile the discrepancies that occur in the reign 
of this prince. He is said to have given his name to a distinct 
era beginning in the year 56 B. C., v^hich, in the absence of 
any reliable data, we may assume as the period of the over- 
throw of Bhogodott^s dynasty in Assam. As the enemy of 
the Sacas, however, Vikramaditya is contemporaneous with 
Salivahana (A. D. 78) with whom, indeed, noWithstanding a 
difference in date of 184! years, all the Hindu accounts repre- 
sent him to have been engaged in hostilities. 

It is worthy of remark that Thibetan authorities trace the 
descent of their first king, Nya-khri-tsan-po, from one of the 
Kshetriya princes of Vesali who, being expelled from his own 
dominions, found refuge in Thibet. We think it could be 
proved that Vesali is Assam; in the meanwhile, assuming 
the identity of the two countries, it is noteworthy that the 
historians of Thibet are corroborated by an Assamese tradition. 
Vikramaditya had declared a war of extermination against all 
the Sacas or Budhists, and in pursuance of his fanatical purpose 
had advanced at the head of a large army into Assam : 

* This son of might, with hideous slaughter drave 

* The Budhist ^iefs, the Bravest of the Brave.' 
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When no longer able to cope with his adversary^ the king 
of Assam with a large number of followers sought refuge in the 
mountain fastnesses of Thibet; whilst those of his subjects who 
refused to escape ^ere either put to deaths or they purchased 
their lives at the cost of their creed. It was this circumstance 
that suggested the application of the term Kuliia to a large 
section of the population of the valley^ — a term still to be met 
with in Assam^ but unknown among the Hindus of other parts 
of India. It signifies the caste (kul)that has become extinct 
(ita). Tradition goes on to state tliat there is a tract of 
country extending along the plain beyond the frontier moun- 
tains to the north-west of Sadiya and watered by the Di-hang^ 
which is to .this day possessed by a powerful nation called 
Kulitas, who are described as having attained a high degree of 
civilization^ and as holding a dominion and resources superior 
to those of Assam in its most prosperous days. At one time 
intercourse seems to have been kept up between the two states, 
but this has long since ceased. We are informed, however, 
that about nine generations ago, another colony of Assamese 
under two sons of a Bura Gohain ( prime minister of the Ahom 
king) took refuge in the country of the Kulitas, and for many 
years after their removal continued to hold intercourse with the 
))arent state. The eastern part of their country is said to 
adjDin that of the Lamas, and, if we may believe the Mishmi 
tribes on iheir.bor Jer, the Lamas and Kulitas are always fighting 
with one another. 

After the overthrow of the Budhist dynasty in Assam, the 
government of the counibry once more fell into the hands of 
certain chieftains some of whom claimed lineal descent from 
Bhogodott, but regarding whom our records give little informa- 
tion. Indeed, for four centuries after the invasion of Vikra- 
maditya, the history of the country is a blank. But during this 
interval, civil feuds which bad been rife, in Thibet,* having 
probably been transmitted from Tartary, rolled down a tide of 
emigration into the valley of Assam which all but swept before 
it the original occupants enfeebled by contending factions. 
The Boros soon established themselves in tlie eastern extremity 
ol’ the valley, the western section being broken up into petty 
principalities. Tlie modern name Assam is only a corruption of 
the word Ilachomy which Wfis the name they gave to their new 
territory ; ha signifying land, and chom^ low,— the low land, or 
vaJey. So also the word doiy or when contracted, di^ is the Boro 
synonym for water, and is used to signify a river ; as. Di-hang. 
The Boros appear never to have been acquainted with the art 
o£ writing, so that we have very little authentic information 
• 1 L 
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respecting this period of Assamese history. Tradition states 
that under their rule^ the country was thickly populated and 
reached a high state of cultivation. It was divided, for the pur* 
poses of Governmental administration, into ^merous districts, 
and the executive consisted of a body politic selected from the 
most wealthy and respected men residing in each division. 
The king exercised but a nominal control over these deliberative 
assemblies. His residence was at Gar-gaong, more properly Gra* 
gaong I from the Boro word ffra, which means head, or chief. 
This town was situated in the modern district of Sibsagor, which 
was in those days included in the division still known as 
Serica. We think it could be shown that the Serica of Ptolemy is 
identical with Ujpper Assam ; but we must leave this question for 
future discussion, and for tho present go on with our narrative. 

Whilst the Boros held dominion in the upper portion of the 
valley, Kamroop, or the western country, was broken up into 
several principalities. These seem, for the most part, to have 
been independent of one another, the one thing common to both 
rulers and ruled being the Budhism for which their fathers had 
suffered and died. As a consequence of the great religious war 
between the Brahminioal and Budhistic parties, vast bodies of 
Budhists forsook their homes to escape from their oppressors, 
and carrying with them their peculiar tenets helped to dis 
seminate them far and wide. Many immigrated into tlie 
remote province of Cashmere and gradually leavened its people 
with Budhist sentiment. The first prince of Cashmere whom 
we read of as having adopted the Budhist faith was Megh- 
bahon, whose reign is said to have extended from 23 to 57 A. D. 
Shortly before ascending the throne, he presented himself as 
. a suitor for the hand of the beautiful princess of Fragjoitishpore 
(Gowhatty) in Assam, whom, in due course, he married. This 
alliance greatly strengthened the Buddhist party in Cashmere, and 
their numbers rapidly increased. . The prince being of a warlike 
disposition, was frequently engaged in military expeditions, and 
he is said to have crossed over to Ceylon whose king voluntarily 
submitted to tbe invader. The latter was, however, re-instated 
in the sovereignty of the island on condition that he would 
inhibit the expenditure of animal life. In other words, Megh- 
bahon, if tbe story of this expedition is to be believed, was tlie 
means of introducing Budhism into Ceylon. “ Whatever credit,” 
observes Professor Wilson, *'it may be thought that these 
''Cashmerian tales of a conquest of Ceylon by one of their kings 
deserve, they are curiously enough connected with the Singalese 
traditions of foreign invasion and consequent introduction of 
** tlie Buddhist faith.” o 
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Sometime after this alliance between the sovereign of Cashmere 
and a descendant of the Budhist kings of Assam^ Kamroopj 
according to the J ogini Tontro, was subjugated by one Debeshwor 
(Devasa), a king of Mithila, or Tirhoot. He was reported to have 
been a Sudra, and flourished about the beginning of the era 
of Saca (Salivahana), — an era which dates from 78 A. D. 
The name of this prince occurs in certain annals preserved in 
Bungpore and referred to by Dr. Buchanan in his official statis- 
tics of that district. It also occurs on some copper coins 
having on the obverse^ a bull and two tiers of mountains sur- 
mounted with a double cross, just as in Indo-Bactrian coins 
which, however, show an additional tier. On the top there is 
written in ancient Pali, the word Dkana Jfevdsa, On the 
reverse, there is the figure of a warrior standing in the centre. 
The Toiltro has a prophecy that during the reign of this prince 
the worship of Karnes wori or Kamikhya, hitherto confined to 
the learned, would be introduced among the vulgar; thus, 
probably, inf/imating the introduction of Hinduism into the 
western extremity of the valley. From the same source we 
learn that some time after this, event, a Brahmin born of the 
Korotoya river and named Nagasonkor, would be king, and 
extend the doctrines of Hinduism. After him again, but at 
what interval is not mentioned, there would be a Baja named 
Jolpeswor, who would build the celebrated temple of Jolpist 
This temple which has been rebuilt by several successive princes, 
is situated at the north-east extremity of the modern zillah of 
Bungpore in Bengal, and in the division of Fakirgunj which, 
it will be borne in min’d, formed part of the old kingdom of 
Karoroop. The temple is still a place of some repute among the 
Budbists of Bbootan who bring their offerings to this shrine. 
The natural inferonce is that it was originally a Budhist fane. 
Dr. Buchanan observed some very considerable ruins which, he 
says, “ are ascribed to one Prkhu Baja who may have been a 
person of the same family with the prince who built the original 
" temple. This Prithu Raja, from the size of his capital, and the 
numerous works raised in the vicinity by various dependents and 
connections of the Court, it is supposed, must have governed 
“ a large extent of country and for a considerable period of 
time.” 

Prom these statements we deduce the fact that after the 
disruption of Bhogodott’s empire, the Western and Lower parts 
of Kamroop were exposed to successive inroads from Bengal ; 
and though one dynasty followed close upon the heels of another^ 
the rulers were all alike influenced by the spirit of pros^tism 
which helped to give ascendancy to the Brahminical pri^fBiood; 
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la the ancieut capital^ however^ and the immediate dependencies^ 
the people seem still to have held tenaciously to the old faith. 

Sometime between the years 57 and 87 A.D., Porovor Sen, 
known also as Sbreshto Sen, the son of Meghbahou and ruler 
of Cashmere, hearing of the political difficulties in which Chin 
or Eastern Kamroop, his mother^s native country, had been 
plunged, brought it under his own authority, making it a 
dependency of his empire. This event synchronizes with the 
period assigned in the Jogini Tontro, to the conquest of Lower 
Kamroop by Debeshwor, the king of Mithila ; so that it is not 
unlikely that tlie Cashmerian was enabled to save from the ruthless 
hands of Brabminic fanatics, the spots sacred to the founders of 
the religion he ^had adopted. But domestic discord prevented 
Sbreshto Sen from profiting«by his new but remote possession, 
and he was altimately obliged to relinquish it to its own in- 
dependent princes. « 

When the celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, was 
travelling through India, between the years 629 and 642 A. D., 
this pai't of Assam was still governed by a Budhist prince. 

Hiouen Thsang,^’ as we are told in the history of his life and 
voyages, ^Miad composed a work in which tlie doctrines of the 
Mahdj&na Sutro were declared to be the only true ones, and in 
which was exposed the fallacy of those ol' the Hinaj&na Sutro. 
This work of the foreign Buddhist was communicated by a 
Brahmin to Kumar, the king of Kamroop, or Lower Assam, 
who was so pleased with it that be invited Hiouen Thsang 
** to visit him. He accepted the invi^tion of the king ; but 
Sil&ditya, the more powerful monarch of Mugudh, coming to 
hear of it, Kumar was threatened with his displeasure if he did 
not send back the celebrated stranger. Kumar at once resolved 
in company with Hiouen Thsang to pay his homage to the king 
of Mugudh. Siladitya received the foreign teacher with great 
honours, and being convinced .of the excellence of his work, 
** resolved to convocate at Kanouj a great assembly of priests 
learned in the sacred writings, from the several kingdoms of 
India, in order to discuss the true doctrine with the Chinese 
“ teacher. As during eighteen days in which this convocation 
lasted, no one was found to oppose the foreigner, the assembly 
was dissolved. On Hiouen Thsang was then conferred the 
honorable title of Moxadeva, or god of deliverance^ and he was 
'' overwhelmed by Siladitya and Kumar with other marks of 
'' distinction.’^ 

For nearly a century from this time, the history of Assam 
is a perfect blank, and we have nothing on which could be 
based even a conjecture as to the probable condition of the covm- 
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try during this interval. The next event of importance was 
the invasion of the country by Lalitaditya^ the king of 
Cashmere^ whose reign extended from 714 to 750 A. D. He 
seems to have been bent on acquiring the sovereignty of all 
India^ for^ after having made the circuit of Hindoostan and 
received the homage of its numerous princes^ he directed his 
steps to Assam. His march is represented as a series of conflicts 
and triumphs. ' The pale-faced Bu’thias scarcely attracted 
his regard^ as the cold wind^ inpregnated with the blossoms 
of the safflower and the secretion of the musk-deer, fanned 
the tresses of his soldiers.^ The city of Pragjoitishpore was empty 
on his arrival, and he turned thence to the country of Jaintia, 
called the Stri^Rajya^ because it was governed by a Queen. 
'1 he Queen and her subjects, it -is said, triumphed over the 
monarch and his soldiers by other weapons than those of war. 
After a short detention here, he advanced to Uttor-kul, that 
section of Central and Upper Assam which lies on the north 
bank of the Berhampooter ; and at last, being laden with 
plunder, he returned to his own dominions. Wherever his 
arms succeeded, his policy was to make amends for the evils of 
war by instructing the subjugaled people in the arts of civilized 
life, and by erecting statues and temples in honour of the gods. 
Accordingly, in Jaintia he erected a large image of Nrihori, 
and built one or two temples. Whether the temples at Purapur, 
the modern Tezpore, owed their origin to him, we have not 
the means of deciding. It is worthy of note that the Assamese 
annals no where mention the name of this prince. He is 
referred to merely as a Ksketriya-jiluriy a conqueror of the 
Kshetriya caste, who came from Cashmere and made himself 
master of Uttor kul. When Lalitaditya left the country, one of 
his sons, named in the Assamese chronicles Subalik, was 
entrusted with the reins of Government, and the new dynasty 
thus established ultimately extended their .swajr over Eastern 
Eamroop. 

Eeturning to Assam after some years, Lalitaditya resolved 
to explore the. uttermost limits of Uttor-kul, and penetrate into 
the country inhabited by the followers of Kubir, a region believed 
to be ^equally inaccessible to the steps of man and the rays 
of the sun.^ This was the country of the Chutias^ a moun- 
tainous tract that bounds the district of Lukhimpore on the 
north. In prosecuting his enterprise, Lalitaditya first crossed 
the mountains inhabited by the Damars. These were, in all 
probability the Damnse of Ptolemy, and the same as the Dimals 
or Damals of the present day, a race sprung from the same 
stock as the Cftutias, The king describes them in a letter to 
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bis ministers os ^ a fierce iDiractable race^ lurking in caves 
and fortified places^ possessed of considerable wealthy and 
equally devoid of government and religion/ In the same 
dispatch he mentions it as not unlikely that he would never 
return ; for^ he adds^ ^ there are no limits to the advance of 
the ambitious^ as there is no return of the water which the 
rivers running into foreign countries bear far away from 
its native springs/ He accordingly directed his ministers to 
crown his son Cuvalayaditya as his successor^ and with this 
order they mournfully complied. The king^s anticipations 
were realized : neither he nor his army returned, and their fate 
was never exactly known. Some reports say he was slain in 
battle ; others that he and his hosts perished in the chasms and 
snows of the Himalayas. • 

Native historians are by no means agreed as to the names 
and number of the princes of the .new dynasty that reigned 
in Uttor-kul ; some giving four, and others as many as eight 
reigns in the interval between the accession of Subalik, called 
also Sotantk, and that of Protapira who is likewise known as 
Ram Cbundra. For some cause which we are unable to discover, 
the seat of government was in tlie interim removed from Pura- 
pur (Tezpore) to Konyokagram in Gomiri, east of Bishnath. 
To Protapira, however, are ascribed the extensive forts, field- 
works, banks and bund roads in Gomiri, and also a stone fort 
situated on the side of a hill at the foot of which flows the 
Burhoi river, about twelve miles north-west of the village of 
Gomiri. Captain Dalton has furnished the following account 
of the antiquities to be met with here. He says ; 

" The mud forts are of considerable size, with lofty ramparts 
" and deep ditches-, and having tanks of good water within the 
" defences. That nearest the village of Gomiri has, raised 
above its ramparts, high mounds of earth which may have 
been constructed over the graves of deceased kings and used 
also as watch towers. The broad roads are well thrown 
up, and as they lead from the Berhampooter to the gorge 
of the Burhoi, they show that the settlement ia the low hills 
** on the banks of that river, of which a high stone wall is all 
that remains, must have been of considerable importance. 
The massiveness of the wall, and the labour and trouble 
that seem to have been bestowed upon it point to it as having 
been the appendage of no mean work.. It is about a hundred 
yards in length, of great breadth, and built of solid blocks 
of stone squared and piled with great nicety. A gateway 
in the centre opens towards the river. In some places, the 
interior is faced with brick, and seems as if buildings of that 
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material bad been built against it. The hill has been levelled 
" to some extent, but no further traces of buildings are now 

discernible. 

"About a mile higher up, there is a cave on the left bank 
" of the river, which is said to have been constructed by the 
" king for devotional purposes. The river having forced its way 
" into this cave, has carried away a considerable portion of it, 
" and its appearance is doubtless very much altered from what 
" it was ; but in its present condition, there is no reason for 
" supposing it to be a work of art. 

" Above this again, at a considerable elevation on the side of 
" the mountain, there is a natural jiiche in the bare rock, and 
" above it a mass which from the river appears to the naked eye 
" to be a group of figures with as much resemblance to humanity 
" as idols generally possess. The only people now frequenting 
" this region — the gold-washers — believe them to be gods, and 
" worship them as such ; and being in view of the cave, if the 
" latter ever was used as a place of worship, it may have been 
" for the adoration of these gigantic figures. A telescope 
" dissolves the illusion of their^bearing any resemblance to gods 
" or mortals, and of course a closer inspection would do the earner. 
" But no one has ever ventured to approach the phenomenon, 
" and if they did, they would consider the reality as the illusion, 
" and report with some truth that the mysterious figure blended 
" into the mass of rock as they approached, and consequently 
" that a closer inspection of their awful forms than that obtained 
" from the view at the cave, was not given to mortal eyes,” 

Protapira, according to native legends, had a wife dis- 
tinguished for her beauty, named Chundro-Probha, — ^the efiul- 
gence of the moon. She was also known as Badha, which 
name, we are informed by Captain Dalton, is handed down 
" to us attached to a large tank near the Di-khrang in Moujah 
" Naryonpur (Zillah Lukhimpore) . On tha banks of this tank 
" are collected materials for the construction of a stone edifice, 
" and these may still be seen there, — nothing further having been 
" done. The work was perhaps arrested "in consquence of the 
" catastrophe that.occurred to its beautiful founder.” The legends 
of the period go on to say that, living near the Berhampooter,' 
the queen was in the habit of bathing in the sacred stream, 
until one day, the son of Brahma (Brahmaputra) haying be- 
come enamoured of her beauty, acquainted Protapira with 
his passion in a dream, and demanded her of him on pain of 
his severe displeasure. But the king was resolved not to give 
her up, and removing his Court into the hills, he required his 
queen, for the future, to make her ablutions in the BurboL 
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Not undei^standiug the reasoD for this iujunctioo, she took an 
early opportunity to disregard it. One day^ when her husband 
was out of the way, she went to the Berhampooter, but the 
moment she stepped into the river she was swept awaj by the 
current. After fifteen days she emerged at Bishnatfa, and 
taking up her residence there is said, in course of time, to have 
given bi^h to a son who was called Arimuri, or Arimot^ from 
the circumstance of his head resembling the Ari fish. This 
Avimuri became, in due time, the leader of armies, and not 
only conquered all Western Kamroop, but overran a part of 
Bengal, and finally proceeded to attack Protapira^s fort at 
Gomiri. His mother had not confided to him the secret of 
his birth or the fact of her husband’s existence, but had merely 
prohibited him from advancing his arms in an easterly direc- 
tion, not wishing him to come into collision with Frotapira. 
But he disregarded her injunctions, and meeting Frotapira 
on the field of battle, transfixed him with a javelin as he was 
attempting to cross a stream. This stream goes, to this day, 
by the name of Bollom-nodi, the river of the javelin. 

Whilst Arimuri was thus making himself master of Kam« 
Toop and the northern section of Central Assam, Joypira 
the king of Cashmere (A. D. 772-803), following the example 
of his predecessors, advanced into the country. His first 
exploit was the reduction of a strong fort belonging to Bhim 
Sen, king of the Eastern region, and be thence proceeded 
against Arimuri w4io is mentioned as ^ the magician king of 
Nepaul.’ Th*ere is no such name, however, in the list of the 
Nepaul kings, and it is not unlikely that Arimuri was an 
adventurer from that country, who had usurped the throne 
of Frotapira. The Cashmerian prince advancing into the 
country, found Arimuri posted with his forces on the bank of a 
river. Excited with the hope of a speedy triumph, he plunged 
into the stream, but found when it was too late, that he could 
not stem the current. Many of his soldiers followed him into 
the water and were drowned, and he, powerless to defend him- 
self, was captured by a party of Arimuri’s men who launched 
out into the torrent on inflated skins. He was confined in a 
strong castle on the banks of the ' Gondhica,’ the same river, 
in all probability, as the Gunduck which, at that time, formed 
the Western boundary of Kamroop; whilst the remnant of 
bis army returned in dismay to Cashmere. The tidings of this 
discomfiture and of the captivity of the king spread conster- 
nation throughout Cashmere. The ministers immediately 
met for deliberation, when one Deva Surma undertook to effect 
the liberation of the monarch. Frooeeding with a considerable 
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force into Assam and encamping liis men on the banks of the 
river opposite to where the fort stood which held his master 
captive^ he himself repaired to the Court of Arimuri. At a 
private conference with the king^ he intimated his readiness 
to give up to him the treasures of Joypira, which he re- 
presented to be with the invading army ; but he at the same 
time'^ ihtimated that as the amount and distribution of the 
money were known to the prince only, it would be necessary 
for him, the minister, to have an interview with Joypira and 
on some pretence or other elicit from him the required informa- 
tion. The artifice succeeded, and Deva Surma was admitted 
into his master^s presence. In the interview that followed, .the 
minister urged Joypira to let himself down from the window 
of his prison and swim across the civer to his troops, but the 
latter declined to make an attempt that must fail on account 
of the impetuosity of the torrent below. After some further 
discussion, the minister withdrew to an adjoining chamber, 
promising soon to return ; but as a considerable interval elapsed 
and he did not re-appear, the king went to seek him. He 
found him lying dead on the floor, strangled by means of his 
own turban. Beside him lay a leaf on which he had scratched 
some words with his finger-nail, in these words the devoted 
minister instructed Joypira to inflate the dead body and using it 
as a float to escape with all expedition to the opposite shore. 
Penetrated with admiration, at this proof of attachment, 
Joypira hastened to obey bis friend^s couillsel, and reached his 
troops in safety. Eager to wipe off his disgrade, he made a 
sudden attack upon Arimuri, slew him, and left bis country 
a depopulated waste. 

Arimuri had been assisted in his government by twelve 
chieftains known in the Assamese annals as the Baro 
Bhuiyas, who appear to have acted as leaders of his armies, 
councillors of state, and heads, of the different divisions of the 
kingdom. Omirodh was the ancestor of the present high 
priest of the Muttucks, and according to his account, the twelve 
Bhuiyas immigrated into Assam from Nepaul. This harmonizes 
with the tradition that Arimuri himself was from that 
country ; and the idea of a council of twelve may have been 
suggested by the Banadar, or grand council of state of Nepaul, 
which consists of twelve members. On the death of Arimuri, 
the government continued to be administered by the Bhuiyas ; 
each Bhuiya ruling over his own distinctive portion of terri- 
tory, but uniting with the rest whenever occasion required, 
for the determination of questions of general interest. We 
learn of no dissensions among them, a fact all the more remark- 
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able when we remember the dense population of the country 
they ruled. They maintained their independence till A. D. 
1660^ when their territories were wrested from them by the 
Ahoms who thenceforward became masters of Upper Assam. 

Not long after Joypira had withdrawn his forces from the 
country, his father-in-law, Joyontopal, subjugated Kamroop 
and there founded a new dynasty. He was a great patron of 
Brahmins, and is said to have introduced not only many 
Brahmin families but Hindoos of other castes into his newly 
acquired dominions. It is from this period, that is, about the 
commencement of the ninth century, that we may safely date 
the introduction of Hinduism into Assam. The worshippers 
of Budh, however, do not seem to have been molested, nor 
were their temples destroyed. Indeed, it is a noteworthy fact 
that no Hindoo temples were erected in Assam during the reign 
of the Pal dynasty. Joyontopal, the founder, was connected 
with the sovereigns of Qour, and may, from this circumstance, 
have claimed descent from Bhogodott and the early Budhist 
princes of the country. A ^ Tamro-pottro* or copper plate 
conveying a grant of land made by one of the princes of this 
dynasty, which has been recently discovered, may throw some 
light on this period of our history. It accidentally came to 
light in the year 1 840, after having lain buried for ages in the 
ground near the station of Tezpore. It consists of three plates 
of copper fastened together by means of a ring of the same 
metal, to which is appended the royal seal. The character of 
the inscription is an antiquated form of the Nagri alphabet, 
now no longer used. The document conveyed to a Brahmin 
named Indoka, a grant of the village of Ahhueuravatok and 
the fertile lands attached thereto, situated on the west of the 
Boshisto Ounga. This river which is said to possess all the 
sin-cleansing virtue of the great Ganges, runs along the western 
side of the modern^town of Gowhatty. The engraving on the 
seal attached to these copper plates represents the head of an 
elephant, an emblem found to have been invariably adopted 
by kings of the Budhist faith, but curiously enough, retained 
by the kings of the Pal dynasty even after the change of their 
religion. Below this device is the name of the sovereign 
Bonmala (Yanamala) and the date, 19 of an unindicated era. 
The inscription on the plate informs us that Pralombho 
(aunmmed Joyontopal) was a lineal descendant of Bhogodott, 
son of Norok and lord of Pragjoytishpore, and that he 
Was succeeded by his son Hojora, the father of Bonmala. 
The era was in all probability the one adopted as their own by 
these Hindoo conquerors; so that we may assume the grant 
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of land to have been made by Bonmala in the 19th year of the 
dynasty of which he was the third king. 

^ similar poUro consisting, however, of only two plates, each 
measuring twelve inches in length by eight and a half in 
breadth, is now in the possession of the Basottaria (72 families) 
Brahmins settled at Shual-Kuchi in Kamroop. The seal which 
in all respects resembles Bonmala’s, is made of brass and may 
weigh about 6tbs. Tt bears the name of Dhormmopal, and 
the date is S6, probably of the same era as the afore-mentioned 
poUro, The first plate, the one on which may have been 
recorded the genealogy of the prince, has unfortunately bfeen 
lost, and the two that remain are of little historical value. 

Of the sixteen princes that made up the dynasty of the Pals 
little or nothing is known beyond their names. Their sove- 
reignty * extended over three hundred and seventy-five years, 
or down to about A. D. 117»5. The origin of the dynasty that 
succeeded the Pals in the government of Kamroop is given by 
native chroniclirs with the customary admixture of extravagant 
fiction. The founder is said to have been a cowherd who suddenly 
awoke one day to the discovery jjhat he was destined for kingly 
rank. This cowherd prince belonged to the Khyen tribe, a 
tribe without the pale of Hinduism. But however much the 
Brahmins afiected contempt foa impure tribes, they never failed 
to hold out the hand of fellowship to those members of them 
who became powerful and had favours to confer. Accordingly, 
this prince and the whole of his tribe were elevated to the 
dignity of pure Hindoos ; and having assumed a Hindoo title 
he was thenceforward known as Niladhoj. He placed himself 
under the tuition of the sacred order, and a Brahmin was 
installed as prin\e minister. He built a city called Komotapur, 
on the west bank of the Dhorla — since included in the dominions 
of the Raja of Kooch-Behar, — and he and his successors were 
known as Komoteshwor, or lords of Komota. Dr. Buchanan 
in his Topography of the district of Rungpore, describes the 
city as a most stupendous monument of rude labour. It is 
about nineteen miles in circumference, of which perhaps five 
were defended by the Dhorla ; the remainder was fortified by 
an immense bank of earth, and by a double ditch.” Most of 
the buildings appear to have been constructed of bricks, which 
are still to be seen in loose piles mixed up with the ruins 
of the city. Dr. Buchanan mentions having seen stones in 
several places, but most of them were rude and uncut. There 
were, however, some fragments of carved columns, entablatureSj 
&c., but from the' positions assigned them in the buildings in 
which they were found and the total neglect of symmetry 
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with the adjacent parts^ it was clear that they were not origi- 
nally designed for the places they were occupying. In all 
probability^ they had been abstracted from the old Budhist 
temples in the eastern extremity of the country, which were 
despoiled for the benefit of the new city. 

Niladhoj was succeeded by his son Chokrodhoj, to whom are 
attributed some extensive lines of fortification and well raised 
causeways that led through the length and breadth of the land, 
intended, no doubt, to facilitate commercial intercourse. The 
third and last prince of the family was Nilambor, who seems to 
have followed in the steps of his predecessor and to have 
governed with wisdom ; but his overthrow was accompanied by 
deeds of the most savage barbarity. On entering his seraglio 
one day, he was seized with «. suspicion that some stranger had 
intruded within its precincts. The oficnder who was discovered 
to be the son of the prime minister) was instantly but secretly 
put to death, and the father was ♦invited to an entertainment 
at which the son^s body was cooked and served dp. To avenge 
himself on account of this act of hideous savagery, the minister 
escaped to the Court of Gour and persuaded the Mahomedan 
hing to invade Assam. After a siege of twelve years, Komo- 
tapur was taken by Gyas-ood-deen, in A. D. 12;i0. The in^ 
human Baja was seized in his own palace, and his death closed 
the dynasty to which he belonged. 

From tliis time to near the close of the 15th century, Lower 
Kamroop was held in subjection by the Koch and Mech tribes 
who had emigrated from the northern mountains. About the 
year 1491, the Mahomedans once more invaded the country. 
Bengal was at the time governed by Ala-ood-deen Hussein 
Shah, who after certain necessary reforms in his kingdom, began 
to aspire after foreign conquest. His march does not seem to 
have extended beyond Tezpore ; and though he succeeded in 
demolishing their capital and loading himself with plunder, he 
was ultimately repulsed by the Baro Bhuiyas and was obliged 
to content himself with his possessions in Kamroop. He 
returned to his capital after appointing his son-in-law, Newab 
Dulal Gazi to the government of this province. On Dulal Gazi’s 
death, his imbecile son was superseded by Sultan Gyas-ood-deen 
who received his commission from the Court of Gour. This 
prince introduced a colony of Mahomedans into the country, 
and made large consignments of land for the maintenance of 
the Moslem religion. Most of the land is, by permission of 
the British Government, still retained for this purpose. Ex- 
treme measures were also adopted for making proselytes, and 
temples were indiscriminately plundered and demolished. The 
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stone temples of Kamikhya on the Nilachol and of Moha Mani 
at Hajou^ together with several others equally distinguished as 
works of art, were sacrificed to Moslem fanaticism. Gyas-ood- 
deen resolved to build a grand mosque which was to stand on 
the top of a high hill known as the Gorurachol. There is a 
tradition that in order to give it peculiar sanctity, it was to have 
been built upon a stratum of earth that had been brought for 
this purpose from the holy city of Mecca. The hill is known to 
this day as Pao-mekka, and the Mahomedans of the country 
believe that four pilgrimages to it are equal in meritorious efiicacy 
to one made to the tomb of the prophet. But Gyas-ood-deen 
died before he could complete the arrangements for the erection of 
the mosque. He was interred beneath the holy earth, and the 
materials he had collected were used in railing a monument 
over his* remains, which also serves the purpose of a mosque. 

We have already said that previous to the last Mahornedan 
invasion. Western Kamroop had been overrun by mountain tribes 
of whom the Koch were one of the most important. On the 
death of Gyas-ood-deen, Ilajo the leading chieftain of the tribe, 
succeeded in uniting all the little principalities of the country 
under his authority, and so constituting himself master o£ 
Kamroop. His successor, in the year 1581, transferred all the 
western portion of his kingdom to his nephew from whom have 
descended the kings of Kooch-Behar. 

In the mean time, another race descended from the great 
Shyan family of the East, had come across the mountains 
that formed the southern boundary of the Boros. These were 
the AhomS; a fierce, independent people who were destined even- 
tually to supplant all the existing dynasties, and bring the entire 
valley under subjection. 

The history of the Ahom dynasty brings us to comparatively 
recent times, and we may here leave the narrative in the hands 
of those who have already written on the aubject. Before we 
close this paper, however, we should like our readers to take a 
glance at some of the architectural ruins of Assam, which like, 
wise have their tale to tell of the magnificence of by-gone days- 

The evidences of Gowhatty having once been an important 
city are both numerous and extensive. Its ruined gateways 
and the fortifications which connected the hills encircling the 
city, serve to this day to mark the extent of the ancient 
citadel which formed an amphitheatre twenty miles in circum- 
ference. This citadel was encompassed by a moat one hundred 
feet wide, backed' by aggers or parapets of earth thrown up at 
different heights in a continued line along the outer face 
ot the hills. For the greater part of their circuit these 
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ramparts are ourvilinearj with as few sharp angles as possible, 
and evidently constructed with a view to deny 'protection to 
besiegers. The earth used in building them appears in several 
places to have been combined with masonry as if for greater 
security. Behind these walls so constructed, there is an 
even platform of considerable breadth, designed for the accom* 
modation of the defenders. But the earth-works particu- 
larly deserving of attention are the high embankments that 
served to connect the hills together. These, still measuiing 
from 25 to 40 feet in height, have a breadth of 150 feet at the 
base, and of 30 feet on the summit. The entrances to the city, 
of which there were ten, are set considerably back and stand 
in well-guarded passes which were protected by curtains. These 
curtains extending for about a hundred yards parallel to the 
outer moat, were themselves defended by projecting bastions. 
The covered gateways appear to have been originally built of 
stone, but massive brick-work was substituted in alter times. 
They are vaulted through their whole length and were provided 
with double gates, as the holes in the pavement in which the 
pivots turned which served for hinges, clearly prove. 

<1 It is but a small portion of its former grandeur that now 
remains to this once important city. At what period, or under 
whose government these surprising works were executed, it is 
impossible to determine ; but their magnitude evinces a high 
degree of civilization, an immense population, and a strong 
government. There is a tradition that the Berhampooter which 
now bisects the city, used in remote times to flow to the north 
of it. Appearances still indicate a well-defined water-course 
to the north of the ancient city to which even at the present 
time the waters of the Berhampooter flow during the rains. A 
high causeway the remains of which are still to be seen, issuing 
from one of the western gates of the city and extending 
about five miles in a north-westerly direction, led to the 
river, at which point it was spanned by a massive stone- 
bridge. Built of large slabs of granite and gneiss, this bridge 
still exists to remind us of former greatness. It is doubtless 
the bridge referred to in the account given by the Mahomedan 
historian, of Bhuktyar Khilijy’s attempt to invade Thibet, 
A. D. 1205-6. He is said to have crossed the river by a 
stone-bridge consisting of twenty-two arches, but on returning 
discomfited from the hills, to have found to his dismay that 
the Assamese had dismantled the bridge and taken down two 
of the arches to cut off his retreat. In this dilemma he 
ordered his troops to proceed a little lower down the stream 
and take possession of a temple in the vicinity, which contained 
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many massive idols of gold and silver^ whilst a party was 
employed in cutting down wood and bamboos out of which to 
construct rafts. But just at this juncture, the Assamese came 
upon them with a large army and caused them to retreat 
precipitately to the banks of the river. One of the troopers 
having discovered a spot at which the river was for a short 
distance fordable, was impetuously followed by the rest of the 
troops who discovered the mistake they had made only when 
it was too late to return. The greater part of them were 
swept away by the force of the current, and the general and 
a few of his best mounted soldiers were the only persons that 
reached the opposite bank. 

With the exception of the injury the bridge received on 
the occasion of its dismantlement, when the sUbs that spanned 
two of the water-ways at the two extremities (for, arches there 
were none,) were removed, ut may be said to be still entire, 
it measures 146 feet in length as it now stands, and 9 feet in 
width. The under-structure consists of sixteen rows of pillars 
placed three in a row, and these are equally divided in their 
course across the river by three large, solid buttresses, each 
projecting from a circular mass* of masonry, while the remainij 
of two similar ones stand at the extremities of the bridge, 
making five buttresses in all. This arrangement gave 
twenty-two passages for the water between the rows of 
pillars and the buttresses. The pillars consisting of octagon 
columns, are supported on large slabs of stone, forming a 
basement of twelve feet, four inches in length, by four feet 
four inches in breadth. On this basement, at intervals of 
only fourteen inches apart, are laid two or more horizontal 
blocks, each two feet square, upon which rest the octagonal 
shafts of the pillars, having circular projecting capitals, and 
surmounted by architraves which support the road-way. The 
buttresses project a good deal beyond .the width of the 
bridge and are rounded oflP, apparently with a view to lessen 
the resistance to the force of the current. They measure 
at their base, 16 feet 10 inches by 8 feet 10, and gradually 
tapering as they rise, are only 8 feet by 3 immediately under 
the road-way. The road-way is composed of large slabs, each 
measuring 7i feet in length by 2 in breadth, and 6 inches 
in thickness. The centre of the bridge is nearly twenty feet 
above the water. There is nothing in the construction of 
this stupendous but simple piece of architecture to show 
that the people of the times to which it belongs, had any 
idea of the principle of an arch. The only idea the architect 
seems to have had in his mind was a stone structure to be set 
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up in the same way as the wooden bridges common in the 
country; hence pillars^ architraves and slabs take the place 
of .posts^ beams and planks. 

The exterior surface of the stones employed in this structure^ 
have been carefully worked to an even plane^ and each block 
appears to be kept in its place by means of iron pins wedged 
into the stones and fitting into corresponding holes made in 
the blocks above and below them. These iron pins are still 
to be seen even where the stones have been displaced. Many 
of the slabs on the platform have small holes cut into them 
on the upper edge^ about 4 inches square and three feet apart, 
apparently for the insertion of supports to a balustrade. But 
most of these slabs are evidently not in the situations origi- 
nally intended ftr them ; a proof that they must at some time 
have been removed and then re-laid by less skilful workmen. 

The temples and other sacred edifices whose ruins still 
survive to attest the ancient importance of the province, are 
well worthy of notice. But we must reserve our description 
of them for a future paper in which we shall attempt an 
account of the religious history of the Assamese. 
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Poem and Ballade. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London^ 

1866 . « 

A LMOST every year we see published in England some book 
^ which achieves instapt and wide notoriety, chiefly owing 
to the unmeasured abuse with which it is hailed on all sides ; 
and whose fame is as ephemeral as it is brilliant. Such were 
the famous ' Essays and Reviews, ^ such was ^ Ecce Homo, ^ 
and such a book is this volume Mr. Swinburne^s poems. 
The mer^ fact of its having been generally decried must have 
procured for it a large sale. ^ Bat when the lover of literary 
delicacies has bought it on this recommendation, we can 
promise him that he will find in it certain real attractions, 
marred, we are bound to add, by much that is repulsive, and 
tinged throughout witli the fantastic colours^ of the au thorns 
morbid philosophy of life. For the scholar and lover of poetry ^ 
there is provided here a treat whicli he will thoroughly appre- 
ciate, and though it is a treat which has been compared to a 
' surfeit of raspberry jam, ^ there are some palates for which 
a dish cannot be found too lusciously sweet. The real value 
of these poems lies not in the thought but in the language : 
and this is not slight praise. Mr, Swinburne has shewn a 
power of moulding the language which belongs to genius 
alone. The language is at his feet, and he is as much master 
of it as the potter of the clay. And the result of this power 
is seen in an exquisitely musical versification, a melody and 
perfection of cadence in the rythm of his lines which cannot 
fail to charm the genuine scholar. This is the first and chief 
title of the poet to fame ; and if it is not his * only title, it is 
the only one of which he ought to be proud. But unfortun- 
ately there is very much also in his philosophy and his views of 
the great problems of life that will attract numberless readers 
who, like the poet himself, are far from indifferent to these 
prpblems, but whose indolence and natural love of the volup- 
tuous, and shrinking from the battle of life find the simplest 
and pleasantest solution in that fatal philosophy deduced by 
degenerate followers from the great teaching of I^icurus. For 
our part we arc glad Mr. Swinburne has come forward so 
bravely and has clothed in such an exquisite garb— rather we 
might say, exposed in such nude perfection— theories of life 
• whibh are at this time so universal, though seldom so openly 

1 N 
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avowed ; because we believe that they only require to be thus 
broadly proclaimed and expounded to convince every healthy 
mind of their hollowness and hatefulness. We are glad to 
see this refined * philosophy of the sty’ exposed so boldly by so 
powerful a believer in it ; and we were astonished to hear of 
a body of civilized men like the members of the Cambridge 
Union actually debating upon the admission of the book into 
their library : as if every book should not stand or fall upon its 
own merits. Now this volume has very great merits^ and if 
these are out-weighed by the falseness of its moral tone^ it is 
only an exploded and contemptible weakness which would for 
that keep it out of the hands of readers. 

At the same Ijme^ though we are averse to any censorship of 
the kind^ we must maintain that this is a book which no modest 
man would like to see in the hands of his wife or daughter ; 
and it is to the shame of its author that to a large class of his 
readers the chief attraction of his poems should lie in the appeal 
made to their lowest passions^ in a tone characteristic of the 
worst parts of Byron. We do not hesitate to affirm that 
^ the book is bought and read by numbers of young voluptuaries 
* simply and solely for the food which it aiFords the most 
detestable side of their character : simply for the sake of 
those pieces which, whatever people may say about works 
of art, do stamp the book as the product of a mind that 
lias learned to 

“Call the unlovely lovely, and the filthy pure.” 

Of course a bad miud might be equally harmed by the sight of 
a beautiful nude sculpture, but we appeal not to a morbid 
im^ination of this kind, but to the healthy judgment of 
a sound mind, whether this plea of artistic beauty is not a 
false one in this case. 

Let us turn however from the* contemplation of this degrad- 
ing aspect of the work before us, to look at one or two 
instances of the exquisite melody of language in which it 
is so rich, coupled as it is with the pathetic sadness of a 
hopeless philosophy. One of the most musical and least moral 
of the poems is Dolores,” which fully developes the poet’s 
theory of life, and one stanza of which, appealing to the 
voluptuous gods of the Pagan mythology, has been often 
quoted : 

What ailed us, 0 gods, to desert you 
For creeds that refuse and restrdn P 

Come down and redeem us from virtue, 

Our Lady of Pain. 
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Here is the essence of the Swinburnian philosophy: ^live 
like^he swallow’ as he elsewhere expresses it : how opposed 
to the faith which holds that the service of God is perfect 
freedom I In the same piece we have his view of deaths a 
view which he is continually repeating under various and* 
beautiful forms of expression : 

We shall change as the things that we cherish, 

Shall fade as they faded before. 

As foam upon water shall perish. 

As sand upon shore. 

Then less hopelessly^ but with infinite scepticism, 

We shall know what the darknesi> discovers, ^ 

• If the grave pit be shallow or deep ; 

And our fathers of old, and our lovers. 

We shall know if they* sleep not or sleep. 

Wo shall see whether hell he not heaven. 

Find out whether tares ho not grain, 

And the joys of thee seventy times seven, 

Our Lady of Pain. 

So again in his ^ llicet’ 

Outside of all the worlds and ages, 

There where the fool is as the sage is, 

There where the slayer is clear of blood, 

No end, no passage, no beginning. 

There where the sinner leaves off sinning. 

There where the good ‘man is not good. 

^ Felise’ is one of the prettiest pieces in tha volume, though 
again the morality is of the lowest. The poet’s mocking 
denunciation of prayer is really powerful : 

For none shall move the most high gods, 

Who are most sad, being cruel, none 
Shall break or take away the rods . 

Wherewith they scourge us, not as one 
That smites a son. 

By many a name of many a creed, 

We have called upon them, since the sands 
Fell through time’s hour-glass fii'st, a seed 
Of life ; and out of many lands 
Have we stretched hands. 

When have they heard us P who hath known 
Their faces, climbed into their feet. 

Felt them and found them F Xaugh^or groan, 

Doth heaven remurmur and repeat 
Sad sounds or sweet F 
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Do tlie stars answer P in tbe night 
Have ye found comfort P or by day 
Have ye seen gods ? What hope, what light, 

Falls from the farthest starriest way 
On you that pray P 

Are the skies wet because we weep, 

Or fair because of any mirth P 
Ory out ; they are gods ; perchance they sleep ; 

Cry ; thou shalt know what prayers ore worth, 

Thou dust and earth. 

0 earth, thou art fair ; 0 dust, thou art great ; 

O laughing lips and lips that mourn, 

Pray, till ye feel the exceeding weight 
Of God's intolerable scorn, 

JSTot t& be borne. • 

We admit that no quotations can do justice to the genius 
displayed in the poet’s finished scholarship, and to the scholar, 
and to him alone, we recommend the book. For the philoso- 
phical position also we are little inclined to blame so young an 
author : Let him not flatter himself that his is that infamy 
of which a man may be proud, the infamy shared by the leaders 
bf thought in all ages ; — It is not for his crude philosophy, 
it is for the grovelling voluptuousness in which he loves 
to wallow, and because he can choose and gloat over such loath- 
some scenes as are described in his ' Leper ^ and ^ Les Noyades, ^ 
that we think he cannot be too severely censured. This is not 
Art, but the prostitution of Art. Here is the spectacle of a 
mind of the most delicate culture, which has given the rein to 
an imagination the most exquisitely refined, and revelled in the 
contemplation of every most bestial form of tbe voluptuous, 
till it has exalted debauchery into its religion ; and a more 
lamentable spectacle can hardly be imagined. It is some years 
since a poet, before whose name that of Mr. Swinburne pales 
indeed, asked 


Oh, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth. 

Yet who would preach it as a truth 
To those that eddy round and round P 

But he is answered now, and we think even Mr. Swinburne 
might blush to own himself the priest of so hateful a creed. 


2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Edited by the 
Philological Secretary. Part I. No. IV., 1866. 

The Asiatic Society was founded under such distinguished 
auspices, and has numbered so many eminent scholars among 
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its members^ that its present repute is almost greater than its 
act^al constitution appears to warrant. Being at the same 
time under the direct patronage of the State^ and also the 
parent of all the Literary Societies which have more recently 
sprung up in British India^ it occupies both ofScially and po- 
pularly a pre-eminent position. Hence its publications become 
a matter of national interest : since they are considered on 
the Continent as a trustworthy exponent of oriental develop- 
ment and a sure test of the educational progress effected under 
Government direction. It is not too much to say that the 
character of British rule as a civilizing power is mainly gauged 
by this criterion. It is therefore most desirable that the Pro- 
ceedings and Journal of the Society should be occasionally 
subjected to contemporary Indian *criticism^ in order that the 
Managing Committee may be kept alive to the importance of 
the functions which they haVe undertaken to perform. 

The number of the Journal, quoted at the head of this 
notice, though dated 1866, has been circulated amongst 
members only during the present month, August, 1867. It 
contains four articles. The first is a topographical description 
of some of the principal sites and buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi ; and like most of the many brief sketches of 
a similar character which have followed in the wake of Major 
Cunnigham^s admirable survey, settles no disputed point and 
reveals no new fact of any importance. At the same time it 
explains a few minute details, which would probably escape 
the observation of any one who had not been long resident 
on the spot \ and articles of the kind, however meagre, are 
always deserving of encouragement, since they tend to create 
and foster an intelligent interest in local antiquities, which 
in past years have suffered so much from European ignorance 
or indifference. 

The concluding article is by Bdjendraldl Mittra, and displays 
all that accuracy of scholarship which invariably characterizes 
the contributions of the learned Babu. It consists of a 
transcript of a Sanskrit monumental inscription discovered at 
Aphsar in Bah&r, accompanied by a literal translation, and illus- 
trated by comparison with two mutilated fragments, also from 
Bahfir, which many Pandits of inferior note had long vainly 
essayed to decypher. 

Between these extremes and occupying by far the greater 
part of the number are two collections of notes, both of the 
very roughest description, and one so utterly devoid of any 
apparent merit that the casual reader cannot resist the surmise, 
that the Committee who tolerated its insertion must have 
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beeu lliti viclims of a literary hoax. It is entitled ' Notes on 
Pilgrimages in the country of Cashmere/ and aims at an 
account of the different routes adopted by the Hindu pilgrims^ 
with a list of all the stations and the order in which they are 
visited, noting in each case the derivation of the name, the 
legend attached to the spot, and any architeetural remains to be 
found in the neighbourhood. The writer’s exordium is not 
very perspicuous, but he would probably accept the above as 
a perfectly correct analysis of his design ; and upon such a 
basis it would no doubt be possible to construct a very interest- 
ing paper. But the antiquarian notes either fail altogether, or 
refer only to the ordinary phallic emblems of Mah&deva which 
are to be found in every village throughout Hindustan : and 
the writer’s archilectural calibre may be adequately estimated 
by his remark upon a cei'tain temple, which he says, is dedi- 
cated to Siva and is not a Buddhist temple as stated by some,” 
evidently unconscious of the fact that the modern dedication 
is not the matter in dispute, but the character of the original 
building which may have been subsequently converted to a 
different purpose. 

^ His literary and linguistic qualifications are of such a singular 
character that they deserve a more detailed examination ; and 
in order that our criticisms may be perfectly fair, it will be 
better not to select the most glaring absurdities that the whole 
article could afford — in such an emharras de richesses selection 
would be difficult — but to follow our author’s guidance as 
closely as we can along one only, say the first, of his fourteen 
routes. This, he says, comprises twenty-two stations : at the 
second '^appears the footstep of Suttee, the wife or active 
principle of the destroyer.’^ Here is an obvious confusion 
between the two very different words sati and sakti. “ (3) 
Jubroroo (love of youth) sacred to Siva and Mahfidevi.” It 
would seem that "the derivation intended is from jawdn and 
ratif but the name is given in such a corrupt ibrm as to 
defy conjecture. “ (4) Awentipore. The city of King Vena 
or Awenti.” Both these names are well known to fame, 
but they are not generally considered synonymous ; Vena 
being the father of Prithu, the first king, and Avanti the 
ancient designation of the city Ujain. There was also a 
King of Kashmir, whose name Avanti-varma is occasionally 
found in the phorter form Avanti, and this may be the per- 
sonage intended. (6) Hurriepore. The city of Ganesh, the 
elephant-headed, yellow.” This notice is as concise and also 
as obscure as a formula of Panini: is it possible that the 
writer considers ' Hurric’ equivalent to Ganesh, and * pore’* a 
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corruption of pira, yellow ? (7) Wagahamoo, House of W6g 

(spirit of the air, aider of the immortals.)” Here the words 
kindly given in the parenthesis suggest a conjecture that the 
portentous word ' is our writer's idea of the Sanskrit 

Vdyu, (8) HaatUki-nar^heomi-nargum, The breathing of the 
ears and mouth of the elephant.” Both the initial words in the 
unknown language and their English equivalent no doubt have 
a meaning, but it is one quite unfathomal)le by ordinary 
intellects. (10) Beokie^zan, Wife of Hurrichundra Rajah.” 
The writer's extensive linguistic experience has possibly fami- 
liarized him with the use of the letter z in Sanskrit, though to 
Iq^s advanced students it appears an uncommon feature. F robably 
the word intended is Bevaki-^nandan^ i, e.y Krishna, the son of 
Devaki. “(11) Wmzetshur, A name of Mahddeva, signifying 
the conqueror.” Some faint reminiscence of the word Visweshwar 
was perhaps floating in the ‘writer's mind when he penned tho 
above lucid comment. “ (13) Hurieeshur. The word signifies 
father or giver of all ” ! ! ! At this startling etymology words 
become inadequate to express the amazement of the critic. 

(14) Soorie Goophar. Caves »f the sun. At this place it is 
fabled that Mahadevi was pursued by the demon, Knmasoof 
(enemy of the whirlwind) she thereupon prayed to Siva for 
power to destroy the demon, who was accordingly annihilated 
by fire, and his name hence changed to Bam&swdr (the enemy 
burnt by fire)” the above is quoted in extenso, since otherwise 
it would be imi)Ossible to do full justice to the confusion of 
ideas. If the real meaning of the words in italics is ^ caves of 
the sun,' they must be intended for Surya guhd, and the 
legend will be the well known one of Kdmadeva (V&ma) 
who was reduced to ashes (Bbasmasdt) by Siva for having 
disturbed his devotions and rendered him enamoured of 
Parvati. 

To continue the criticism any further, eveh to the end of the 
first route as was originally intended, would be insufferably 
tedious : suffice it to say that in the whole article of fourteen 
pages, there is scarcely a single paragraph that does not contain 
some gross blunder, obvious to the merest tyro in oriental studies. 
Indeed Western as well as Eastern mythology appears to be a 
terra ignota to our philological pilgrim ; for at the end of the 
first route we find the following sentence, “they pass by the 
holy rocks of Amreeshur (giver of immortality) whence issues the 
philtre of immortality proceeding from the crested head of 
Mahadeva, the drink or ichor of the immortals.” According 
to this, the beverage of the Homeric Gods is not nectar, as is 
generally supposed, but their own blood, ichor ! 
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The wiiter is modest enough to conclude with the following 
admission : the notes from which the above pilgrimages have 
been taken were made 14 years ago^ and in a few instances ma^ 
contain inaccuracies as my almost total ignorance of Sanskrit 
may have led me to misunderstand in some few instances the 
translator who read to me in Persian his own version of the 
Brahminical fables. For myself I confess to an utter distaste 
for this especial branch of research.^^ Seeing then the low 
estimate which the writer puts upon his own production, it is 
inconceivable why the Committee did not at once consign it to 
the waste-paper basket. For although the treasurer has a 
standing grievance in the difficulty of realizing subscriptioi^s 
and is naturally unwilling to lose a solvent member, still a con- 
tributor who spoke so slighfingly of his own performance would 
not be likely to resent its refusal very strongly. 

Perhaps the only existing parallel to this curious composition 
is to be found in that repertory of puerile derivations, that 
bewildering travestie of Hindu history and mythology, which 
the Government of tlie North-West Provinces has recently been 
misguided enough to publish to 'the ridicule of the world in the 
ireport appended to the Census Returns, compiled under the super- 
vision of Mr. Plowden of the Board of Revenue. As a specimen 
of the accurate scholarship which distinguishes this, the last liter- 
ary essay of the Government, take the following sentence from 
the most elaborate of all the District Reports, viz.y the one com- 
piled by Mr. Hume of Etawa. The Singburs claim like the 
Goutum Rajpoots to be descended from Singhee or Siringhee Rish 
and a daughter of the then monarch of Konouj, but (as is added 
in a note) curiously enough many deny that the then royal 
race of Konouj were Rath ores and assert that they were real 
Khattriahs, which none of the Rajpoots, nor indeed any 
existing race are by many schools admitted to be.” Mr. Ilume^s 
orthography is so* unusually eccentric that it is almost impos- 
sible ever to identify any of the characters that he mentions, but 
from other names given in the context it appears certain that 
' Singhee or Siringhee Rish^ is intended for the famous Rishya 
Sringa, the circumstances of whose marriage are related in an 
episode of the first book of the Ramayana. This event was 
of course long antecedent to the disiruction of the Kshatriyas 
by Parasurd,m ; and therefore the epithet ^ curious’ must be 
transferred from the facts to Mr. Hume’s private interpretation 
of them. Blunders equally gross, and most of them far more 
obvious, may lie found on every page, indeed the whole report 
may be most aptly described as a mass of errors, only occasion- 
ally relieved by a brief and scanty ray of sense. Thus in the 
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report from Mafchiir&, wbich is one of the shortest and perhaps 
mainly on that account almost free from actual absurdities^ 
we find the following expression. The Jadon Tlifikurs claim 
descent from Krishna through Jadu." It would be a precisely 
similar blunder to say, the sovereigns of England were 
descended from Edward the Confessor, through Alfred the Great. 
The word'Jadon^ is of course meant for Jadav; but the 
preposterous spelling which runs through the whole return i© 
no doubt in a great measure due to the supervising care of 
Mr. Plowden ; for it may be taken as a rule of general appli- 
cation, that a Civilian's knowledge of oriental letters varies 
inversely with his position in the service, the acme of kako- 
graphy being ordinarily attained by a Commissioner. 

As these reports wero originally, compiled by the Tahsildars 
and then systematized by the Collectors or their Assistants, 
the results form a faithfuU indication of the amount of know- 
ledge possessed both by European and native ofiicials of the 
earlier history of the country. It cannot be doubted that the 
deplorable amount of ignorance disclosed is mainly owing to 
the exaggerated importance attached by the Government 
to the study of such an artilicial language as the Urdu. It 
is itself entirely a modern invention, and it renders all Hindu 
history and literature up to the beginning of the present 
century a tabula rasa ; for when a Munshi who can only read 
and write in the Persian character attempts to articulate 
Sanskrit, the result is far more painful and ludicrous even than 
a Frenchman's pronunciation of lEnglish. And as the writer in 
the Asiatic Journal admits that he derived his facts from such 
an informant, we have at once an adequate - explanation of his 
otherwise unaccountable errors. No doubt some of the ultra- 
devotees of Exeter Hall think it a good thing to get rid 
of the Hindi language, imagining that thus they will be 
enabled to make a clear sweep also of Hipdu mythology : or 
as the argument is sometimes put, Persian has the chief claim 
upon our attention because it is the language of monotheism, 
while Hindi is that of polytheism. But thus stated, the argu- 
ment is most superficial and utterly confounds the categories 
of Property and Accident. For although the modern religion 
of India has developed into a monstrous mythology, and 
words must of course conform to popular ideas, there is no 
such intrinsic conformity in the genius of the language. This 
becomes at once apparent to a translator ; to *give a correct 
and intelligible Persian rendering of an abstij^se theological 
discussion on the unity of the Godhead, such for instance as the 
Ajhanasian creed, would be a task of very considerable difficulty ; 
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whereas in Sanskrit every term conld be readily expressed with 
the greatest neatness and precision. Moreover the some argn.* 
ment would condemn the study of the two classical languages 
of the West ; and even with greater force^ for however grotesque 
the legends of the Purdnas may be^ they are never so gross as 
the parallel fictions in the mythologies of Greece and Italy. 
Yet Greek was selected by Providence as the exponent of the 
fullness of divine Revelation; and Latin has for eighteen 
centuries been par excellence the ecclesiastical language of the 
greater part of Christendom. 

The above remarks may appear somewhat foreign to the 
primary subject of this notice, but in reality they explain 
the origin of the errors criticized. We must now however 
return to the tliifd article. in the Society's Journal, which still 
remains to be discussed. It is entitled a vocabulary of 
English, Balti and Kashmiri," and consists of a variety of 
words and phrases arranged in parallel columns; and if the 
selection had been made by a competent philologist, the com- 
parison would no doubt have been curious and interesting. 
Sut the writer has such an extremely vague idea of Hindustani 
grammer and orthography thai to interpret his Kashmiri by 
the Hindustani translation is frequently only to illustrate 
ignotum per ignotius. Thus his first Hindustani phrase is Kit 
na beehta seb," not one single word in which is recognizable. 
Again, under lao juldi gaong se,” where the principal word 
' under' is unintelligible, unless we suppose it to be a cock- 
neyism for ^ ande.' This is proba^yle because in another place we 
find ^ mewur' given as the Kashmiri for ^ fruit' meaning of course 
' mewa.' Lower down we see ^ turn atcha hy,' this is no 
doubt intelligible ; so also is such English as * me is a good 
boy,' but it is a style of construction which is not often heard 
beyond the walls of the nursery. Again it is of no service 
whatever to philojogy to bring together phrases from different 
languages, when the only ground of union is that theit 
meaning is nearly identical ; the object should of course be 
to select as parallel some phrase which is similar in origin as 
well as meaning, and to bring other languages to bear in illus- 
tration. Thus to give ^wahdn jao' and 'hoar gutz' as 
Hindustani and Kashmiri respectively for ' go there' does not 
contribute much to our knowledge of either language ; whereas 
it would be of interest to indicate that ' hoar' is a corruption 
of the Hindi ‘‘udliar' and 'gutz' of the Sanskrit 'gachchh.' 

Prom a paragraph in the Society's Proceedings for May it 
appears that £he Philological Committee have at length deter- 
mined to adopt a uniform system for the romanizing of oriental 
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wordSj and intend for the future to return all ling^istie voca* 
bularies to their respective authors in order that they may be 
revised according to the system adopted. At present it is 
highly discreditable to a Philological Society to see the same 
word spelt two or even three different ways in a single page, 
and it is to be hoped that the new rule will be strictly enforced. 
May we also suggest that members would generally prefer to 
receive a few really learned articles rather than many volumes 
of waste-paper; and that if the Society would preserve its 
ancient prestige, it will be necessary to exercise a little more 
discrimination and firmness in the rejection of contributions 
which are obviously unsuitable. 

F. S. G. 


10th August^ 1867. 


3. An Essay on the Philosophy of Lord Bacon. By Bholanatb 

Paul, M. A. 

Wb hartlly know whether an essay of this description should 
be regarded as useful or pernicious in the present stage 
of Hindu thought. The Hindus are so prone to allow all 
their attention to be engrossed by metaphysical philosophy, ani 
are so reluctant to assign a proper value to physical science 
and positivism, that an essay looking in the opposite direction 
may be beneficial, however intolerant it may on the other hand 
be of the importance and necessity of deductive philosophy. 

The author of the essay appears to be thoroughly impregnated 
with the errors of the most exaggerated Baconians ; his studies 
have evidently been one-sided and so are his views ; his open- 
ing pages exhibit as clear a specimen of the effects of the 
' idols of the den ^ as any of those which he afterwards quotes 
in illustration of this. Absurd as it may seem, he appears 
soberly to believe that Aristotle, who is one of his abominations, 
was nearly canonised ! As we have said some admixture of this 
class of mind with the speculative type which is more preva- 
lent among his countrymen may be useful, but if there could 
be no medium we would decidedly prefer to see all educated 
Hindus disciples of Rajah Radhakant than of Bholanath Paul. 
The style of thought which he seeks to foster is to our mind, 
far more pernicious than that which he seeks to overthrow. 

No philosophy, as Guizot so emphatically argues in his latest 
work, can be true which ignores an important Side of human 
nature. Positivism which is undoubtedly the legitimate 
development of Baconian principles ignores th6 soul with its 
sorrows and its aspirations. It ignores the mystery which 
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envelopes man’s origin^ his existence and his end, and boldly tells 
him in plain langnage that it is a waste of time to direct his 
thoughts to that which cannot be known by observation, or 
to buildup any conclusion which cannot be tested by experience. 

It is worthy of remark that Comte, the author and far the 
most consistent advocate of modem positivism, invented an 
extraordinary substitute for religion on the model of Catho- 
licism of whfch he was a great admirer ; and so impressed was 
he with the profound conviction of the emptiness of positive 
philosophy by itself only, that he protested energetically, but 
vainly as the event shews, against any one, and more particu- 
larly English literary men, adopting his philosophy without his 
religion. 

Positive sciencedike political economy has its own sphere in 
which it is of the greatest utility, and Bacon by his ' method’ 
may be regarded as a real benefaetor of mankind, however 
contemptible he may have been as a man and as a statesman. 
But the great danger of too exclusive an attention to physical 
science is the narrowness of view which it engenders ; persons 
who are too devoted to it arc, we speak from experience, the 
most incredulous and the most unreasonable of all men when 
confronted with facts which do not harmonize with their precon- 
ceived systems, while all the time they profess that the mission 
of positivism is to war against preconceived systems and exalt 
facts only. 


We acknowledge with thanks the Calcutta Police Report 
for 1866 and ’Thoughts from a Bengalee Cottage No. 1,’ 
in the latter we recognise many old friends that have occupied 
English cottages, before they made their way into the office 
of P. N. Doss, printer. 
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24. The Circular Orders of the Court of Sudder Dewanny 

Adawlut communicated to the Civil Judges and 
other civil authorities from 1795 to 1852 inclusive^ 
in one volume with an Index. By J. Carrau^ 
published by authority. Calcutta : Bengal Military 
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by the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut from 
1798 to 1847, with an Index, published with the 
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28. Reports of Cases published in the Daily Newspapers. 

ii CTAR.E DECISIS^^ is the well-known legal maxim, which 
^ the Judges of England have applied in a strong spirit of 
conservatism, yet with a due admixture of radicalism, in con- 
structing that grand fabric of law, which, like the British con- 
stitution, though not devoid of some imperfections (imperfection 
being inseparable from all things human), is yet the most stupen- 
dous and solid construction of its kind, built up in times ancient 
or modern. Two principles,^^ remarks a ])bilosopher, govern 
the moral and intellectual world. One is perpetual progress, 
the other the necessary limitations to that progress. If the 
“ former alone prevailed, there would be nothing steadfast and 
durable on earth, and the whole of social life would be the sport 
of winds and waves If the latter had exclusive, or even if it 
^‘obtained a mischievous preponderancy, every thing would 
petrify or rot. The best ages of the world are always those in 
which these two principles are the most equally balanced. In 
such ages every enlightened man ought to adopt both princi- 
pies into his whole mind and conduct, and with one hand 
develop what he can, wiih the other restrain and uphold what 
he ought, ^ By equally balancing these two principles, by 
changing the pld for the new, when the new was found better, 
by tempering the spirit of innovation with cautious foresight, 
and by permitting no change till the results of experience l ad 
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demonstrated the necessity and wisdom of the change^ those who 
have presided at the helm of affairs have been enabled to guide the 
bark of the state through the tempestaof centuries, ever learning 
wisdom from the mistakes of those who had gone before theiai; 
and leaving the store of knowledge increased by their own 
experiences for the benefit of those, who came after them. 
In the same path the sages of the law have walked, or shall we 
rather say, have led the way, and by applying to modern combi- 
nations of circumstances the rules of the old* Roman Civil Law, 
by evolving principles and precedents consistent with an 
uniform system and design, by respecting the labours of those 
who had gone before, knowing that the results of their own 
labours would be respected by those who came after them, they 
have built up the wonderful fabric of the common law, and 
those principles of equity, which by known and fixed rules now 
govern the numberless and multifarious transactions of the 
busiest nation in the world. Stare tlecisu*^ was the maxim 
that influenced them never to pull down another man^s building, 
unless indeed after mature and careful examination and consi- 
deration, in consequence of some defect in the then available 
materials or known style of workmanship, it was subsequently* 
found to be faulty and unsound and therefore to be removed 
from an edifice, in which all the parts were to be as perfect as 
human wisdom and ingenuity could make them. 

It is,^^ says Mr. Broom, an established rule to abide by 
“ former precedents — Stare (lecisla — where the same points come 
again in litigation, as well to keep the scale of justice even 
and steady, and not liable to waiver with every new Judge^s 
opinion, as also because the law in that case being solemnly 
declared and determined, what before was uncertain and per- 
“ haps indifferent, is now become a permanent rule which 
it is not in the breast of any subsequent J udge to alter or 
swerve from according to his {)rivate sentiments.” And Lord 
Cottenham remarked that with ^respect to matters which 
do not affect existing rights or properties to any great degree, 
but tend principally to influence the future transactions of 
mankind it is generally more important that the rule of law 
should be settled than that it should be theoretically correct.” 
English Judges, however, while always desirous of abiding 
by former precedent, have yet borne in mind Bacon^s remark 

♦ See Lord Campbell's account of the sources whence |Lord Hardwick, 
the man universally and deservedly considered the most consummate Judge 
who ever sat in the Court of Chancery, derived his learning* and preparation 
for the great task that he performed. CcLtnphelV s Lives of the Chancellors, 
Vol. VLp. 193. 
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that '' a froward retention of cuatoxn is as turbulent a thing as 

an innovation : and they that reverence, too much old times 
'^,are but a scorn to tha new/^ Where therefore, a former 
germination is clearly contrary to reason, they will not hesi- 
tate to alter it. Yet out of respect to the maxim, “ Stare decisu^^ 
and unwilling to appear to change the custom of the realm 
as settled by judicial decision, they declare not that the former 
determination was bad law, but that it was not law. 

Law is defined to be a rule of action^ and municipal laws 
may be said to be those rules of action, which having been 
found by experience to be most conducive to the general welfare 
of the community have been declared by the governing power 
therein to be binding upon every member of such community. It 
might naturally be expecteS that in the early days of a state or 
individual society of men, many rules would be laid down, which 
on subsequent trial and experience would bo found in some respect 
defective, and not to be the most suitable that could be devised 
for regulating the actions and conduct of the members. Again, 
as the same garments are not adapted for boyhood and manhood, 
so the same principles of action are not suitable to a society in 
its infancy and to the same society developed and expanded into 
a mighty nation. Bare and simple principles may work well 
enough at first, but diversity of circumstances soon introduces 
modifications, which considerably affect and not un frequently 
wholly alter the application of the original principles. Where laws 
have at an early period been committed to writing (which has 
not often happened) other statutes are soon j)assed abrogating or 
grafting exceptions on the original rules. There has been in 
India (which under our rule is to a certain extent a new society) 
a notable instance of this sort of law-making. Statutes have 
been passed to meet the exigencies of a certain degree of 
development, which could not with safety be left to guide 
itself; and subsequent experience abrogated or altered rules 
made with knowledge imperfect indeed, but which at the time 
was all that was available. 

More commonly however the first rules and principles con- 
stituted an unwritten code which formed the usage or custom of 
the community. Where regular tribunals were established (as 
in England and in ancient Eome) the usage or custom of the 
realm was regulated by those tribunals, which tested by their 
application to practical concerns the rules that had been received 
by a sort of consent. Not unfrequently (more especially in 
England) these rules had to be applied to combinations of 
circumstances, which never occurred to the first propounders 
of them ; and the tribunals, eking them out with the resufts 
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of experience and their own ideas of what was fair and right, 
pretended by a sort of pious fraud, that the new rule derived 
from this admixture' was part of the custom of the realm. 
In this way a vast quantity of Judge-made law, deriving fori^ 
and consistency from the maxim " Stare decisis/' kept p£^ 
with the requirements of a progressive state of society. Legis-' 
lation stepped in often to sanction judicial determination and " 
betimes to abrogate what had been declared to be the custom 
of the realm, but proving inconvenient and inadvisable could 
only be rescinded with the consent of the community expressed 
through the Legislature. 

The action of the tribunals must to a certain extent precede per- 
fect legislation. The duty of a Judge is indeed dicer e jus et non 
dare jus — to expound not to make the law, and the maxim Stare 
decisis fe no doubt capable of being followed in later times, when 
precedents are in existence, which can be followed. The Courts 
must however first lay down these precedents ; and rules previously 
prescribed are by the tribunals brought to the touch-stone and 
tested as to their perfect fitness and adaptability to all the circum- 
stances which they are supposed to govern. The compilation j[f a 
perfect code is thus only possible after the tribunals have practij 
cally proved the principles and rules sought to be embodied 
therein. Could the work of Justinian have been composed, if 
no Pnetors had for a long series of years collected in successive 
edicta the rules that were found by experience to be the best and 
wisest that could be made binding on the community at large? 
Could the codes, that have already worked so much good in 
India, have ever been constructed, if the compilers had not 
found materials ready in the statute and common law of England ? 
These codes have been compiled from existing materials modi- 
fied, as far as experience to date had rendered modifications 
possible, in order to suit the requirements of India. The rules 
and principles, which have been made the basis of these codes, 
are being daily modified and improved in England; and the 
application of these codes to thd different combinations of 
circumstances presented in this country, and which could not 
have arisen in England, will lead to new modifications in 
another direction not inconsistent with the general rules, but 
arising in endless variety from their application to particular 
combinations of circumstances. 

From the above it will be evident that in India, in those 
cases in which no set of principles have been Jembodied in a 
code, the decisions of the highest Courts are the only repertory 
of the law, — and that even where codes have Ibeen compiled, 
there must be a great number of decisions, which contain the 
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application of the general principles to particular combinations of 
circumstances in respect of which application the most able 
and enlightened^ not to say men Qf little ability or erudition^ 
might entertain different opinions and as to which it is most 
desirable that one uniform rule be followed. 

English jurisprudence," says Burke, “has not any other 
sure foundation, nor, consequently have the lives and properties 
“ of the subject any sure hold but in the maxims, rules, and 
principles and juridically traditionary line of decisions contained 
“ in the notes taken and from time to time published, mostly 
“ under the sanction of the Judges, called Reports Chief Justice 
Tindal observed that the decisions of the Courts “ are at once 
the best exposition and the surest evidence of the common 
“ law itself." The system ^f equity also, which exists both in 
England and America, though derived from the Roman Civil 
Law, is yet contained for the most part in the decisions of the 
Court of Chancery. Before printing had induced a general 
rage for publishing, the decisions of the Courts of Chancery 
and common law ct)uld not be made known at large to all, 
wto were eager for the knowledge contained therein. Certain 
practitioners of long standing were the repertories of that 
knowledge to a great extent and it was only in and about the 
Courts that the knowledge was to be obtained. It must be 
remembered that until the establishment of the recent County 
Court system, the administration of justice in England was 
almost wholly centred in the Courts at Westminster; and the 
knowledge of the procedure, practice and current of decision? 
of these Courts was centred in those who practised at West- 
minster. When the^e Courts went on circuit, the same Bench 
and the same Bar went forth to the country parts, and having 
discharged their functions in the same manner as if employed 
at Westminster, they returned to Westminster bearing back all 
their law with thejm. It was thus impossible to become learned 
in the law without repairing to study it in the precincts of 
Westminster and this has been one of many reasons why the 
book of the law of England has always been a sealed book to 
the nonprofessional. At the same time it will be obvious that 
while justice was administered by a competent Bench and Bar 
at Westminster, there did not exist a very urgent necessity for 
diffusing the knowledge of legal lore throughout the land. 

Let us now turn to India. Since the commencement of our 
rule the administration of justice has been carried on all over 
the country at the head quarters of Zillahs or Districts. A 
number of th£se were up to 1833 subordinated in Bengal to 
Provincial Courts ; and both before and since a Superior Court 
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at the Presidency Town has supervised the whole system^ being 
as a Court of Appeal, revision or reference the dernier reeeort 
of Indian litigants in India. In a certain class of cases the 
Privy Council has been a sort of Ultima Thnle^ where those, who 
had money could travel in search of success, which they had 
failed to obtain in India. The decisions of the superior Courts 
in the Presidency Towns and in a still higher degree those of the 
Privy Council, if not binding on the Zillah and subordinate 
Courts, have at least ever been regarded as of the greatest 
authority; and in those decisions is to be found the most 
important portion of the existing common law of India. By 
the principles elucidated therein, the proceedings and deter- 
minations of the Courts all over the country are judged, 
when they come before the superior •Courts at the Presidency 
Towns ; land the maxim Stare deems has been nominally respected 
and quoted in India as in England. Under these circumstances 
it will be evident to the most casual thinker that there exists a 
paramount necessity in this country for diffusing into every 
district a thorough acquaintance with the decisions of the Courte 
in the Presidency Towns and of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The necessity is one, which did not exist and* 
could not have existed in England previous to the establishment 
of the present County Courts ; and since the introduction of this 
important reform, there has been no lack of the diffusion of 
this kind of knowledge in these days of rapid publishing. 'The 
error has rather been on the other side and until the introduc- 
tion of the Law Reports^ numberless cases were published, many 
of them containing points before decided and some of them no 
points at all. At the same time, when the new County Courts 
were established, the law had long reached a degree of fixity, 
which is far distant in India, where we are as yet merely in a 
transition state. The necessity of communicating the decisions 
of the superior Courts to the Courts in the Moffussil has never, 
we believe, been contested and, as we shall see, in the course of 
this article, several attempts have' been from time to time 
made in this direction. Nevertheless, that we may not appear 
to rest the truth of the proposition upon the mere enunciation 
of it, we shall give the opinions of some, whose experience 
must add weight to what they have placed on record in this 
matter. 

In 1813 Mr. Dorin remarked as follows ; " I think it should 
be enacted by a Regulation, that from a gi^n period, the 
^^j*idgments of the Court shall be considered as precedents 
binding upon itself and on the inferior Courts In similar cases 
" which may arise thereafter. This will have the effect of making 
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the superior Courts more oautious and of introducing^ something 
** like a sgsiem for the other Courte^ the want of which ie now very 
much felt** Again — “ Hitherto it has not been much the 

custom to refer to precedent and for aught the Judges of the 
Court may know^ the eame pointe mag have been dedded oner and 
over again^ and perhaps not always the same way. It is obvious 
that having something like a system established would tend to 
" abridge the labours of the Civil Courts/^ In July 1868 Mr, 
Welby Jackson, a Judge of the Sudder Court, thus remarked 
in his Report on the District of West-Burdwan. " The 
“ Moonsiffs say they have no copies of the Sudder Court’s 
precedents ; and neither they nor their vakeels hear of a 
new precedent, except by chance or by finding their deci^ 
sions under the old holding reversed. Considering the conti^ 
'' nued change in the view taken on law points in the Sudder 
** Courts it is really very difficult for the subordinate authorities to 
keep pace with them and for the Moonsiffs and their vakeels tmpos^ 
sible.” In the following year (1854) the Judge of Backer - 
gunge thus addressed the Government of Bengal ; I would take 
the opportunity of suggesting to Government the advisableness 
f of providing the native Judges with Bengalee translations of the 
Sudder decisions in order that they may be kept informed of 
the legal principles on which, from time to time, civil cases are 
adjudicated in the highest Court. In what way they manage to 
obtain an imperfect knowledge on this subject, it is hard to say, 
but a due regard for the proficiency of the native Judicial service 
** seems to me to require, that they should not be left to pick up 
a knowledge of the legal principles which regulate the decision 
of civil questions from the highways, but that they should be 
provided with the best means within reach to qualify them for 
the administration of their duties in the most perfect manner 
attainable. Either the Government should furnish all the 
native Judges with a vernacular copy of the Sudder decisions, 
or those officers should be told that Government expects that 
they will provide themselves with a work so indispensable to 
the right performance of their duties.” Mr. Maepherson, the 
author of the work on Civil Procedure, makes the following obser- 
vations. “ The practice and doctrines of the Civil Courts must 
be deduced in great measure from an examination of the deci- 
sions at large, both those which have been specially adopted 
** and published as precedents and those which are issued monthly 
** as a record ^f the ordinary transactions of the Sudder Court ; 
^for all decisions practically tend to show by what principles the 
** Court is govdmed ; and they become law, that is to say y they guide 
men in their private transactions y and regulate the decisions of the 
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CourL No one can make the examination to which I have re- 
" ferred without perceiving that there is a large body of living 
doctrine which appears to mature itself by degrees in the minds 
of experienced judicial officers^ but which is not to be met with 
in any definite form^ yet by this test the judgments of the 
inferior Courts are necessarily tried, and no small portion of 
them are quashed for erroneous procedure, frequently with great 
severity of comment upon the part of the highest tribunal/^ 

In the following passage taken from Mr. Morley's Adminis- 
tration of J ustice in India’^ will be found a further and an impor- 
tant reason for making the decisions of the highest tribunal known 
to the Subordinate Judges more especially to those of them, who 
are natives of India. The practice of abiding by precedent 
is perfectly recognized both by the Hindu and Mahomedan 
laws. • The text of Manu — ^ If it be asked, how the law shall 
be ascertained, when particular cases are not comprised under 
any of the general rules, the answer is this ; that which well 
instructed Brahmins propound shall be held incontestable 
law^ — ^is, to the Hindu, divine authority for deferring to prece- 
dent ; and it is perhaps solely on account of the metaphysical 
tendency of the Indian mind, which has always interfered with 
" the mere practical record of mundane matters, that we do not* 
“ possess collections of decisions by the more ancient lawyers, 
which would have been in most cases as conclusive, as they 
would be desirable in all. ” 

There is yet another point of view from which the subject 
may be regarded. We believe the time is not very distant 
when a complete separation of the executive and judicial 
branches of the public service will become a necessity in certain 
of the more advanced provinces of India. The want of judicial 
training is becoming more and more felt by the Government 
as well as by the public. When the separation shall have been 
effectually made, the study of Jndian common law will become 
indispensable to all candidates for the Indian Bench ; and where at 
present is this law to be found ? Let us again quote Mr. Morley 
who must be an authority on this point. The difficulty of attain- 
“ ing a knowledge of the law as administered in our Indian ter- 
ritories,” he observes, is well known to all who have attempted 
" the task, and it is a matter of surprise that so few works 
exist which tend in any way to facilitate its study. It m sub- 
“ mitted that a collection of decisions arranged alphabetically 
cannot fail to be of the greatest assistance to tlw student, the 
Attorney, the Barrister and even the Judge both in India and 
in this country, no work of the kind existing at ptesent, and the 
“ reported decisions being spread over a multitude of volumes, of 
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“ which many are not ” readily to be met with even in India/^ 
The study of English law is wonderfully facilitated by excellent 
Text-Books in which the principles of each department are 
concisely set forth and grouped together^ so as to render the 
beginning of the student tolerably easy. The compilation of 
such Text-Books has been rendered possible by the existence 
of reports of the decisions^ wherein are contained the prin- 
ciples^ which can be found more fully detailed by a reference to 
the cases themselves. In India^ we must have proper reports^ 
before we can have Text-Books to abridge and assist the studies 
of those who seek to prepare themselves for the duties of .the 
Bench or the Bar. 

Having thus considered the necessity of a system, under 
which the decisions of then highest Courts in India might be 
made known to the subordinate Judges, we shall endeavour to 
show, what has hitherto been done in this direction ; after 
which we shall discuss what yet remains to be done. Before 
however passing on to either of these portions of the subject, we 
shall give a brief outline of the history of reporting in 
England. 

The first English reports were contained in the Tear^Booh 
or Boohs of Years and Terms. These reports were taken down 
by the prothonotaries or chief scribes of the Courts at the 
expense of the Crown, were published annually (whence their 
designation) and are extant in a regular series from the time of 
Edward II. to Henry VIII, It has been observed that they are 
rather curious for their antiquity, than valuable for their con- 
tents, which are undigested and loosely revised. King James 
the First subsequently at the instance of Lord Bacon appointed 
two reporters on salaries of £100 a year each, who should 
authoritatively print such decisions of the Courts and such only 
as would be useful, guarding against the publication of crude, 
trifling, contradictory cases, which,^^ says Lord Campbell, had 

then become alarming and by which we are now overwhelmed.^' 
Unfortunately however this arrangement made by King James’s 
so-called ordinance was soon permitted to fall through. The 
task of reporting fell in consequence into private hands, and 
became a subject of private enterprise; men who were qualified 
and men who were not qualified became reporters ; and the result 
has been, that a vast mass of reports has been accumulated, 
some of which are valueless and many of them wholly errone- 
ouBw It has happened that the same decision has been differently 
reported and two quite contradictory accounts of it published. 

Each of oue numerous Courts," says Mr. Warren, has 
" voluntary reporters of its proceedings — The House of Lords : 
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*^the Privy Council: each of the three Superior Courts of 
Common Law : the Lord Chancellor, Lords Justices, Master 
of the Eolls and three Vice-Chancellors, the Courts of Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty. The proceedings are often reported 
by one, two or more separate reporters in separate sets of 
" reports : and these, quarterly, monthly and even weekly 
Another account is as follows : — Each Court has its reporters 
and their volumes often contain trifling matters, that swell 
them out to an unreasonable and useless bulk, and which 
has had the effect of making lawyers rely more upon the 
judgments in particular cases lhan on the general principles 
of laWj that form the surest foundation of a sound legal 
opinion. The reports of cases occupy upwards of 200 
volumes, exclusive of those which relate to election, admiralty 
and ecclesiastical law ; and it is calculated, that if they con- 
tinue proportionably to increase to the end of the present 
" century, they will occupy upwards of one thousand volumes !” 
A third account runs thus : — The law reports are in the 
present day private speculations. A law-bookseller, who 
happens to think such an undertaking will pay, contracts with 
one or two Barristers to publish reports of the cases decided, 
" in a particular Court. The Judges have, to some extent, 
sanctioned or authorized particular sets of reports for particular 
Courts, but they allow any reports to be quoted : and the 
consequence is that, beside the authorized reports in every 
Court, there are several sets of unauthorized reports published 
weekly or monthly and eagerly competing with each other. 
“ In order to give customers something for their money, every 
word that falls from every Judge in England or Ireland or 
from the Law Officers of the city of London is recorded in 
some form or other. The consequence is, that a thick and 
costly 8vo. volume, of which a large proportion is utterly 
worthless, is published every year about .the proceedings of 
“ every Court ; and members of the profession are obliged to 
buy it, because here and there it contains an important case.^^ 
The evil adverted to in the above passages had been keenly 
felt for many years, and many remedies had been from time to 
time propounded. At length on the 28th November, 1864, a 
meeting was specially convened to discuss the subject under the 
presidency of the then Attorney-General, Sir Roundell Palmer ; 
and the discussion resulted in the establishment of the Council 
of Law Reporting. Sir Fitzroy Kelly became chairman of the 
Council, which comprised among its members some of the greatest 
ornaments of the profession. The object of ttie scheme/^ as 
stated by its promoters, was the preparation under professional 
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control through the medium of the Council, by Barristers of 
known ability, skill and experience, acting under the super- 
vision of editors, of one complete set of reports, to be 
published ’with promptitude, regularity and at a moderate 
cost, in the expectation that such a set of reports will be 
^ generally accepted by the profession as sufficient evidence 
of case-law ; so that the Judge in decision, the advocate in 
argument, and the general practitioner in the advice he gives 
to his client, may resort to one and the same standard of autho- 
rity. The principle upon which the Law Reports are established 
is that, as they are designed for a public object and purchased 
by the profession for professional purposes, they ought to be 
supplied at a price, which represents no more than the cost of 
'^preparation, publication,* distribution and management — the 
" cost of preparation including a fair and liberal remuneration by 
" way of salary to the editors and reporters — and that any surplus 
" proceeds, that may remain after answering these purposes ought 
" not to be made the subject of private profit or emolument, but 
" should be applied exclusively to professional objects/^ The 
Law Reports have been now more than two years in existence ; and 
the objects proposed by the promoters of the scheme have a pros- 
pect of full realization. A standard of uniformity has been set 
up, and there is every hope that all parties interested will con- 
form thereto, and thus that the many evils of the previous 
system or rather want of system will be obviated in 
future. 

Turning now to India, we shall endeavour to show what has 
been done in a similar direction, more especially in the Bengal 
Presidency, to which our experience has been confined and from 
whence our materials have been for the most part obtained. 
Various reports of the decisions of the Supreme Court have 
been published from time to time. A valuable series of notes 
of cases by Sir Edw,ard Hyde East^ Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
Supreme Court from 1813 to 1822, was placed at the disposal 
of the late Mr. Morley and by him inserted in the appendix 
to his Digest of Indian Cases. Sir Franda Macnaghten, a 
Judge of the same Court, inserted reports of cases by way of 
illustration in his " considerations on the Hindu Law as current 
in Bengal, published in the year 1824. Mr. Longueville 
Clarke included notes of cases decided on important points of 
native law in his edition of the " Buies and Orders of the 
Supreme CouH^at Calcutta’^ published in 1829. A single num- 
ber of reports of cases of the same Court was published by 
Mr. Bignell in 4831. Mr. SmouU published in 1834 a collec- 
tion of orders on the plea side of the Supreme Court at 
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Calcutta from 1774 to 1813 and inserted therein succinct but 
useful notes of cases of important points of practice. Mr. 
Morion published in 1841 ^ a collection of decisions of the same 
Court. Mr, Fulton published a single volume of reports in 
1845. Mr, Montriou published a volume of reports of the 
decisions of six months of the year 1846. Mr, Taylor 
continued these reports to the end of the year 1848, and in 
conjunction with Mr, Bell carried them down to the year 1868. 
Mr. Montriou also edited (1848 to 1851) a second edition 
of Morton^s reports greatly amended and improved by the 
addition of further cases and notes, and he subsequently 
published in continuation, a collection of thirty-nine cases of 
Hindu Law, decided by the Supreme Court from 1810 to 1840. 
The cases decided by the same court from April 1856 to 1859, 
were rejiorted by Mr, BoulnoUt now Judge of this Chief Court 
in the Punjaub : and here the list of the reports of the Calcutta 
Supreme Court ends. 

At Madras - iSeV Thomas Strange ^ Chief Justice, published in 
1816 decisions of the Madras Supreme Court : and some deci- 
sions of the Bombay Supreme Court were published at home in 
1853 by Sir Ershine Ferry ^ formerly Chief Justice of Bombay.* 

All the above reports related to cases decided by the Supreme 
Courts before the amalgamation of these Courts with the 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawluts, which were the old 
Company's Courts not established by Royal Charter : they were 
in most cases edited by English Barristers, and in many respects 
resembled similar productions at home. It is clear that there 
was a demand for such publications, but when it is remembered 
that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was limited to the 
Presidency Towns, it will be manifest that no such effectual 
demand could arise, as would make the publishing and editing 
of the Supreme Court Reports a remunerative speculation. 
This must account for the fact that a single volume of some 
reports only was published, and then the undertaking was 
abandoned, lucrative employment no doubt in many instances 
inviting to other work more strictly professional the Barrister- 
editor, who had taken up reporting while waiting for briefs, 
perhaps with the object of thus bringing himseR into 
notice and abridging the period of hope. Be this as it may, 
the publication of the Supreme Court Reports was never con- 
tinued for any length of time by the same promoters bestowing 
their whole attention on the task ; and even ii|t the present 
day no undertaking is likely to succeed permanently in a pecu- 
niary point of view, which limits itself to the caffes decided on 
the oiiginal side of the existing High Courts. 
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We tarn now to the reports of the decisions of the Chief or 
Sadder Coart, which exercised appellate and controlling 
authority over the mass of tribnnals civil and criminal 
charged with the administration of justice in the Moffassil 
or interior of the country and outside the limits of the^ Presi- 
dency Towns. This is the part of the subject with which our 
present article is more immediately concerned, and which shall 
therefore be treated with more detail. In the early days of 
the Company’s Courts the proceedings of the Sadder Dewanny 
Adawlut (chief Civil Court) and Sudder Nizamut Adawlut 
(chief Criminal Court) were kept in the English language and 
were copied for transmission to the Governor-General and the 
Court of Directors. It was in consequence necessary to require 
complete translations of the proceedings in cases appealed to 
the Sudder Court, which were in the vernacular in the lower 
courts. Under the new constitution of the Court as created by 
Eegulation II. of 1801, the practice of keeping English proceed- 
ings, except as far as convenient for miscellaneous English cor- 
respondence and conducive to regularity, was discontinued ; and 
copies of the Court’s proceedings were not required to be furnished 
,in future, except in cases of appeal to the Privy Council, or 
of reference to the Governor- General, as prescribed by the 
Begulations. The office of translator to the Courts of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut was abolished, and 
the subordinate courts, as a general rule, were no longer required 
to send translations of their proceedings, which were read in^he 
vernacular in the higher Court. In order however to furnish the 
Court of Directors and the Governor-General in Council with the 
information before obtainable from the copies of proceedings 
submitted to them, it was proposed by the Court and approved 
by the Government, that an annual report should be prepared 
from the beginning of 1805 of all Civil Cases decided by the 
Dewanny Adawlujt and of all jbrials, in which sentence was 
passed by the Nizamut Adawlut. A Deputy Register and 
a second assistant were added to the establishment for the 
purpose of preparing these reports, copies of them were trans- 
mitted to the Governor-General in Council and to the Court 
of Directors. Cases of importance were selected by the Judges 
and published for general information. ''It cannot be necessary,” 
says Mr. Harington, " to enlarge upon the utility of this 
" measure, as calculated to establish precedents and to promote 
"the uniforim administration of justice in cases not expressly 
" provided for oy the Laws and Regulations.”* He adds in a note 

I 

* Harington’s Analysis, Vul. I. p. 143. 
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that the first volume of reports of select causes adjudged in 
appeal before the Sudder Dewanny Adawlutj previously to 
the year 1805 and from that year to the end of 1811^', with 
a second volume containing reports of select criminal cases 
adjudged by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut from the year 
1805 to the end of 1811 had been printed and published with 
an Index before the beginning of 1819, when he left India * A 
new edition of this first volume was published in 1827 by 
William Hay Macnagliten, then Begister of the Court. The 
following is an extract from his preface : On the occasion of 
publishing this new edition of the first volume of reported 
civil cases .... it may be as well to mention for the 
information of those not immediately acquainted with the 
forms, of proceeding in the Compahy’s Courts, that the pro<^ 
ceedings are held in Persian and the opinions and decrees of 
''the Judges delivered and*recorded in that language. It is 
" only very rarely that an English minute is placed on the record^ 
" and such a minute, when resorted to, only contains what the 
" Persian record has already in substance. The reports con- 
" tained in this volume were chiefly prepared by Mr. W, Dorin, 
" now a Judge of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut* 
" and formerly Reporter to those Courts. Some few of the 
" eases towards the latter end of the volume, were prepared by 
" Messrs. Bird and Holt Mackenzie. The notes appended to 


* In the despatch of the 10th May, 1804, the Court of Directors remark 
as follows : — ** We concur with Mr, Forster however in the utility of a 
report, as proposed by him, upon cases which have been adjudged on the 
authority of expositions of the Hindu or Mabomedan Law, given by the 

Law Officers of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and are further of opinion 
that it would be highly useful, if such a report were prepared in future 
of all civil cases decided by the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut as 
well as of criminal cases determined by the GouH of Nizamut Adawlut. 
The formation of such a report, of which copies might be submitted for 
the information of your Excellency in Council and of the Hon’ble the Court 
of Directors, would perhaps save the necessity of translating and transcribing 
tlie whole of the proceedings of the two Courts ; and while the requisite 
allowance to an officer qualified for the discharge of this duty under the 
inspection of the Courts would be considerably less than the stated expense 
of two English copies of the proceeding at length, a well arran^d report 
of the most important parts of them, via?., of all judgments and sentences 
contained in them, would, we conceive, afford far more^ ready and satis- 
factory means of information upon the general administration of Civil 
and Criminal justice. We shall only add that the report suggested would 
also facilitate the periodical or occasional publication with the sanction 
of your Excellency in Council of such adjudged cases as from their involv- 
ing any question of law or other matter of importance it mi^ht be deemed 
proper to make public, as precedents to the otuer Coui'ts of justice or fol( 
general information." 


C 
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** the different oases are entitled to weighty as having been 
written or approved by the Judges by whom those cases were 
decided ; and those explanatory of intricate points of Hindu 
Law are especially v^uablej as coming from the pen of Mr. 
" H. Colebrooke/^ 

In the same year (1827)^ Mr. W. H. Macnaghten published 
the second volume containing select cases from 1812 to 1819 
inclusive^ and the tiird volume containing select cases from 
1820 to 1824. In a letter of the 19th January 1827 from the 
Secretary to the Supreme Government to Mr. Macnaghten^ His 
Lordship in Council considered it very desirable that the reports 
for previous years should be revised and a new edition^ uni- 
form with the third volume^ prepared by Mr. Macnaghten^ who 
had offered his services^ and, on their being accepted, published 
in the. following June the second edition of the first volume 
above referred to. In the same communication it was remarked 
that criticisms on the opinions recorded by the several 
Judges in a case where a difference of opinion may have 
occurred, should of course be avoided ; but that notes given 
on the responsibility of the reporter, explanatory of the 
views taken by the deciding Judges or illustrative of the 
law on which a decision may have been grounded must 
often prove highly useful.^^ The ability and diligence evinced 
by Mr. Macnaghten in the preparation of the reports were 
held to entitle him to the commendation of Government, and he 
was also allowed to draw an extra allowance of Rs. 500 per 
mensem from the 1st June 1825, to the 30th December 1826, 
which amounted to a total sum of Bs. 9,500. Furthermore 
for the completion of the criminal reports from 1820 to 1824, 
and for revising an entire new edition of the civil reports and 
for the additional duty of preparing the civil and criminal 
reports of the current year, the Vice-President in Council was 
pleased to determine that Mr. Macnaghten should draw another 
extra allowance for the year of Bs. 800 per mensem equal to a 
further sum of Rs. 9,600. In those days, when no budgets 
existed to hamper the liberality of the Government, Rs. 19,100 
or nearly £2,000 were willingly paid as the reward of ability 
devoted with industry to the ti^k of publishing the decisions of 
the Sudder Court. 

The fourth volume was not published till 1834, and it con- 
tained select cases from 1825 to 1829. It was edited by the 
Deputy Register and Preparer of Reports” to the Court, but 
in the preface it is stated that the cases reported in the earlier 
pages of the Volume were selected and prepared by W. H. 
Macnaghten Esq. and the later eases by his successor Jn 
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office C. O. Udoy Esq.^ the same method being observed as here- 
tofore. 

The fifth volume was not published till 1843 and it contained 
select cases from 183^ to 1834 inclusive authority of the 
Courts reported by J. C. C. Sutherland.'^ Mr. Sutherland's 
appointment happened in this wise. The publication of the 
reports had been always long subsequent to the decision of the 
cases^ and when Mr. Macnaghten vacated the office of Register, 
the great impetus he had personally given to the work seems 
gradually to have declined. Mr. Udny indeed followed in some 
respect in his footsteps, but succeeding Registers seem to have 
regarded the preparation of reports as no part of their legitimate 
functions. We have seen that Mr. Macnaghten received extra 
remuneration for the task of preparing the first four volumes; 
and that about 1805, a Deputy Register and a second assistant 
were appointed for the express purpose of preparing the reports 
then required to be submitted. It will be in this way apparent 
that the duty of. preparing the reports was scarcely intended to 
devolve upon the Register,*^ and after Mr. Macnaghten and 
Mr. Udny had vacated the appointment, the gentlemen, who 
subsequently filled it, seem to have taken no active share in thd 
work. The reports in consequence fell more and more into arrears. 
In February, 1835, Mr. Reid, the then Register brought it to the 
notice of the Court that the civil reports of 1830,1831,1832, 
1833 and 1834 were in arrear and that it would be impossible 
for Mr. Harvey, the Deputy Register and Reporter, over-bur- 
dened as he was with other work, to overtake the arrears. He 
recommended that Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland should be employed 
to bring up the civil cases and that payment by contract should 
be made for the work. Mr. Sutherland asked Rs. 100 for 
each case. One of the Judges expressed a strong opinion that 
he was well qualified for the l^sk, as he had in a very clear and 
able manner reported some of the Court proceedings in the 
public papers. The Government of Bengal accordingly sanc- 
tioned the arrangement. Mr. Sutherland's method was to 
employ one or two assistants in making full reports in Persian 
of each case, and then from these reports, but always with 
reference to the original proceedings to prepare a condensed 
report in English, aiming as much as possible at brevity and 
rejecting every thing superfluous. This was in some respects 
similar to the method adapted by the Welch pa.rson, who had 

* This was the appellation of the officer called the Registrevr since the 
amalgamation of the Supreme and Sadder Courts. It is difficult to account 
for the use of the word Register as a noun masculine. It is generally 
need as a verb or a noun neuter. There was an old word Registerer, 
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been thirty years in the same parish. An old college-fellow 
asked him how he contrived to vary his sermons daring this 
long period so as not to afflict his hearers with reiteration. His 
reply was that, when he had preached a sermon in English, he 
translated it into Welch and then back again into English and 
his hearers never recognized the original. 

In 1836, the Court of Directors in forwarding certain decisions 
of the Privy Council observed as follows: — It appears to us to be 
of great importance to the due administration of justice, that 
these judgments should receive the attentive consideration of 
“ the Judges of the several Courts under your Presidency. With 
this view we transmit you (a separate number in the packet) 
several printed copies not only of the judgments pronounced 
" ill the appeals in which w*e now forward His Majesty^s, Orders, 
but of those also, which have been pronounced in the appeals 
from the other Presidencies ....... and we direct 

that you cause them without delay to be translated into 
the native languages, and communicated for information and 
" guidance, where you may deem it necessary or expedient.” A 
copy of these observations being forwarded to the Court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut in order to have the necessary 
translations made, the Court were at the same time called 
upon to report how the publication of the select reports was 
progressing and to propose measures for performing the new 
duty imposed upon them and preventing future accumulations. 
His Lordship,” the letter concludes, attaches great importance/ 
to the regular publication of the reports of cases and, under 
the recent orders of the Hon’ble Court, of the translations of 
the judgments pronounced by the judicial committee of the 
Lords of the Privy Council, and is therefore very desirous that 
measures should be taken to place the branch of the Courtis estab- 
lishment by which those duties ought to be executed on a perma- 
nently efficient fdbting. ” To this the Court replied that the 
civil reports up to 1S34< were expected to be ready by the 
end of 1837, and that the cases for 1836 were ready to go 
to the press, while the criminal reports up to the end of 1834> 
had already been published. They recommended that the Privy 
Council judgments should be translated by contract. They 
pointed out that in the preparation of the civil reports, a 
minute examination of the Persian record was necessary in 
the first instance in order to ascertain whether the appeal 
contained any precedent which merited notice or preservation : 
and that, whej^ a case had been selected, the Reporter was 
obliged to furnish, from the Persian record, a correct abstract 
of the case, and an accurate translation of the opinions qf 
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the Judges on the particular point upon vrhich the decision 
hmged. The Court remarked that this duty imposed upon 
the Deputy Register a very considerable degree of labor; 
and that, if these duties were to be placed on a permanently 
efficient footing, it would be absolutely necessary that a pro- 
perly qualified officer should be entertained, who should reoeive 
a fixed sum for every case selected and prepare for publication, 
and who should moreover engage to give his entire time and at- 
tention to this particular duty. It was thus proposed to relieve 
the Deputy Register of the task of preparing the civil reports, 
while other duties were assigned him including the preparation 
of the oriminal reports, which, it was observed, was a task of 
much less difficulty, as the Sessions Judges were required by 
Section .67, Regulation IX. of 1793 to send with every trial 
referred to the Nizamut Adawlut a letter containing their 
opinion of the case, and in afn^ost all instances this letter con- 
tained a general detail of the particulars developed in the trial. 
The Government in reply to these proposals sanctioned the trans- 
lation of the Privy Council judgments by contract : but wore 
averse to withdrawing the preparation of the civil reports 
from the Deputy Register, holding that he could perform this • 
duty if relieved “ from duties of less moment, which need not 
“ bo assigned to a highly qualified covenanted offi^r.” The 
Government moreover observed that the real difficulty of 
reporting cases seemed to consist in their selection, and that this 
difficulty might easily be done away with. The Governor of 
Bengal therefore proposed that the court should lay it down 
as a rule of practice that the Judge who finally decided 
a case or the majority «f deciding Judges sjiould note if it 
was deemed worthy of report, and that a memorandum of all 
such notes should be kept in the Register’s office for the guid- 
ance of his Deputy, who would thus be spared the delioate 
and difficult task, of selection.’ The same rule, it was said, 
might be beneficially extended to criminal cases. In their 
proceedings of the 3rd March following (1837), the Court 
adopted this recommendation and resolved that “ any Civil or 
" Criminal oases which may be considered worthy of report shall 
“ henceforward be noted as such by the Judges, who decide them, 
« and that a list of such oases be kept by the Register for the 
«use of his Deputy.” They also proposed other arrangements 
for relieving the Deputy Register, who was directed to proceed 
with the preparation of the current reports from 1835, 
while Mr. Sutherland was told to expedite the publication 
of those in arrear up to 1835. They were not published, as we 
hayc seen, till 1843 or soma six years afterwards. The Deputy 
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Register meanwhile laboured at the preparation of the current 
civil cases^ and in 1844, volume VI. containing select cases 
from 18S5 to 1840 incluswef^ made its appearance, * ** approved by 
the Court The seventii and last volume, containing the 
reports from 1841 to 1848 " also " approved hy the Court,” was 
published in 1849. The parts for each year were published 
separately some time before the appearance of the whole volume, 
but the oases belonging to any one year were seldom published till 
from three to four years afterwards, and sometimes the interval 
was much longer. Before relating the circumstances under which 
the publication of the select reports ceased with the seventh volume 
we shall recount in chronological order certain other occur- 
rences, which took place in the meanwhile and which had a 
considerable effect on the whole subject. 

On the ii9th July, 1848, was passed Act XII. of 1843, the 
preamble to which is as follows : if Whereas it is expedient, that 
the decisions of Courts of Justice and the reasons for the 
'' decision should be written and signed by the Judge at the 
” time of pronouncing his decision and in the vernacular 
" language of the Judge, it is hereby enacted,” — (Section 1.) 

< that, in all the Presidencies, so much of all decrees as consists of 
the points to be decided, the decision thereon and the reasons 
for the decision, and all injunctions for the revision of decrees in 
“ regular suits, and all orders for reviews of judgment, which 
shall be passed by Judges of the Sadder Courts or by Judges of 
Zillah and City Courts, or by subordinate or Assistant Judges oft 
'' Zillahs, shall be written originally in English and signed by 
the Judge or Judges at the time of pronouncing such decision 
and orders : ai\d shall be translated into the vernacular lan- 
guage commonly used in the Court, wherein the suit to which 
the decree or order relates shall have been instituted; and the 
translation shall be incorporated in the decree.” ^ Immedi- 
ately upon this Act being passed, the Government of Bengal 
asked the opinion of the Sudder Court as to the advisabi- 
lity of publishing these decrees in monthly numbers for 
general information. The Court in reply saw no objection to 
the publication of the decisions recorded in English, provided a 
selection were made of such of them as contained prece- 
dents on points of law, it being obviously useless to accumulate 

* Act XII. of 1843 was repealed by Act X. of 1861 and in consequence of 
the introduction of the present Code of Civil Procedure, Sections 184-185 
of which contain provisions somewhat similar. See also Act XXXIII. of 
1864, which applies to Aecisions, sentences or final orders or passed 

hy any officer ^ the Hast India Company acting judicially^ and is in force 
where Act YIII. of 185.9 does not apply. 
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precedents on points already settled. The Government 
of Bengal or rather its Secretary, Mr. Halliday, observed that 
the 'Court had misapprehended the chief purpose of the pro- 
position made to them. Selected cases are now annually (?) 

'' published by the Sudder Court to serve as precedents and guides 
to the lower Courts in matters of law and practice/^ writes 
Mr. Halliday, these selections will for the present at least 
continue to be published, and therefore it is not for the sake of 
collecting precedents of law that the new proposition is made, 
for that IS already provided for. But the new proposition is 
made in order to improve the general working of the Sudder 
Court itself by bringing it more constantly and prominently 
'' than at present before the view of an intelligent public. In 
English Courts of Justice there are always numerous and intelli- 
gent auditors and spectators ; and (which is of still greater 
importance) there is a higlTly educated aud critically observant 
Bar, before whom, if the Bench would retain their necessary supe- 
riority, a constant exertion of skill and display of learning are 
'' indispensable. Even more influential than this is the daily news- 
paper report of all that passes, which brings the Bench as it 
'' were always before the eyes of the whole nation. In this country* 
these useful if not indispensable checks and stimulants are 
almost entirely wanting. The spectators in the Sudder Court 
are few and unintelligent \ the Bar though doubtless improving, 
" is looked upon. His Excellency apprehends, with comparatively 
small respect, and has little influence with the Judges, while 
" newspaper reports are rarely and very incorrectly made. The 
Governor therefore directs me to request that these decrees 
" may be printed monthly, commencing with the 1st January, 
18^5, exactly as given and copied into the books and without 
'' any subsequent alterations. The impression should be made in 
an octavo form, as soon as possible after the close of each 
month, and it may for the present consist oT 200 copies. Of 
these the Court will be pleased to retain ten copies, of which 
one at least should be for the use of Vakeels. The remainder 
of the impression will be transmitted regularly to this office for 
" distribution in the usual manner.” The Sudder Court carried 
out these directions and an arrangement was entered into with 
a Mr. Kirkpatrick, who was to publish the decisions on his own 
account at the Military Orphan Press, and to supply the Govern- 
ment with any number of copies at prime cost on condition of 
being allowed to print additional copies for disposal to the public 
at large. This arrangement was sanctioned experimentally for 
one year. Mr. Kirkpatrick also proposed to publish an Oordoo 
version of the decisions, but the Government declined to 
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support thisj though they were not opposed to its being tried 
as a private specuktion. The agreement for one year for the 
publication of the English decisions was subsequently extended 
till further orders. About the same time the aummarg decmons of 
the Court were published in the Bengalee Gazette^ translated 
into Bengalee for the information and guidance of subordinate 
judicial service. 

There were now two sets of reports of the decisions of the 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawluts published at stated 
intervals. One set was expressly intended to keep the public 
informed in a sort of newspaper ^hion of the proceedings of the 
Court, was meant to supply the want of an efficient public press 
and to bring public opinion and criticism to bear upon the 
administration of justice : all decided cases being published under 
the directions of the Executive Government : but it was dis- 
tinctly understood that all these cases were not to be regarded 
as decisively establishing points of judicial precedent. This 
object was secured by the publication of the " Select Reports ” 
which, as we have seen, consisted of important cases invol- 
ving points of law or practice selected (from the com- 
mencement of the sixth volume, by the Judges) out of the 
whole of the decisions of the Court and published by authority. 
The two sets of reports were not however continued for any 
length of time. On the 20th April, 1849, Mr. Colvin, a 
Judge of the Court, recorded a minute in favour of discontinu- 
ing the publication of the selected reports of civil decisions> 
We here quote a portion of it. “The reports from 1820 to 
“ 1824 were prepared and published together by the Register in 
“ 1827. The selection was not in practice determined by the 
“ Judges of the Court, nor were the decisions ever published, as 
“ far as I have been able to trace, under its orders as authoritative 
“ precedents to be binding prospectively on itself. Volumes I. 
“ to IV. of the Civil reports are published, it will be seen from 
“ their title pages as by the Register or Deputy Register only. 
When the publication of reports was entrusted to Mr. J. C. C. 
Sutherland, the title-page (see Vol. V.) bore the words ^ by 
“ authority of the Court/ More recently, the reports, as thought 
“ fit for publication by the (Deputy ?) Register, have been 
“ circulated to the Court at large previously to being placed 
among the selected decisions ; and when so placed with its ap- 
“proval, they have been issued as * approvedbg the court/ (see 
title-page of Vol. VI., and subeequently) and regarded as 
of final autijiority, even when the judgments have been those 
“ only of single Judges. This mode of forming judicial 
“ precedents not to be afterwards open to question is, I think, . 
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" very unsatisfactory and open to much objection on principle. 

No decree oughts it. appears to me^ to acquire the force of a 
'' binding precedent for the future, unless adopted by a collective 
Bench after full argument and reference to former concurrent 
judgments similarly passed after a complete discussion at the 
Bar. I have extreme reluctance to assenting to any precedent 
** as of final authority upon a mere perusal of the abstract of 
the case and record of the judgment in circulation together 
with such subsequent discussion of the case, as can be held 
at our English sittings. It is only when a question is 
thoroughly sifted upon argument on behalf of the parties 
interested, in Court, that we can, 1 apprehend, feel at all 
** confident that its merits and bearings are completel}* before 
us. Now that all our decisions %re published monthly, the 
“ judgments of a Full Bench, when in conformity with several 
former like judgments, wi^, in almost every case, be naturally 
viewed as precedents of complete authority, and it must 
be left to the Judges, who may successively sit at Pull Bench 
** hearings to build up, in the course of their regular decisions 
and with the requisite deliberation and caution, a body of 
" precedents by which the Court shall permanently be guided. 
Some uncertainties and consequent inconvenience may arise 
upon this plan : but these evils will be felt chiefly at first, 
and in reference especially to single decisions of recent dates, 
which may have been followed and may be cited as precedents 
** from their having appeared among the selected cases ; but 
** in the end, the change proposed will be calculated to ensure 
far more soundness and accuracy, and not less certainty 
** in our interpretation and application of the law. The latest 
decision of a Full Bench on a given point will be a fixed 
guide for the decisions of the Lower Courts, until that 
“ decision may be varied by another decision of a Pull Bench. 
At certain intervals, as after every three or five years, a 
selection of cases may perhaps be made for publication under 
the Court’s direction, not as absolutely binding precedents, 
but whenever as many as, say, three concurrent judgments may 
appear to have been passed by a Full Bench on the same point. 
It will doubtless be of advantage to have such cases brought 
" together in separate volumes for ready reference. In mtro- 
ducing a change such as is here recommended, it will be 
necessary that our ordinary monthly reports of all decisions 
should be made as accurate and precise as possible, and 
1 would suggest, that we should adopt it as a practice that 
'' the marginal note of the exact point ruled by each decision 
" should be prepared by the Judges, or the majority by whom the 

D 
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decision may have been passed. The labor of preparing the 
table of contents of the monthly reports is now with the 
'' Register^ which is scarcely fair to him, while what is req^oired 
is not only a general Index, but a distinct and cofrect ^te- 
ment of the point of each decision." 

The other Sadder Judges concurred in Mr. Colvin’s minute. 
Mr. Welsby Jackson remarked: " Selections might be made 
for the sake of convenience, not with a view to give additional 
weight to the cases selected and less to ' those rejected ; but 
“ simply for the purpose of bringing more prominently forward 
“ decisions in which the facts and points of law are clearly and 
forcibly laid down and to save the trouble of referring to 
such as are less clear, less conclusive and of less importance. 
The Register might mstke the selection without the .Court’s 
intervention, which certainly does give a greater weight to 
" the selected cases than they oijght to carry with them.’’ 

This concurrence of opinion was embodied in the following reso- 
lution. " The Court find that Selected Reports of the cases deter- 
mined in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut have been published 
" as approved by the Court to the end of 1848. They direct 
\[ the discontinuance of their publication from the first January 
last (1849). As regards the Selected Reports of summary 
cases, which have also been published to 31st December 1848, 
the Court are of opinion that their publication may go on, 

“ not as approved by the Courts but with the sanction only of 
tlie Judge in charge of the Miscellaneous Department, whose^ 
“ decisions they are, and who will note such of them as he may 
think useful for publication.’’ 

The publication of the Select Reports accordingly ceased, 
while all the decisions of the Court continued to be published 
monthly (as proposed by the Government of Bengal in 1844-45) 
down to the end of 1861. Various selections of cases (as 
will appear from the list prefixed to this article) were from 
time to time published by individuals. They were however in 
most instances mere reprints of the more important or striking 
cases included in the general monthly publications. In J uly, 
1862 tlie present High Court was established and as to 
what has been done since that time we shall speak presently. 
Before doing so however, there are one or two points which 
deserve notice. 

Most people, who know anything of India, are aware that 
the administration of justice is in a great degree entrusted to 
native Judges. Native Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors 
dispose of a lUrge quantity of criminal cases and of suits 
connected with land. The subordinate Civil Judges, Principal 
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Sadder Ameens^ Sadder Ameens and Mdnsiffs deal with the 
largest proportion of original civil cases ; and the Principal Sadder 
Ameens have moreover a considerable appellate jurisdiction. A 
large proportion of these functionaries are wholly ignorant 
of English at the present day (though the number is gradually 
decreasing), and some years ago a knowledge of English formed 
an exceptional accomplishment. It is evident therefore that 
there was and still is a class, more or less numerous, who could 
not benefit by the publication of the decisions in English. 
We have seen that when the Government advocated the publi- 
cation of all the Sudder cases in 1844-45 for public information 
and criticism, they declined to support a translation into l3^rdd. 
At length however in 1854, the Judge of Backergunge 
addressed Government, suggesting the advisability of pro- 
viding* the native Judges with Beng&li translations of the 
Sudder decisions in order that they might be kept informed of 
the legal principles, on which from time to time civil cases 
were adjudicated in the highest Court, and not left to pick up 
such knowledge from the highways and bgewags. Mr. Welsby 
Jackson, as already mentioned, remarked to the same effect 
in reporting on Bast-Burdwan. The Government of Bengal 
now addressed the Court with a view to something being done. 
This was not however the first effort that had been made in the 
same direction. In 1849 two of the pleaders of the Sudder Court 
proposed to publish translations of the decisions into 0rdii. 
The Court recommended that 350 copies at two Rupees per copy 
should be taken for the use of the native Courts. This recommen- 
dation was not indeed acted upon, yet Mulvl Abddr Summud 
carried on the work from 1850 at his own risk. The cost of 
taking 350 copies at two Rupees each would have been more 
than Rs. 8,000 per annum, and the Government were unwilling 
to incur so large an expense at the time. When Mr. Welsby 
Jackson and the Judge of Backergunge urged on Government 
the necessity of doing something to enlighten the subordi- 
nate portion of the judicial service, the question of expense 
again stood in the way. Mulvi Abdur Summud however 
offered to supply the translations at 12 Rs. per annum or 
I Rupee 4 anas per number. A calculation was made and 
it was found that there were in Bengal 124 native Judges^ 
who wrote their decisions in Bengali, 48 in Persian, and 
63 in Grdu. The Register, Mr. Buckland, therefore, re- 
commended that 175 copies of the Bengali translations 
and 65 eopms of the l^rdd translation should be taken, 
the English decisions being supplied to thdfce, who knew 
English. The 48 Judges, who wrote their decisions in Persian, 
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being all in Bengal districts and conversant with the Bengali 
language^ it was thought that they might well be supplied with 
copies of the Bengaft translation. The Court however held 
that the I?rdu translation was the proper one, and accordingly 
Government was asked to sanction the purchase of 125 copies 
of the 0rdti translation by Mulvl Abdtir Summud and of a 
similar number of copies of a Bengali translation by Babii 
Kisto Chunder Haidar and others. The Government of Bengal 
in reply were of opinion, that the translated decisions should 
be supplied to the oficeo not to the officers : and that every 
uncovenanted Judge in the Bengal districts should be furnished 
with a copy of the Bengali version : and every uncovenanted 
Judge in the Behar districts with a copy of the Crdu version. 
An expenditure of BiS. 286 per mensem was accordingly sanc- 
tioned for the purpose. 

In connection with the publication of the decisions of the 
Sadder Court, it may be well to mention two other species 
of judge-made law, which emanated from the same source. 
We speak of Circular Orders and the old Constructions. Circular 
Orders contain directions to the Lower Courts generally speak- 
ing on points of practice : and are in many instances explana- 
tory of the law. The power of issuing these Circular Orders 
has always belonged to the Sudder Court and it has been 
continued by the present Civil and Criminal* Procedure 
Codes. Collections of the Civil and Criminal Circular Orders 
have been from time to time published. Many of thos^ 
issued by the old Sadder have now become obsolete and the 
whole of the Circular Orders are at present under revision. 
The collection and publication in a single volume of all those 
at present force is a most useful work and one which a total 
change in the procedure of the Courts has rendered almost 
necessary. 

The constructions of the old* Sudder have we believe no 
parallel in English law or procedure. The right to make them 
was founded on Sections 2 and S, Regulation X. of 1796. 
Section 2 of this Regulation ordained that when a precept 
had been issued by a Provincial Court of Appeal or a Court of 
Circuit to a Zillah or City Judge or Magistrate, the latter 
might, if he differed in opinion, suspend its execution and g^ve 
his reasons for holding otherwise. If the superior authority 
still maintained the same view, the Zillah or City Judge 

* Section 443 Act XXV. of 1861. The Sudder Court ehall have power 
to make and issue general^ rules for regulating the practioiand proceedings 
of that Court and all Criminal Courts subordinate to it, and also to frame 
forms, &o., Ac." See also Section 40 Act Xlll. of 1861. 
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or Magistrate was bound to carry out its orders ; but^ if still 
dissatisfied^ he might have copies of the papers transmitted to 
the Sudder Court. This reference was to be strictly confined 
to eases in which the sense of the Regulations^ from a difference 
of construction or otherwise, might appear doubtful and un« 
certain, and was not to be made in cases clearly left to the 
discretion and judgment of the Provincial Court or Court of 
Circuit by the Regulations. Section 3 enacted that where 
such a reference had been made to the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut or Nizamut Adawlut, the determination 
of those Courts, " who are empowered to prescribe the forms 
and conduct to be observed by the Provincial, Zillah and City 
'' Courts of Dewanny Adawlut, the Courts of Circuit and the 
'' Zillah and City Magistrates in all ^cases provided for by the 
Regulations, agreeably to their conetruction thereof was to be 
held final and conclusive. From the above it might be 
obvious that constructions could only be made by the Sudder 
Court in cases which had actually occurred. From the corres- 
pondence, which eventually resulted in the cessation of these 
constructions, it is however apparent, that they had extended 
to extra-judicial questions The correspondence commenced ie 
this way. The Sudder Court issued a construction defining 
the offence of peijury, to which the Government took exception. 
After some discussion, the following extract from a Dispatch 
of the Court of Directors (No. 21, dated 29th September, 
184*1,) was communicated by the Government to the Court, 
who were requested to act strictly in accordance with the 
principles conveyed therein. On the subject of constructions 
** of law promulgated by the Sudder Court In Circular Orders 
“ for the guidance of the inferior tribunals, we entirely concur 
in the sentiments which you have expressed. The practice 
may be highly serviceable in aiding the judgments and supply- 
ing the deficiencies of officers4n the judicial department, as well 
as in securing uniformity in their proceedings ; but it is liable 
to serious objection, if it be found to withdraw the attention of 
the Sudder Court from the actual business before them to 
" hypothetical cases raised by the ingenuity of persons speculating 
upon cases of judicature. We are therefore of opinion that the 
only constructions of law by the Sudder Adawlut, which 
should be promulgated in Circular Orders for the guidance of 
the department, are such as may have arisen in the discharge of 
their appellate jurisdiction, and as may, before being circulated, 
“ have been reported for the information of Government.^' 
On receipt of the letter containing this extract, the Sudder 
Court were unanimously of opinion that the Government could 
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not interfere with or control the issue of constructions^ if any 
Buch interference or control ^were meant to be implied in 
the constructions being reported to Government for informa- 
tion. After some discussion of the whole subject^ the Govern- 
ment was asked by the Courts whether the observations of 
the Court of Directors were to be understood as directed only 
to the circulation of constructions or to the giving of extra- 
judicial constructions at all. The Deputy Governor of Bengal 
was of opinion in reply that the Court should abstain from 
giving extrajudicial constructions at all ; and that any judi- 
cial constructions^ which they gave^ must be submitted to 
Government previous to circulation. Upon receipt of this 
opinion the Calcutta Sudder immediately consulted the 
Court of the North West Provinces. The following pas- 
seges from their letter will best convey the ideas of the 
Calcutta Court. The Court are now instructed not to give 
'' any other than judicial constructions and not to circulate 
even such constructions without previous submission to 
Government. The Court will consider these points separately^ 
leaving the particular instance out of which the present 
correspondence has arisen to be dealt with in accordance with 
“ the principles and practice which they propose to show have 
'' invariably governed the proceeding of the Sudder Courts 
in regard to the subject under ^consideration for a long series 
of years. The first point for consideration is the power of 
the Sudder Courts to give any other than judicial construe* 
tions. The Court would remark in the first place that a 
" reference to the printed construction book will show that the 
practice of giving extrajudicial constructions has been followed 
by the Court since the year 1798, that is, nearly half a century 
" without having called forth any expression of doubt on the 
score of legal competency on the part of any authority up to 
" the period of the^ present correspondence. Apart from the 
consequences of now declaring every extra-judicial construction 
of the Sudder Courts to have been an illegal proceeding, the 
Court consider that the mere fact of their undisputed exercise 
of such a power for so long a time is quite sufficient to require 
the sanction of a legislative provision for depriving them of it. 
But that the power is vested in the Court has been fully recog- 
'^nized by theGovernmentitsclf on various occasions. The Govero- 
ment resolution of the 2^nd November 1881, provided that 'in 
" all instances wherein a reference respecting the meaning and 
" intent of any regulation may be made to either Court of 
" Sudder Dcwaliny Adavvlut or Nizamut Adawlut under Section 
“ 2, Regulation X. 1796, or Section 2, Regulation XXII. 
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" 1803 or otherwise^ the Courts shall respectively communicate 
such reference with their sentimeMs thereon, each to the other, 
and no construction on the point so referred, shall be 
promulgated until the same shall have received the sanction 
of both Courts/ This is sufficient to show that it is only 
within a recent period that Government have entertained any 
" doubt in regard to the law of the case. The same may be fur- 
" ther shown by a reference to the correspondence which took place 
in 1840, and which terminated in the suspension of the object 
" tionable and (in the opinion of this Court) illegal rule, which 
“ prescribed a reference to Government in cases of difference 
“ between the two Courts. The Court however do not consider 
that the practice is sanctioned only by long prescription and the 
'' recognition of the Government, but that it has further the 
authority of express law. Section 2, Regulation X. 1796, 
and the corresponding enactment for the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces refer to cases of difference of opinion between the 
Lower Courts : but Section 3, while it provides that the deier- 
mination of the Sudder Courts is to be held final and conclusive, 
has the declaratory Clause, that those Courts are empowered 
to prescribe the forms and conduct to be observed by the. subor>* 
dinate Courts in all cases provided for by the Regulations^ 
agreeably to their construction thereof. Here the law expressly 
recognizes the powers of the Court to give other than merely 
" judicial constructions ; and what the construction of that law 
'' itself has been, the practice of half a century sufficiently 

shows. With advertence to the 

foi'egoing observations this Court are of opinion that it is 
'' not competent to the Government to deprive the Sudder 
Courts of the power of giving extra-judicial constructions in 

any other way than by legislative enactment. 

Should the power of the Sudder 

Courts in regard to the mere circulation of extra-judicial 
constructions be doubted, the Court would refer to the pre- 
ceding arguments in favor of their legal authority to pro- 
nounce such opinions. The Court conclude that, what opinion 
they can give to one officer under their control, they can 
" give to another. Indeed, it is not the circulation of extra- 
judicial constructions, but the power to give such, that is 
the real point at issue. ” The arguments put forward by 
the Sudder Court were addressed, it will be observed, not to 
the Government, who disputed the position, but to the North 
Western Court, who contended for it. Some lurking suspi- 
cion, that these arguments were untenable, isito be found in 
the following passage at the close of the letter. At the 
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" same time the Court are perfectly ready to meet the wishes 
" of the Oovernment as fai as, consistently with their duty, 
they can do so in regard to extra-judicial constructions. 
The Courts determined sometime ago not to answer any 
merely hypothetical cases. This Court would now suggest 
that no constructions be given in any eases, that are appeal- 
able ; and that officers asking for constructions of law shall 
be required to certify distinctly, that the case out of which 
** the reference has arisen is not appealable to a higher Court. 
The Western Court concurred generally in the view taken by 
the Calcutta Court, but recommended that this latter Court 
should take their stand upon the statute law, remarking that 
Government could by a mere order in Council direct the dis- 
continuance of an usage ** unsanctioned by the authority of 
a legal enactment. The Calcutta Court now addressed the 
Government and intimated that in the opinion of both Courts 
the power of giving extra-judicial constructions could not be 
taken away otherwise than by legislative action, and that the 
Government had no power to direct, that judicial constructions 
before issue should be submitted for sanction. At the same 
time they mentioned the^roposed rule that no constructions 
be given in appealable cases, and that officers asking for con- 
structions of law be required to certify distinctly that the case 
out of which the reference arose was not appealable to a higher 
Court. It was pointed out that this rule, coupled with the 
new special Appeal Act, which made all points of law finally 
determinable by the Sudder Court, would supersede the necessity 
of giving any more constructions on points of civil law ; while 
on the criminal side the same practice could be enforced in 
regard to trials, all which, could be brought before the Court 
on the ground of illegality; and, in regard to miscellaneous 
criminal orders liable to be contested in a civil action, the Court 
would always hesitate to give any construction. Extra-judicial 
constructions therefore of points of law,^^ the letter concluded, 
may be said to cease on the Special Appeal Act coming into 
operation, and the Court hope that their printed judgments 
'' will be the only judicial constructions which will be hereafter 
promulgated. At All events, to this point the Court will use 
their best endeavours to limit their constructions. The 
Government made no immediate reply to this communication, 
but in a letter from the Government of India to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal written in August, 184]6, ( more than three years 
afterwards) we find the following passage. ^^The book of 
constructionA} appears to have been immediately brought to 
a close, and such constructions of law as the Sudder Court 
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" have since promulgated in the form of Circular Orders relate 
only to the jurismction and ppcedure of the subordinate 
Courts Civil and Criminal^ and exhibit an anxious desire on 
the part of the Court to confine themselves to the legitimate 
exercise of the power declared by Regulation X. of 1796 to 
be vested in them as a superintending and controUing 
authority. Under these circumstances the interference of the 
Legislature does not seem to the President in Council to be 
called for. ” 

The High Courts as already remarked^ was established in 
July 1862 ; and from that time down to the present^ the most 
important decisions have been published in some form or another. 
It must be remarked that with the old Sudder ceased all Govern- 
ment arrangements for publishing the*decision8 of that Court and 
having them translated into the vernacular for the use of the 
subordinate Judges^ who were not conversant with English. No 
similar scheme has since been regularly carried out for enabling 
judicial functionaries in the Moffussil^ whether European or native, 
to become acquainted with the High Court decisions ; and thus, 
we believe, an immense amount of good, that might have been 
done, has been left undone. It must be remembered that fe\^ 
natives take in English newspaperiP^ and that none of the 
English newspapers contain regular reports of cases. An 
important case is now and then inserted, but an Editor is not 
the best judge of the importance of legal decisions, and the 
most important are not always selected. ' The native^ papers 
have not yet commenced to insert any law reports in their 
columns, and to those who do not know English, the decisions 
of the High Court even so far as published are therefore a sealed 
book. In this way we can understand why cases are brought 
into Court, that never would have been instituted in a country 
like England or America where the public, who are not lawyers, 
have from newspapers and other sources a sufficient knowledge 
of their rights to prevent them rushing into Court without a 
leg to stand upon and lavishing money without any result on 
legal advisers, who are nearly as ignorant as themselves. The 
litigiousness of the people of India and particularly of Bengal 
has often been commented upon ; and their ignorance in such 
matters is one great cause of this litigiousness, the most effec- 
tual cure for which will be to disseminate among them a know- 
ledge of their rights as constituted by law, and to improve the 
judicial service in all its branches, so that the same law may 
be administered everywhere, and that uniformity and fixedness 
may be secured. The good expected from the^ establishment 
of the High Court will be realized ten-fold, if the law that it 
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administers be made known to the mass of the public, who 
must read the decisions of the Court in the vernacular or remain 
ignorant of them« The invests of the litigant public are, 
and for. a length of time must remain in the hands of a set of 
men called Mooktears, who have no legal training or knowledge. 
It is a significant fact that no man ever goes to a Mooktear or 
Vakeel to ask advice as to whether, under such and such cir- 
cumstances, he ought to go to law — ^but having made up his 
mind' first, he then ^oes to these practitioners to obtain their 
aid in carrying on his case. The decision of the case in the 
first Court is only the beginning of the litigation, which from 
a regular appear culminates in a special appeal and perhaps in 
a remand, while the best cases are oftentimes lost in conse- 
quence of the remedy being wholly misconceived, or the neces- 
sary evidence not being produced to support the real points in 
issue, though there is abundance of evidence on other points 
that are not disputed, or which are wholly immaterial. That 
a certain amount of legal knowledge should reach the aubatrata 
of the judicial service and of the practitioner class is absolutely 
necessary before the benefits of the High Court can be ade- 
quately realized : and to accomplish this end the publication 
of vernacular reports of dbes for the use of the classes above 
indicated is obviously most important. If the Lower Courts 
decide wrongly from ignorance of the law and of the last 
rulings, or from the case being improperly presented for adjudi- 
cation by ignorant practitioners, the decision will be reversed on 
appeal, to the great cost of the parties and to the encouragement 
of litigation, while as at present an appeal always presents 
some hope of success. Were the law known to the Courts and 
to those who practise therein, the same judgment pronounced 
in appeal would convince parties of the folly of throwing good 
money after bad, and practitioners would soon find it for their 
interest to give sound advice ^as to the chances of appeal- 
ing. 

Of the advantages to be derived from publishing reports of 
the decisions of the High Courts for the use of those interested 
therein, we shall say no more on the present occasion. Any 
one who refiects on the subject, taking even a small degree of 
interest therein, will find arguments enough to convince him 
of the absolute utility of the measure; and the opinions of 
those, whose position and experience make their opinions valu- 
able, have been already quoted in the course of this article. 
Before, however, the High Court Beports are translated into the 
native languagjps for the purposes above indicated, there should 
be some organized system of reporting in English, which would 
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command the confidence and approbation of all parties interested 
in the matter. When the system inau^rated by the Sndder 
Court came to an 6nd together with this institution in 1862^ 
the necessity of substituting some other system in its place was 
generally felt : and after some delay and discussion^ Mn Marshall, 
an English Barrister, was in March 1864 appointed Official 
Beporter to the Court on a salary of Be. 1,000 per mensem, 
with leave to practise at the Bar. The salary was subsequently 
raised to Bs. 1,800 per mensem, the liberty of practising being 
at the same time withdrawn. Mr. Marshall immediately on 
his appointment set to work to bring up the reports from the 
commencement of the High Court sittings. He began with 
the civil reports and included only cases selected for their 
importance by himself. He published within the year five parts 
making one volume, and containing selected cases from the 
beginning of July 1862, to the end of July 1 868. The criminal 
cases were to appear subsequently; and Oovernment had expressed 
its willingness to sanction an expenditure sufficient for 
translating the published reports into the vernacular languages. 
Mr. Marshall, however, after working from March to the end 
of August, resigned : and, with his resignation, the whole; 
scheme fell to the ground. This occurrence taken in conjunc- 
tion with a similar ending to so many sets of reports started 
in the days of the old Supreme Court, may show that no 
scheme can ever be permanently successful in this country, 
which depends upon an individual for its realization and 
existence. Better prospects in other directions are sure to 
invite away young Barristers of ability, who may undertake 
reporting, while they are waiting for briefs and looking about 
them to see how to make a beginning. A sufficient salary 
might perhaps secure permanently the services of a Beporter 
of sufficient ability; but even then sickness and enforced absence 
to Europe may occur, when a substitute is not to be had for 
the efficient performance of the piame duties. The general 
ability with which Mr. Marshall executed his task as far as 
he went, has, we believe, never been doubted : yet there wa9 
room for the improvements that rault from experience; and 
his reports are in some places disfigured with errors, which 
a slight acquaintance with the Mofussil would have rendered 
impossible, and which point to the advantage derivable from 
associating a gentleman possessing such experience with a 
Banister in any future similar undertaking. 

When Mr. Marshall’s reports came to an end in July 1864, th4 
lose was severely felt, and, in consequence, private speculation^ 
induced to come forward to supply the want. The enterprizing 
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firm of Messrs. Wyman & Co. had been publishing smee 
September 1863^ The Revenue^ Judicial and Police Journal^ 
a monthly seri^ of the Government Acts^ relating to Revenue^ 
Judicial and Police matters^ as they come into force; Circulars 
'' of the Board of Revenue^ of the High Covat, and of the 
Inspector General of Police ; and Rulings of the High Court 
in Criminal and Revenue cases^ &c., &cP This was a sort of 
lane; eatura, containing a little of every things and calculated 
rather to meet a paying demand in the Moffiissil^ than intended 
to carry out any organized scheme of reporting. The 
Revenue cases were the most useful part of the publication^ 
which contained no reports of decisions in cases of civil law. 
The Legal Remembrancer was started by the same firm to meet 
the demand in this direction^ but after a few numbers had issued, 
it was for some cause or other discontinued. The Revenue 
Judicial and Police Journal was ^carried on successfully to 
the end of 1865. In January 1866, the proprietors substi- 
tuted for it The Revenue Civil and Criminal Reporter^ a 
bi-monthly serial containing the Circulars of the Board of 
Revenue and all decisions on appeal to the High Court in 
Revenue, Civil and Criminal matters ; with Circulars and 
letters of the High Court and of the Judicial Department 
of the Government of Bengal : Privy Council decisions : 
Small Cause Court references, &c., &c.^^ This publication 
has been supported by the Government subscribing for a 
number of copies, which are distributed to the Revenue Courts. 
It is still being carried on, and is, we believe, successful in a 
pecuniary point of view. It must not, however, be supposed 
that all the decisions of the High Court are therein reported. 
It contains only selected cases, and the selection is not, we be- 
lieve, guided by that undivided attention and sound experience, 
which would be an effectual guarantee, that nothing of real 
importance to the profession had been omitted to make way for 
that which though new as an instance is yet referable to prin- 
ciples already founded and settled. The marginal notes also arc 
not such as would meet the approval of an English Reporter 
and are far inferior to those in MarshalPs reports. We do not 
mean to be hypercritical. We readily acknowledge the utility 
of the publication, but it cannot be regarded as a substitute 
for the reports, which we desire to see published, of the decisions 
nf the Calcutta High Court, as near as may be after the model 
of The Law Reports, which, issued under the direction of the 
Council of Law Reporting in England have within the last two 
years supersede thirteen sets of authorized reports and innumer- 
able unauthorized publications. 
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In Aug^t 1864, was published The Weekly Reporter, Appel*- 
'' late High Court, containing decisions of the Appellate High 
Court in all its branches, viz., in Civil, Revenue and Criminal 
cases as well as in cases referred by the Moffussil Small Cause 
Courts, together with Letters in Criminal cases and the Civil 
and Criminal Circular Orders issued by the High Court : 
also decisions of H« M^s. Privy Councilin cases heard in appeal 
from Courts of British India, by D. Sutherland/^ This publica- 
tion has been regularly carried on up to the present date. Mr. 
Sutherland holds the appointment of short-hand writer to take 
down judgments orally delivered by the Judges. We are not 
aware that he is possessed of any legal qualifications to fit him 
for the difficult task of reporting. His so-called reports are 
mere office-copies of the judgments •orally delivered and taken 
down by himself, or written out by the Judges before and in 
order to delivery. The faets of the cases and the arguments 
of counsel are not given : and the marginal notes or abstracts 
are sometimes incorrect and seldom hit the point the whole 
point and nothing but the point decided. Most useful this 
publication has undoubtedly been in the absence of any 
thing better and for the purpose of keeping its subscriber^ 
informed in a sort of newspaper fashion of the doings of the 
High Court ; but neither it, nor Wyman^s Reporter can claim 
for a moment to supersede the necessity for establishing a 
proper system of reporting. The Weekly Reporter, as a specula- 
tion has, we believe, proved a profitable one, and the fact that 
there are at present in existence two publications which have 
turned out successful investments for private enterprize, is a 
strong argument to show that an organized system of reporting, 
inaugurated and subsidized by the Government at first starting, 
would soon become self-supporting or nearly so. 

The best independent attempt that has been made to 
establish a proper series of reports, since *the institution of 
the Calcutta High Court, is perhaps the Jurist. This is 
mainly due to the fact that the Jurist has been generally 
edited by a Barrister, whose professional training indicated the 
proper method of executing such a task. But the cases reported 
in the Jurist have in general been those decided on the original 
side of the Court and few civil cases of Mofussil interest 
have found their way into its columns, while scarcely any 
attention has been paid to Criminal or Revenue reports, 
which are of such importance to judicial functionaries and 
practitioners in the interior. The Jurist is in fact a continua- 
tion of the old Supreme Court reports : and those, who have 
laboured or taken any interest in the undertaking, have known 
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more of the original side of the Courts than of the appellate 
side and its requirements and experiences. The result has been 
that the Jurist has not obtained that support in the Moffussil^ 
which we believe would have been gladly accorded to the form 
of the publication, had it contained the necessary matter. 

We may remark before closing our narrative of the published 
reports of the Calcutta Court that Mr. Sutherland and Mr. 
Sevestre have filled up the gap between MarsbalPs Reports 
ending with July 1863, and the Weeklg Reporter commencing 
with August 1864, and that Mr. Sevestre still continues to 
publish selected reports of decisions, some of which are not 
to be found in the other publications. 

We have now detailed what has been done in the way of 
reporting during the regwue of the old Sudder and Supreme 
Courts, and since the institution of the present High Court. 
The publication of the reports of the Supreme Court was never 
carried on in any uninterrupted series for reasons already stated. 
To the Sudder Reports, the Weekly Reporter and the Revenue 
Civil and Criminal Reporter are entirely applicable the 
remarks contained in the following extract from Mr. Morley^s 
chapter on the subject,* written before the High Courts were 
established. Speaking of the monthly collections of the deci- 
sions of the Sudder Court published by order of Government, 
he remarks, ^^Does the present system of publishing the 
decisions afford to the subordinate judicial officers, the means 
of acquiring the requisite knowledge for their guidance with 
the least possible amount of labour and expenditure of time? 
I apprehend that no one will answer in the affirmative. The 
judgments themselves, it is true, show, on the face of them, 
that they are the result of patient investigation and deliberate 
weighing of the facts, and in numberless instances they are 
“ remarkable for their lucidity and precision. It will however be 
obvious to every, one accustomed to the use, and consequently 
appreciating the value of full and explicit reports of the lead- 
ing cases decided in the superior Courts of justice, that the 
meagre record of judgments, however valuable in themselves, 
" mtkout discrimination or comment^ regardless of repetition, diffi-- 
" cult of reference, and mixing up the most trivial with those of the 
last importance, can afford but slight instruction to the profes- 
'' sion at large.^’ The reports published in England contain a 
brief clear statement of the facts of the case, the arguments of 
counsel which refer to the most important cognate decisions, the 
judgment of the Court and a marginal note or abstract, which 

* Administration of Justice in India, p. 341. 
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gives in terse perspicuous language the pith of the decision/ the 
real point actually settled.^ To write a good marginal note, it 
has often b^n remarked, requires considerable ability. It may 
be safely said that no one is fitted for the task, who has not 
considerable legal knowledge and experience in order to enable 
him from his general acquaintance with the whole subject to 
comprehend and appreciate the particular point decided. , Mr. 
Wheaton the ascomplished author of the work on International 
Law, when Reporter of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
not only gave a summary of the able arguments, by which the 
cases were elucidated, but explained every important pro- 
position by citation of the authorities adduced by counsel, 
and by copious notes giving the views entertained on the 
different questions by able lawyers.* His twelve volumes of 
reports ‘were declared by a German critic to contain the golden 
book of American law. 

In this view it will be apparent that no proper reporie, 
in the strict sense of the term, have eveif been published, either 
of the decisions of the Sudder Court, or (MarshalPs Reports per- 
haps excepted) of the decisions of the High Court on the appel- 
late side^ and that the undertaking yet remains to be accom-, 
plished either by the direct action of the State or by private 
enterprizc. Of the paramount importance of the measure there 
ought to be no question. The Commissioners appointed to 
enquire into the expediency of a Digest of the Law of England, 
and of otherwise exhibiting in a compendious and accessible 
form the law, as embodied in judicial decisions, made a three- 
fold division of the sources of law in their first report pre- 
sented to Her Majesty a few months since,' viz,, 

1. The Jirst source is the common law, which consists of 
customs and principles handed down from remote times, and 
accepted from age to age, as furnishing rules of legal right. 

2. The second source is the* statute law, * which derives its 
authority from the Legislature. 

3. The tkird source is the law embodied in, and to a great 
extent created by judicial decisions and dicta. These, indeed, 
as far as they have relation to the common law and statute law, 
are not so much a source of law as authoritative expositions of it ; 
but, with respect to doctrines of equity and rules of procedure 


* ** Reports/' according to Sir W. Blackstone, ** are ^ histories of the 
several oases, with a short summary of the proceedings, which are preserved 
at large in the record, the arguments on both sides, and the reasons the 
Court gave for its jud^ent, taken down in short notes by persons 

present at the determination." 
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and evidence, they may often be regarded as an original 
source of law. 

Of these three sources, the first is in India greatly influenced 
by the operation of the third, seeing that the customs and 
principles handed down from remote times are being gradually 
re-moulded under the influence of a foreign civilization. 

The second source engages the attention of an able Jurist, 
employed by the State in India to keep the statute-book 
like a well-managed garden, in which everything is ready at 
hand for seasonable use, and all redundancies are carefully 
lopped off and removed. New laws are passed yearly under 
his auspices to meet the requirements of a rapidly advan- 
cing community ; and the last Gazette^ as we write, contained 
the draft of an Act repealing some 150 Acts and Regulations, 
which have become obsolete. 

Shall nothing be done as to the third source ; or, in order 
to avoid incurring a present small expenditure, shall it be left 
to spread neglected and unregulated* making work for a future 


* The following account by the same Commissioners of the present 
. state of things in Enland, is fraught with warning. 

The judicial decisions and dicta are dispersed through upwards of 1,300 
volumes, comprising, as we estimate, nearly 100,000 cases, exclusive of 
about 150 volumes of Irish reports, which deal to a great extent with law 
common to England and Ireland. A large proportion of these oases are 
of no real value as sources or eapositions of law at the present day. 
Many of them are obsolete ; many have been made useless by subsequent 
statutes, by amendment of the law, repeal of the statutes on which the 
cases were decided, or otherwise ; some have been reversed on appeal, or 
overruled in principle; some are inconsistent with or contradictoiy to 
others ; many are limited to particular facts or special states of cir^ 
no general rule; and many do no more than put 
a meaning on mere singularities of expression in instruments (as wills, 
agreements, or local Acts of Parliament), or exhibit the application, in 
particular instances, of established rules of construction. A considerable 
number of the oases are reported many times over, in different publica- 
tions ; and there o^n exists (especially in earlier times) partial reports of 
the same case at different stages, involving much repetition. But all this 
matter remains, incumbering the books of reports. The cases are not 
arranged on any system, and their number receives large yearly accessions, 
also necessarily destitute of order; so that the vmumes constitute (to 
use the language of one of your Mt^esty’s Commissioners) ' what can 
hardly be described, but may be denominated a great chaos of j uncial 
legislation.* 

** At present the practitioner, in order to form an opinion on any point of 
' law not of ordinary occurrence, is usually obliged to search out what rules 
of the common law, what statutes, and what iudicial decisions bear upon 
^e subject, and to endeavour to ascertain their combined effect. If, as 
frequently happens, the cases are numerous, this process is long and 
dimcult ; yet it must be performed by each practitioner for himself when 
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commission^ and meanwhile creating difficulties and uncer- 
tainties in the administration of justice^ to the great expense of 
bond fide litigants and the encouragement of wanton^ if not 
fraudulent litigation. 

We believe that the necessary measures we advocate could 
be taken without difficulty and with very little cost to the 
State, and that if a proper system were inaugurated, it would 
soon become self-supporting to a great extent. We have 
already shown, that there are at present in existence two publi- 
cations which are profitable, as private speculations. We are 
well aware that the cost of copying the judgments of the 
Court, and the other expenses incident to these publications are 
no proper measure of the expenses, that must of necessity 
be incurred in carrying out a proper* system of reporting; but 
the fact is an indication that there is a large number of persons 
in India, who would gladly become subscribers to an authorized 
set of reports; and that the whole cost of the undertaking 
would not fall upon Government. We believe that private 
enterprize, subsidized by Government, would effectually accom- 
plish what is necessary, or that perhaps an enterprizing firm 
of booksellers would be found to take upon themselves the* 
risk of publication, if only the reports were authorized^ and 
they were secured the privilege of being sole publishers. 
The old-established printing firm of Messrs. W. Clowes and 
Sons undertook the printing, publication and distribution of the 
^ Law Reports upon terms, which absolved the Council of Law 
reporting from all pecuniary liability. The result has been all 
that could have been desired. Could not something of the same 
sort be done here in Calcutta? If Government would to a small 
extent subsidize the undertaking, on condition that it be subjected 
to proper management, there would be no doubt of success. The 
Judges of the High Court would willingly, we believe, note 
at the time of decision the calces, which they considered of 
sufficient importance to be published. Let a Council be con- 
stituted, consisting of certain of the Judges and other gentle- 
men of suitable qualifications. Let the cases so noted for 
publication be submitted to this Council for approval and 
further weeding. Let two or more editors be appointed, and 
let the selections be made so as to secure a union of legal 
training with Moffussil experience, such an union as is now 

the question arises, and in some cases after an interval of time it may have 
even to be repeated by the same person. Without treatises, which collect 
and comment on the law relating to particular subjects, it is difiicult to 
conceive how the work of the legal profession and the a|ministration of 
justice, which greatly depends on it, could be carried on.** 

F 
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found on the amalgamated Bench of the High Court ; and let 
proper measuree be taken for translating the High Court Reports 
into the vernacular languages, and let those reports be regarded 
as the authorized reports. And here we may remark that too 
much stress was laid upon the words hy authority ^ when the 
old Sudder Court stopp^ the publication of the Select Reports. 
Every decision and every judgment of each Judge must issue 
under the authority of the Court, but lawyers never give more 
weight to any decision than it is entitled to, all the circumstances 
of the case being considered. When a particular precedent is 
quoted in an English Court, it is constantly impugned or supported 
by the argument, that the decision is ill-reported”—*' a mere 
obiter dictum ^' — ^that the case ** was ill-argued” or " not argued at 
all”—" the application was not opposed” — " the Court was equally 
divided” — or "not unanimous” — "the decision has been dis- 
approved by the Judges”—" the reasons of the judgment are 
not given” — " no account is given of the pleadings” — " there 
must have been other facts not apparent in the report”—" a 
certain previous case was not cited” — " it is inconsistent with 
previous or later decisions”—" was made in forgetfulness of a 
^particular statute”— "has never been challenged or acted upon”— 
" was not a deliberate and final judgment” — on — it was the 
dictum or decision of an eminent, a cautious, an accurate, a 
very learned, an acute Judge, of great industry and research j 
peculiarly skilled in that particular branch of the law” — " it is 
the judgment of a full Court, or a strong Court, or an unani- 
mous Court”—" after time taken for deliberation” — " twice 
argued”—" argued by eminent, astute and painstaking coun- 
sel, who were not likely to overlook any point” — "acquiesced 
in by the parties” — " never appealed against,” — " constantly 
cited and acted upon for a number of years”—" certain to 
have been challenged, if erroneous”—" never disapproved 
— " reported By a gentleman of well-known learning and 
accuracy”—" consistent with many later cases” — &c.* It 
win be thus obvious that the value of every decision is 
not the same, and is to be estimated inter alia by the number 
of Judges, who pronounced it. The publication of selected 
cases, by permission, or under the authority of the Court does 
not then imply, that the whole Court, including every Judge 
on every Bench, accept every one of these cases as a final and 
decisive settlement of the point decided. It means or should 
mean nothing more than that the most important cases are 
published with a view of drawing particular attention to them 


* See Warren^B Law Studies, Vol. II. p. 739 and 740, 
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as an exposition of the case-law of the country^ as far as they 
authoritative indeed as far as the mzsSmStare decisis^ 
makes them so ; but not immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians^ so as to be incapable of being affected and im- 
proved by time and experience* 

Beside the decisions^ which should be included m the 
authorized High Court ReporU, there are many matters con- 
nected with the every day current of legal life, as to which 
judicial officers and practitioners and others would be usefully 
kept informed. The observations made by the High Court 
on the revision of Sessions trials, points of practice, explana- 
tions of doubtful Sections of the Acts, important obiter dicta, 
&e., &c., which have not the binding effect of final and decisive 
judgments, but are yet suggestive and important to all engaged 
in the administration of justice. All these, together with legal 
news of all kinds, changes, appointments, &o., might well be 
published in a sort of newspaper addition to the Reports, but 
in size and type kept carefully distinct therefrom — the one being 
merely a passing chronicle of the things of the day, which 
must possess a certain amount of interest for those, whose daily 
life is concerned therewith, and who may well be benefited by, 
the experiences of others-as well as their own : the other being 
an important collection of case-law compiled for present and 
future use, to diminish the practical mischief of the necessary 
mzsxxsL ignorantia juris non excusat, and to secure uniformity in 
the administration of justice. A publication such as that we have 
attempted to describe would create a taste for legal study in the 
Mofussil, it would bring home their deficiencies to the Judge 
and to the practitioner, would set them thinking and stir up 
their minds to improvement; and would supply to a certain 
extent the present want of criticism and discussion, which are 
necessary as well as conducive to progress. Stagnant waters 
become impure, and stagnant air breeds malaria and sickness. 
The brawling brook contains the purest water, and there is 
more oxone in the air after a storm'. So the human mind is 
improved by discussion and reflection and the attrition of new 
ideas against old ones. 
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Aet. 11,—Vnpuhluhed Journal of Captain Musafir, 

T he requests which have reached us on the subject^ from very 
many quarters, induce us to lay before the public the third and 
last division of Captain 'Musaiir^s tour in tlie mountains of 
Europe. We do so with the less regret because we regard tlie 
subject as pre-eminently fraught with interest to Anglo-Indians. 
Those who have passed the best part of their lives in India, and to 
whom Europe appears in the same light as did the promised land 
to the weari^ followers of Moses ere yet Pisgah was reached and 
the waters of the Jordan left behind, are particularly anzious to 
learn from the experience of travelled Anglo-Indians, what they 
must do, where they should go, what preparations are necessaiy 
for the journey, the capabilities of the countries which they must 
traverse, the habits of European life, the expenses of travelling, 
its discomforts, and advantages. Now, we need scarcely repeat 
that we do not write for those whose sole, or whose chief, object in 
life is what is called society — a phrase which we take to signify 
shabby-gentility of the highest order, — a sort of life in which 
each family vies with its neighbour in proftision of outward show, 
and in which the giving and attending formal dinner-parties, 
with their necessary concomitants of late hours and heating stimu- 
lants, appear the end and aim of being. Such a life as this, 
with its many variations, its natural fostering of superficial 
accomplishments, and its tendency to emasculate the mind, has 
always appeared to us to be a waste of existence. For those 
congenial spirits whom it suits these pages are not written. We 
address ourselves solely to those who love nature in her endless 
varieties of matchless beauty, who prefer the green slopes of the 
mountain sides to the waxed floor of the ball-room, the glorious 
sunrise to the glare of gas-lamps, and the sparkling water of the 
mountain stream to the peculiar compound which too often does 
duty as champagne. For these and these alone we string together 
the rough notes of Captain Musafiri In a perusal of his travels 
they will find ^iat least some indication of the pleasures which 
wandering over the Alpine regions opens out to the manly mind ; 
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they will sec that it requires little money and that it entails little 
trouble to find enjoyment unsui^passed anywhere in the world ; 
and^ seeing this^ they will think it no deprivation to abstain from 
costly and unsatisfactory indulgences in this country^ in order the 
more thoroughly to avail themselves^ when they are able to take 
to their furlough^ of the rich enjoyment of European travel. 

It has been suggested to us % more than one of those who 
have expressed an interest in the previous account of Captain 
Musafir’s wanderings that we should endeavour to add to the 
practical character of the narrative by stating in a detailed form 
the proper outfit of a traveller, the amount of baggage to which 
he should confine himself, and the expenses of the route. It 
is our intention to respond as fully as we can to this invitation, 
and, aiS we hold very strongly the* opinion that the pleasures 
of travelling, great at all times, are immensely enhanced by the 
society of l^ies, we shalt make our remarks on this head 
applicable to both sexes. We shall indicate the nature and 
number of the dresses each ought to carry, and shall 
point out the means by which those who are accustomed 
to the unlimited amplitude of an Indian wardrobe may be 
induced to restrict their requirements to the simple necessities 
of the traveller. In fact we hope to make this paper practi- 
cally useful to the Anglo-Indians of tlie class for which it is 
written. 

But before we enter on this part of the subject we shall lay 
before our readers, from Captain Musafir^s notes, his account 
of his tour in the Tyrol and the mountains adjacent. It was 
but a simple walk of a month^s duration, taken in company 
with a friend. But though simple, it was -beyond description 
enjoyable. In fact its simplicity constituted one of its chief 
charms. To see the mountain-peasants in all the vivid reality 
of unsophisticated life, courteous, friendly, hospitable, fond of 
strangers, anxious to please, unspoilt by a • pseudo-civilization, 
neither grasping nor reserved, but, in the highest sense of the 
term, enjoying existence, going to their work in the morning 
with zest and returning from it with a light heart, ready to 
join in the rustic dance, or to listen to the sound of the guitar, 
its strings deftly struck by the hands of some village maiden ; — to 
see them, happy and contented, never uproarious or drunken, 
satisfied with little, never happier than when hired to assist a 
gentleman in his pursuit of the chamois, or to accompany him 
in a crusade against the finny tribe to see them thus, is a 
sight now, alas ! only to be witnessed in Austria and the Tyrol,-— 
countries in which no over-pressure of a selfish civilization has 
produced rudeness of speech and sullenness ol conduct, and 



wbere^ as yet^ associations for licensed murder^ such as those 
which have lately been exposed at Sheffield^ ai^e^ thank Ood^ 
unknown and impossible. Of all the European races, indeed^ 
there are none who in manly S 3 rmmetry of form and in 
womanly beauty^ in hearty^ honest simplicity of life and manners, 
and in natur^ refinement and warm-heartedness, can bear 
comparison with the peasantry of the four Austrian provinces, 
viz,, Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, and the T^rol. In this 
part of the world the traveller, if he be not himself a boor, 
can enjoy the best and finest of ^1 those blessings which make 
this earth so bright; he sees the most glorious scenery, not 
surpassed by Switzerland ; he can wander over paths, accessible 
to all, and of surpassing^loveliness ; he need take with him only 
a few clothes, for everything else he finds provided in the cleanest 
of inns by the most civil of hosts; he has abundant society, 
for the conversation of the peasants is a mine of gold,-— not to 
speak of the travellers constantly met with; music is there 
a national passion ; sport of all sorts is abundant ; civility and 
kindliness are Austrian habits. To enjoy all this it is only 
necessaiy that the traveller should be capable of enjoyment ; 
Ijhat he should not have been spoiled by artificial manners and 
that over-refinement of civilization which can see nothing good 
in a foreigner ; that he should conform to national customs and 
meet politeness with its like. For a man who can do this, and 
who understands the language of the country, those four pro- 
vinces are a Paradise. 

Captain Musafir^s last tour was necessarily limited in point 
of time. He, alas ! had within six weeks of its conclusion to 
set out once more for his Indian home, and he could spare but 
one month for the final peep at the country which, during his 
wanderings of the previous year, he had learned so much to Jove. 
It was impossible therefore to traverse the whole of it. Much 
that is beautiful and lovely has therefore been left for another 
visit to Europe. Bearing in mind the time available, it was 
determined by him, in consultation with the friend who was 
to be his companion, and whom we will call Mercator, to walk first 
over the Salzkammergut, then, after a glance at the Konig^s See, 
to proceed southwards to Wiledbad Gastein ; crossing thence the 
Rauriser Tauru to W indish Matrey to make their way via Meraii 
to Innsbrlick, thence through the Finstermiinz Pass, and over the 
Stelvio into Italy as far as Tirano ; from that place across the 
Bernina into the glorious valley of the Eng^in,— the head 
quarters of the Alpine Club, — and thence via Chur and Bagatz 
to Zurich, where the tour would end. A glance at the map will 
shew the excellence of the plan, and though the weather, as we 
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shall see, prevented its being carried out in its entirety, its 
main features were yet substantially adhered to throughout. 

The two travellers met at Salzburg on the morning of the 
4th August. In proceeding to that place Musafir took the 
opportuniiy of stopping at and inspecting the fine old town of 
Bamberg, and of renewing his acquaintance with Nuremberg, 
which he had visited five years before. Both these cities, the 
symbols of a bygone era, are most interesting. Though very 
near to one another, — ^the distance being but thirty-eight 
miles,— they were respectively, during the religious wars of the 
seventeenth centuiy, the he^ quarters of the rival parties 
in Bavaria, — ^the free city of Nuremberg being firmly and 
exclusively Protestant, whilst the s^chi-episcopal Bamberg was 
rooted* in its attachment to the ancient faith. In this respect 
they are altered only in qo far that they are less exclusive 
and more liberal, for Bamberg stfil retains its Romanist 
character, whilst in Nuremberg, out of a population of 60,000, 
there are but 4,000 who are not Protestmts. Of the two 
cities Nuremberg claims the attention to a far greater degree 
than the other. Once within its walls the traveller lives, 
as it were, in the sixteenth century, when it was one of thft 
chief cities of Eurqpe, and its fame was in every land. 
The picturesque streets with their gabled houses still bearing 
the ancient sign boards ; the magnificent churches, uninjured, 
though Nuremberg became reformed, during the reforma- 
tion ; the fine old castle on the hill overlooking the town, glori- 
ous not only from its still stately appearance W from its many 
reminiscences, — for not only was it the ancient seat of the 
Hohenzollems, but from its towers the great Oustavus 
watched the blockading army of Wallenstein, and from it he sal- 
lied to fight his first great battle with the leader whom 
he was yet destined to beat, though in beating to die. The 
monuments of Peter Yischer and of Adam*Krafifti; the paint- 
ings of Albert Durer ; and, perhaps more than all, the 
unmistakeable assertion of former glories apparent in every 
street, in eveiy building, in the lofty deameanour of the in- 
habitants all these are wonderfully impressive. The genius 
of the place asserts itself everywhere. The stranger is under 
an influence such as no other city is capable of producing. The 
magnificence of a past era appeals irresistibly to the spell-bound 
imagination. The admiration excited by every striking portion 
of the old town is mingled with reverence and awe ; and 
when he does tear him self away, he is sensible not merely of 
departure from one place to another, but of a* return to the 
world of the present. 
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Those who should visit Nuremberg and Bamberg intent upon 
other objects than merely the inspection of both cities^ would 
do well to remember that they form two angles of a triangle^ 
of which the third angle is Baireuth^ containing a most charm- 
ing district, fiill of hills and rivers, fossil caves and lovely 
scenery, known as Franconian Switzerland. Ten days or a 
fortnight can well be spent in rambling over this most lovely 
district, equally attractive to the fisherman, the geologist, and 
the lover of scenery. The trout and g^rayling fishing is really 
most excellent, and can easily be procured. Nine years ago 
Musafir went over a part of this district with some relatives, and 
he has to this day a vivid recollection, not only of the lovely 
scenery, but of the excellent fishing properties of the numerous 
clear and rapid rivers whiefi he met with in his travels. There 
is consolation in the thought that it is a country which will well 
repay a second visit. 

Leaving Nuremberg, Musafir proceeded by rail to Munich. 
Starting from that place early on the following morning he met 
Mercator at the railway station, and they travelled in the same 
train to Salzburg, putting up there at the hotel, visited by 
Musafir the previous year, known as the Brei Allii/rten, kept by 
the obliging Mr. Jung. Again were the salient points of this 
most striking town visited and admired ; the two hills, which 
add so much to its beauty, on either side of the Salza, ascended, 
our travellers stopping on the summit of the Capuzinerberg till 
the view it commanded, — ^that of the castle surmounting the town 
in the foreground, with the Untersberg, Watzmann, and other 
glorious mountains behind it, became deeply impressed on their 
memory. Returning thence to the inn, making on their way 
the necessary arrangements regarding the exchange of their 
English gold into Austrian paper, they found that Mr. Jung, 
true to his reputation, had already procured a guide, who 
agreed to conduct them as far as the lake called the Mond Sec, 
eighteen miles distant, the following morning. Having settled 
with this needful companion, they asked Mr. Jung how they 
could spend the evening pleasantly, "Oh,” he replied, " why not 
go to the open air concert entrance free, and the best band 
in Salzburg.” Thither accordingly, after dinner, they pro- 
ceeded. We record the fact merely to show the pleasant, easily 
amused, orderly, nature of the Austrian people. The two English- 
men entered a large piece of ground enclosed all around, and 
capable of containing thousands. On a raised platform near 
the entrance* was a magnificent Austrian band. Beyond this 
the ground wes nearly covered with little tables, fitted each to 
accommodate from two to eight persons, with as many chairs. 
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At these tables were the population of Salzburg of all gradea. 
Some had before them ices> some coffee^ some wine^ but the 
majority beer and cheese. In fact almost all belonged to the 
artisan class. But there th^ sat^ so quietly^ so orderly^ and 
yet listening intently to the music ; giving vent to their feelings 
only in a tremendous Hoch,^ when some favourite or national air 
touched a chord in their hearts. Between the performances^ 
they went to their beer, or talked good humouredly with one 
another. The band^ as are most Austrian bands^ was magni- 
ficent. It was a sight peculiarly Austrian. The people of this 
nation possess an instinctive love of simple pleasures^ and never 
allow their spirits to carry them into excesses. At Vienna, they 
almost jostle the Emperor in the gardens of Schonbrunn and on the 
Prater.. There is no attempt to incommode their sovereign by 
crowding round him and staring at him ; but with true politeness 
they allow him to pass as one of themselves. At Salzburg 
this audience of artisans conducted themselves with as much 
order and propriety, and ^vith as true an appreciation of music, 
as could have the most aristocratic society at a concert in the 
Hanover Square rooms. 

On the following morning the tour commenced. Each traveller 
was armed with a small bag, containing the wardrobe necessary 
for a walking expedition, — ^the nature of which will be hereafter 
described, — an umbrella, a light overcoat, and a stick or Alpine 
stock. The bag was of such a size that it might easily have been 
carried by the traveller in case of necessity. Practically, however, 
both bags were always carried by the guide, it being a service to 
which men of that class are accustomed. We have said that 
an arrangement had been made with one of these men to conduct 
our travellers as far as the Mond See, eighteen miles distant, the 
remuneration being fixed at two florins.f Accordingly, on the 
morning of the 6th, after a good breakfast, they bade ^eu to Mr. 
Jung and started. The road to Thalgau, twelve miles, is pretty 
and picturesque, over undulating ground, with no very steep 
ascents, and no very remarkable scenery. It is here a corn- 
growing country, and the peasants were engaged in gathering in 
the harvest. It was a day admirably adapt^ for that purpose, 
being bright and sunny, rather hot indeed for pedestrians, but not 
the less enjoyable. Thalgau was reached about 1 o’clock, and at a 
clean litde auherge in this pretty village, luncheon, consisting of 
an omelette, the national dish of the poorer Austrians, and in 
making which they are unsurpassed, was ordered. Whilst this 


* The Austrian Hurrah. 

t An Austrian florin is about the value of a rupee. 

G 
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was being prepared^ the gaide made his appearance and protested 
his inability to walk further. His shoes^ he said^ had pinched 
him^ and his feet were so blistered that he could not go on. A 
council of war was at once held, consisting of the two travellers 
atnd the obliging hostess. The resignation of the guide was of 
course accepted, and his claims were audited by the hostess, 
who took upon herself the appointment of his successor. 
This having been satisfactorily arranged, justice was done 
to the exceUent luncheon, and the route resumed, under the 
direction of the new guide, at about 2 o^clock. 

The six miles from Thalgau to the Mond See took the travellers 
over a very lovely country, beautifiilly wooded, the glorious 
mountains ever nearer and nearer. As the lake was approached, 
without however being yet ‘ visible, these beauties increased ; the 
tints of the foliage being lovely in their endless variety. At 
last they came upon the lake itself, liine miles long, with bright 
clear vater, shut in on one side by precipitous rocks, in contrast 
to which are the prettily wooded banks on the other. Our 
travellers put up at a little inn called the Krone, situated at the 
head of the lake, and commanding in the distance a full view 
,of the Schafberg, the giant of the SaJzkammergut. The Krone 
was a decent little inn, very clean and comfortable and kept by an 
obliging landlady. The water of the lake had however greater 
attractions for our travellers, Who, after a little rest, sallied forth 
intent to try its depth. After walking along its banks for about 
ten minutes they suddenly came upon a bathing establishment, con- 
sisting of a building with dressing rooms built out into the 
lake in deep water for the convenience of swimmers, who were 
thus able to swim back to their room and dress in comfort. 
There was an upper storey to these rooms where hot coffee was 
always ready, and which was used as a lounge. This place 
was the property of one Peter Taffner, a great character, and 
who also kept a ‘ small inn, more popular evidently than the 
Krone, for it was quite crowded. It appears that the Mond See 
is a great resort for the holiday-makers of Salzberg and tlie 
neighbourhood. The loveliness of the scenery, the pretty walks 
in the neighbourhood, and the quiet, combine with die excellent 
arrangements of Taffner to recommend it to those who are in 
want of rest or recreation. Taffner himself is the model of 
an obliging host. He is ever cheerful, ever active, ever intent 
on carrying out the wishes of others. Nor are his charges 
unreasonable. He informed one of our friends that his terms 
for board and lodging, including the use of the swimming rooms 
and boats, were two florins a day, and that he would take two 
people for three florins. His little inn seemed clean and 
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comfortable^ and^ certainly^ in so far as the attention of the land- 
lord could conduce to comfort, it would have been impossible 
to be better oflF anywhere. 

That evening and eai’ly the next morning our travellers enjoyed 
the deep limpid waters of the Mond See. After the second operation 
they returned to the Krone, and settling with the landlady, 
started off in a boat, intending to traverse three-fourths of the 
length of the lake to a little village called Scharfling, whence 
they would ascend the Schafberg. This mountain, though 
only about 6,800 feet above the level of the sea, is a great 
favourite with the Austrians. The ascent is steep, with scarcely 
a single level or gradual incline to break it. But once on the 
summit it commands a view, which, in beauty and extent, is 
not inferior to that enjoyed from the summit of the. Rij^. 
Thence may be seen all the mountains and lakes of the Salz- 
kammergut and Upper Austria, as far ae the forests of Bohemia, 
on the one side; on the other, the snow-clad Alps of Styria, 
the glorious Watzmann and Hohe Goll, and even, sometimes, 
the snowy summit of the gigantic Gross Glockner. The number- 
less lakes to be seen in every direction add greatly to the beauty 
of the panorama, and give to the foregi'ound a life and reality 
which would otherwise be wanting. The number of lakes visible 
on a clear day surpasses even the number oflliose to be seen 
from the Rigi. On the summit is a little inn, just finished at 
the time of which we are writing, containing eight bed-rooms 
and a large salle-^-raanger. To secure the possession of one of 
those bed-rooms, it was necessary to be armed with a ticket 
obtainable only at St. Wolfgang, a village on the high road on 
the side of the mountain opposite to that on which our travellers 
were to attempt it. They, therefore, were compelled to trust, in 
this respect, to chance. 

The two fiends had a pull of about an hour and a half in .the 
lake before they reached Scharfling. Taking -a hasty meal at the 
little hostelry of that place, and depositing the bulk of their traps 
with the kind landlady, they started off without a guide, — ^for the 
road was not difficult to find, — ^to make the ascent. A walk of 
thirty-five minutes took them to the viUage of Hiittenstein. After 
passing this, the road makes a turn to the left, and the ascent 
fairly begins. It is steep, and, as we said, the steepness is 
continuous. Nevertheless it commands lovely views in every 
direction, long before the summit is reached, and it was inspirit- 
ing to know that the view from that point was the finest of 
all. In three hours and a half, after a very leisurely walk, 
that point was reached. No other travellers had arrived. As 
our friends gained the summit and entered th8 little inn they 
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were met by a smiling waiter, rubbing his hands, and pro- 
fessing great anxiety to please. He at onee gave them a 
room on condition that they were to evacuate it in case any 
ticke^bearing travellers sho^d arrive ; even in that event he 
promised them each a mattress in the salle-k-manger. It 
soon became apparent that it would be necessary to have 
resource to this expedient, for travellers came pouring in in 
great numbers, till not only were the rooms occupied, but it 
seemed probable that it would be di£5cult for the salle^ large 
as it was, to accommodate all. The new travellers, as they 
came up, were however all met by the same smiling waiter, 
in the same smiling manner, and all were equally assured 
of a mattress at all events," — ^the waiter, as he said this, 
throwing an impressiveness into his manner which it was 
quite delightful to witness. Our friends, indeed, as they 
eat waiting for their dinner, couM not refrain from taking a 
great interest in his generalship, and in wondering how he 
would manoeuvre so as not to break the word of promise to 
the hope." The salle was provided with separate tables, 
large and small, according to the Austrian fashion, and at 
these each person dined with his own party. At last all the 
travellers seemed to have arrived, dinner was served to them in the 
order in which they had come up, none but the smiling waiter 
being in attendance. . It was wonderful to watch how well he 
understood his work, how cleverly he waited upon several tables at 
the same time, never making a mistake. By 9 o^clock his 
task was apparently over, all the dinners had been eaten, coffee 
had been served, cigars had been lighted, and all began to think 
of their mattresses. Our friends, anxious to admit some little 
fresh air into a room in which so many had dined and were 
smoking, and upon whose floor some twenty would have to sleep, 
had even contrived to open, unseen by the multitude, a window 
in their vicinity. , Suddenly, however, just after the waiter had 
announced his intention of bringing in Ike mattresses, the door 
opened, and a cantankerous-looking man, accompanied by three 
sons, one about eighteen, the other two about fifteen and twelve 
respectively, entered the room. The man, who was very hot, 
stood at once in the centre, wiping his face with his handkerchieiV 
and took a good survey about lum. All at once his eye feU 
upon the open window. He immediately preferred a request 
that it might be shut. This was of coarse done. He then sat 
down with his party at the table, and, on the waiter appearing, 
ordered some wine, saying he could not eat. A pint bottle 
of light wine having been brought, he proceeded to divide half 
of it in exact mathematical proportions, according to their size 
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if not according ta their age^ amongst the three sons^ each 
receiving from about one to three table-spoonsful. Th^ division 
made did not^ however^ appear very agreeable to the second 
son, for, in a most unmistakeable manner, he asked for more. 
This demand having been refused, a controversy ensued between 
father and son, and continued for about twenty minutes, to 
the great amusement of the other strangers present, who, having 
nothing else to do, could only look on. The boy all this 
continued deaf to his father^s arguments and to insist upon his 
rights, whereupon the father, to settle the matter, divided the 
remainder of the wine between himself and the two other boys, 
to the absolute exclusion of the second, who, thereupon, aban- 
doned himself to tears. It was past 10 o^clock before this 
matter was settled, and then all l^an fondly to hoj^ that the 
mattresses might be brought in. But just as the smiling waiter 
had arrived apparently at the same conclusion, he was summoned 
by the cantankerous man and ordered to bring dinner. There 
was no help for the outsiders, and indeed to Musafir and his 
friend it was no deprivation, for they derived intense amusement 
from watching the manners of their neighbours, — aU intent on 
enjoyment ; they took advantage, moreover, of the cantankerous 
man being engaged in his cutl^s to re-open the window, and thuS 
to give some relief to the atmosphere of the room. Meanwhile 
the waiter began to bring in the mattresses. The first of these, 
which had been placed in a comer, was instantly appropriated by 
a man with a comical face, a flowing robe and a high-crowned cap, 
which caused him to bear a striking resemblance to a high priest. 
This manceuvre of his excited the admiration of his friends, 
who proceeded to follow his example, amid the general good 
humour of all. At last all the mattresses had l^en brought 
in, twenty-two in number, the cantankerous man had finished 
his coffee, and all prepared to turn in. It was thought, after a 
short interval, that every one. had turned in, and one of the 
Austrians was preparing to put out the light, when the voice of 
the eldest son of the cantankerous m'an was heard begging him to 
delay that operation, as his father had gone into the kitchen to 
^y his clothes. He did not come back for half an hour, and his 
first act when he did return was to reclose the window, the 
opening of which had tUl then happily remained undiscovered. 
He then proceeded to undress, and arraying himself in an 
improvised night-cap, which gave him a most fantastic appear- 
ance, at length put out the light. The atmosphere of the 
room was however stifling. Upwards of thirty people had 
dined and smoked in it ; now twenty-two were to sleep in it, 
and every door and window were firmly close i. It appeared 
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to both Musafir and Mercator that such a state of things was 
scarcely to be borne. Yet as it was impossible to go boldly 
against public opinion^ which had apparently • endorsed the act 
of the cantankerous man, it was determined to effect by subtlety 
that which could in no other manner be accomplished. Wait- 
ing then till all were apparently asleep, Musafir crawled up to 
one of the windows, and tried to open it : but it was stuck too 
fast. With a second one he was more successful, and for ten 
minutes they revelled in the enjoyment of pure oxygen. But 
only for ten minutes. At the expiration of that tingie the voice 
of the cantankerous man was again heard, begging that the 
window might be shut. Thenceforth there was no help for it, 
but in sleep. 

At . 4 o’clock every one rose to watch the effect of the 
sunrise on the panorama of the distant mountains. A glorious 
wash in the cold water outside the house somewhat compensated 
our two friends for the atmosphere inside the room, and they 
ascended the little elevation above the inn with calmer minds 
and refreshed bodies. Soon the glorious red disk appeared, 
illuminating the horizon, tinting the distant snow with his 
rosy colour, shewing a long succession, first of the far-oft* 
mountains, then of the varie-coloured hills nearer, than of the 
clear bright lakes underneath them. To distant Bohemia, to 
hill-bound Bavaria, to the waters of the Danube on the one 
side, and to the glaciers of the Gross Glockner on the other, 
the eye penetrated. Long did they gaze at this glorious picture 
of nature, — ^far more splendid, infinitely more glorious and more 
seductive, than the artificial panoramas, which, with the glare 
of gas-lamps, evoke the astonishment and admiration of the 
untravelled denizens of towns ! 

An hour later the two travellers started to descend, doing 
the journey to Scharfling at a great pace. Under the trees 
of the garden attached to the little hostelry of that place they 
had a capital breakfast, then, repossessing themselves of their 
traps, they entered a narrow canoe-shaped boat and paddled 
to Sager-Miihle, at the extreme end of the lake, the furthest 
point from that whence they had set out the preceding day. 
At Sager-Miihle they landed, and shouldering their traps, walked 
about two miles to Unter-Ach, a little village on the Atter See, 
the largest lake in the northern part of the Salzkammergut, — 
it being upwards of fifteen miles in length. On the banks of 
the lake at Unter-Ach is a clean and comfortable inn, with a 
sort of pavilion built out into the water, commanding a most 
lovely view. The beer at Unter-Ach is especially to be com- 
mended. The<' scenery at the lower end of the lake is 
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very pretty indeed^ being well wooded and hilly, but the upper 
part is somewhat bare. A lovely river runs out of it into tho 
Mond See. Our travellers stayed here only long enough to 
make arrangements for a boat to take them to Steinbaoh, whence 
it was their intention to walk across the mountains to the two 
little gems, the lakes of Langbath, visited by Musafir and his 
wife the previous year. The boat was soon ready, but it required 
an hour^s hard pulling to reach Steinbach, a rather straggling 
village on the opposite bank of the lake, and much higher up it. 
As there was no road thence to Langbath, but only a mountain 
path, amongst many others leading elsewhere, it was absolutely 
necessary to engage a guide to show the way. This was, 
strange to say, a work of some difficulty. It was a fSte day, 
and the villagers were enjoying thbmselves at the lake and 
apparently did not much care to go so far out of their way. 
However the offer of two fldrins and a half with a meal at the 
end of it induced a young fellow to volunteer for the service, 
and off they started. The distance to the little inn near the 
first lake was but twelve or thirteen miles, but it was the most 
trying walk our travellers attempted during their tour. It was 
over a succession of high mountain ridges, very beautiful and 
picturesque, but steep and tiring. No sooner had one height been 
reached, and the travellers had looked eagerly forward in the hope 
of catching a view of the beautifqj lake, than another ascent 
appeared before them. Tlie pace too at which they had 
descended the Schafberg told upon them, and when they 
reached the little inn at 4 past 8 in the evening, they both felt 
dead beat. It was refreshing under such * circumstances to 
receive the warm greetings of the worthy old couple who kept 
the inn. “ It^s the Herr Capitain,” called out the Krahmayer 
as they approached, holding out both his hands to welcome his 
visitors. Instantly there appeared, in his wake, the old lady 
with her honest kind face betokening tho warmest interest. 
She was followed by the two servant girls, smiling their wel- 
come. Questions were asked of all that had happened in the 
interval^ mingled with expressions of pleasure at the renewal 
of the acquaintance. It transpired in the course of conversation 
that the little inn was full. The worthy couple, however, 
insisted upon putting Musafir and his friend into their own 
room, saying they could easily manage elsewhere for the night. 
Meanwhile the hostess gave orders for the preparation of a 
repast in her best style, of which the speckled trout was to form 
a necessary portion. This was done ample justice to, and the 
rest of the evening was spent in pleasantly chatting with these 
honest, warm-hearted Austrians. * 
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Early in the mornings after a plunge in the glorious little 
basin formed by the river just below the inn, our two friends 
started to spend the forenoon at the two lakes, the peculiar 
beauties of which we have already described.* We will only 
refer to them now to remark that notwithstanding the glowing 
language in which Musaiir had painted them to his com- 
panion, Mercator found the reality, especially with respect to 
the second lake, far surpass the conceptions he had formed. 
As to Musaiir, he thought it then, and he thinks it still, one 
of the wonders of Europe. Had it been situated in Switzer- 
land it would long before this have been thronged by crowds 
of tourists ; in the course of a few years its simple beauty would 
have been spoilt by the erection of artificial grottoes, and vulgar 
refreshment-rooms, but being in unsophisticated Austria, off the 
line of rail, and not on the high road, unmarked, or scarcely 
marked, by the English guide-bodks, it has happily hitherto 
escaped defilement of that sort, and still constitutes, in its 
simple majesty, a place in which nature reigns supreme and 
triumphant, far beyond the puny efibrts of art. 

That same afternoon our two fri.ends bade farewell to their kind 
hosts, after many promises — alas ! not j^et fulfilled — of a future 
visit, and started in an einspanner for the little village of Traunkir- 
chen on the Gmunen lake. An einspanner is one of the best sort 
of carriages for mountain travelling. It is a four wheeled chaise, 
with a hood, a low seat in front, and a place behind for the 
luggage. In the seat over which is the hood it can accommodate two 
people, whilst in front there is a place for the driver, and, if need 
be, for a fourth person beside him. It is fitted up with arrange- 
ments for keeping out rain, and is, altogether, a most comfortable 
sort of conveyance. In one of these our two travellers drove 
to Traunkirchen, a distance of only seven miles, and, arriving 
there, put up at the comfortable little inn facing the giant 
Traunstein, a rocky mountain ' rising straight up from the 
surface of the water to a height of nearly 5,500 feet, and giving 
by its presence an air of stately grandeur to that pai't of the lake, 
in marked and striking contrast to the smiling verdure and 
green foregrounds, studded with villas, on the other side. The 
landlord of this little inn did not at all impress our travellers 
at first sight. He was short and stout, with a swarthy com- 
plexion and gloomy air, giving one the idea of a man to whom 
a smile was unknown, and in whose eyes a hearty laugh was 
the surest indication of moral turpitude. But a few hours* 
acquaintance with him was sufiScient to dissipate these illusions. 


* Calcutta Revie^v, November, 1866. 
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It soon appeared that he was a veiy good little fellow^ rather 
matter of faot indeed^ but quite a character in his way. After 
our friends had finished dinner they invited him^ according 
to the homely Austrian custom^ to come and sit at their table^ 
and partake of some wine. It soon appeared that not even 
an in^eeper is proof against the liquid tl^t maketh glad the 
heart of man/' for in a (ew minutes he was engaged in unfolding 
the principal events of his life. The most important of these 
had reference to his service in the Austrian army during a 
period of six years, in the course of which had been fought 
the battles of Magenta and Solferino, at both of which he 
assisted." He was then a corporal, and he complained bitterly,-— 
he felt it, he said, even then,— of having been kept for three days 
and tltree nights without food of any kind. In relating this 
sad event, his face assumed an expression of agony, which, 
contrasted with his well-rounded form, was, to our travellers, 
inexpressibly comic. But," suggested Mercator, mildly, " it 
does not appear to have made you thin." Thin," shrieked 
the landlord, with an awfiil grimace, I was as thin as a lath, 
you could have pulled me through a ring ; I was just like that"— 
saying this, he drew in his face hideously. It was evident that 
he still felt the pangs of those terrible three days. He talked* 
freely of the Austrian Generals, and of all but Benedek 
disparagingly. But his greatest fury was reserved for the 
mention of the name of Qiulay. The scoundrel," he said, 
kole ikn der Teufely^mihe draws full pay to this day!" 
Many anecdotes of his military life, did he relate, almost all 
personal to himself, and told with an air of gravity, which, 
considering that the ludicrous predominated .in the stories, was 
most comical. 

We pass over the walk to the Traunfalls, the visit to Gmunden, 
the drive to Ischl, interesting as they were, because in a previ- 
ous number^ we have described .the impressiojis made by these 
places on the mind of Musafir. On reaching Ischl the travellers 
drove to the Kaiserinn Elisabeth, 'but, it was the height of 
the season, and that hotel, large as it was, was crowded to the 
topmost garret. But this did not much signify. The obliging 
landlord, Herr EndmosCr, recommended them to an adjoining 
hotel, and engaged to procure for them, for next morning, the 
best guide in the country to conduct them over the mountains 
to the Grundl-See. 

Very early next morning they started, — ^not indeed by the 
carriage road followed by Musafir and his wife the previous year, — 


> November, 1866. 
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but vid Rettenbach over the Sandling Alp,— about 6,000 feet 
high,— one of the most channing walks possible to conceive. 
There was but a path-way, but it led to most lovely places : some 
of the gorges being magnificent. The ascent of the Sandling 
was steep, but once surmounted, fhe travellers came upon a 
large plateau of lovely green turf, covered with wild straw- 
berries, at first level, but afterwards descending with an in- 
creasing slope towards Alt-Aussee. From this summit were 
visible, apparently quite close, the shining Dachstein with his 
field of snow, the stem stony Loser, causing the Dachstein to 
shine still more brightly from the contrast, below, and between 
them and the travellers, a smiling green foregi'ound. Not 
long was this view vouchsafed them. The clouds, then rising 
from the horizon, soon over-spread the heavens, and scarcely had 
Alt-Aussee been reached, four hours and a half after leaving 
Ischl, than the rain ponred down* in torrents. The summer- 
house, jutting out into the lake, of the little inn at Alt-Aussee 
was however admirably adapted to lunch in on a wet day, and 
the travellers fondly hoped that before that meal had been 
consumed, the rain would hold up, and the walk across the hills 
to the GhWdl-See resumed. As however the rain still continued 
*'to pour, it became necessary to give up thfe walk across the hills 
and to proceed to the Grundl-See by the road, through Aussee. 
An hour and a half took our friends to the lake. There, as at 
Langbath, the greetings were warm and friendly. The 
hostess was, as usual, demonstrative, but many changes 
had occurred in the household. Elise, the under-cook, had 
been allowed to^ accept the situation of head-cook in a neigh- 
bouring inn; whilst Fanny, the Kellnerinn, had left to live 
with her mother, who was infirm. The old Kanzler, how- 
ever, was there, as anxious as ever to go about with the 
" Herrschaft." The lake itself, notwithstanding the clouded 
state of the sky,, was as glorious as ever, still soft, beau- 
tiful, and bewitching, well deserving the title of the Pride 
of Styria. Other l^es may indeed surpass this in some one 
particular point, but in the combination of beauties of all sorts 
the Grun^-See remains unrivalled. It is enchanting in all 
weathers, and though the day on which our travellers anived 
was peculiarly unfavorable, Mercator, who saw it for the first 
time, was struck with its wonderful loveliness, as well as with 
the magic effect produced by the quickly passing clouds on the 
mountains, differing so widely from one another, by which it 
was surrounded. 

At 6 o^clock next morning,— the rain having ceased though 
the clouds wore still hanging about, — our travellers walked to 
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the inn, about one-thii*d of the way down the lake, at which 
Elise was cook, and after partaking of a breakfast prepared by 
her, were picked up by the Kanzler in a boat, and piloted to the 
end of the lake. Thence they proceeded to the Toplitz and 
Kammer Sees. Notwithstanding the weather, the lakes looked 
most glorious, and it was with r^et that the two friends found it 
impossible to stay there another day. Had they been sure of 
fine weather it might have been attempted, but the prophets con- 
tinued to prophesy rain. It began to pour indeed on their return 
to the inn, and continued so with few intermissions the entire 
afternoon. Nevertheless, after an early dinner, they tore themselves 
away and walked twelve miles to Obertraun, a little village on the 
lake of Hallstadt, the Kanzler leading the way. In fine weather 
this is a glorious walk ; even under the actual circumstances 
it was ^enjoyable ; for though the rain came down in heavy 
showers, and the clouds rested on the tops of the mountains, 
tliere were occasional breaks, affording lovely peeps, and occa- 
sionally disclosing very grand scenery. Prom Obertraun a boat 
conveyed them to the little inn, the Griiner Baum, at Hallstadt. 

We will not accompany our travellers from Hallstadt to 
Golling, — they having followed the same route as that pursued 
by the Musafirs the previous year,— but this time under the* 
disadvantage of heavy rain, all the low mountains even being 
covered with snow to within a few hundred feet of the road. 
At Golling however it promised better things, and our travellers 
determined, therefore, after seeing the waterfall, to cross the 
Ressfeld Alp, about 5,000 feet high, instead of going round 
as the Musafirs had done, by Hallein. The other, and loftier, 
mountain route, that over the Konigsberg, was reported by 
the guides to be impracticable on account of the fresh snow 
having obliterated die path-way. The Rossfeld Alp was accord- 
ingly tried. It was a tough walk, some of the ascents 
being very steep, — ^but the views from the top were magni- 
ficent. Here the travellers were walking, a*s it were, under 
the lee of the Hohe G611, upwards of 8,000 feet high, 
covered with snow, and producing on its peaks that chaste 
mountain-flower known as the " Edelweiss.^' The Untereberg 
too, on the other side of the valley, looked grand with his cap 
of snow. The effect produced by the appearance, ever and 
anon, of the sun, shining briUianlly, and driving away the 
clouds from the snow, was most enchanting. On the top 
of the Alp, near the boundary between Austria and Bavaria, our 
travellers came upon an Almhut, clean and tempting, the shelves 
of its rooms laden with milk-pans, and the whole presided over 
by a blue-eyed, fair-haired, maiden, as kind and, courteous as 
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she was pretty. Oar travellers rested here to partake of a bowl 
of milk^ then^ pushing on^ they reached Berchtesgaden six hours 
after having left Gk)llmg. We ought to have stated that 
the view of this town^ during the descent from the Alp^ is 
stiikingly picturescj^ue^ situated as it is in a lovely undulating 
valley^ a clear trout stream running underneath it> and the 
Watzmann and Untersberg displaying their glories on the back 

days were spent in this neighbourhood in insp^ting the 
beauties of the Konig’s See^ which we have described in a 
previous number. During the whole of this time the weather 
was very unfavorable^ the clouds hanging very low, and the 
rain coming down with but little intermission. The wondrous 
beauties of the Konig’s See defy> however^ the inclemencies 
of the weather. Indeed it is questionable whether the succession 
of light clouds pas^ng over the mountains^ with an occasional 
peep of sunshine^ does not produce a grander effect than the 
monotony of a clear blue sky^ lovely as that is. 

In the afternoon the rain came down in torrents^ and the 
weather seemed so unsettled that it was seriously debated whether 
it would not be more advisable to drive to Salzberg, and take 
nhence the rail to Innsbruck rather than to proceed to Wildbad- 
Gasfcein and thence over the mountains to Windisch-Matrey and 
the capital of the Tyrol. The two travellers left Berchtesgaden 
in an einspanner before this knotty point had been settled. As 
they approached the turn of the road leading to Hallein it 
became necessary to make a decision. In vain was it to look 
towards the sky. Nought in that direction was visible but a 
mass of vapour which, as it neared the earth, seemed to melt 
into rain. The driver, when appealed to for his opinion, declared 
it would go on raining for a month. Most dismal seemed the 
prospects. At length the turn was reached and the driver asked 
for orders. Without consulting one another both travellers 
arrived at that moment at one and the same conclusion. They 
resolved to take the chances of the weather and to hope for better 
times. The order was accordingly given for Hallein. 

, The first thing on arriving there was to take places in the 
mail-coach for Wildbad Gastein. The stage-coaches on the 
high roads in Austria ore most comfortable conveyances, quite 
as much so as a private carriage. There is, moreover, this 
advantage connected with them ; that, if a traveller take a place 
in the coach over night, and the coach, on arrival, happen 
to be full, the postmaster is bound to furnish a separate carriage 
for the individual. On this occasion there was plenty of room 
available, and our travellers started early on the following 
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morning. They drove through Oolling, Pass Lueg^ — one of the 
grander and most magnificent passes in Europe^ and which 
a few hundred men could hold against an army^— through 
Werfen, Lend^— after leaving which is a magnificent gorge^ 
Dorf Oastein, and Hof Gastein^ arriving at the late hour of 9 at 
Wildbad Gastein. There they put up at the Hirsch^ there b^g 
no room at the crack hotels Straubinger^s. 

Gastein is a lovely place^ situated in a basin from all sides 
of which rise the lofty green mountains. It abounds in cataracts 
and waterfalls^ and from it the most enjoyable excursions may 
be made. Of these the principal are Bockstein^ three, and 
Nassfeld, seven, miles distant. hVom this a splendid view is to 
be obtained of the giant of the Noric Alps, the Gross Glockner, 
12,369 feet above the sea, and its lovely glaciers. In fact at 
Nassfeld the traveller stands, as it were, within the precincts of 
that noble mountain. The still falling rain took away from our 
travellers the hope they had previously entertained of crossing 
the glaciers to Heiligenblut, but in the afternoon the clouds 
dispersed and the sun appeared in all his glory. It seemed 
even possible that the journey might be attempted, and an applica- 
tion was accordingly made to the guide who possessed the greatest 
reputation in the place, and who rejoiced in tlie name of Haatf. 
This man however declared that the attempt to cross the pass 
after the fresh snow that had fallen would be most dangerous, 
that the tracks had all been obliterated, and that he would 
not make the venture for the world. On leaving him, some- 
what crestfallen, our travellers met another guide, namd Prey- 
berger. This man gave an opinion exactly contrary to that 
of Haas. He declared that there was no difficulty in the trip, 
and that the fallen snow made it only the caaer. The German 
guide-books, which were available, appeared rather to strengthen 
the opinion offered by Haas ; nevertheless, Preyberger seemed 
so confident, he was so ready ip risk himself, and our travellers 
were so anxious to go, that they were most unwilling to give him 
up lightly. In this extremity they determined to ask the opinion 
of the oldest inhabitant of the place, Mr. Straubin^r, the 
owner of Straubinger's hotel, and whose family has flourished in 
Wildbad Gastein for three centuries, as to the relative merits 
of the two guides. If Mr. Straubinger should state that Prejr- 
berger was as much to be depended upon as Haas, then it 
was determined to follow him and start on the expedition. 

Though our travellers were not staying in his hotd, Mr. 
Straubinger met them with truly Austrian courtesy, listened 
patiently to their question regarding the merits of the two 
guides, and then said very decidedly that Haasi was the better 
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man of the two^ and^ in all matters referring to the mountains; 
was the more implicitly to be relied upon. He then^ in reply 
to a question^ stated that in such weather, he considered the pro- 
posed trip one of very doubtful safety. It would have been 
hazardous to act against such an opiuion ; most reluctantly^ 
therefore, the expedition was given up. 

Perhaps, at the time, there was no alternative; for our 
travellers were personally unacquainted with the mountain, and 
the weight of evidence was against them. Nevertheless, they 
both regretted their decision, and they had afterwards collateral 
evidence that the attempt might have been safely made. Haas, 
it appeared, had almost given up the duties of a guide, and 
had taken to trading, whilst Frcyberger lived by excursions 
such as these. » 

The resolve, however, having been taken, they returned next 
day to Lend, determined to proceed thence, along the valley of 
of the Finzgau, to Innsbruck. This valley as far as Mittersill, 
is the most uninteresting valley in the Tyrol, being low, 
marshy, and commanding no good view, notwithstanding 
that from many points in it most lovely excursions may be 
made. Our travellers too made a great mistake, in that, on 
arriving at Mittersill, they did not take the lower road to Kriml, 
Gerlos, and Zell in Zillerthal, but followed the upper and 
far less interesting route to Kitzbiihel. Both led equally to 
Innsbruck, but it was a pity to miss the splendid gorges and 
magnificent cataract of Kriml, finer than any in Switzeriand, the 
SJiowy valleys of Gerlos, and the domestic gaiety of the inhabi- 
tants of Zell. The fact was that the travellers had fully counted 
on being able to cross to the southern side of the Alps, and had 
neglected to study > the route on the northern side. It was a 
great mistake, but it has at all events marked Kriml and its 
neighbourhood as places to be visited on the earliest opportunity. 

We pass over this uninteresting valley, and take our travellers 
to Innsbruck. HoW is it possible to describe this wonderful 
city, with the mountains, 9,000 feet high, so overhanging the 
town, that, it is said, the wolves peep over the summit to see 
what is passing in the streets ; — ^tlie golden-roofed house, — the 
wonderful churches, with their imperial and royal statues, among 
which is one of Artliur, King of England, — its interesting asso- 
ciations ? From Scloss Ambrass, a castle, about two miles away 
from the town, the view of it was magnificent, picturesque 
and striking beyond description. Perhaps indeed the town 
itself does not look altogether so imposing as Salzburg from 
the Capuzinerberg, but it is not in itself less interesting, 
for here the jilace is peopled in imagination by the sturdy 
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sons of liberty who knew how to die rather than submit 
to the yoke of the foreigner.* Such a place it is impos- 
sible to describe^ nor is description necessary. It is a city 
which must be seen to be appreciated^ which deserves io 
be visited over and over again. On each occasion of his return 
the traveller will be more and more struck with the natural 
wonders which make Innsbruck so loveable. We may add that 
there are capitel inns and. shops, and that it is always feasible^ as 
it is indeed in every large town in Austria, to change notes, 
both circular and Austrian, for gold, and vice versd. 

The weather became again threatening as the travellers left 
Innsbruck, proceeding by coach to Landeck, whence it was their 
intention, in conformity with the original plan, to walk through 
the Fijistermunz Pass, and over the Stelvio, into Italy. From 
Landeck, a return carriage took them to Ried, whence they 
walked,— nine miles, — to Pfunds — the valley becoming more 
and more picturesque as they went on. At Pfunds they put 
up at a little inn called the ^ Traube,^ the type of a Tyrolese inn, 
so clean were the rooms, so kind and attentive the hostess. For 
their dinner here, including a bottle of Tyrolese wine, their bed- 
rooms, and their breakfast, the travellers were charged the^ 
extremely moderate sum of three shillings and eight pence. Yet* 
nothing could have been better than their fare ! 

. Next day they were to walk through the famous Finstermunz 
Pass, nearly 3,300 feet above the level of the sea. It is a gradual 
ascent from Pfunds, with very grand scenery, second only, it is 
said, to the Via Mala. The pass was formed by the river Inn, 
which by forcing its way from the Engadin valley, made this cleft 
in the mountains. It constitutes now a splendid defensive position, 
and has been fortified by the Austrians in such a manner as to 
make it almost impregnable. After leaving the little village 
of Nanders, beyond Finstermunz, the traveller, if he look back, 
enjoys a most splendid view of .the pass, rising from the narrow 
cleft, tlirough which the Inn flows rapidly, to a point, the height of 
which that very narrowness tends, in appearance, to increase. 
About an hour after leaving Nanders the road rather descends, and 
half an hour later the village of Reschen is reached. Here 
the scene is entirely altered. The green foliage of the pass 
entirely disappears; and the traveller approaches gradually 
an undulating ground, called the common, or pasture land, of 
Mals, famous as the spot on which the Swiss finally defeated 
the Austrians in 1499, and achieved their independence. Beyond 


* Travellers who go to Innsbruck should take with them Baroness Taut- 
pheeus’s latest novel, “ At Odds • 
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this again^ soaring far above every other mountain^ is the snow- 
coverS Ortler, nearly 13,000 above ihe sea, every peak 
capped with snow, and shining with glaciers innumerable. This 
is now the traveller's land mark, for under the lee of the Ortler 
he must pass over the Stelvio ! 

It is difficult to describe, but many of our readers have 
doubtless experienced, the wonderffil beauties that open out to 
a traveller as he approaches a ^gantic snow-mountain ; now 
the haze, caused by distance, imperceptibly cleam off, and 
beauty after beauty is disclosed; now the outline, at first 
perhaps dim, becomes sharp and vigorous; the snow, from 
being a vague mass of white, shines more brightly than 
polished ivory; now, as its base is approached, the height of 
the mountain seems mole and more overwhelming. What 
magic is there in the crowded theatres or the densely packed 
ball-rooms equal to this? Every step forward is a delight of 
the pui^st charcter. On that spot have these mountains re- 
mained fast since the creation of the world ! Here they have 
welcomed the sun, the rain, and the hail ; — on their heads the 
lightning has darted, innocuously, his forked javelin ; the rise and 
fdl of peoples, of nations, of kingdoms, of generations, have 
taken place around them, and ^et they are unaltered ; the moun- 
tain which the patriot Swiss invoked in 1499, in their decisive 
struggle with the mailed cavalry of Austria, is still, nearly four- 
hundred years later, the great object of interest to the peaceful 
traveller. It remains the very same, whilst all around changes and 
is changing. Or, if there be any difference, it is this, that these 
mountains, believed by our forefathers to be sacred from the 
foot of the stranger, have yielded in this nineteenth century 
to the energy and perseverance of English, of Austrian, and 
of Swiss mountaineers, and that there is scarcely one of them 
that does not bear upon its summit the symbol of the undaunted 
nature of the race, that perisheth! 

At Mals,* which our travellers reached that evening, after 
a walk of twenty-one miles, there is a divergii^ of two roads, 
the one leading by Prad to Trafoi, a small viUage whence the 
ascent of the Ortler is generally made, thence over the Stelvio 
into Italy, the other vid Natums to Meran, the heart of the 
Tyrol. Tie former was the route of our travellers. But, as 
it was a matter of some importance with them to reach Bormio 


* In thifl village is a most extraordinary image of onr Saviour, life-size, 
attached to a well. Fixed in the side of this image is a hollo wjtu be, through 
which the water, pumped up from the well, nows for the supply of the 
villagers. c 
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that evening they drove to Trafoi^ bre^fasted there at a clean 
little inn^ and then commenced the ascent. The road over the 
Stelvio was formerly considered one of the wonders of the engi- 
neering art^ but since the war of 1859^ which severed Lombardy 
from Austria^ its repairs had been neglected^ and at the time 
of our travellers’ visit it was gradually falling into decay. For 
pedestrians however it was stiU and will ever be traversable. 
From Trafoi to the summit is one of the loveliest walks possible 
to imagine. Under the lee, as we have said, of the Ortler, 
every turn discovers some new beauty. The Ortler itself is 
quite close to the path traversed, and the snow flakes were 
clearly visible. In three hours, the summit, 9,000 feet above 
the sea, was reached. Here the snow was under them and 
all about them; the highest point of the Ortler had been 
left behind ; and before them was Italy ! It was an exhilirat- 
ing feeling. To be thus on the summit of the highest 
pass in Europe, the air so fresh and bracing, and below, the 
classic land, rich in a thousand recollections, and whose people 
had, after years of oppression, roused themselves to a sense of 
the value of the natural birthright of the human race. For 
all practical purposes, Italy, at least that mountainous part of 
it visited by our travellers, is still far behind Austria. It is 
curious that within the distance of a few miles this ditference 
^should be so strongly marked. But so it is. Descending the 
mountain, our friends reached, in half an hour, the little inn of 
Santa Maria, where they had resolved to lunch. It became at 
once perceptible that they were in Italy. A dirty table-cloth 
instead of the clean linen always ofiered even in the humblest 
villages of Austria ; greasy cookery ; bad attendance ; and exorbi- 
tant charges, made it clear to them that the frontier had been 
passed. To Musafir the evidence of the fact was equally brought 
home in another manner. Hitherto, though Mercator could speak 
German, Musafir had acted as spokesman, and had managed the 
trip ; alike in Austria, in the Pinzgau, and in the Tyrol, he had 
haued the opportunity of airing his German. But in crossing 
the frontier his occupation was gone ; he did not understand a 
word of Italian ; all the arrangements were therefore, for the 
two days they were in Italy, confided to Mercator, who pos- 
sessed a conversational knowledge of that language. They 
could not indeed have been made over to better hands; 
but the feeling of helplessness which ignorance of the langus^e 
of a country always induces came home to Musafir with 
double force ^ter the pleasantness of his German expe- 
riences, and he inwardly registered a vow to make himself 
acquainted with Italian before again venturingf on the boU 

j 
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of Italy. Nothing is more true than that a knowledge of 
the language of the country quadruples the pleasures of foreign 
travel. 

The descent from Santa Maria to Bormio being uninterest- 
ing^ and it being somewhat late in the day, our travellers 
hired an einspanner to take them there, Mercator chatting 
all the time with the driver •in a most provoking manner. 
The mountain scenery was wild, rugged, and solitary. At 
Bormio however the scene changes. Near this place is a 
large bathing establishment, consisting of a grand hotel 
with hot water baths attached to it. These baths are 
supplied from saline sulphureous springs, the water of which 
has a green tint. Some of them are larg'e ^enough to swim in. 
Such temptations were not to be resisted, and though a 
doubt may exist as to whether a plunge into a saline sulphureous 
bath is, in itself, a thing to be relished, there can be none 
as to its powers of refreshing after a long day’s work. This 
hotel at Bormio is infinitely preferable to the inns in the town, 
and is a most luxurious establishment. The country around is 
very pretty. 

j Our travellers started the next day for Tirano in an 
einspanner. After continuing the descent for some time, they 
came gradually into a valley, very fertile and well populated, and 
which realised the preconceived ideas of sunny Italy. It wasr 
extremely bright and pretty, the hill sides being covered with 
vines, which were cultivated with studious care by the strong 
limbed and picturesquely clad population. Soon was reached 
the valley of the Adda. The road along the banks of this 
river was however in a perilous condition in consequence of the 
recent floods, and in one part had entirely been washed 
away. But by the aid of the peasantry the carriage was 
taken over the dilapidated spot without much delay. Thence 
to Tirano the road lay through the same bright sunny scenery. 
Our travellers passed through that rather deserted-looking town, 
and went on a quarter of a mile further to Madonna-di-Tirano, 
a little village at the foot of the pass leading to Puschiavo, — 
the drive from Bormio having taken four hours and a half. 
At this village there is a fine church, famous for its wood- 
carving. The little inn too is tolerable, though inferior to 
those on the Austrian side. In the square in front of it, the 
Bersaglieri had just turned out for bayonet exercise. Very 
smart fellows they looked, though by no means equal, in 
Musafir’s opinion, to that splendid boj^y the Chasseurs de 
Vincennes, or to the Jager regiments of the Austrans. After 
luncheon the route was resumed for Puschiavo. This was for 
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five miles a glorious walk up a magnificent gorge. About one 
mile from Madonna the Swiss frontier was crossed. Soon after 
it came down to pour in torrents. This rather spoiled the 
pleasure of the afbernoon^s excursion and indeed was the cause 
of considerable inconvenience to Musafir^ for having walked 
to the top of the gorge in the rain, and become completely soaked 
through, he incautiously seated himself in his wet clothes in an 
einspanner, and drove for three miles to Puschiavo, thereby catch- 
ing a cold so severe as to take from him the power of walking the 
next day. It was indeed a caution to tiavellers. At the top of the 
gorge, the lovely lake of Puschiavo was reached. Here is a grand 
hotel with baths, apparently most comfortable. The situation 
is beautiful, and the hotel would make capital head quarters 
for a month or two in the summer. The lake is full of trout, and 
6un*ounded by prettily wooded hills, whilst the glorious range 
of the Bernina, with its unequalled glaciers, towers up a few 
miles beyond. To be able to start, so as to cross that range 
on the morrow our travellers did not remain at the lake, but 
pushed on three miles further to the town of Puschiavo. Here 
their Italian driver, who had imbibed so freely as not to be master 
of his actions, and who relieved himself by shouting alternately 
in favour of Victor Emanuel and of Garibaldi, took them to 
a den, which however looked so uninviting, that, as he obsti- 
-^lately refused to move, they left him, and shouldering their traps, 
went themselves in search of a more decent-looking hostelry. 
They soon found one, the hotel Albricci, kept by the most 
obligingpeople,and in cleanliness and comfort vying with the 
inns of Austria. The daughter of the house, who seemed to manage 
everything, was extremely pretty, and had the most charming 
manners. She spoke Italian so prettily, that the drawback of 
not being able to talk or understand that language was more 
than ever deplored. Nothing could exceed the kindness 
and attention with which the wants of our travellers were 
attended to at this little inn ; nor were such services unduly 
charged for,— the bill being moderate in the extreme. The 
little town is prettily situated, being at the foot, as it were, 
of the Bernina Pass. It would not, however, be ordinarily 
much frequented by travellers, as these would probably prefer 
the hotel on the lake of Puschiavo on the one side, or 
Pontresina, Samaden, or St. Moritz, on the other. 

Next morning our travellers started to cross the Bernina 
Pass to Samaden. Musafir being quite unable to walk from 
the cold that had attacked him, it was necessary to charter 
an einspanner. The Corning was dull, and the clouds were 
very low; still hopes were entertained of being able to cross 
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the pass before the rain should actually fall. For two-thirds of 
the way it held* up^ though the heavy clouds quite obscured 
the view. Suddenly, however, just as they were turning a 
comer, the storm, preceded by a terrible howl, burst upon 
them. Such a storm as it was I Wind in all its fury, suc- 
ceeded by heavy rain: the rain in its turn ^ving way to 
snow; and the snow again to rain. The carriage was then 
at a height of about 4,000 feet, on a narrow ledge of a road, 
with precipices underneath. The wind blew in such gusts that 
it appeared more than once as though it would blow the little 
vehicle off its balance. Fortunately, however, a place of refuge 
was at hand. A little inn, called La Rosa, was within a few 
hundred feet of them, and this was, though with difficulty, 
reached. Meanwhile the thunder was pealing all around them, 
and the forked lightning was beyond description vivid. Though 
but a short time exposed to the violence of the storm, the hail 
had collected in masses on the apron of the carriage, and the 
horse and driver had been most thoroughly drenched. The 
delight of a little inn, humble as this was, with a cheering fire 
and warm soup, cannot be described. The cold was even then 
great. A few minutes later there arrived for the same shelter a 
lady and gentleman coming from the opposite direction. They 
described the cold on the top of the pass as being absolutely 
intense, not to be encountered driving without many more wrapr 
than those which our travellers possessed. There seemed no 
help for it, however. But when, three hours later, tie storm 
abated and the other travellers went down the hill, the kind land- 
lord lent to our friends a blanket and a great coat on the promise 
that they shouldbe returned the next day from Samaden. They 
then started, the sun coming out immediately afterwards, and dis- 
closing a panorama unrivalled in beauty of that peculiar kind. 
The air was clear and cold, the sky blue, but alluround them was 
snow. The peaks of the Bernina are particularly striking in 
their form, and their snowy covering shone brilliantly in the 
bright sun ; there was a wildness about the scene which was 
most captivating, and it was difficult to resist the fanciful 
impression that the wolves of the nursery story were hovering 
in the distance ready to follow the track of the wearied horse. 
The cold was terrific. Never had either of the travellers felt 
anything approaching to it. The wraps lent by the host, though 
intended for winter use, could not keep it out. It pierced to 
the very bones. 

At length the summit was reached. ^Here are two little 
lakes, each with a character of its own. One is formed of 
glacier water, iC yellowish brown in color ; the other is bright 
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blue. The contrast of this latter with the white snow was very 
beautiful. But who shall describe the cold ? Here the full force 
of the wind^ sweeping over the Monte Rosso^ or coming up from 
the Fontresina valley^ was upon them. It was scarcely to be borne. 
Still there was no choice but to go on. At last^ three quarters of 
an hour after leafing the height^ a little inn^ the Osteria Bernina, 
came in view. A hdt was made ; our travellers alighted, though, 
especially Musafir, with difficulty. A glass of hot brandy and 
water soon however restored the circulation, and they [accom- 
plished the remainder of their journey to Samaden 'without l^t 
hindrance of any kind, — the air becoming perceptibly warmer 
as they proceeded. It was still cold, not so much so, however, 
as to prevent the enjoyment of the lovely Alpine scenery which 
presented itself to the gaze in this* most lovely valley. First 
there was the Morteratsch glacier, — the finest in Switzerland, — 
most glorious to behold ; — the Bosegg glacier, smaller though 
scarcely less grand ; Fontresina, the head quarters of the Alpine 
Club, most prettily situated on a green spot on the banks of a 
sparkling, swiftly flowing river, — ^the heights of Monte Oro and 
Monte !^sso towering above. These, however, are but the salient 
points. The place is sparkling with beauty and brightnesij. 
From the windows of the little inn at Samaden, called the 
Bernina Aussicht," the view is magnificent. There is the 
^reen patch of Fontresina, the clear sparkling river, the wonder- 
ful glaciers and the snowy giants in the background. Of its 
kind it is unsurpassed if not unrivalled. 

This is the valley which an Anglo-Indian, with sound lungs 
and sufiering only from the effects of long residence in India, 
should resort to. Though called a valley, it i» nearly as high 
as the top of the Bigi. Its climate is described by the residents 
as being nine months winter, and three months cold.'' But 
during those three months cold, the rest of Europe suflers 
three months of intense heat. The cold in this valley,— 
called the valley of the Engadin,— during this period, is of 
the most healthy character. It is dry, bracing, and, to the last 
degree,' invigorating. There is nothing like it anjrwhere else. 
Here a man feels that he can breathe I he soon ceases to be an 
invalid, and he pants then to climb those glorious heights which 
have yielded, one and all, though after much perseverance, to the 
daring energy of the members of the Alpine Club. 

It is well worthy of remark, too, that in this valley the houses 
and villages are scrupulously clean, and the people more than 
ordinarily obli^g. So great has been the increase in the 
number of visitors ot late years that each village has several 
comfortable inns. Those at Samaden, Pontresinft, Silva Plana 
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and St. Moritz are perhaps most to be commended, but there 
are doubtless others. Sure we are that in any of these the 
invalid Anglo-Indian will speedily recover his faded vitality, and 
with it that elasticity of spirits which is the natural gift of 
those mountain regions. 

But our tour h^ almost come to a close. * After booking a 
parcel containing the coat and blanket to the kind host of 
La Eosa, our travellers, pressed for time, prepwed to start by 
coach for Chur, — the air of the Engadin having driven away 
Musafir^s indisposition. Driving through the pretty village 
of Silva Plana with its two charming lakes and glorious 
views of snow, our travellers crossed then the Julier Pass, 
about 6,800 feet, bare, rugged, and uninteresting, till they 
reached Miihlen. Thence *to Tiefenkasten, a village romanti- 
cally situated in the bottom of a valley, the view grows gradu- 
ally prettier ; and occasionally some remarkably fine bits are to 
be seen. It is pretty for the remainder of the way. Darkness 
had however set in before our travellers were landed at the 
Hotel Luckmanier in Chur. 

Once more on the line of rail they proceeded along the valley 
^f the Vorder Rhine to Ragatz. The visit to the famous Bad 
Ffeffers, about three miles from this place, may be regarded 
as the last, as it was the least considerable, of their pedestrian 
excursions. To Pfeffers the road runs immediately along the^^ 
banks of the Tamina, a high and continuous wall of rock rising 
up from the opposite side of the river. The effect of the dark 
stream running under this rock is very fine indeed, and the walk 
is extremely pretty. But it is at the baths themselves that 
admiration is forced even from those whom long gazing at the 
marvellous has palled. Imagine a deep gorge with high rocks on 
either side, now open at the top and shewing the green trees and 
blue sky above, now closed so as to make all dark below ; at the 
bottom of the gorge, several hun<ked feet below the surface, there 
dashes fiercely along a dark, turbid, stream, at one turn of 
which the ascending steam proclaims the existence of a hot 
spring, so hot that the atmosphere in its vicinity resembles that 
of a vapour bath. By degrees the eye becomes accustomed to 
the dim light, and, glancing upwards, notices what perhaps is 
the greatest wonder. of all. Along the rocks, high up, even near 
the summit^ are long lines of water marks, shewing clearly that 
some thousands of years ago that dark river ran ite course nearly 
level with the summit. It could have been no sudden fall,— - 
that which the traveller here sees ; — ^it must have been the 
gradual work of long ages. The sinking of the line was probably 
unnoticed in ally single age ; it must have been gradual as the 
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passing of a man^s life^ imperceptible to mortal eye. It is 
very wonderful, and very suggestive. 

Leaving Ragatz, our travellers proceeded to the Hotel Baur 
at Zurich, and parted the day after at Basel. Their tour was 
over. It had been a most delightful one, — a little cramped 
perhaps by the shortness of the period allotted for it, but in 
every other respect most enjoyable. On counting up expenses 
it was found that this tour of nearly a month's duration, in 
which economy had by no means been studied, had not cost 
each more than £16 ! With so small a sum is so much enjoy- 
ment to be realised in Europe I 

We now proceed to indicate, as briefly as may be, the amount 
of wardrobe, and the other requisites, to which it may be 
possible for a tourist to confine himself. The wants of a man 
are few. The inns on the road provide everything except 
wearing apparel and soap. At these too he can always arrange 
to have his linen and under-garments washed. Giving these 
out at 4 or 5 in the afternoon, he can always have them 
in the morning. He will be amply supplied, therefore, if, 
of under-garments, he have three of each sort. For pedes- 
trian excursions no shiilis are to be compared to those madis 
of silk; they fold into a small compass, and even when 
wet through they keep out the cold to a far greater extent 
“than flannel. Of outer clothing the traveller should take 
one suit, consisting of a coat, waistcoat, and knickerbockers. 
These last are far preferable to trowsers, especially in wet 
weather, and, if the traveller be a fisherman, it is always 
easy to keep the knickerbockers dry, and at the most a change 
of stockings is involved. The best material is a smooth-sur- 
faced tweed, and the best colour a dark grey. A coat made 
of coloured, Russian duck may be likewise taken, as it may be 
worn with advantage when the heat of the sun makes the other 
almost unbearable. We would recommend* him also to take 
a light black coat and waistcoast and a pair of trowsers. It is not 
respectful to the inhabitants of a large city to appear at the table 
d^hSte of its principal hotel in the costume of a vagrant. Such 
a costume should be reserved for the mountains. In a town the 
ordinary dress of towns-people should be worn. It is astonishing 
how the fair fame of our countrymen has suffered by a neglect of 
this simple custom. A light shower-proof over coat is quite as 
serviceable as a Mackintosh and infinitely more comfortable. 
These are obtainable all over the Continent. In Germany they 
are called " Wetter Mantel," and cost but a few shillings. These 
are as serviceable though' perhaps not so elegant as those purchased 
in England at a higher price. No hat is so comfortable or so 
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serviceable^ as the soft high-crowned felt hat of the Austrian 
mountaineers ; it is far pleasanter to wear than any English-made 
hat, it keeps out the rain, and its broad hrim wards off the sun 
from the face. They have this additional advantage that in 
Austria every one wears them. Of shoes we would recommend 
that two pairs should "he taken, both to lace up in front, but one 
pair rather thicker than the other. It is easy to have them 
" nailed^^ in any part of Austria. A good umbrella is indis- 
pensable as a protection against the sun, more even than against 
the rain. It should be attached to a good stout stick pointed 
with iron, so as to be used, if needful, in climbing. An Alpine 
stock is only necessary in the higher ranges. For a bag to carry 
these things not one is equal to the Austrian Biicksack, which 
may be obtained for few shillings in any town or village. * 

Admirable maps may be procured anywhere. For Austria, 
the Tyrol, and Bavaria, those by Mayr are the best ; for Carin- 
thia and Carniola those by Justus Perthes of Gotha cannot be 
surpassed; for Switzerland there are several, but probably that 
now preparing under the auspices of the Alpine Club, and 
which will be published by Messrs. Longman and Co., next 
3(ear, will be better than any now existing. The best guide- 
book for the whole of Germany is Baedeker^s. It is not to be 
surpassed, and his recommendations for the hotels can always 
be relied upon. His Swiss guide-book is equally good, but hd^ 
has a rival in M. Berlepsch, a Swiss, and a practical mountaineer. 
It is only fair to say that both are excellent. 

To provide for a change of seasons it is always open to the 
traveller to send on a box of clothes to any town which lies on 
his route to await his arrival there. Having changed or 
replenished his stock he can again send it on to another place. 
This custom is well understood all over the continent, and is 
constantly resorted to. 

A few days^ experience will shoW the traveller in what respect 
his stock is deficient. It is always easy to replenish it at any 
town. It is better in the mountains not to have anything in 
excess; The addition of one or two pounds to a heavy 'bag is 
often sufficient to make a guide refuse to carrry it. 

We turn now, with diffidence, to the lad3r^s outfit. This is 
a very difficult question. Ladies are so accustomed to an 
excessive wardrobe in India, that they find it difficult to believe 
that they can ever accustom themselves to one of the dimi- 
nutive nature requisite for a mountain excursion. Yet we have 
never known an instknce in which a lady, taking with her at the 
outset, the very least she must have,^' did not find at the end of 
a month, that she had more than double her actual requirements. . 
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The fact is that excess of baggage becomes a nuisance and 
an encumbrance. It is soon found that with the many con- 
veniences offered by the inns in the shape of washings a small 
quantity supplies the wants as well as a large one^ whilst it is 
infinitely more handy. A lady, therefore, \^atever may have 
been her previous ideas on the subject, would always be eap^r 
to propose to discard the superfluous. That may be waiting 
for her at the nearest town. There can be no object in drag- 
ging silk dresses across the mountains. Two^ dresses indeed are 
ample for all purposes of travel, the one condition being that 
both shall be of strong material. Stout boots lined with flannel, 
a shower-proof cloak reaching almost to the heels, a useful hat,— 
none can be more so than those of the Austrian shape now 
coming into fashion, — a small umbfella, and some good warm 
wraps. Fortunately it is no longer necessary to talk about 
crinolines, than which no article of dress is more out of place in 
the mountains. Changes of garments can always be sent on to 
await arrival, if necessary, at the first large town on the road. 

The expenses of travelling in Austria are not very great. 
As a rule a party of gentlemen can do it for much less than 
a mixed parity of ladies and gentlemen ; but in neither case^ 
is it ruinous. The pleasantest number for a party is four, 
two of whom should be ladies. Four can fill one large carriage, 
^»r two einspanners ; four will generally be able to find accommo- 
dation even in a rustic inn; and in that magic number are 
companionship and society. The entire expenses of a party of 
four ought not to exceed from £50 to £80 per mensem, inclu- 
sive of everything, or from £12-10-0 to £20 a head. Much 
depends on the length of the halts at each place. The enjoy- 
ment of travelling is greatly increased by the knowledge on the 
traveller's part that there is no limit as to time ; that he can 
stay as long as he pleases at each place ; that the season is 
absolutely at bis disposal. There are many places, such for 
instance as the Orundl-See and the lakes of Langbath, the 
beauties of which cannot be thoroughly examined under a week 
or ten days, and from which it is difficult to part even then. 
In a long trip, with several hilts of this sort, the mere expenses 
of travelling are spread over a longer period, and lessen propor- 
tionately the monthly expenditure. There arc few Anglo-Indians 
who could not well afford such an outlay as that we have men- 
tioned. It ought in Austria and Bavaria, in no case, to exceed 
the larger sum. In Switzerland it would probably be nearly 
doubled. 

It is, however, essential to the comfort, and it will add greatly 
to the enjoyment, of a party of travellers, if ode at least, of 
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their number underetand the lan^age of the country through 
which they are passing. We think it was Charles V. who said 
that a man has as many separate existences as he knows 
languages, and all experience goes to confirm the truth of the 
apothegm of the great emperor. The knowledge of a new 
language most certainly opens out to a man a new world. He 
leads not only the thoughts of great men as they expres^ 
them in books, but he has opportunities in convention for 
the study of character, and for acquainting himself with habits 
and manners, not otherwise attainable. Hie attempt, too, 
to acquire a new language constitutes a delightful study, 
alike enlarging the mind and contributing to strengthen the 
resources which every man, it is supposed, possesses, to a 
greater or a lesser degree, in himself. Few things, more- 
over, tend more to give a man self-confidence, and to foster 
independence of thought and feeling, than a knowledge of 
languages. Any knowledge gained by the independent action 
of the mind must shew the possession of a certain amount 
at least of sterling qualities. It must shew perseverance, energy, 
a determination not to be baffled, a power to withstand tempta- 
«tion to amusements, when somelJiing more important is in view. 
Above all it trains a man to travel on that road, — which is 
the surest path-way to success, — the road which leads without 
a single deviation to a pre-determined end. Now, success in" 
study, which is only accomplished by the exercise of those 
qualities, immensely strengthens them. It assures the man 
of his capacity to succeed in other things. It thus gives him 
confidence in himself, — and that self-confidence is the parent 
of the independence of thought, without which a man is 
necessarily a machine. 

In this country, which, in the present day at all events, 
is regarded few but as a resting place, the study of 
European languages ought, one ^vould think, to be peculiarly 
attractive. At the great places of resort on the Continent 
of Europe the tone of society corresponds far more to that of 
India than does the tone of society in England. At those 
places people meet for pleasure, acquaintances are easily made, 
and a very agreeable society is thus formed. There is no 
occasion here &r letters of introduction, or formal presenta- 
tions. All meet on the same footing, it being general^ under- 
wood that only those travel who can afford to do so. A 
visit to the continent during the summer and autumn would, then, 
ofibr strong temptations to those Anglo-Indians who consider 
English manners and habits peculiarly repelling. Yet, as many 
of them havd found, a journey on the continent, unaccompanied 
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by a knowledge of the language by one at least of the party, is 
often rank misery. In met, to our mind, it is of m social 
miseries the greatest. It is a repetition of the tortures of 
Tantalus. The traveller sees how much there is capable of 
enjoyment, and yet that that enjoyment is withheld from 
him, — by ignorance of the language ! 

If people in India knew how easy it is to acquire some 
rudimenis,' at least, of a continental language, we are sure 
they would not be diverted from the study by the tempta- 
tion of those second-rate pleasures which India can alone 
offer. To our mind India is the place of all others best 
fitted for the study of the drier pomons of a foreign lan- 
guage. We can understand that in Europe, where there is 
so much to tempt a man into the sunshine and open air^ 
where the streams invite the angler, the slopes of the mountain the 
botanist, the forests the sportsman, and where the merry laugh and 
innocent smiles of the daughters of the land invite all, — it must 
require the virtue of a St. Anthony to persevere regularly in such 
studies. But in dull, prosy India, in which the men are so 
care-worn and mysterious, and the society is a society of cliques, 
in which there are few temptations to ramble out of doors, 
and where every one seems bent on maintaining or increasing 
his social position, — a study of that sort is a refuge from a 
world, which, in their hearts, few can find congenial. In a 
country in which every one complains of a want of occupation, 
this is of all occupations the most delightful and the most 
repaying. It is easily accomplished, even if it is impossible, for the 
moment, to obtain a master. The system of Ollendorf has been 
made applicable to all the languages of Europe. A key is 
attached to each exercise-book. Sooner or later the student 
is sure to meet with an Italian, a Frenchman, or a German, 
who will be glad to impart to him the mysteries of the 
pronunciation. He quickly becomes interested in his task; 
somewhat later, and all the difficulties of the grammar are 
surmounted; he is able to read, even to speak a little. He 
will not then require any incitement to persevere. He is at 
the portals of a new world, and nothing then can restrain 
him from culling its fruits. 

The desire thus to learn — ^how many possess it ? The per- 
severance requisite for the task,— who will admit that they have 
it not? It is a great quality,— greater even than genius, and it 
has this peculiarity, that it is capable of being acquired by all who 
have force of will. It is a quality which gains strength by being 
used, which increases in intensity as the will becomes more firm, 
the aim more direct. We may be sure of this, t^at without such 
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a quality nothing great can be aoeomplished : nnenpported by 
it^ we shall be more and more inclined to grovel in the narrow 
lanes of life : great thonghtSj noble instincts, will gradually 
desert ns. Possessing it, there is scarcely any aim so high, 
to which a man otherwise capable, may not aspire. 

We conclude, then, our last account of Mnsafir's wanderings 
by expressing a hope that a perusal of it may induce others, 
ladies, as well as gentlemen, to qualify themselves for the perfect 
enjoyment of that pleasure, which, of all those offered to Anglo* 
Indians on their return to Europe, is the simplest, the most 
health-giving, the most delightful. 
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Art. III.— 1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengah 

2. The 'Pilgrimage of Pa Hian ; from the French Edition 

of the Foe Koue Ki of MM. Bemusat^ Klaproth^ 
and Landresse. 

3. Sietch of Budhism, by B. H. Hodgson, Esq., in the 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London. 

TIROM the sketch we have already published of the histoiy 
of Ancient Assam, it will be evident that the people of this 
valley were not always the apathetic, unambitious race they now 
seem to be. Time was, when under the spirited administration 
of the Budhist dynasties, they constituted the ruling power of 
North-Eastern India, and when, as in later days, they success- 
Jully resisted the Mogul yoke. Indeed, the contrast between 
their present degeneracy and the character given of them in the 
following quotation from a Mahomedan historian, is very sug- 
gestive. ''Their strength,^^ remarks this writer, " and courage 
" are apparent in their looks, but their ferocious manners 
' and brutal tempers are also betrayed by.their physiognomy. 
" They are superior to most nations in physical strength and 
'' hardy exertions. They are enterprising, savage, fond of war, 
" vindictive, treacherous, and deceitful. The virtues of com- 
" passion, kindness, friendship, sincerity, truth, honor, good 
" faith, shame, and purity of morals, have been left out of their 
" composition. The seeds of tenderness and humanity have not 
" been sown in the field of their frames.^^ " They have not 
" bowed the head of submission,^^ he adds, " and obedience, 
" nor have they paid tribute to. the most powerful monarch ; 
" but they have curbed the ambition and checked the conquests 
" of the most victorious princes of Hindustan. The solution 
" of the difliculties attending a war against them, has baffled 
" the penetration of heroes who have been styled conquerors of 
" the world.” 

It must be borne in mind that this description applies, not to 
the Hindus of Kamroop, but to the more manly population of 
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Upper Assam ; and that though in the main truthful^ it is 
the testimony of one who^ like all his co-religionists^ could 
see nothing good out of the pale of Islam. The fact is« the 
Assamese were to the Moslems what the Nnmidians and Mauri- 
tanians were to the old Romans ^— msuperahile hello! 
Traces of their early civilization^ fostered as it was by long ages 
of independence, still remain in the architectural ruins with 
which the country abounds, and in the traditions that survive 
of former greatness. But though now they seem in common 
with the other subject nationalities of India, to have lost 
much of their individuality of character,— the political subjec- 
tion to a certain extent repressing the social life, — still their 
present depressed vitality is, in a measure; indicative of the reac- 
tion common to all tribes wJiose submission to foreign rule is of 
recent date, and it will gradually yield to healthy commercial 
stimulus. With the yearly extension of the tea-trade, the 
increased cultivation of other products of the soil, and the 
wise interdict on indigenous opium, Assam, for many years 
only swamp and jun^e, is already re-quickening into indus- 
trial activity ; it is multiplying its population, and bringing 
to birth higher necessities of administration. Under the wise 
care of the late Colonel Jenkins, whose power of sympathy 
with the people won for him universal confidence, the interests 
of the country have been defended against some of the most^ 
fatal influences that can beset the life of a people. It is 
now steadily rising in commercial and political importance, 
and demands, with its outlying hill-tracts, to be made the 
seat of a Chief Commissionership. 

Every thing serving to throw light on the social condition of 
the people, and enabling us to trace the influences that have 
contributed to it, must, under such circumstances, have a 
peculiar value as well to the economist and politician, as to the 
philosopher and ph^anthropist. And what can throw more light 
on the social condition of the Assamese than their religi- 
ous history ? It is to this we must turn if we would seek 
the hidden forces that have given bias to their civil institu-' 
tions and moulded their social spirit. They have been so little 
known, having all along been regarded by us as only one 
remove from savages, that we take for granted that they had 
neither polity nor religion till they came under the influence 
of the Brahminical faith. We have already endeavoured to 
show that they were an important and highly civilized people 
long before they were overshadowed by Hinduism. The history 
of Uie ancient dynasties attests the long prevalence among 
them of the BucUiist faith. And it is to farther testimony 
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on this point that we wish, in the first insta&ee, to direct 
the attention of our readers. 

All Budhists, whether in India, China, Thibet, Burmah or 
Mongolia, a^ree in representing Central India as the cradle 
of their religion. Its doctrines, so far as they are understood, 
have evidently grown out of Brahminism ; and Budhists do 
not hesitate to acknowledge the superior antiquity of the 
religion of the Vedas. The Budhist books now extant are 
divided into three classes, under the collective title of 
piioL They are the Sutro-pitoi, or the discourse of Budh ; 
the Vinoy-pitohy or the discipline; and the Obhidkormo^pitok 
or the manifested laws, that is, the metaphysics. The first 
of these, the Sutros, are ascribed to Sakhya Muni himself, 
the last of the Budhs, and they pres^ve in the simplicity of their 
form and language indisputable traces of their ori^n. They 
consist of ethical and philosophical dialogues in which Sakhya 
acts the part of teacher, and throw considerable lisrht on 
the connection between Budhism and Brahminism, a subject 
on which the merely speculative treatises are almost entirely 
silent, The gods whose names appear in the Sutros are 
Naraiyon, Jonardhon, Shib, Brahma or Pitomah, Borun (Vorun) 
Songkar, which is only another name for Shib, Kubir, Sokr, 
or Yasob, and Vissookormo. Besides these nine superior 
•deities, there are occasional references to secondary gods, at 
the head of whom stands Indro who, under the name of 
Sachi-poti, or husband of Sachi, is often found associated with 
TJpendro, one of the old names of Vishnu. All this goes 
far to show the connection of the popular deities of India 
with the founder of Budhism. Sakhya doubtless found their 
worship already existing, and the accommodating spirit of 
Budhism admitted them to some degree of reverence, 
although to Budh is uniformly assigned a power with which 
none of these gods is acor^ited. Budhism was the result 
of a reaction of feeling from th€( pantheism of the Bramhins. 
The tendency of Brahminic philosophy was so to confound the 
Deity* wiUi the works of His creation as to obliterate all moral 
distinctions. But disastrous as the practical consequences of 
such teaching must necessarily be, it is impossible entirely to 
crush out the innate sense of individual moral responsibility in 
men. This feeling asserted itself in opposition to the doctrine 
which sought to identify the Divine Being with objects cogni* 
zable by the senses, and, as in the case of all violent reactions, 
led to the extreme conception of a God who possessed no 
attributes whatever. The Supreme Being became a simple 
abstract existence, •^for this is the idea conveyed in the word 
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Swabhdb^ a self-immanent substance. And since man’s ideal of 
perfection is alvrays identified with his ideal God, and the 
Budhist conception denies to the Deity all action, purpose, 
feeling or thought, it follows that the highest perfection to 
which men can rise is a similar sublimation of existence. This 
is the Nirban of the Budhists. The term itself is equivocal ; 
but etymologically it signifies extinction^ and this, we believe, is 
the true idea of the Budhist creed. It is, at all events, the 
sense in which one of the Sanscrit books of Nepal uses it; for, 
in one passage, the supreme blessedness is likened to the going 
out of a lamp or of a fire, for want of fuel. 

The Budhist Scriptures are not regarded as an immediate 
revelation from God, but simply as the teachings of a high 
intelligence, inferior to thfe Divine Being, but competent to 
lead man through knowledge to ultimate absorption into the 
incommunicable substance of all things. Whilst Brahminism, 
blinded by its pantheistic belief, refused to recognize the exis- 
tence of evil, and the ancient religion of Persia sought to 
account for the intermingling of good and evil in this world on 
the hypothesis of a two-fold original principle, Budhism denied 
that the Supreme Being took any active or responsible part in 
the creation of the world. A fatality having occasioned the 
development of the self-immanent Substance, there emanated 
from it Budhj i.e., Intelligence, and Matter ; these two elements* 
combining to give origin to all existing species of things. The 
order of derivation is spoken of as being correspondent with the 
degree of approximation in the constitution of each species to 
the emanated Intelligence, which is a subtle constituent of 
all created existences, and, taking rank next in the scale of 
being after the mysterious Substance, is represented as having 
only the activity of contemplation. Accordingly, a Budha 
state is the last stage in the progress towards perfection to 
which a man comes before plunging into Nirban. The idea 
of Budh as a great teacher is associated with the eternal and 
invariable rotation of great Kalpos or sons, in each of which 
an age of degeneracy and decay is succeeded by one of reno- 
vation, when Budh, the first emanation of Intelligence, is 
believed to become incarnate with a view to rescue the human 
spirit from the darkness of illusion by shedding on it the 
efiPhlgence of its original light. These Kalpos or rounds of 
ages had, we are told, been completed eleven times at the 
commencement of the present Kalpo; and Budh has come 
among men during every alternate age of the series con- 
stituting each Kalpo, right through the eleven Kalpos that are 
past. Indeed, he is believed to have appeared four times already 
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since the present Kaipo began its revolution ; coming, on the 
last occasion, in the person of Sakhya Muni, who has given 
the law to the existing age. Such are the fundamental pecu* 
liarities of Budhism. 

Sakhya is to Budhism what Yyasa was to Brahminism. He 
was the first to collect and reduce to writing the teachings of 
bis predecessors. These he incorporated with his own doc- 
trines. He is, therefore, among Budhists, the sole authority 
for all historical data prior to his time, and it is only from his 
teachings that they may be gathered. That these data are 
involved in absurdity as great as that which mystifies the 
Hindu literature of the same period, does not admit of doubt. 
But the fabulous period ceased with the era of Sakhya Sing Budh, 
or perhaps with the century immediately preceding the time (B. C. 
588) when this last incarnation flourished. It is this Budh whose 
doctrines are received as the rule of conduct, who is still recog- 
nized as the present Budh by his worshippers in Ceylon, Burmah, 
China and elsewhere, and the records of whose life and njinistry 
are so minute and credible that they may fairly claim a place 
in authentic history. He is said to have belonged to the 
Khettri (Kshetriya) or warrior caste, and was the son of 
Sudhodana, the king of Mugudh or South Behar. He was* 
born in the town of Kopilavosta, a town whose geographical 
^cTsition is now unknown ; but the principal transactions of his 
life are connected with the countries lying between Mathura 
near Agra, and Assam. Conflicting opinions have been expressed 
respecting the places mentioned in Sakhya^s history; the 
attempts to identify them with existing towns and divisions of 
country have resulted in the most contradictory theories. But 
however various and irreconcileable the opinions may be, it 
scarcely seems to have occurred to students of Sakhya's history 
and writings to look in a province so far east as Assam for the 
means of identifying any of the’places mentioned in the legends 
of those early times. And since no mention had been made 
of architectural remains of the Budhist order in this quarter, 
and many such had been discovered in the North-Western 
Provinces of India, it was only natural that this latter portion 
of the continent should monopolize all antiquarian researches. 
These researches have even been extended as far as Afghanistan 
and Persia. It is curious to observe, by the way, how often 
the men who are accepted as guides in these interesting 
inquiries, are charged with having made ^ exaggerated estimates 
of distances,^ with having been ^ misinformed/ and even with 
having frequently erred in their enunciations regarding the 
points of the compass, whenever their statemeflts have not 
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coincided with certain pre-determined theories. But as we are 
not disposed to enter on any speculative discussion on this 
subject^ we shall content ourselves with putting together a few 
materials that may be useful to the antiquarian^ and not un- 
interesting to the general reader. 

One of the most important places mentioned in Budhist le^ends^ 
and celebrated as having on several occasions been the residence 
of Sakhya Muni and the scene of his preachings is Yasalis or 
Vesali ; a country which we have in a former paper assumed to be 
identical with Assam. It is important to notice that this names 
sometimes pronounced Withali^ is to this day given to Assam 
by the Burmese and the Shyan tribes. The government 
of the eountrys toos about the period when Sakhya Sing flou- 
risheds waSs judging fromf local annalss of the same anomalous 
description as that attributed to Vesali at this time. It con- 
sisted of the joint rule of several chiefs whos in Sanscrit 
phraseologys were known as the Lich^chuwi^ or in the modern 
language of Assams as the Bdro Bhuiya, 

The Assamese annals give an account of a prince named 
Susunanko or Susunago^ a lineal descendant of Bhogodutt^ 
the current traditions respecting whom correspond so precisely 
" with the story given in the Mahawanso of a Vesali prince of 
the same name^ that we cannot do better than notice them 
here. • - 

Who is this statesman^ named Susunango ? By whom was 
he brought up ? He was the son of a certain Lich-chi-wi Raja 
of Vesali. He was born of a courtezan [nogorasobhini, liter- 
" ally, a * beauty of the town,^) and brought up by an officer 
" of state.” So much for the testimony of the Mahawanso. 

Now^ the Assamese annals state that upon a certain occasion 
the Lich-chi-wi Rajas consulted together and resolved that it 
would be prejudicial to the prosperity of their capital, if they 
did not keep up. the office of^ chief of the courtezans. They 
accordingly appointed to this office a woman of high birth who 
was received into the palace of one of the Rajas, and in course 
of time gave birth to a son. Placing the infant in a basket 
carefully covered up, she committed it to the care of a female 
slave who, early one morning, left the basket on the spot 
where all the offal of the town was usually deposited. The 
moment it was put down, a certain Naga Raja (king of the 
serpents) encircled it in its folds, sheltering the infant beneath 
its hood. Passers by, noticing the snake, cried out, 'Su ! Su I 
to frighten it away, and it disappeared. As soon as it had 
wriggled off, one of them approached the basket and on 
uncovering 4t, discovered a male child on whom were 
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traced clear indications of future greatness. Great joy 
was evinced by all the spectators, and a certain chief sharing 
in the feeling, took charge of the infant ttnd conveyed it 
to his own house. When the time came to give a name to 
the foundling, it was called Susunago, in allusion to the cries 
of ' Su I Su 1^ and the Naga, or snake, that had defended 
it. As the child grew to man^s estate, his superior abilities 
raised him to great eminence among the people ; and \<^en, 
afterwards, they got dissatisfied with their rulers, they made 
him king with the title of Susunago Raja. 

He was succeeded by his son Kala Songko under whose 
auspices, according to the Pali annals, there was held the second 
religious convocation of Budhist priests. This was about a 
century after Sakhya^s death. According to the Mahawanso, 
the capital of this prince was Pupha-pura. Whether this is 
identical with the city of Purapur or Pura, the modern Tezpore 
in Central Assam, * we have no means of determining ; but 
the probabilities are in favour of their being one and the same 
city. 

The Chinese traveller, Hiuan Thsang, who visited India 
between A. D. 629 and 64*2, speaks of Vesali (Fei-she-li) as a 
country 5,000 li in circumference, with a fertile soil, producing* 
fruits, flowers, and grass. It produces many An-mou-lo and 
^^^•Meou-che fruits. The country is rich, the temperature pleasant, 
** and subject to few vicissitudes. The manners of the people 
are gentle, and the people themselves content with their happy 
** circumstances. As to their creed, it is a medley of the false 
and true. More than a hundred Kia-lan (monasteries) are in 
'' ruins. There remain but three or five, in which there are 
but few religious disciples : these have about ten chapels, live 
mingled with the heretics, and appear in fact scarcely different 
from them. The town of Pei-she-li is at present fallen to ruin. 
The ancient walls are 60 to 70«li in circumferjence, and the fort 
“ (Koung-chhing, town of the palace^ 4 or 5. It is no longer 
“ inhabited.” 

Whether from the expression ^ town of Vesali * we are to 
infer that there was a town of that name, or that it was 
merely intended to signify the principal town in the coun- 
try of Vesali, we are unable to ascertain. But it is a 
question of no importance. Prom a passage in ^ The Pilgri- 
mage of Fa-Hian,^ a Chinese pilgrim who travelled in India 
about the commencement of the fifth century, we learn 
that when Poe (Budh) was on the eve of entering 
Nirlan^ he with his disciples issued from the town of Vesali 
“ by the western gate, and turning round to tire right, and 
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castiDg his eyes upon the towni he prophesied to his disciples 

sayings ^ It is here that the last of my acts will take 

place/ But Sakfaya Muni is said to have died near the town 
of Kusinara^ Kusinogor^ or Kusawati; and if we take into 
account the events which^ according to the Pali annals^ trans- 
pired in the brief interval between Sakhya’s leaving the town 
and his deaths the presumption is that ^ the town of Yesali^ is 
identical with the city of Kusawati. 

Sakhya who was four score years old when he died, was to 
the last in full possession of his mental faculties. The sick- 
ness which terminated his career overtook him at the village 
of Belugamako, near Yesali. He then decided on hastening 
to Kusawati, the city in which he was destined to realize the 
Nirban. Having reached ti grove of Sal trees belonging to the 
Malla (Khettri) princes, on the further bank of the Hiran- 
nawattiya river, near tha city of Kusawati, he desired his 
chief disciple, Anando, to prepare a bed for him between two 
Sal trees. Here, in the last watch of thsCl same night, ^ Budh 
realized his Nirban.^ 

We have already shown in a former paper, that the etymo- 
logy of the word Kusawati presents no dilBoulty in the way of 
^he identification of the ancient city of that name with the 
modern town of Gowhatty. We may just add that ' the death 
of Sakhya as generally stated in the Thibetan books, happened ^ 
' in Assam, near the city of Kasha (Sachan) in Kamroop, under 
' a pair of Sal trees/ * The numerous pilgrims from Thibet and 
Bootan who come down annually into Assam to worship at 
the ancient shrines of their faith, corroborate the statement 
just quoted from M. de Csoma ; for, they not only hold that 
Sakhya died at Sachan, but they universally identify this 
Sachan, or Sachok, with Gowhatty, Moreover, Mr. Brian 
Hodgson, onewhile British resident at the Court of Nepal, to 
whom the learned, world is indebted for bringing to light the 
books of the Nepalese Budhists, books of which those of^ffie 
Budhists of Thibet, Mongolia and China are only translations, — 
tells us that according to bis ^ Nepalese authorities; Sakhya 
died in Assam/ And furthermore, the Pali annals to which 
reference has been made, affirm that Sakhya Budh died on the 
further bank of the Hirannawattiya river. Fa-Hian also says : 

' It is to the north of this town (Kusha) betwixt two trees 
on the bank of the river Hilian,^ that the Illustrious of the 
age, his face turned to the north, entered Nirban. The Pali 


* Kotices on the Life of Sakhya from the Thibetan authorities. By 
M. Csoma de Ktros, 
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and Chinese transcriptions of the name of this river are 
acknowledged to be etymologically the same as the Sanscrit 
word HiranyOf * golden •/ and it is worthy of note that the 
Hiranyo is the name by which the Berharnpooter, the river 
which washes Gowhatty^ has long been known. 

The conclusion, then, to which we come, as well from the fact 
that Bhogodott, the king of Kamroop, took the field in the great 
war of the Maha Bharat in aid of Durjodhon who represented 
the Budhistic faith, as from the circumstance of the Budhist 
princes of Gour tracing their descent from the king of Assam, 
and the identification of Kusawati with Gowhatty, is that the 
religion of ancient Assam was Budhism. If further attestation 
of this fact is necessary, we have it in the ruins of the sacred 
edifices with which the province once* abounded. 

It has been remarked that there appear to have been neither 
temples nor images of deities ii^ India during the age of its 
great Epics. We should, on the contrary, regard it as more 
likely that architecttire and sculpture should develop under 
the influence of Budhism than under that of the wide- 
spread separation into sects which we know succeeded the 
Epic form of religion in India. This division into sects neces- 
sarily impaired the vital energy of Brahminism; nor was it 
possible that so unnatural a condition of society should be 
characterized by progress in the cultivation of the arts. Accor- 
dingly, it does not surprise us to find tliat the construction 
and bas-reliefs of most of the celebrated temples of India 
prove them to have been Budhistic ; and the same may be 
afiirmed of the temples of Assam. Of the age of these latter 
we, indeed, have no certain knowledge ; but the scale on which 
they have been built and the devices they exhibit betoken a 
time of considerable religious enthusiasm. To whatever cause 
or causes their destruction may be attributed, certain it is 
that most of them are now, .and have for generations been, 
in utter ruin. In some instances, their stones have been used 
in the construction of Hindu temples, and have been placed in 
their new position without any regard to their original design ; 
whilst in others, fragments of carved figures and ornamental 
friezes intended, evidently, to occupy conspicuous places in the 
ancient edifices, have been laid down as paving stones, or have 
helped to build the rude steps that conduct to the modern 
Brahminical shrines. But wherever found, there is suflScient 
mutual resemblance in these stones to enable us to form some 
idea of their original design. They at all events teach that 
the temples of which they once formed a part, belonged 
essentially to one and the same style of architecture, although 
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some of them were plain and simple^ and others elabor- 
ately decorated. 

There is one little temple that still stands in a state of almost 
perfect preservation. Being in a secluded spot it must have 
escaped the observation of the ruthless bigots who aimed to des- 
troy every trace of a religion they despised. And we are glad 
it did^ for we are by this means enabled to form a correct idea 
of the architecture and arrangement of these olden fanes. We 
refer to the unique little temple of Singeshwor^ so called from 
JEsAwor, God^ and Sakhya Smy, the last Budhic incarnation. It 
stands in one of the southern divisions of the modern district of 
Kamroop^ known as the Choigaong Dwar, and is about thirty 
miles in a direct line south-west from Gowhatti. It is entire, 
with the exception of a few stones forming the apex of the 
pyramidal roof, which have fallen over. One of these stones is 
in the shape of an urn, about two feet high and four feet 
in circumference in the widest part, with a circular hole, 
four inches in diameter, cut vertically through it. Urn- 
shaped stones of this description are found near most of the 
ruined temples, and they probably formed, as in this instance, 
the highest point of the buildings. As it is still the practice 
hi Budhist countries to plant an umbrella on the summit of 
sacred edifices, it is by no means an unreasonable conjec- 
ture that the vertical hole in the topmost stone was meant to 
support this Indian emblem of royalty. ^ The simplicity of the 
architectural design makes it highly probable that the little 
temple of Singeshwor belongs to one of the earliest of its type. 
The body of the building is in the form of a cube, measuring 
six feet each way. The walls are about three feet thick, and are 
built up of large square blocks of fine-grained granite laid in 
horizontal courses in the form of the isodomon or regular masonry 
of the Greeks, and having the external and internal surfaces 
worked to an even plane. They rise from a stone-paved plat- 
form two feet above the level of the ground, which projects two 
feet from the walls. The fillet has a projection of eight inches, 
and the plinth extends to fourteen inches beyond it. A similar 
fillet or plat-band projects eight inches beyond the top of the 
wall, from which springs the roof rising conically. 

As seen from within, the roof rests on eight slabs, each six 
inches thick, disposed in the form of an octagon, and supported 
by the walls. Above these are placed six courses of slabs form- 
ing so many concentric rings, each six inches thick, and pro- 
jecting four inches beyond the one below it, towards their com- 
mon centre. Overtopping these, lies a large flat slab, on which 
is carved in high relief an inverted eight-petaled Fodmo or 
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Lotas flower^ two and a half feet in diameter* Owing to the 
great thickness of the walls^ the area of the cella or room is 
only three feet two inches square. The entrance to it is by a 
single doorway facing the westj and is only four feet high and 
two wide^ with a block rising nine inches above the floor for a 
threshold. On the stone which rests on the top of the doorway 
across the entrance^ is a small figure of Oonesh^ the door-keeper 
of the gods, carved in relief ; and on the doorposts on either 
side is carved the figure of a man standing. The height of 
the figures is twelve inches. These are the only sculptured 
ornaments about the building. A small caived podium or 
basement stone^ about a foot and a half high^ and unconnected 
with the buildings stands within the cella. This stone on which^ 
probably, the idol was elevated— if the temple ever had 
one, — is in the form of a parallelogram with a smooth flat sur- 
face gently inclining to the right, on which side it is prolonged 
in the shape of a spout designed to carry off the water used 
for washing the stone after the removal of the daily offerings. 

This temple like all the others that have escaped destruction, 
has been appropriated by the Hindus, and a Brahmin oiSciates 
in it as priest. The object of worship it now holds is a stone 
figure, about two feet high, cut in relief on a larger block 
than the usual podium just described, the rough and 
unfinished sides of which show that it was not originally 
intended for the position it occupies. It has, in all probability, 
been extracted from the wall of some othe]||temple. Imme- 
diately in front of the temple and connected with it, is a square 
open porch or propylaeum, having a stone pavement raised two 
feet above the ground and covering aa area of eight feet 
square. The roof which resembles that of the temple but is 
only a little lower, is supported by four octagonal pillars, the 
shafts measuring three feet four inches in height, and resting 
on a projecting base of the ^ame shape, i^even inches high. 
The capitals are formed of two pieces each. The abacus is 
cross-shaped, each limb being supported by a volute springing 
from a -circular slab which forms a fillet resting on the shaft ; 
while the architrave has bracket-shaped projections resting on 
the outward limbs of the cross-shaped capital which help to 
support the slabs forming the base of the pyramidal roof. 

Parallel with this building and about three rods to the south 
of it, stands another stone temple of somewhat lar^r ’out- 
ward dimensions, but in a very dilapidated condition. It 
consists of three compartments. The vestibule which is on 
the west side of the building is a room six feet square, enclosed 
by walls six feet high, and having an entrance 2loor four feet 
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by two. The ante-room adjoining is of the same widths but 
only four feet across. The outer walls of this room are provided 
with a few longitudinal apertures for the admission of light. 
The passage le^ing into it is only three feet high and two feet 
wide. Opposite to it is a still smaller passage leading to the 
adytum which is only two and a half feet square. The wall^ 
however^ is three feet in thicknessi and on the outside the room 
has the appearance of an octagon with a diameter of eight and 
a half feet. The roof over the vestibule and anti-room resembles 
that of the smaller temple ; but the adytum though covered 
in^ like the rest^ with a flat slab ornamented with the flower of 
the Lotus^ has above it a tapering pyramidal roof, the front 
or western projection of which is ornamented with curious 
emblematic devices. * 

The temple of Kamikhya, or Kameswhori, now one of the 
most celebrated Hindu shrines in Assam, was once a Budhist 
temple, although, as now, it was probably in the early time, 
dedicated to the worship of the yoni. The Jogini Tontro, a 
standard authority in Assam inasmuch as its contents are 
supposed to have been communicated by Siva to his consort 
Parboti, tells us that though king Norok was an Osur (infidel), 
he was so esteemed by the gods that they made him guardian 
of the tem]de of Kamikhya. It is not unlikely that the 
ternple was originally erected by Norok, though this is only a 
conjecture ; at any rate we may safely conclude that it existed 
in his days. It ||| situated within the boundary of the ancient 
city of Gowhatty, about two miles to the west of the modern 
town, on the summit of a hill known as the Nil-achol, which 
rises abruptly from the banks of the Berhampooter to a height 
of 800 feet. It is believed to have been destroyed by the 
Mahomedans in the reign of Gyas-uddeen, king of Kamroop, 
but restored by Nil-Naryun, a Koch king who flourished in 
the 16th century. . If we accept the hypothesis that Assam is 
the Vesali of the Budhists, then there is nothing unreasonable 
in supposing that the temple of Kamikhya was the ^Kuttdgara 
edifice situated close to the town of Vesali, where Sakhya 
Sing delivered his last solemn charge to the priesthood and 
near which, according to his own statement, he had on more 
than one occasion been tempted by Maro or Kam who, accord- 
ing to Thibetan authorities, was ^ the Queen of the Kamroop 
world.’ Ptolemy also mentions that Marinus had heard of Cat- 
tigara, which he places not far from the confines of the country 
of the Sinae. 

The object of worship in this temple, as we have already 
said, is the represented by a Tri-con •akar Jontro, or 
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tnangular stone^ and known in Budbist mytliology as Prqfna 
l)evlj the universal mother. The subjoined extract from Mr. 
Hodgson’s quotations from the original Sanskrit authorities 
on Budhism^ will best explain the character and meaning of 
ihis^ worship : 

Adi Budk, 

' When in the beginning all was perfect void (Maha 
^ Sunyato) and the five elements were not, then Adi Budh, 
^ the stainless, was revealed in the form of flame, or light. 
^ He is the self-existent great Budh, the AdURaih, the 
' Moheswor, He is the cause of all existences in the three 
' worlds ; the cause of their well-being also. I make saluta- 
' tion to AduBudh who is one and ^le in the universe ; whose 
‘ natfte is Upay^ who became manifest in the great Sunyato 
^ as the letter A. He is the creator of all the Bndhas ; 
^ the chief of the Budhi-satwas are cherished by him. He is 

the. creator of Prajna and of the world. Aliter, He made 
^ the world by the existence of Prajna ; himself unmade. 

Adi Prajna^ or Bharma. 

* I salute that Prajna Poromita who by reason of her omni- 

* science caused the tranquillity-seeking Sraboks^ to obtaiA 
' absorption ; of whom wise men have said that the external 

and internal diversities belonging to all animate nature 
^ are produced by her who is the mother of Budh, of that 
^ Budh to whose service all the Sraboks ^.nd Budhi-satwas 
^ dedicate themselves. I make salutation to the Prajna Bevi^ 
^ who is the Prajna Poromita, the Prajna-rupa, the JQir-rupa 
^ and the universal mother. The wise .make no distinction 
^ between thee and Budh. Every Budh assembling his dis- 
' ciples instructs them how from unity thou becomest multi- 
^ formed, and many-named. The Budhas, Pratyeka Budhas 
' and Sraboks have all devoutly served thee. By thee alone 

* is absorption obtained. 

^When all was Sunyata, Prajna Devi was revealed out of 
^ Aiash (space) with the letter U. Salutation to Prajna Devi 
^ from whom (Kam-rupini) in the form of desire (Dharraadya 

* Songoto) the production of the world was excellently obtained. 
'That yoni from which the world was made manifest is the 
' Tri^kon*akar Jontro, In the midst of the Jontroy or Tfi-Jeon 
' (triangle) is a bindu (point, or cypher); from that ^iffrff^Adi 
' Prajna revealed herself by her own will. From one side of 
'the triangle Adi Prajna produced Budh, and from another 

* One of the uflcctical orders of Budbists? 

M 
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^side Dharma^ and from the third side Sangha. That Adi 
^ Frajna is the mother of that Badh who issued from the first 
* side ; and Dharma who issued from the second side is the wife 
' of the Budha of the first side^ and the mother of the other 
^ Budhas. 

Adi Songia, 

' That Amitabha^ by virtue of his Samta-Jnyan, created the 
^ Budhi-satwa named Fadma-pani^ and committed to his hands 
'the lotus^ the type of creative power. From between his 
' (Fadma-pani^s) shoulders sprang Brahma ; from his forehead 
' Maha-dev^ from his two eyes^ the sun and moon ; from his 
'mouth, the air; from his teeth, Saraswati; from his belly, 
'Yaruna; from his knees Lakshmi ; from his feet, the earth; 
' from his navel, water ; from the roots of his hair the Indras, 
' and other Hernias, 

' Prom the union of the essences of Upaya (Adi Budha) and 
' of Frajna (Adi Dharma) proceeded the world, which is Sangha 
' represented by the letter M. ' 

The ' Amitabha,’ as Mr. Hodgson informs us, is the fourth 
Hhyani^ or celestial Budh : and Fadma-pani is his ^on and 
executive minister. Fadma-pani is the prasens Divus^ and 
Creator of the existing system of worlds. Hence his place as 
third member of the Triad. He is figured as a graceful youth, 
erect, and bearing in either hand a lotus and a jewel. Thia 
explains the meaning of the celebrated Shadakshari Mantro or six- 
lettered invocation of him, — AUM I Manepadme horn ! — of which 
so many corrupt versions and more corrupt interpretations have 
appeared from Chinese, Thibetan, Mongolese and other sources. 
The Mantro is one of three addressed to the several members of 
the Triad, and as translated by Mr. Hodgson, signifies, ' I 
salute him of the lotus and jeweU The preesens Hivus is 
everything with the many ; hence the notoriety of this Mantro 
whilst the othersi, are hardly heard of, and have remained 
unknown to travellers. 

Thus the worship of the Frajna Devi belongs as much to 
Budhism as to Brahminism, and in the temple of Kamikhya 
we have another memorial of Budhistic times. 

The Hajou temple which is also of considerable repute, is 
built on a hill of that name. This hill is 300 feet high, and 
stands on the northern bank of the stream which was once the 
maki Vnannel of the Berhampooter. It is to the north«west 
of the ancient city, and eight or ten miles from the great 
western gate. This is the temple which the Mahomedan 
General Bhuktyar Kbilijy attempted to seize when he found 
the stone-bridge across the river dismantled and was obliged to 
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inarch along the hank in search of a ford. The temple is visited 
not only by pilgrims of the Brahminic faith, but also by 
Budhists from Nepal and Thibet, who come here with their 
annual offerings. The shrine is also not un frequently visited 
by devout pilgrims from China and Mongolia, who are content, 
with this view, to undertake perilous journeys through the 
trackless forests and snows of the Himalayas. The idol which 
is the object of all this veneration is a representation of Budh 
in his usual contemplative posture. It is of black stone, and 
may measure some six feet in height, and is elevated on a 
basement stone two feet high, which stands in the centre of the 
temple. The idol is known to the common people as Maha 
Munif or the great sage. 

The temple is a massive stone structure with a pyramidal 
roof ; but it would appear from the disarrangement of many of 
the mouldings and friezes, and the evident misplacement of 
several of the stones that the upper portion has been re-con- 
structed out of the old material. The base to about six feet in 
height is decidedly ancient, and is the best proportioned and 
most handsome portion of the building. On the outside, the 
edifice is octagonal, its greatest diameter being thirty feet; 
but the inner room is a square, fourteen feet each way, thue 
leaving eight feet for the thickness of the walls. The entrance 
to this inner room is by a door-way ten feet high, and five 
wide, formed by four blocks of granite at right angles to each 
other. The upper horizontal block has a lotus carved on it in 
high relief. This is the only ornament inside. The door 
opens to the west, and projecting from it is a vestibule ten 
feet square, built of stone, with an ornamental window on 
each side (if such it may be called), for the admission of 
light. Each window consists of a block of stone four feet 
square, with holes cut through it in the shape of lotus 
flowers. Beyond this vestibule is a large vaulted room measur- 
ing 40 feet by 20, built of Ibrick and supported on massive 
pillars. It forms no part of the original Wlding, and it is 
very probable that it replaced a dismantled stone edifice which 
the workmen of Noro Naryun^s time had not the skill to restore. 
This king found the temple entirely deserted, and almost lost in 
jungle ; the smaller buildings about it had fallen into ruin and 
the great temple itself had been partially overthrown. This he 
restored and endowed with lands, pykes, and dancing 
appointed beneficed priests to minister to the idol. The outer 
face of the temple is adorned with a row of elephants carved in 
bold relief with their faces outwards, and occupying the position 
of the caryatides of Grecian architecture. The Jigures are two 
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feet iu height aad seventy-four in number round the temple^ 
besides the eight that stand on either side of the vestibule. 

To the north-east of the modern tou^n, but within the ancient 
precincts of Oowhatty, are to be seen the remains of another 
Budhist temple possessing special interest from the fact that the 
lower portion of the walls enclosing the adytum still stands 
entire. The stones in the inner face of the apartment consist 
of plane blocks laid in regular horizontal courses ; but those on 
the outer surface are elaborately carved with sundry figures and 
devices. Like the stones used in the construction of the other 
temples^ these^ too^ appear to have been kept in their places by 
means of iron pins. The space between the inner and outer 
lines of stones has been filled with loose stones and fragments 
of all shapes and sizes^ laid^ogether without mortar in as close 
order as the skill of the workmen and the character of the ma- 
terial would allow. 

But we must bring our description of these temples to a 
close. 'Then/ says the Lolita Yistara^ ' the principal champions 
' of Kusha thus said to the champions that crowded together 
' from all parts : hear^ ye intelligent citizens ! The wives and 
' the maids of the champions shall make canopies of cloth 
'♦over the corpse of Chomdoudas (Sakhya Muni) : the wives 
' and lads of the champions shall carry the bier of Chomdondas ; 
' and we showing respect, reverence, honour and worship to him, 
' with fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented 
' powders and music, so we shall enter at the western gate of 
' the city, and after having perambulated the whole space within, 
' we shall go out by the eastern gate of the city ; and after 
' having passed over the Yig-dan (Hiranyo) river, we shall stay 
' by the Choityo — called the Choityo that has a head ornament 
' tied on by the champions — and there we will burn the corpse.^ 
The situation of these temples relatively to the town of Kusha 
which, for reasons already given, we are disposed to conclude 
is Gowhatty ; their site on the further bank of the Hiranyo, 
the name by which the Berhampooter is still known in Assam ; 
the fact that one of them is to the present day consecrated 
to the worship of Maha Muni, and the veneration in which 
it is held by all Budhists, — furnish the highest presumptive 
evidence that one of these sacred edifices was ' the Choityo, 
adorned with the head ornament^ near which stood the grove 
of &^.'ees, beneath whose shade Sakhya Muni 'jvent to his 
' last sleeping bed,’ and near which also the rites of cremation 
were performed. 

From particulars furnished in Budhist writings we glean 
that several chsityos, or sacred edifices, were erected in various 
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places in Yesali, either to commemorate special events con- 
nected with the life of Budh, or as depositories of bis relics. 
When the kings of the adjacent countries beard of the 
death of Budh^ demands were immediately made by them 
for a share of these relics^ which being peremptorily 
refused^ the city was beseiged by their troops^ and the 
' champions of Kusha * were reduced to the necessity of 
arming their wives and children^ and exercising them in the 
use of the bow^ that they might defend themselves against 
BO overpowering a force. Before the commencement of actual 
hostilities^ however^ a Brahmin interposed between the con- 
tending parties^ and at his suggestion the relics were divided 
into eight parts and distributed amongst them. Some portion, 
at all events, of these sacred relics ware put, as we are informed, 
' into an urn of gold and deposited in the middle of the city 
^ of Kusha. ^ On the southern bank of the Berhampooter which 
now runs through the ancient city dividing it into nearly 
equal parts, and on a spot which, if not precisely in the centre 
of the old city, must undoubtedly have been very near it, 
there still are extensive remains of what must have been one 
of the most important temples of the country. Here in all 
probability, ' the champions of Kusha erected a Choityo over 
^ the relics of Budli, ^ Most of the stones which lay here have, 
of late years, been removed for the construction of bridges 
and other public works, whilst great numbers still lie buried 
beneath the soil. Immediately on the bank of the river, and 
not much above high-water mark, there is a colossal figure of 
Budh in the usual sitting posture, which is worshipped by the 
Hindus under the name of Budhesbwor, or the god Budh. 
It is cut in the solid rock, and is furnished with four arms. 
The extra arms are by no means an uncommon addition in the 
Budhic figures to be met with in Bbootan and Nepal, where, as 
Mr. Hodgson remarks, ^ thes^ images are to be met with of 
^ all sizes' and shapes, very many of them endowed with a 
^ multiplicity of members sufficient to satisfy the teeming fancy 
^ of, any Brahmin.^ 

Thus, the alliance of Bhogodott with Duijadhon, the 
champion of the Budhists in the great war of the Maha Bharut ; 
the fact that the Budhist princes of Gour traced their descent 
from the kings of Assam ; the very traditions of the country ; 
the identity of Oowhatty with the ancient town of Kdiaasati, 
and the consequent connection of Assam with the history of 
the Budhic annals ; and lastly, the ancient temples we have 
described, all of which are of Budhic origin, — point indisputably 
to Budhism as the early religion of the country.. 
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Hindu annals give the period of the successful invasion of 
Assam by Debeshwor^ king of Mithila^ as the time when the 
Brahminical faith was introduced. This would be about A. D. 
78. It is not improbabki however^ that Budhism began to be 
undermined immediately on the overthrow of the Bhogodott 
dynasty^ by the proselytizing zeal of the new Hindu dynasty. 
Bhogodott’s dynasty disappeared synchronously with the con- 
quests of Yickramaditya ; and although the old faith lingered 
long in the capital of Assam and its immediate neighbourhood^ 
it may be said to have virtually succumbed to Hinduism from 
the moment of the downfall of the great Budhist kings. It 
may be surprising to those who have been accustomed to regard 
Hinduism as essentially non-aggressive to bear that in Assam 
at least, its career has been« proselytizing one; but this, never- 
theless, is the fact. It is daily recruiting its strength from 
among the surrounding hill-tribes, and even where the creed as 
such is not acknowledged, its leavening influence is felt. It 
has so impregnated the general mind that it is impossible to 
understand the social institutions of the country without it. 

The Hindus are divided into three great bodies of worshippers, 
— the Voishnobs, the Soibos, and the Saktos. Of these, the 
Yoishnobs are by far the most numerous in Assam ; the worship- 
pers of Sib, and the Soktis bearing but a small proportion to 
them. However, this was not always so. Time was when tliQ 
worship of Sib reached even to the eastern section of the valley ; 
but it has now to a great extent given place to that of Vishnu. 
Judging from the numerous shrines dedicated to Sib, a superfi- 
cial observer may be tempted to infer that the Soibs are still 
the most popular sect ; but these temples are, generally speak- 
ing, regarded with little veneration. Most of the images of 
the Linga are the remnants of an older form of worship, and 
were held in reverence by the Budhists as emblematic of ferti- 
lity and productiveness. It was not till the days of the Koch 
kings of Kamroop that the worship of Sib in its present form 
became popular. The Brahmins, introduced under their royal 
patronage, neglected no opportunity of extending the worship of 
their tutelar god ; the old overthrown temples of the Budhists 
were restored wherever restoration was practicable, and many 
new temples rose into existence, alike dedicated to the patron deity. 
Owing to the Tontrika Purans, which about this period had their 
origyuiB.the western parts of Assam, Kamroop acquired a new 
importance in the eyes of the Hindu world, and came to be 
regarded as the favourite resort of the god Sib, and the scene of 
most of his exploits. And subsequently, when the prestige of the 
Koch kings waf? on the wane, and a new power appeared in the 
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north-east^ which bid fair to exercise dominion over the whole 
country^ the Brahmins, true to their principles^ hastened to 
ingratiate themselves with it. The Ahom rulers were admitted 
to the rank of pure Hindus, and under their royal patronage 
more temples sprang up, and the worship of Sib spread to the 
eastern extremity of the valley. Still, it does not appear to 
have ever acquired great popularity, and, as already intimated, 
it was not long before it was entirely supplanted by the Yish- 
nuvite doctrine. 

The Dooga-pooja was wholly unknown in Assam till the 
Bengalees introduced it, subsequently to the British conquest of 
the province. But it has never been popular with the multi- 
tude ; and even the great festival of the Dusserah, also in honour 
of Doorga, is marked by no particular observances except at the 
temple of Kamikhya. The worship of this temple, according 
to Hindu legends, originated in the following way : The father 
of Parboti on one occasion convened a large asssembly of the gods 
for the purpose of offering a solemn sacrifice with a view to obtain 
male offspring, he having already been blessed with one hundred 
and one daughters. His son-in-law. Sib, who had before this 
incurred his displeasure, was not invited to the convention. Parboti 
who was not disposed to brook this affront, went to the place oT 
assembly for the express purpose of resenting it. Finding 
that she herself shared in the odium incurred by her husband, and 
enraged at the contemptuous manner in which she was treated 
by the assembled gods, she flung herself into the sacred Are, and 
spoiled the sacrifice. Sib on being told of the catastrophe, 
hastened to the spot, and after revenging himsClf on his father- 
in-law by cutting ofi his head, placed the dead body of his wife 
on his shoulders, and went seven times round the earth bemoaning 
his misfortune. The velocity with which he made his circuits, 
caused his burden to drop to pieces. These pieces were scat- 
tered all over the world, and the places wherp they fell became 
sacred. One portion fell on the Nila-chol, where it is the object 
of worship of numerous votaries from all parts of India. 
Another is said to have fallen somewhere in Nepal. The frontal 
bone is said to have fallen at the further end of the Sadiya 
district, on a spot on which the copper-temple of the eastern 
Kamikhya afterwards stood. The ruins of this temple were 
visited by Colonel Hannay in 1848, and from his description 
which was piflblished in the Asiatic Society^s Journal, th^jss^an 
be little doubt that it was originally a Budhist structure, the 
Brahminical legend associated with its origin belonging, in 
fact, to the long subsequent Bramhinical period. In the pdmy 
days of the Bramhinic priesthood in Assam, the animal 



sacrifices offered at this shrine exceeded in number those of any 
other temple. Even human victims were not wanting. These 
were taken from a particular section of the community who 
with their families were assigned to the temple by royal 
mandate^ and were compelled to reside in its neighbourhood. 
Nor is this the only temple in Assam where such barbarous 
sacrifices used to be offered. 

The temple of Kamikhya on the Nila-chol is now with the 
Sakto sect the ^most important in the province^ and it is here 
that by far the greater number of animal sacrifices are offered. 
About a hundred and fifty goats and a due proportion of buf- 
faloes are here slain every year^ the latter animals being reserved 
for the most part^ for the Sarodiya Pooja^ or autumnal worship 
of Doorga. ® 

The Voislmobs constitute three-fourths of the Hindu popu- 
lation of the valley. They are so called from .Vishnu, who 
is« generally worshipped under the name of Krishna. They 
derive most of the peculiarities of their creed from Songkor 
and Madhob, the first propagators of the Vishnu doctrines 
in Assam. Songkor is said to have been born in the 
year 1385 of the era of Salivahana, corresponding with A.D. 
1463, near a tank known as the Ali^pukri^ in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bordwar-Sthan, Zillah Nowgung. According to 
the Lila^chontrOj a work professing to be a history of the 
founders of the sect, Songkor^s father, Kusum, was one of 
the twelve chieftains, or Baro Bhuiyas, who held sway in the 
country north of the Berhampooter. He was a Kulita by caste, 
but the education of his son was entrusted to a learned Brahmin. 
No marvels are related of Songkor’s childhood, although he is 
said to have shown a wonderful aptitude for learning. He mar- 
ried early, and on the death of his wife he distributed his 
property amongst his relatives, and went on pilgrimage to 
Juggernath’s shrine in Orissa. . From here he sought other 
lilaces of pilgrimage, and returned to his native country after 
an absence of twelve years. Finding tlie Government in a very 
disorganized state, he was importuned by his friends to resume 
hie hereditary position, and aid in restoring order ; but this he 
declined to do, urging that he had only come home to medi- 
tate on all that he liad heard and seen. The seclusion in which 
he lived and his intense meditations won for him the favour of 
Jugig«i>ihatb.^ This -god appeared in a dream tb one Jogodisa 
Misro, a Brahmin of Benares, who was at the time employed as 
a reader of the Shri Bhagavot at the Juggernath temple iii 
Orissa, and directed him to read the sacred Puran in the hear- 
ing of Songkor, and to instruct him in its doctrines. The 
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Bj-ahmin accordingly undertook the journey to Assanij and for 
a whole year Sougkor enjoyed the benefit of bis teaching. 

It was about this time that Songkor’s intimacy witli 
Madhob began. Madliob was a Sakto^ a worshipper of 
the female deities. One day he gave directions to his bro- 
ther-in-law to procure a goat for sacrifice. This came to 
the knowledge of Songkor who advised the brother-in-law not 
to comply with Madhob^s directions. Madhob^ displeased at 
what appeared to him an unwarrantable insult, sought an inter- 
view with Songkor, when a violent altercation ensued. Songkor 
however, quoting from the Shri Bhagavot explained to him how 
all adoration ought to be paid to Vishnu, Supreme. * Por,^ said 
he, ^ if you pour water on the roots of the tree, the leaves and 
^ branches are refreshed and strengthened ; but the water if 
' applied to the leaves and branches only, and not to the roots, 

* will be of no avail.^ Madhob was so much struck with the 
aptness of this illustration, that he at once prostrated himselfii» 
as a disciple before Songkor. From that hour he devoted him- 
self to the study of the Bhagavot and the Gita, and in time 
became Songkor’s most efficient co-adjutor in the work of pro- 
selytism. The success of the new teachers excited the jealousy 
of the Brahmins, and to silence their revilings Songkor chal- 
lenged them to a public controversy. In the presence of the 
^ eager assembly that met, he declared that he would condemn 
the Brahmins out of their own moutlis. He accordingly asked 
them whether a sinner and an outcast might repeat the name of 
Krishna without having made atonement, and previous to his 
rc-udmission into caste. They replied that the name of Krishna 
was of such efficacy that to repeat it was not only permitted 
but enjoined ; that the repeating of the name alone was suffi- 
cient for atonement ; and that in the present iron age, this was 
all that was necessary for a man’s salvation. All present de- 
clared that this was the substance of the doctrines taught by 
Songkor, and taking up the cry of *Hori ! Hori !’ which he had 
taught them, they completely silenced the Brahmins. 

After this, Songkor travelled about the country teaching his 
doctrines and establishing sikana, or choiroa as they are usually 
called. Sthan means a place^ or atation^ and is by way of 
preeminence applied to the places of worship of the sect. 
ChotrOf or Sotro^ as the Assamese commonly propounce it," 
properly means an umbrella^ and was applied 'by the BflSifhste 
to their temples, from the circumstance that these edifices 
were commonly surmounted by an umbrella, the emblem of 
royalty. The Voishnobs who supplanted the Budbists in Assam 
have retained the name, and in most instances tbo, the very 

N 
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Bites held sacred by the Budhists. One of tbe most important 
chotros established by Songkor is that known as the Bordwar 
Sthan, near his native village. The head priest of the estab- 
lishmentj a Kulita^ is said ^ be descended from him. In the 
autumn of his life^ Songkor again visited Orissa^ and it was 
on this occasion that he had an interview with Choitonyo. 
He died soon after his return to Assam, and was succeeded 
in the leadership of the sect by his colleague, Madhob. After 
Madhob^s death, the sect got broken up into two or three 
minor divisions. The most noted of the schismatics were 
Damudhor a Brahmin, Gopal, and Horideb. Those who adhere 
to the doctrines a|, taught by Songkor and Madhob are 
usually known as Moha-jpurushgas, that is, the disciples of 
the ' great men / and the neads of their religious establishments 
are cdled Odhikars, or Balers. Captain Dalton, to whose in- 
teresting ^ Notes on the Mah^purushyas' published in the Asiatic 
^Society's Journal, we are indebted for our information respecting 
the le^^ers of the Voishnobs, furnishes the following summary 
of the belief and practice of the Mahfipurushyas. He says : — 
" They (Songkor and Madhob) instructed their disciples to 
" acknowledge the existence of only one God, Vishnu the 
" Supreme, and prohibited their engaging in the worship of 
" any other deity. They do not ignore the existence of the 
rival or minor gods of the Hindu Pantheon, but consider 
** that in adoring Vishnu they obtain the favour of them all. 
" They were instructed to acknowledge all the Avatars of Vishnu, 
but were to regard his appearance as Krishna as the mani- 
festation of most importance to mortals, and to seek salvation 
by the repetition of his name and contemplation of his 
^ attributes. Amongst his other titles he was to be acknow- 
ledged as Badha Vallabha, or lord of Badha, but Badha was 
^ to be regarded as inseparably connected with this incarnation 
of the god, not as a distinct object of worship. In regard to a 
'' future state, the doctrines, if I am correctly informed of them, 
are simple enough. Elevation to Vaikantha, the heaven of 
Vishnu, as the reward of the virtuous ; an eterniQr of 
* Narak,^ hell, as the lot of the wicked. 

Those amongst them who are ' Grihis,’ laymen, were 
permitted to worship the images of Vishnu and Krishna in 
form of the Sdlagram, but all other idol worship was 
^n^rdicted, and though images of Krishna, Kama, &e., are 
set up in some of the places of worship belonging to the 
Mah&purushyas, no adoration is paid to them except by 
Br&hmans. To the S&lagram and image of Krishna, offerings 
of unoookett food ai'e, however, made, by the Fujfiri, a Brahman, 
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in the name and in behalf of the community. The ' Udasine^ 
''are absoktely interdicted all image worship, even of the 
'' S&lagram, and the reason assigned for this distinction between 
them and the laity is that, images or symbols of the deity 
on which to concentrate the ideas are required by men whose 
minds are distracted by family cares and by indulgence in 
ifrorldly enjoyments, but not by those who, if they act up to 
their vocation, spend the greater portion of their time in 
holy meditation.' 

The restraints of caste are not so severe among the Mahapur- 
shyas as among other Hindus. This is owing in part to the 
tendency of Songkor's preaching, and in nart,. to the propaga- 
tion among them of the doctrines of Cnoitonyo, which were 
introduced into the province by certain Brahmins of Bengal. 
The Choitonyo school is represented by numerous Chotros and 
a considerable number of disciples. There are also some few 
followers of Nityanond, their most important Chotro being 
that of the Kolabaria Qossain. The Muttock Gossain, or the 
chief priest of the Moamasias, who came into note in the civil 
wars that distracted the country about the close of the Ahoin 
suzerainty, is the only teacher of the Shri Samproday school. 
He is a disciple of Ramanond, and a member of the secIT 
distinguished by the name of Chotur Bhuj. Of all the sects of 
A^oishnobs, the Mahapurushyas seem to be practically the most 
free from the superstitious prejudices of caste. Hindus of all 
** castes,” observes Captain Dalton, " are admitted into the 
** fraternity, and once admitted are, (with the exception of eating 
cooked food from the hands of a brother whose blood is not as 
pure as one's own), associated with on emal terms by all the 
brethren, and there is nothing more remarkable about this sect 
than the firmness with which this bond of fraternity is main- 
tained, supporting eaph other through evil report and good 
report, bravely and generowly.” 

Before closing this brief notice of the Hinduism of Assam, we 
ought to say a few words about the Oram-dehtas or Genii lod, 
which, with the masses of the people, are the most popular 
objects of worship. The worship is based on a superstitious 
belief in the interpositions of aerial beings, or spirits. The 
places consecrated to it are Sthans. Almost every old village 
has a Sthan somewhere in the nekhbourhood, situated in a 
lovely grove or under a large tree, ^e only indioatio»^f4t«i8 
a lamp of clay fixed on a phitform of the same material. Some- 
times it is surmounted by a shed, but this is not usual. As long 
as men are ordinarily prosperous and no calamity threatens them, 
they are content with the worship common to thetsect to which 
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they belong ; but in seasons of trouble the Gram-debtas are 
resorted to. When the calamity is general, such as a drought, 
or a pestilence, or murrain amongst the cattle, the entire popula- 
tion of the village will repair to the Siian and seek by prayer 
and offerings to obtain release from suffering. The Brahmins 
and the better informed among the people profess to consider the 
worship offered to these Genii unorthodox, and it is supposed to 
owe its chief support to the women, whose superstitious fears are 
said to be greater than those of the men. We suspect, however, 
that the women are in this instance burdened with an imputa- 
tion that by no means belongs specially to them. Certain it is 
that all Assamese re^rd high trees and sequestered groves as 
the haunts of spirits whom it behoves them to propitiate with 
offerings of leaves and dridd branches. It is not unusual *10 see 
a heap of these votive offerings accumulated on the way-side 
underneath some tree of magnificent proportions ; and every 
passer-by is expected to contribute to it. 

To the account we have now given of the Hindus of Assam 
much might be added respecting the different classes of Brahmins 
t6 be found there, and the efforts they make to proselytize the 
tribes of the hills ; but we must bring our paper to a close. It 
'will be perceived, however, from what has already been said, 
that the people of the valley, though Hindus, are not on the 
whole so hopelessly bound in the chains of caste as are their 
brethren in Bengal. The reason is that the Brahmins have 
never gained that utter ascendancy over their understanding 
and consciences that they exercise in other parts of India. 
The leaven of Budhism has never been altogether expelled ; and 
among the higher orders of Assamese, there still lingers some- 
thing cf the old independence of thought, and of the purer 
influences which it has been the mission of Brahminism to 
crush out. Brahminism has not had an easy conquest in the 
country ; and in ,the comparative freedom from ^ gods many 
and lords many^ contended for by Songkor and the Maha- 
purushyas, as well as the laxity that prevails in the matter of 
caste, we have the remnants of the by-gone freedom of a system 
which with all its errors is, without doubt, morally superior to 
the practical Hinduism that prevails around us. 

It is in lower Assam more especially, that the sensual element 
in Hinduism finds scope. It is greatly fostered by the worship of 
th«-Ka»aikbya temple, and however the use of opium may have 
originated among the people, there can be little doubt that the 
habit is encouraged by^ the unholy excitements of this worship. 
It is notorious that opium, like other narcotics, is in the first 
instance a stimulant ; and in the case of all beginners among 
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the Assamese, it serves greatly to intensify the excitement of 
the vile orgies of Kamikhya. Begun under these auspices, the 
nse of the drug gradually grows into a habit, and brings with 
it its own retribution in the form of early physical decay and 
decrease of population. The inordinate consumption of opium 
and the absence of all external inducement to exertion, acting 
and reacting on one another, have reduced Assam, naturally one 
of the richest and most productive provinces of our empire, to 
the condition of a jungle. The indigenous opium has of late 
years been interdicts by law, and so far the Government has 
acted wisely. But such action is only negative. It is to com- 
mercial enterprises diligently fostered by the Government and 
increasing the value of land and the expehse of living, that we 
must look for the influence that is to 'quicken the lethargy .of the 
people, and force them into the competition of the labour- 
market. 
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CIPLE IN TIMES OP SCARCITY. 

Art. .-^Circular of the Board of Revenue No. 12. December^ 

1865. 

rpHE Circular quoted at thu head of this article is an authorita- 
A tive exposition of the principles on which the Oovernment 
'' considers itself at liberty to afford assistance in times of 
'' scarcity/^ and these principles may be fairly described as simply 
the doctrines of the lamer faire school pushed to an extreme^ 
beyond which not even doctrinaires^ if doctrinaires were kings^ 
could be supposed desirous of carrying them. Beyond spending 
money on Public Works, nothing whatever is to be done,— this 
iti the sum and substance of the whole. 

These principles have now been brought to the rough test 
of practice, and it has been abundantly shewn by the events o£ 
the last 18 months, — ^by the unanimous verdict of public 
opinion, — ^nay, even by the result of the appeal from Philip 
drunk to Ph&p sober, — ^by the confessions of the doctrinaires 
themselves, wise after the evenV^ — ^that the sphere of Govern- 
ment action in times of scarcity cannot possibly be circumscribed 
by the narrow limits proposed. We have been reminded by one 
authority that the, " first duty of a Government is the preserva- 
tion of the lives of its subjects,^' or, as they say at school, 
salus populi suprema^ lex. Another gives it as the result of his^ 
experience tlmt, in a time like that we have just seen, 
all considerations must give way to those of humanity 
The Revue des Deux Mondes professes its astonishment at the 
impartial hearing accorded to Sir C. Beadon's explanation of 
the reasons of Political Economy, which glided him in remaining 
so long inactive. The ju^ment of the Times is that no 
more fearful warning against the dpger of entrusting peri- 
Iqub affairs to the hands of doctrinaires is afforded by the 
history of our own times, nor could the grossest ignorance of 
economical principles have wrought such ruin as this fanatical 
and presumptuons adherence to them.^^ As Mr. Senior 
observes usuallj; happens in these cases, people in general, reason- 
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jng rather with their hearts than their heads^ have applied the 
^rgumentum ad aheurdfum to the whole lauaer^aire doctrine^ and 
finding that it has led to so much mischief in practice^ do not 
care to examine into the reasons by which it may be supported. 
SolvituT ambulandOy—^^ whatever may be said for it in theory, 
it will not do in practice,^^ — ^is the general conclusion. 

One cannot help feeling that this is not a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question. In the first place it proves too much. 
It sweeps the whole non-interference doctrine away at a blow, 
the sound portions of it (and every one must admit that much 
of it is sound) together with the unsound, and leaves us with no 
other guide than short-sighted considerations of humanity,— 
without any fixed rule of action, — nulliua addictoa jurare in 
<verbe magiatriy — ^a consummation most devoutly to be deprecated. 
In the next place it is a humiliating confession of weakness. 
It is to admit that the theory does not square with the facts, 
and yet that the flaw in the theory cannot be detected. In 
effect common sense says to the docifinai/tey Plato or Ricardo, 
( as the case may be ) thou reasonest well, so well that I 
cannot pick a hole in thy reasoning, though thy conclusions 
are certainly wrong.^^ Shades of Aldrich and Burgersdicius, 
what a confession ! Is it not written in the books of Whately 
and Mill that when the conclusion is wrong, there must needs 
•he either some error in the premises, or some false assumption 
of facts, some tangible flaw either in the firrm or in the matter 
of the reasoning, on which the conclusion is based ? 

It is often said that Political Economy is a pure science, 
not an applied science. "The business of a Political Eco- 
nomist," says Senior, " is neither to recommend nor to dis- 
" suade, but to state general principles which it is fatal to 
" neglect, but neither advisable nor perhaps practicable to use 
'' as the sole or even the principal guides in the actual conduct 
of affairs.” If this limited. view of the science be correct ; if 
the conclusions are not meant to be acted upon without continual 
reference to other considerations, then of course the science can- 
not be blamed, because people have chosen in spite of warning to 
shape their conduct exclusively by its principles. In this case it 
is not the principles that are wrong, but those who misapply them. 
But as generally understood. Political Economy assumes to be an 
applied science. The most popular expounders of the science, 
Adam Smith and J. S. Mill, invariably associate its prinaiples with 
their applications and lay down maxims for practical guidenoe, — 
maxims not deduced from economical premises alone, but based 
on other and often far larger considerations than pure Political 
Economy affords.” If these maxims prove a snare, it must 
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follow tliat they are based on erroneous grounds^ and in 
the particular instance of the hmer-faire mazuDj it would 
appear, that the error had been committed of establishing a 
general conclusion from an incomplete investigation, taking 
no note of such obvious considerations as those of humanity 
and of the general welfare. And as it cannot shelter itself 
from criticism on the ground that it is not an applied science, 
so too the excuse that the science is only " in its infancy,^^— 
an excuse somewhat akin to the favourite Police Court plea 
It is only a little one,^^ — is altogether inadmissible. Infiint 
or not, it arrogates to itself the airs of manhood and assumes 
to give counsel to legislators and Government. 

As before observod, the extreme laisser-faire principle enun- 
ciated in the Circular has led to most mischievous results in 
practice ; further, it cannot be contended that Political Economists 
when they laid down this principle did not mean it to be 
followed in practice, and it therefore behoves us to enquire by 
what reasoning a conclusion' so objectionable is supported, and 
whether there are not such flaws in this reasoning, as indicate 
in some measure the extent to which the conclusion must be 
modified, before it can be relied on as a safe guide in practice. 

€ The principle or conclusion or maxim, whatever it be called, of 
the lamer-faire school which we ore now concerned with is this ; 
that the unlimited unrestrained freedom of the com trade is 
the only effectual preventative of the miseries of a famine, and 
^^that the intervention of Government either to restrain the 
" license or to supplement the deficiencies of the trade is wrong in 
principle, and most mischievous in result.^^ And the best way of 
examining the correctness of this maxim will be to follow the 
course of reasoning adopted by Political Economists, when they 
argue in support of it, viz,, the course of passing in review the 
various measures of interference proposed in famine times by 
unlearned common sense and humanity, and to enquire whether 
all these measures really do deserve the condemnation which 
Political Economy bestows on them. 

I. — One of the witnesses examined befoi’e the Famine •Com- 
mission stated that he considered the Commissioner of Cuttack 
stony-hearted” because he had refused to fix the selling price of 
grain, and it may be said that it is the general opinion of the 
natives that Government ought to fix a price on these occasions. 
Now wha6^re the grounds on which Political Economy condemns 
this proposal ? 

Adam Smith states them thus : — "When the Government in 
" ocler to remedy the inconvenience of a dearth, orders all the 
" dealers to sell .their corn at what it supposes a reasonable price 
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it either hinders them from bringing it to market^ which may 
sometimes produce a famine even in the beginning of the 
season ; or if they bring it thither, it enables the people and 
thereby encourages them to consume it so fast as must neces- 
" sarily produce a famine before the end of the season." 

These grounds seem to be quite valid. The experience of the 
recent famine alone abundantly proved that the mere rumour of 
an intention on the part of the local authorities to fix a price was 
enough to make the modees shut their shops, and to divert sup- 
plies of grain from the district. 

And it certainly tends to encourage the people to consume 
more largely than the supply will warrant. As Mr. Buchanan 
observes, "if the supply foils in one year one-twelfbh below 
thef average of an ordina^ crop, it would, if consumption 
" were to go on at the ordinary rate, be consumed in eleven 
months, leaving the last month wholljr unprovided for. This 
is only prevented by a rise of price which measures the 
" consumption by the deficiency of the erop.^^ It is thus that 
the interest of the dealer leads him to carry out a most useful 
end which was no part of his intention. So take Adam 
Smithes illustration, '^when he foresees that provisions arc 
" likely to run sho^, he treats his customers, as a prudent 
master of a vessel is sometimes obliged to treat his crew and 
^^puts them on short allowance. Though from excess of cau- 
" tion he should sometimes do this without any real necessity, 
yet all the inconveniences which they can thereby suffer are 
inconsiderable in comparison of the danger, misery and ruin 
to which they might be exposed by less provident conduct," 
Each dealer knows by long experience the average amount of 
his own customers^ periodical wants, and as no other person can 
have the same knowledge or the same interest, it is absolutely 
essential that this most important operation of placing the 
needful cheek on consumption in times of .scarcity should be 
left to him. 

Persons of common sense will always admit that if the 
supply of the year be deficient, it is physically impossible that 
every one should consume as much as he did before, and* there- 
fore that it is quite necessary that in years of scarcity there 
should be a certain rise of price. But looking at the question 
with the light of nature they stoutly assert that prices always 
rise higher than is necessary on these occasions. Tlf6y admit 
the necessity of prices being raised in the ratio of the deficiency 
in the supply, but they will not admit that there can be any 
possible necessity for prices being raised 100 and even 200 
per cent, when the crop is only one-twelftli» or one-sixth 
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short. The answer given by Political Economy is that a 
rise of price merely in proportion to the deficiency would 
not check consumption to the eittent requisite. Bather 
than resign the necessaries of life^ or stint their* consump- 
tion of them^ people will pay double and treble. As Adam 
Smith says, the desire of food is limited in every man by the 
" narrow capacity of the human stomach," but in proportion to 
the narrow limits of the desire is its extreme intensity. Hence 
in times of scarcity it is always seen that prices rise to an extent 
out of all proportion to the deficiency in the crop. In Tooke^s 
Histoiy of Prices," it is said that the price of com in England 
has risen from 100 to 200 per cent, andupwards, when the utmost 
computed deficiency of the crops has not been more than between 
one-sixth and one-third below an average. 

In further corroboration of his argument against fixing a price, 
Adam Smith urges that it is perfectly impossihle for the dealers 
to combine^ their interests in times of scarcity always coincide 
with those of their customers, inasmuch as if they raise the price 
too high, they themselves are likely to suffer the most by this 
excess of avarice, not only from the indignation which it excites 
against them, but also " from the quantity of grain which it 
necessarily leaves upon their hands in the end of the season, 
" which, if the next season proves favorable, they must always 
sell for a much lower price than they might otherwise ha^^e 
" had." If it were possible for the dealers to combine of course 
this argument would not apply. In the earliest recorded 
instance of a famine, that in Egypt, the entire stock of grain was 
monopolised by the Hebrew Minister, and we are told that tlic 
price rose to an extent which was certainly out of all proportion 
to the necessity of the case, as a portion of it remained on his 
hands for exportation to his brethren in Canaan. And it is very 
doubtful whether the large dealers in some outlying districts in 
this country may ’not sometimes be able to do business in 
the same way. Towns may be pointed to in which the whole 
grain trade is entirely in the hands of one or two Mahajuns, 
even famine prices are of no avail to tempt outsiders to engage in 
the traSie, and one is therefore hardly justified in assuming 
that combination is an impossibility in India at least, and if 
the possibility of combination be admitted, it must be admitted 
also, that it may possibly be the interest of the dealers to 
malntain^riccs at an unnecessarily high rate, even at the. risk of 
a quantity of grain being left on their hands. 

But although this last argument against fixing a price is 
not perhaps tenable, yet every one must admit that the two 
former arguni(?hts are perfectly sound, and therefore that it is 
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plainly a mistake to Sx a price from considerations of humanity 
or any thing else. The measure is one which must defeat 
its own object and aggravate the evil. But at the same time 
it is clearly wrong for Governors to go out of the way to pro- 
claim to the dealers that they will be protected in raising their 
prices as they^ please^ as Sir C. Be^on did at Pooree. Such 
a declaration is only justifiable^ if it is absolutely certain that 
it can never be the dealem^ interest to raise prices beyond the 
point which is necessary^ and this (as has been shown) is a matter 
far from certain. The fear of grain-riots is a most wholesome 
check on the dealers^ and^ though of course they must be put 
down by the strong hand^ yet a word of caution to the dealers 
not to provoke them, like Lord Napicr^s in Ganjam, can never 
come* amiss. 

II. — Another favourite proposal in times of famine, — how 
many times did we not hear it in the last ? — is that Govern- 
ment should prohibit the exportation of grain to foreign 
countries. This too Political Economy condemns, but 
with a degree of hesitation which alone is enough to 
raise a suspicion of the correctness of the judgment. It 
is always taken for granted that prohibitions of exportation 
have been proved to be foolish and wrong, but any one who 
takes the trouble to examine the proofs advanced will, wc venture 
to say, be extremely surprised at their weakness. Mill^s argu- 
ment is as follows : — Suppose that in ordinary circumstances 
the trade in food were perfectly free, so that the price in 
'' one country could not habitually exceed that in any other by 
more than the cost of carriage, togeiher with a moderate 
profit to the importer. A general scarcity ensues, affecting all 
countries but in unequal degrees. If the price rose in one 
" country more than in others, it would be a proof that in that 
country the scarcity was severest, and that by permitting food 
to go freely thither from any* other country;^ it would be spared 
from a less urgent necessity to relieve a greater. When the 
'' interests therefore of all countries are considered, free expor- 
" tation is desirable. To the exporting country considered 
separately, it may at least on the particular occasion be an 
“ inconvenience ; but taking into account that the country which 
is now the giver will in some future season be the receiver, 
I cannot but think that even to the apprehension of food-rioters 
it might be made apparent that in such cases they should .do 
to others what they would wish done to themselves.^^ 

Now it is plain fhat the validity of this conclusion depends 
entirely on the truth* of the hypothetical premiss. If trade 
be free, the argument runs, and if the price of grain in the 
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two countries be habitually nearly on a lovely then exportation 
can only take place when the scarcity in one is severer than 
the scarcity in the other, and it is oxp^ient to allow it because 
the exporting country will in its turn obtain a similar relief 
at the time when its own need is greatest. Its virtue will be 
its own teward. If the hypothesis be untrue, so also is the con- 
clusion. And a mementos consideration is sufficient to show that, 
as regards India at any rate, the hypothesis is clearly untrue. 
For to what countries is rice exported ? A portion goes to 
Bngland where the average price of a quarter, or 6 maunds 
of com is 50 shillings, and where in the last ten years the 
price has been as high as 74 shillings. If we take two Rupees 
to be the average price of a maund of rice in this country, or 
say twelve Rupees for 6 maunds or one English quarter, ^we 
see at once that prices, so far from being “ habitually on a leveP' 
in the two countries, habitually differ as 2 to 1. The English 
average is about double the Indiaif average price. Hence 
Indian rice may be exported to England in times of scarcity 
here, when there is no scarcity whatever in England, and as 
the English average price is equal to the Indian famine price, 
it is absolutely certain that India even at the time of her 
latest need can never be supplied with grain from England. 
Then again a great quantity of rice is exported to Mauritius 
and the Straits, and partly on account of difference of prices, 
but mainly on account of the production of rice in these 
countries being very limited and insufficient even for their 
own consumption, India can never expect to draw supplies from 
them. They are like the daughters of the horse leech. It is 
all receiving and no refunds with --^vestigia nulla re^ 
trorsum. There remain our native neighbours, Siam, China, and 
the rest. In their case probably prices are about on a level 
with Indian prices, but the trade is not free. Unfortunately 
for India, PoliticahEconomy is not much studied in those quar- 
ters. On the first symptoms of a scarcity His Majesty of 
Burmah and his compeers stop exportation, and India can- 
not therefore count with certainty on relief in that direction. 
The upshot is that MilFs argument will not apply to this 
country. Our virtue will most certainly not be its own reward ; 
and most certainly it is not expedient to starve ourselves to 
feed other countries, some of which lack the abilily and others 
the* will t0 requite our self-devotion. 

Adam Smith admits that it may sometimes be necessary for a 
small country to prohibit exportation, but thinks that a large 
country must needs have such expansive resources within its 
own limits, th^ its supply can never be sensibly affected by any 
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amount of exportation which is likely to take place. In an 
" extensive corn-country, between au the parts of which there 
is a free commerce and communication, the scarcity occasioned 
by the most unfavourable seasons can never be so great as to 
produce a famine. ***** Even in rice countries the 
drought is scarce ever so universal as to occasion a famine/^ And 
in illustration of this, a passage in Gibbon is cited by McCulloch, 
He says Those famines which so frequently affected the 
infant republic were seldom or never experienced in the exten- 
sive empire of Home. The accidental scarciiy of any single 
province was at once relieved by the plenty of its more fortu- 
nate neighbour.^^ Adam Smith sums up his argument thus 
The unlimited freedom of exportation would be much less 
" dangerous in great States in which the growth being much 
greater, the supply could seldom be much affected by any quan- 
tity of com that was likely to be exported. In a Swiss Canton 
or in some of the little States of Italy it may sometimes be 
necessary to restrain the exportation of com. In such great 
States as France or England it scarce ever can.^' 

If indeed exportation caused only such a trifling reduction 
of the supply as is here supposed, we are free to admit that it 
would not be worth while to prohibit it. But what are thb 
facts? The returns of the external commerce of Bengal for the 
official year 1864-5, abstracted in Indian Annals,^^ show that 
the value of the rice expoi*ted from the five Bengal ports alone 
in that year was no less than 4 crores 90 lacs of Rupees 
or nearly £ 5,000,000. The actual quantity is not given, but 
supposing the price to have been Rs. & a maund, the quantity 
exported must have been about 24,500,000, twenty-four and a half 
millions of maunds. On the same computation the amount 
exported in the previous year 1863-4, was 12,000,000 twelve 
millions of maunds. In the return for 1866-7 the amount 
exported in 1865-6 is given- at 7,500,000, seven and a half 
millions, at an average price of .nearly Rs. S— 8 a maund. 
In 1866-7 the amount was 4,500,000 four and a half millions 
of maunds, when the price was about Rs. 4—8 a maund. 
Again in the Burmah trade return for 1864-5, it is said that in 
Pegu the exportation of rice was unprecedented, owing to two 
causes, a scarcity in the eastern provinces of China, and a short 
crop in Siam on account of which the Government of that 
country prohibited the export of grain. Rice at Rangoon rose 
" fuU 100 per cent, in advance of the usual prices. In Arracan 
the shipment of rice in the year 1863-4 had been so heavy 
^^that not only had the crop of that year been sent away, but also 
all the spare grain which was in store. When the demand from 
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" the Straits and China came^ the suppk fell short of the reqnire- 
ments. Many ships had to leave Al^ab without obtainii^ a 
cargo. The result was an unusual rise in the price of grain.” 
In the face of these facts it is simply fatuous to contend that 
the grain supply of a large grain-proaucing country cannot be 
sensibly affected by exportation in times of scarcity. How 
can it be seriously contended that this vast drain of food, during 
the very height of the famine did not materially diminish the 
supply and aggravate the calamity? To say nothing of the 
exhaustion of the stocks of previous years, which is reported to 
have taken place in British Burmah, in the year 1866-7, when 
people were perishing by thousands, the enormous amount 
of 4,500,000 maunds was carried away from Bengal alone, a 
quantity according to Colebrooke^s estimate sufficient for the 
entire annual maintenance of nearly half a million of people. 
The utmost amount of rice that could be collected by the 
charity of the entire Presidency and the most strenuous exer- 
tions of the Government was a more drop in the ocean, com- 
pared to the vast amount suffered to be drained away by 
the unchecked license of trade. 

The fact is that exportation of food to the enormous extent 
which it has now reached in Bengal, must even in ordinary 
seasons be more or less of an evil to the poorer classes. It must 
affect the supply and raise the price even in years of plenty. 
The argument for allowing free exportation of grain is that it 
enables the consumer to get the article imported in return for 
it cheaper than ho otherwise would do. But suppose he does not 
use the imported article ? What compensation to the coolie are 
•cheap yam and piece-goods for a rise in the price of food ? As 
remarked by some sagacious traveller, the coolie is a most naked 
person and to offer him well-woven cloths at the cost of a rise in 
the price of rice is to give him a stone when he asks for bread. 
Professor Fawcett, observes, is quite possible tliat the 

“ labouring classes of a particular country may suffer veiy 
severely, if the exports consist of articles more generally con- 
Burned than those which are imported.” If excessive exportation 
causes this inconvenience to the poorer classes even in ordinary 
seasons, surely the injury it works in times of famine must be 
extreme indeed. 

There is no use in blinking the fact. The interests of the 
traders lOhy be and in reality very often are opposed to those of 
the poorer classes — ^the main body of the people. This opposi- 
tion of interest which leads them to export an amount of grain 
which is excessive even in ordinary seasons, — this same opposi- 
tion of interests which recently cropped out in the truly shop- 
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keeper proposal to raise the salt tax in order to save commercial 
pockets^-— a tax of which Adam Smith writes^ that when it 
has grown up beyond a certain height, it is " a curse equal to the 
barrenness of the soil and the inclemency of the heavens,^'-— 
this same opposition of interests comes to its utmost pitch in 
times of famine, and in such times at any rate Qovemment 
ought to recognise its existence and to restrain it from doing 
a serious injury to the mass of the people. 

The question of free exportation of grain in times of scarcity 
is not a question affecting only the interests of some particular 
class. It affects the interests of the main body of the people. 
We do not advocate restrictions on trade in the interest of any 
local industry, but in the interest of all. It may be, that the 
inter^t of particular classes such as the muslin-weavers of 
Dacca, the cloth- weavers of Jehanabad, the salt-manufacturers 
of Cuttack and Chittagong, and the saltpetre-manufacturers of 
Behar were rightly sacrificed to the genius of free trade. But 
in the case tlhder review, the restriction is demanded in the 
interests of the great majority of the people. 

It is said that the onus of making out a case for Government 
intervention always rests on those who advocate it. We accept 
the challenge and ask whether the case is not made out ? Even 
on the principles of the lamer faire school, Government is 
held to be justified in interfering with the conduct of private 
persons, when that conduct is plainly injurious to the interests of 
the community at large, and that this enormous drain of food 
during a famine was not thus injurious, no candid economist will 
assert. 

Statesmen are often commended for being " in advance of the 
age.^^ In this instance we think it would be better if they 
were behind it. One of the statutes of Charles II prohibited 
the exportation of wheat when the price exceeded 40 shillings 
the quarter, and a similar reg\ilation would be extremely useful 
in this country. The arguments against such a prohibition, as 
regards this country at any rate, will not hold water, and the 
Government which should confer this boon on the countiy, 
could well afford to despise the appeal to illogical " principles” 
raised only by interested sciolists. 

The present low export duty of 3 annas a maund is no check 
whatever on exportation. Like Job^s prescription of potshreds 
for boils, it simply aggravates the enemy without diminishing 
his ravages. But it is, pace Sir S. Northcotc, a step in the right 
direction. 

III. — Of the proposal that Government should import grain 
from other countries in times of famine, Mill observes as follows : — 
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Direct measures at the cost of the State to procure food from 
a distance are only expedient when from peculiar reasons the 
thing is not likely to be done by private speculation. For any 
other case they are a great mistake. Private speculators 
will not in such cases venture to compete with the Govem- 
ment^ and though a Government can do more than any one 
merchant^ it cannot do nearly so much as all merchants.’^ 

This was precisely the rule which governed the action of the 
English Government in the second Irish famine in 1846. In 
his account of that famine in the Edinlwrgh Review^ Sir Charles 
Trevelyan says Neither the wholesale dealers in towns 
nor the retail dealers in the rural districts would lay in their 
usual stock of foodj still less would they make the extraor* 
'' dinary provision required to meet the coming emergency, 
" while they had before them the prospect of the Govern- 
ment throwing into the market supplies of food of unknown 
extent, which might make their outlay so much loss to 
them. The Government . could not therefore calculate on 
finding the private trade proceeding as usual, and on being 
able to add more or less at discretion to the resources 
which that trade afforded. * * * * If this state of 
things had been suffered to continue, the general expecta- 
tion of Government again interfering would inevitably have 
created a necessity for that interference on a scale which 
it would have been quite beyond the power of Government 
to support. Under these circumstances it was announced 
* * * that the interference of Government would be con- 
fined to those western districts of Ireland, in which no trade 
in grain for local consumption existed, and that even in those 
districts the Government depdts would not be opened for the 
'' sale of food, while it could be obtained from private dealers at 
reasonable prices.” 

No exception can be taken tot the rule of action here laid 
down, provided the exceptional case be always remembered. If 
a brisk trade in com exists, and grain is forthcoming in tlie 
local markets, though it may be at a high price, it is obvious 
that it would be a succidal policy for Government from motives 
of humanity to attempt to undersell the dealers, as the result 
would only be to drive them from the field, and leave the 
Government alone in its glory Vith more calls on its bowels of 
oompassfil^i than could possibly be met. 

In India however cases of scarcity mostly fall not under the 
rule but under the exception. In Behar there is a considerable 
import grain-trade, but in Bengal it is mostly an export trade, 
and when theite is no import trade already in existence, recent 
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experience has shewn that even famine prices are not a sufficient 
attraction to create one^ at least to any thing like the extent 
required. Colebrooke observes, that " except in cities, the great 
bulk of the people is eveiywhere subsist^ from the produce of 
their own immediate neighbourhood.” If that produce runs 
short, there is in the outlying districts no existing import trade 
to supply the deficiency, and very little prospect of such a trade 
springing up. Hence the enormous difference of prices occasionally 
seen in adjacent districts. Colebrooke states an instance of rice 
being four times dearer in one Zillak than in the adjoining 
one. In his report on the famine of 1 860, Colonel Baird Smith 
writes : — So miserable are the means of intercommunication 
in many of those districts,^^ — and he might have added, so 
weak -is the spirit of competition, — that while in one Bazaar 
famine prices of 1 per pound might be ruling in another 
“ not thirty miles off the price would be under yet no 
flow from the full to the exhausted market took place.” The 
diflerence between Cuttack and Calcutta prices in the recent 
famine was equally great. Capital flows with such difficulty 
from one province to another and even from district to district, 
that one is almost compelled to regard each district as a separate 
country. • 

Considering these great differences of prices in districts so 
near together, — phenomena so contrary to those which Political 
Economy would lead us to expect, — we are almost tempted to 
the conclusion that, just as in Astronomy the attraction of solar 
gravitation decreases as the square of the distance, so too the 
force of competition must decrease in some hitherto undiscovered 
ratio to the distance from great centres of commerce, and that we 
can no more presume on its operation at great distances from 
those centres, than we can presume that solar gravitation exercises 
any sensible influence on the eccentric course of a comet, when 
removed to some indefinitely distant region of the universe, far 
beyond the limits of the solar system. 

The great error committed in the recent famine was in pre- 
suming on concealed stores in the hands of the dealers, — ^pre- 
suming that high prices would attract importers, — presuming 
in fact on the existence of a trade, when there was none and 
no likelihood of its springing up. As Sir C. Beadon admits, suffi- 
cient advertence was not given to the isolated and inaccessible 
situation of Orissa. The mistake arose, as the €I-Overnor- 
General put it,, from want of perception.^^ The remedy is as 
patent as the evil. At present Collectors have no machinery 
whatever for ascertaining the statistics of their districts. Scarce 
a week passes but they are called on to report as to th 
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cropS; the rain-fall^ prices^ the out-tum of particular staples^ 
population, timber, in fact de omnibm rebus et quibusdam aim. 
Tlie employment of the Police to collect statistics is very pro- 
perly discouraged, — the village accounts are abolished,— Col- 
lectors themselves are tied to the Sudder station by maskeobars 
and rent appeals, so that unless they can gather a few stray hints 
from Zemindars, they are reduced to the alternative of relying on 
the fertile imagination of the Nazir ^ or, German fashion, of evolv- 
ing the statistics required out of the depths of their own internal 
consciousness. It is simply a case of making bricks without 
straw. Reorganise the PutwarrieSy — Require them to send 
accounts of all the crops in their villages, of the quantities of 
grain oflFered at the hats and the prices, — Require the Excise 
Officers to keep account of exports to other districts, — Relegate 
rent suits to the Civil Courts, transferring execution of all 
decrees to the Collector, — ^Make the Collector the sole executive 
of the district ; — and the result would be that Government would 
have correct and abundant information of the real state of 
things^ to go upon, instead of the " systematic misinforma- 
tion,"— the laborious folly, of the present guess-work returns. 

Mrs. Malaprop happily described Cerberus as three gentle- 
'men in one." Cerberus was considered a most remarkable 
specimen of animated nature in his own day, but he could not 
hold a candle to the present Magistrate — Collector — Registrar*— 
Municipal Chairman— Jail Superintendent — Police Super-Super- 
intendent — Judge of Rent Suits— Defendant in Government 
Suits— Superintendent of Roads — Post-Master — Guardian — 
Commissariat— Surveyor — Accountant — Reporter in ordinary. 
This phenomenon is a standing instance not of three but about 
a dozen gentlemen in one. Collectors must of course always 
discharge many and multifarious executive duties, but there 
is no reason why they need be rent suit judges as well. When 
the old summary procedure of Huftnms and Funjums was 
abolished in favour of the regular procedure, the whole ground 
and reason of making Collectors rent judges was altogether swept 
away. With all this mass of multifarious duties, judicial as 
well as executive, on their shoulders, how is it possible that they 
now can do otherwise than see with their ears," (as the natives 
say), — ^how is it possible that the statistics gathered by this 
distorted vision can be anything but a delusion and a snare ? 

IV.— Tt is a very general opinion among natives of reflection, 
that the very great increase in the production of cotton^ and the 
otiier richer staples, which has recently taken place, has injured 
this country by decreasing the area formerly allotted to the pro- 
duction of food, and they therefore think that Government ought 
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in some measure to restrain the cultivation of these richer crops. 
This is an opimon so opposed to ordinary English notioms^ that 
not one man in a hundred perhaps thinks it worth attention. 
Like the green grasshoppers and the scented beetles^ the minds 
of even uncommercial readers are apt to take their colour from the 
intensely commercial journals which in this country form their 
daily mental pabulum. Insensibly imbued with the views of a 
nation of shop-keepers, we are too apt to look only to the interests 
of traders in these matters, and to take for granted that the 
country needs must be advancing in prosperity, so long as its 
resources are being developed, and the trade returns show a 
higher total of expoHs and imports year after year. 

The opinion above quoted is not confined to natives of this 
country. When Dr. Forbes pressed the encouragement of cotton 
cultivation on the Pasha of Egypt, he replied ; — Prices alone 
will prove a sufficient stimulus without any effort on my part, 
but Ood forbid that I should ever see the abandonment 
" of the ordinary succession of crops for the production of cotton 
“ to the exclusion of those products on which wfe |ubsist.^^ 
And it would seem that the Pasha^s fears have proved well 
founded. Mr. Stanley, the Consul at Alexandria, as quoted in 
the Friend of India^ states that in consequence of the great 
increase in cotton cultivation, Egypt, which had ever been a 
L^rge exporter of grain, had to seek food from other countries. 
Grain became excessively dear. In some places in the interior 
famine ensued. Wages and the price of land were quadrupled. 
An excessive luxury sprang up, and that not of a nature to 
benefit the commercial world without, being displayed chiefly in 
a demand for slave girls, costly pipes, and other such appliances. 

It appears to be perfectly clear from this, that the great 
advance of cotton cultivation in Egypt has trenched unduly on 
the area reserved for corn, and has thus proved mischievous to 
that country. But the case of Egypt is har^y parallel to that 
of India. The tract of culturable soil in tlie valley of the Nile 
is comparatively small, and from the arid sandy nature of the 
adjacent desert cannot be much, if at all, extended. Whatever 
land therefore in Egypt is laid down in cotton is so much lost 
to corn. But here in India there arc vast tracts of culturable 
land yet lying waste,— the margin of cultivation^^ may be 
indefinitely extended for years to come,— and as a matter 
of fact many of the new staples, such as the tea of Jkssam and 
the Tfilj p and the coffee of the Wynaad, arc cultivated on land 
hitherto waste. The cotton, indigo and opium of Tirhoot and 
Behar certainly occupy lands which might otherwise be devotes 
to the winter crop of pulses and the autumn jerop of Indian 
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corn^ but on the rice lands they do not trench at all^ and prob- 
ably the same holds good of the Central and North-West 
Provinces. On the whole then it does not appear that there is 
any valid ground for the belief that the area of ^ain-produc- 
ing lands has been injuriously trenched uppn b^ richer, staples. 

No doubts as stated in the Circular^ ihe high prices now 
obtained by cultivators for their richer products^ (in those cases 
at least in which the best pai*t of the price does not stick to 
the fingers of the Mahajun who advanced for the crop^) must 
prove in great measure a compensation for the increased cost 
of living, due to the depreciation of money which has resulted 
from the recent vast fiow of silver into the country in conse- 
quence of increased exportation and the execution of great 
Public Works. But the question whether the condition of. the 
poorer classes has been improved by the development of the 
** resources of the country/^ — ^whether the labourers with their 
present high wages can command the same amount of the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life, which their grand-fathers were 
able to^uA^hase with the slender pittance given 60 years ago,— 
is one that is open to very great doubt. Colebrooke, writing 
about the beginning of this century, states the price of cleared 
rice to have been only 12, annas a maund, and sometimes 
only 8 annas, while the price of pulses was rather lower. If 
wages have risen since that time, in proportion to the subsequent 
increase in the price of grain, it is quite as much as can 
be said. Then again if we look to the consumption of salt, 
we find from the last Salt Beport that the consumption in 
1864-5 was between 8 and 9 million maunds. Coldbrooke 
states that the actual sales in 1793 amounted to 3,500,000 
maunds and he estimates the consumption in Bengal and 
Behar alone at 4 millions of maunds. Hence it appears that 
notwithstanding the addition of the provinces of Orissa and 
Assam, since the time of which Colebrooke writes, and notwith- 
standing the increase in population which may be supposed 
to have taken place in the last 60 years of peace, the con- 
sumption of salt in the Lower Provinces has done little more 
than double itself since Colebrooke's time. So that it is veiy 
doubtful if the labourer can now afford to indulge himself much 
more freely in salt, that he could at the commencement of this 
century. 

V.<— The^ panacea for the evils of famine prescribed by the 
Circular is expenditure on Public Works and of this itjnay be 
said that if the labourers are paid in money, the remedy is of no 
use at all. The only effect is to force the price of food up still 
higher until tha poorest competitors have no longer the means of 
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competing. Expenditure on Public Works can only be of service 
when the labour is paid for in grain^ and in grain imported from 
elsewhere^ not subtracted from the local markets. 

In conclusion we will quote once more an oft-quoted passage of 
Adam Smith The laws concerning com mav everywhere be 
compared to the laws concerning religion, ^he people feel 
themselves so much interested in what relates either to their 
subsistence in this life^ or to their happiness in a life to come^ 
that Government must yield to their prejudices, and in order to 
preserve the public tranquillity establish that system which 
they approve of and a fortiori should the popular prejudice” 
be yielded to, when, as in the question of exportation of ^ain, 
there are strong grounds for believing it to be not a prejudice 
but the truth. 



Art. V.— sir CECIL BEADON^S ADMINISTRATION 
OF 'BE^GMA.^iContimed.J 

I N the former eection of this article we dealt only with the 
one most prominent portion of Sir Cecil Beadon^s adminis- 
tration^— his conduct in regard to the Orissa famine. Since 
that was written^ the account of the debate on the subject in 
Parliament and the articles in the leading English papers 
have been received in this country, and though these verify 
the assertion then made that the public would see how much 
others also were to blame in the matter, they have in no 
respect modified our opinion as to Sir Cecil’s own responsi- 
bility. Our opinion still is, as it was then, that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor laboured under two all-important misconcep- 
tions, first as to the quantity of grain in the province, and 
secondly as to the capacity of the local trade to supply the 
deficiency ; that these misconceptions were shared by the 
Government of India, (though not, as we understand, by 
the Viceroy personally, who on this matter was over-ridden 
by his Council,) and that the facts which would have prevented 
or removed these misconceptions were not brought to Sir 
Cecil's knowledge till May 1866. That the Government of 
India was responsible equally with the Government of Bengal 
we do not assert, but their responsibility differed only in 
degree and not at all in kind. Their manner of dealing with 
the question, and their treatment of tlie subordinate Govern- 
ment have been vigorously and acutely examined in an article 
published in ihQ ^Fortnightly Review and republished here 
in the Fkgluhman^ and we need not pursue the subject further 
in this place. For the rest we may refer any readers, who have 
still an interest in the matter, to two articles in the Saturday 
Review in which a minute historical analysis of the proceedings 
of Government in respect to the famine is given, and in which 
the writer comes to the conclusion that the main burthen of 
responsibility rested with the Board of Revenue, and that, had 
all the other dements in the problem remained the same, 
the famine would have been understood and mitigated, had 
it not been for the position taken up by them. 

It was unfortunate perhaps for Sir Cecil Beadon that previous 
to the commencement of the famine he had lost much of his 
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popularity, and been brought into a position of antagonism with 
a portion of the Press on the subject of the Bhootan war. For 
the circumstances which led to the war he was no doubt respon- 
sible,, inasmuch as he advised the despatch of the mission, the 
outrageous treatment of which rendered war unavoidable. The 
circumstances which led to the despatch of the mission, the 
difficulties it encountered and the insults offered to it by what 
is called the Government of Bhootan, have already been narrated 
in the pages of this Review (August 1864) and we need not 
again go over the same ground. Suffice it to say that action of 
some kind was rendered necessary by a series of outrages of 
unparalleled audacity, such as no barbarous tribe ever beforo 
offered to a strong Government, and assuredly such as no strong 
Government ever before submitted to so long, or so quietly. 
Whether, after years of masterly inactivity, a mission to Poo- 
nakha was the best course of action, or whether retaliatory 
incursions and the immediate annexation of the Doars would 
have been wiser, may be doubted. The main reason however 
which led Sir Cecil Beadon to prefer the former course, 
was a not ill-grounded belief that the outrages of which we had 
to complain were the work of frontier officials, unauthorised by 
the central Government of Bhootan, whom it was supposed 
our complaints never reached. Events have shown that the 
central Government was practically a myth, that it was 
in fact nothing but organised anarchy, and that if the Missicfi^! 
was unable to take with it an adequate escort, it would have 
been better not to have despatched it at all. But this does not 
touch the question of Sir Cecils policy in originally advising the 
despatch of the Mission, with the details of which moreover 
he had nothing to do. His policy was directed by a desire to 
vindicate the rights and honor of the Government, and at the 
same time by a desire to be strictly just in his dealings with it 
weaker neighbour. For the conduct of the war and the disas- 
ter of Dewangdri, Sir Cecil was in nowise responsible. Ho 
was an adviser whose advice was by no means always followed, 
hmt he* was made to bear the burden of the blame for the 
failure of measures which, if adopted in accordance with his 
advice, were adopted under conditions which he never would 
have advised and over which he had no kind of control. 

It is however certain that this war, and the consequent attack 
upon Sir Cecil by a portion of the Press tended considerably to 
diminish his popularity, and it is probable that l^e bitterness, 
virulence, and patent injustice of some of these attacks may have 
had their natural effect in making him less ready to listen to advice 
from the same quarter and inclined to treat newspaper comments 
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with undue contempt. It is certain that at the commence- 
ment of itis career he was read we may almost say eager, 
to accept such counsel, and '^at at the latter part of his 
career his attitude towards the Press was one of hostility, 
if not defiance. Nor was this peculiar to Sir Cecil. We 
have seen the same process, only modified by their personal 
character, take place in the attitude of his two predecessors, 
and it may now be observed going on in regard to a higher 
personage still. Some, such relation between the Government 
and the Press seems unavoidable at least in the present state 
of affairs in Bengal. In England if one portion of the Press 
does its utmost to show the acts of Government in the worst 
possible light, there is always another portion, of almost 
equal calibre and talent, to show that the conduct of 
Government has been transcendently wise and good. Here 
there is no such balance. The Press in Bengal is essen- 
tially and from the nature of things the organ of the 
opposition, and plays the part which is assigned to H. M’s. Oppo- 
sition in the Goveimment of England ; and the reason of this 
is not far to seek. The antagonism between official and 
non-official, (an antagonism which the present writer would 
be the last to exaggerate or bring into prominence) is so, far as 
it goes, that of two opposite tendencies of human nature — the 
desire to control and the desire not to be controlled — tl>e 
lij»ye of power and the love of independence — and it is likely 
therefore to be permanent. The tendency of a close official 
class under a bureaucratic Government is of necessity towards 
the vices of an official aristocracy, towards narrowness of miud, 
caste-pride, contempt for outsiders, impatience of criticism and 
control, and belief in its own infallibility. The tendency of the 
non-official class of a conquering race in a conquered country is 
what it has always shown itself to be, most notably perhaps in 
Spanish America, and to a certain extent in all Colonies of 
whatever country,— the identical tendency which induces big 
boys at a school to fag and bully little boys, — a tendency 
towards aggression, violence, and hatred of ofiicial control. ®f 
course these tendencies will be modified and controlled in exact 
proportion to the enlightenment and refinement of the class 
itself, and also in proportion to the external checks which can be 
brought to bear on it : and practically both of these tendencies 
are in Bengal held under a tolerably close control, so that while 
public opinion and vigilant criticism has reduced the bureau- 
cratic spirit of civilians to a minimum, one may on the other 
hand take such a wide and multifarious class as the tea-plan- 
ters of Assam^ and assent to the assertion recently made 
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in Council that their dealings with their coolies are characterised 
generally neither by cruelty nor unfairness^ and that wbat^ 
ever failings are brought to light by along detailed report such 
as that of Dr. Meredith^ the Protector of Labourers in North- 
ern Assam, are the failings of ignorance and not of evil intention. 
Nevertheless, however much we may have advanced, and however 
well disposed the two classes may be towards each other, the 
antagonistic tendencies remain; check and counter-check are 
still necessary, and we should be sorry to trust to either 
party altogether without the control exercised over it by the 
other. 

It follows from this permanent antagonism of tendencies and 
interests, however modified and softened in actual practice, 
that -the Press must make itself the exponent either of one 
set of interests and feelings or of the other. A paper cannot 
successfully serve two masters, and as officials are neither 
sufficiently numerous, nor sufficiently homogeneous in inter- 
ests and opinions to support an organ of their own, the 
newspapers of this Presidency gravitate as a natural conse- 
quence towards the support of the non-official ideas and 
interests, and in times of excitement this support culminates in 
violent attacks on the principal representatives of the other party% 
The best way, in fact the only way in which a despotic Govern- 
ment like that of India, that allows unlimited freedom of the 
Press, can meet this tendency is by establishing an organ 
of its own, — a Moniteur which, if its accurate information 
would not enable it to pay commercially, would at least 
afford Government an opportunity of giving their views to 
the world in a readable form, and of getting a fair hearing 
for their side of the question. The dignified silence of 
Government would then become as it ought to be a tradition, 
and a very absurd tradition,^ of the past. It was, we believe, once 
proposed to establish such a paper, but the Supreme Government 
objected to its being established by the local Government 
and did not care to undertake it themselves. Failing this, 
the next best way of meeting hostile criticism is for Government 
to place all official correspondence, with the single exception 
perhaps of that relating to personal squabbles, at the disposal 
of the Press, and so to ensure to it the opportunity, even 
where they doubt its desire, of giving to the public a correct 
version of all public transactions, and of the arguments on 
which all important measures are based. This is, no doubt, 
done to a certain extent at present, and we believe * it was 
Sir Cecil Beadon^s desire to develope the practice to a very 
much greater extent, but the complaint of the Prqss still is that 
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mformation is afforded to them in driblets^ and that what is 
given is both insufficient and too late. 

The criticism which has been brought to bear on Sir Cecil 
Beadon^s policy in connection with the tea interest in Assam^ 
is a striking instance of that 'Maw of gravitation^^ which 
we have above applied to the Press of Bengal. We have 
already adverted to his tour through the Assam district in his 
first year's tenure of power, and to the hopes to which that 
tour gave rise. Throughout his career as Lieutenant Governor, 
Assam and the development of the tea inteiests received his 
closest attention and most active and hopeful encouragement. 

His interpretation of the waste land rules, which was the most 
liberal that they would allow, his perilous relaxation of the 
rule requiring survey as a necessary preliminary to a grant 
of waste land, his substitution at a later period of cultivation 
leases by which any applicant could get a grant for 80 
years, with an unimpeachable title to renewal at current 
rates, and without the annoyance and injustice to pioneers, winch 
the preliminary auction required by the waste land rules 
entailed, and his still more recent order allowing payments made 
on account of one or more lots, to be transferred to credit of 
Another lot at the option of the holder, so as to save what was 
of value to him, and to allow him to return on the hands ol' 
Government what he could not profitably cultivate, all show 
how thoroughly in earnest Sir Cecil was in endeavouring to 
smooth the way to Tea planters in Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, 
to the utmost of his ability. 

We are now told that his neglect of Assam and his injudi- 
cious legislation combined, have caused the ruin of this great 
and promising industry. In support of this statement it is 
pointed out that shortly after the first Labor Transport Law 
of 1863 was passed, the expense of importing laborers from 
Bengal rose, till it reached thef prohibitory height of about 
80 Ks. per man, (Rs. 60 without passage money,) and this state- 
ment is we believe correct. But the argument involves the old 
fallacy of poet ergo propterea. The fact is that shortly after the 
passing of that Act, tea speculation took the form of a mania, 
and the competition for laborers became so intense end extrava- 
gant, that the contractors obtained whatever price they liked 
to ask for imported coolies. It was competition, not legislation, 
that raised^the price of coolies,— and the proof of this is to be 
seen in the fact that now the competition having slackened, 
while the law remains precisely the same, the cost has come 
down to about half what it was in the years of frenzy 
1864-65. 
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The best vindication that can be offered of Sir Cecil's policy 
in regard to these Labor Transport Laws is to give a brief 
history of the successive legislation on the subject, and of the 
grounds wliich led him to deem such legislation necessary. 

The origin of these laws is thus described in the Ad- 
ministration Report of the Bengal Government for 1861-62. 
The system under which the Tea-plantations ^^of Assam and 
Cachar are supplied with laborers from Bengal has attracted^ 
„ . ^ the serious attention of Government 

to Samtnd cLhw “ " the year. It was reported that 

“ in almost every shipment of laborers 
from Calcutta a fearful amount of mortality occurred from 
cholera and other diseases during the journey. In one case 
" the mortality was said to have reached even to 50 per cent. 
“ From enquiries which were made, there seemed to be too much 
reason to believe that this fearful mortality was attributable 
chiefly to great want of foresight and care in the despatch of 


laborers, especially in the river steamers. A committee of 
gentlemen of much experience in the working of the Emigra- 
tion Department was accordingly .appointed to report upon the 
arrangements in force for importing laborers into Assam. The 
“ opinion at which they arrived after careful enquiry was, th^t 
Coolies were shipped in large batches without any arrangement 
to secure order and cleanliless ; that uncooked food was issued 


without cooks to prepare it; that the medical charge of the 
Coolies in many oases was left to ignorant CAuppraasees, who 
were entrusted with small supplies of medicine, with the uses 


“ of which they were of course as ignorant as the men to whom 
they administered it : in other cases .unqualified medical 
" officers were sent in charge ; laborers were embarked in some 
instances almost in a dying state ; over-crowded flats were 
lashed: to steamers day and night, and the Coolies on board 
" were thus deprived of theii; only chance^ of free ventilation. 
The committee found that there was no uniformity of system 
in the despatch and recruitment of Coolies ; laborers, in 
most cases, were pVovided by native contractors at so much 
per head ; practically the supply- of laborers was, they found, 
an ordinary commercial transaction between a native contrac- 
tor and the Planter, *^11 parties considering their duty and 
responsibili^ discharged when the living are landed and the 
cost of the nead adjusted,' There appeared \o no specific 
engagement on starting between employer and laborer, — a 
'' state of things which opens road to an immense amount 
^'wof false statement and exaggeration on the part of the native 
recruiters. They found an entire absence of any efficient 
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medical inspection of Coolies before shipment, and even 
when the men were inspected by the Flanter^s agents, feeble 
and sickly persons were, it was believed, substituted for the 
healthy men accepted and passed,^ — persons at the point of 
death having been known to be sent on board. There was no 
inspection of the boats employed. The depdt of a native con- 
tractor is thus described by the committee. We found little 
trace of any habitation, but a square of ground was pointed 
out to us, in the neighbourhood of Fenwick^s Bazar, as Tha- 
“ koor Lallans depdt 5 and a hut, a few feet square, only now in 
course of completion, was said to be the sole accommodation. 
This square resembled rather the half-dried bed of a small 
tank, greatly defiled by the surrounding people, than anything 
else that we can compare it with. A spot more repulsiv.e to 
sight and smell we could not imagine ; and having assured our- 
selves beyond all doubt that the contractor's laborers did really 
congregate here, we felt no surprise at the stories which we 
heard of the numbers that yearly fall victims to disease in his 
hands. We found no person in this place who would acknow- 
ledge any connection with Thakoor Lalla, nor any sort of 
preparation for the reception of human beings, except the hut 
above-mentioned ; and we were forced to conclude that the 
proprietor, having heard of our intended visit, had lemoved 
all that belonged to his dep 6 t from fear of more damagiivg 
disclosures.^^ 

The consequence of this was that a draft Act was drawn up in 
communication with a gentleman who ably represented the 
planting interests (Mr. C. B. Stewart,) and finally Act III 
B. C. of 1863 became law. The Act provided for laborers 
proceeding to the Tea-districts being brought at several stages 
under the observation of officers of Government, for contractors 
and recruiters being licensed and controlled by a Superintendent 
of Labor Transport, for the inspection and control of dep 6 ts, 
for the terms of the laborer's engagement being distinctly 
explained to him and his name registered before a Magistrate, 
for the contract being attested and registered by the Superin- 
tendent, for the licensing and victuiilling of steamers and boats 
carrying parties of laborers, for the landing of laborers under 
the supervision of local officers, and*for their reception on 
landing. . . . # 

This law i^pok trie Coolies to the district which Vas to be his 
destination, and left him there. It was soon found that modifi- 
cations would be required, and more especially it was found 
necessary to provide protection for the planter against breachps 
of contract anrji desertion by his imported laborers. The law. 
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as it then stood^ made imprisonment terminate the contracti 
and the result was that desertion was practised with impunity* 
On the other hand it was asserted that laborers were frequently 
inveigled into contracts by fraudulent representations on the 
part of recruiters, and that, owing to the vague nature of 
the schedule of task-work attached to the contracts, they really 
earned less in the tea-districts than they could have earned 
at their own homes. The absence of any attempt to keep 
a register of Coolies at many gardens was also brought to 
notice, for where there was an enormous proportion of Coolies 
in some gardens unaccounted for, it became impossible to 
tell how far this was the result of mortality, and how for of 
desertion. 

Some individual instances of great brutality on the part of 
Planters in Cachar had about tbat time been brought to the 
notice of the Government and the public, and this was no doubt 
one of the grounds on which the appointment of Protectors of 
Laborers was decided on. 

These considerations led to the passing of Act VI B. C. of 
1865, which secured to the labourer a minimum rate of wages, 
provided for the appointment of Protectors, and for the perio- 
dical inspection by them of Tea^estates and for the submission, 
of their inspection reports to Government. On the other hand 
it, rendered a breach of contract punishable criminally, and 
provided at the same time for the completion of the contract. 
It also imposed on Planters the necessity of keeping up regis- 
ters, and of providing proper hospital accommodation for 
their Coolies. This law has been found not to work so smoothly 
as was anticipated. The power of inspection given to the Pro- 
tector of Laborers will be harmless, useful, or mischievous, accord- 
ing to the qualities of the person who exercises it. In one case 
there can be no doubt that this power has been eminently useful, 
and in another eminently mischievous. An official enquiry on 
this point however was ordered, and the resultlias now been made 
public. We may however obs^ve, in passing, that it was charac- 
teristic .of Sir Cecil to refuse to sacrifice the official complained of 
without an enquiry, though he must have felt how much odium he 
was incurring through him, and though his own unfortunate 
letter of ten years back rose up in judgment against him to 
show that he had been deceived in making the appointment. 
Apart from this particular instance however, the ^nly way in 
which Act VI of 1865 appears to have worked really badly is 
in regard to the minimum rate of wages. No one will say that 
Bs. 5 a month is too high a minimum to be given to a Coolie 
in Assam, but the law appears to have been interpreted as 
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necessitating the payment of this amount to the Coolie, whether 
he worked or whether he idled. The intention of the law no 
doubt was that the schedule of taskwork should be so framed 
that no Coolie should get less for 30 days' full task than Bs. 5. 
But this interference in the rate of wages is in principle objec- 
tionable, and with the best intentions is sure to produce more 
harm than good. That the Government had no choice when 
they had once undertaken to regulate the relations between 
the labourer and his hirer, may be true. To commence legis- 
lating for the benefit of either is sure to be followed by 
further legislation for the benefit of the other party — till checks 
and counter-checks innumerable grow up, each party gets 
exasperated with the other, and both with the Government, 
and all heartily wish paternal legislation at the antipodes,! 
When Mr. Peterson, speaking in the Bengal Council on the 
newest of all Labor Transport Bills (we have only had 
three in four years) said that there had been already a good 
deal too much of tins legislation in leading strings," he said 
what was perfectly true and what the new Bill seems dimly 
and faintly to recognise. The criticism of one of the Calcutta 
journals on this Bill was that the best thing its apologist 
•could find to say for it was, that it provided for a large 
proportion of laborers being exempted from its provisions. 
The criticism was not unjust. It is the very best feature in ^le 
Bill, as it loosens the leading strings to a great extent, 
and opens the way for a further loosening hereafter, but the same 
criticism might be applied to other things. It is perhaps the 
truest thing one can say of doctors, that happy are those who 
have had nothing to do with them, but this only shows that 
doctors, though an evil, are a necessary evil. 

Coolie legislation has, we admit, been an evil from the begin- 
ning, but with such a state of things, as that described in 
the passage above, quoted, existing in contractors' depots and 
on the voyage, and with Dr. Meredith's report before us, 
showing even now an average^ortality on the plantations 
under his supervision of about 20 per cent, with a maximum of 
between 50 and 60 per cent., who shall say that legislation 
has not been infinitely the lesser of the two alternative evils, 
in fact an evil as necessary as doctors to the human race ? 

The bill introduced under Sir Cecil's directions into the 
Bengal Lqgislative Council in February of the present year, 
would, if passed into law, have brought about several important 
changes. In our opinion the most beneficial of these changes 
was the one which allowed parties of nob more than 20 to pro- 
ceed to the tej-districts without being brought in any way under 
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the Labor Transport Laws — ^thus enabling Tea-Planters to recruit 
by means of old garden Sirdars^ and placing the men on their 
arrival at the plantation exactly in the position of local laborers. 
The bill provided certain other changes such as the abolition 
of the minimum rate of wages^ which^ as we have before 
explained^ was founded on erroneous principles^ and was 
then further muddled in practice ; the alleviation of the 
terms on which a contract laborer could purchase his dis- 
charge \ the permission to the laborer to take bis weekly 
holiday on the market day, which was all important to 
him, instead of on the Sunday, which was nothing to 
him, — a change by the way which was denounced by the 
Friend of India as the abolition of the Sabbath by the Bengal 
Government!” The bill also provided certain minor restrictions 
on the power of the protector and changed his title to inspector 
of laborers, and all these changes, so far as they went, were 
indisputable and obvious improvements. There was, however, 
one change proposed, against which Sir Cecil protested in vain, 
but which was introduced into the bill at the direction of 
the Governor-General in Council. Tliis change was no less 
than a total reversal of the previous action of Government, 
and a return to the old state of the law, under which th6> 
imprisonment of a laborer for desertion ipso facto terminated 
his contract and rendered him a free man. The period of 
this imprisonment was fixed at three mouths. In introducing 
the bill it was explained on behalf of the Government of 
Bengal that, in reply to all the objections to be urged 
against this clause, there were only two to be urged for it— one, 
the helplessness of the coolie, which would be obviated if the 
officers of Government did their duty, and the other, the 
sic volo, sic jnleo of the Viceroy, an argument which was 
quite unanswerable. Sir Cecil quitted office while the bill 
was going through Committee, and the .Council under the 
present Lieutenant-Governor ultimately rejected the clause, 
but proposed what seems a most fair substitute, that if the 
coolie accused of desertion could show to the Magistrate good 
and reasonable cause, such as fear of ill-treatment or sickness, 
he should not be deemed guilty — thus preventing the punish- 
ment of any deserters but perverse and wilful malingerers. For 
the sake, however, of these, and of these alone, his Excellency 
vetoed the bill, and declaring it to be his policy to make 
the planter so treat his coolie as to prevent any de- 
sertion, rejected for the sake of this hopeless phantasm all the 
solid advantages which the bill offered to both parties. We call 
the aim of the Viceroy a hopeless phantasm for, these reasons. 
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A planter imports (say at the expense of Bs. 40 a head ) a 
batch of 50 coolies. They earn with him on an average Bs. 6-8 
to Bs. 6 a month. Local labourers earn more — say froin Bs. 6 to 
Bs. 7 a month. Now putting apart such motives as home-^sick- 
ness^ unhealthy quarters^ dislike of his master^ desire of change, or 
mere caprice, all of which are powerful inducements to a labourer 
to desert, if these men choose to desert and go through their 
three months^ imprisonment,— a punishment which entails no 
disgrace, and ensures moderate comfort to them, — ^then all these 
who had contracted to serve for three years are free — they 
are local laborers, — they can go to fresh service, where they will 
receive after their three months of comparative idleness in jail 
a honm of Bs. 10 or Bs. 12, — higher wages than they were getting 
before — and this moreover on a monthly instead of on a pro- 
tracted term of service. Is it reasonable to suppose that any 
treatment which a planter, who has paid Bs. 40 per head for the 
importation of these men, can possibly afford to offer them, 
will suffice to counterbalance the temptations on the other side ? 
The idea seems to us palpably absurd, and the proposal nothing 
less than a huge premium on desertion. Happily this is not the 
law at present, but it is in order to make this the law, in order to 
^secure this most preposterous result, that the real and solid 
advantages which the present bill offers are rejected, though at 
the same time even this aim is not secured, because the new hill 
being vetoed, the old law remains in force, and thus the deserting 
coolie at the end of his three months^ imprisonment is left with 
his contract undetermined, precisely in the condition in which 
he was before. This may be statesmanship, but it reminds us 
strongly of the statesmanship of that sagacious animal who 
relinquished the bone which he held in his mouth, in a futile 
attempt to grasp its shadow in the water. 

On the subject of this Labor Transport legislation, we 
need only add, th^t Sir Cecil applied in February last to the 
Government of India to have a Commission appointed to en- 
quire into the causes of the decline of the tea industry and 
also into the whole working of the Labor Transport Acts. 
The Commission, which was for the time refused, is now, 
we understand, to be appointed, and to commence its labors 
with the cold weather. Should the decision of the Commission 
be that the time has come when the safeguards of these 
Labor Transport Laws can be safely dispensed with, we shall 
be surprised, but most agreeably surprised — for no one would 
rejoice more than ourselves to get rid of all such exceptional 
legislation from the statute-book,— but we do not doubt 
for an instanli that the result of the Commission will be to 
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make it clear that in the first instance this legislation was not 
only beneficial but absolutely necessary. There is however a 
further measure which may not impossibly result from this Com* 
mission^— tl^ separation of Assam from Bengal^ and the erec- 
tion of a distinct administration for the N. E. Frontier Provinces* 
One of Sir CeciPs last public utterances, before leaving l^e 
country, was that Bengal had not an administration adequate to 
its wants, and though the care and attention which he gave to 
Assam were far greater than it had ever received before, and 
though during the five years of his tenure of ofBce, its adminis- 
tration was greatly improved and its officers put on something 
like an equal footing with those of other parts of India, 
yet he would be the first to confess, in fact he has freely 
admitted that the province is woefully backward, that its adminis- 
tration at such a distance from the Head Quarters of the 
Bengal Government is essentially lacking in vigour, and that 
the sums expended ‘ on it for roads and public have hitherto 
been cruelly insufficient for its wants.^ 

It is however a very common and frequent error in critici- 
sing Indian administration, to forget how essentially poor a 
country India is. A poor country cannot be administered as 
efficiently as a rich one, and people mentally contrasting Indian 
police with Irish constabulary, the laxity of Indian control 
with the close supervision over executive officers in France-— 
the miserable standard of judicial tribunals in India with the 
ability and efficiency of English Courts of justice, the efficiency 
of irrigation works in North Italy with the futile endeavours 
hitherto made to establish any thing like an adequate system in 
India, overlook not only the difference of materid in the subor- 
dinate officers employed, but also the still ' more important 
question of expense, and that an administration to be efficient 
must be costly. India cannot have a better administration 
than she can afford to pay for, and applying these remarks to 
Assam, it may well be doubted whether a country, which up 
to a few years ago was of no great importance to us, which 
during 50 years of foreign oppression had been nearly desolated, 
which had a sparse and indolent population, with enor- 
mous tracts of land lying uncultivated, which was surrounded 
moreover by alien tribes uncivilised and practically unsubju- 
gated, — it may well, we say, be doubted whether such a 
country, contributing as it did then a most pi^ltry amount 
to the imperial treasury, had any right to expect more than 
it received, — whether in fact the money spent on it in Courts 
of Justice, in roads, and in general administration was not in fair 
proportion to its importance, though not at all in proportion to 
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its wants. Of coarse with the development of tea cultivation 
this state of 'tilings changed rapidly. Assam increased in 
importance with the increase of its new industry, but the 
increase was exceedingly rapid, and it was scarcely possible that 
the efficiency of its administration should increase with like 
rapidity. It must be admitted that it has not ^so increased, 
but at the same time we most confidently assert that Sir Cecil 
did all that was in his power to increase the standard of 
its efficiency — he was never weary of urging the claims of the 
province on, the Government of India, and endeavouring to 
place both the judicial administration and that of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works on a better footing. He had the 
interests of Assam most warmly at heart and from his first 
tour there immediately after taking office, up to almost the 
last act of his administration, which was to urge on the Govern- 
ment of India the grant of a guarantee for a railway to 
Assam, he never lost an opportunity of doing what he could to 
advance the interests and status of the province. Rome, 
however, was not built in a day, and until Assam has a 
separate administration of its own, and the vigour of imme- 
diate earnest supervision is infused into it, the province will not 
be properly governed, nor will it receive adequate attention and 
be allowed an adequate expenditure. 

If further proof were wanting of Sir Cecil's care for the 
great European interests of Bengal no less than of bis desire 
to do justice to all parties, it would be found in his treatment of 
the crisis, through which the system of ryottee indigo in 
Tirhoot passed at the beginning of 1867. Though the ques- 
tion only came seriously to a head in one concern, yet the 
reports of the local officers, the general anxiety ^among planters, 
the number of petitions forwarded on the subject, and the 
agitation of the native Press, showed tlmt the crisis was a 
dangerous one, aijd would require to be carefully watched. 
There were two questions involved, the one general, the other 
special. The former was that of price. It will, we suppose, 
be generally admitted that the ordinary price then given for 
a beeguh of indigo {viz.^ Rs. 7^8 from which Bs. 3 had to 
be deducted on account of rent) barely covered tha expenses 
of cultivation, and was certainly not directly remunerative 
to the ryot, in cases where it would have been possible for 
hiih to grew any other kind of crop in its place. It is urged 
and with good reason, that on the other band the ryot holds 
his lands generally at a lower rent under a planter, than he 
would under a native Zemindar, that he is less fleeced by 
toiativo amlah,ithat in regard to the time when the indigo crop 
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is on the ^round^ and to its place in a genera] rotation of 
orops^ lie benefits on the whole by the cultivation^ and that 
these contingent advantages more than compensate for the loss. 
This may very well be true^ yet to an uneducated ryot the 
contingent advantages will be much less palpable than the 
direct loss. It will be seen that the question is somewhat 
complicated^ but being one purely of price, one between capital 
and labour, employer and employed, no action which Govern- 
ment could take would be otherwise than injurious, and that 
the point at issue must be left to an amicable settlement between 
the parties, and that to prevent, if possible, an explosion and 
to give time and facilities for such an adjustment, was the 
sole course which Government could safely enter on. The other 
question concerned only one factory, which held a farm in 
the Durbungah estate under the management of the Court of 
Wards, and certain special oppressions, more especially the 
sub-letting of the farm to factory servants, were complained 
of. These were for the most part left to the ordinary action 
of the Courts, for while it was clear to the Lieutenant-Governor 
that any action on the first point would be wrong in principle 
and mischievous in practice, it was clear also that the Court of 
Wards could easily do somewhat to remedy the special evil f)f 
underletting farms to factory servants, and prevent the special 
Oppression complained of in that particular factory. At the 
same time there was the danger that any public or decided action 
on the latter point, would raise a flame in regard to the former, 
the end of which it was -impossible to foresee, save that it 
could not be otherwise than disastrous. What Sir Cecil did in 
this crisis was to withdraw an unwise proclamation that the 
Assistant Magistrate had issued, to leave any alleged breaches 
of tlie law to the ordinary action of the Courts, to watch the 
state of affairs narrowly, and to encourage an amicable settle- 
ment in every way in his power. In adopting this tone, he 
resisted considerable pressure from various quarters to take a 
more decided course of action, and if ever the correspondence on 
this 8ul)ject is published, it will be seen that he acted through- 
out with remarkable judgment and the strictest impartiality, and 
while providing against the recurrence of such difficulties as 
had risen up, in regard to the Durbungah estates, his course 
of action tided over the difficulty for the time being, at all 
events, and allowed an opportunity for the questiem of price to 
be settled by mutual agreement, instead of forcing it to a liead, 
and having a repetition of the Bengal troubles to deal with. 

There has been a tendency to attack Sir Cecil on this subject 
which has not been justified by the circumstances of the case. 
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He has been blamed for his interference and has been blamed for 
his noninterference, he has been blamed by anticipation for 
what was likely to happen, while the result of his judicious 
management has been that what was likefy to happen did not 
happen. If the Press had had fuller information, it is probable 
that Sir Cecil^s conduct in this matter would have met with 
warm praise ; but unfortunately, as we have said before, it 
appears to be nobody^s business to give the Press information 
on such matters, and Government must take the consequence of 
being blamed for partial information and an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with facts. We have said that we accept it as the function 
of the Press of this country to argue against and criticise Govern- 
ment measures, and show what there is to be said on the other 
side ; in these remarks we do not include the one paper that 
never argues, but only instructs the Government, and like the 
gods, dwells in its serene heights “above the thunder with 
undying bliss, in knowledge of its own supremacy.” Oiir 
remarks apply only to the human clement of Indian jour- 
nalism, and of this we say that, while it is necessarily an 
exponent of the views of the opposition rather than of those of 
Government, yet just in proportion to those views being well- 
iaformed and based on a sound knowledge of facts, — a knowledge 
which very often Government alone can impart, — will the 
influence of the Press be useful or the reverse, and for these 
reasons, as much as for the sake of Sir Cecil^s own reputation, 
we should have been glad if he had made public at the time all 
the correspondence official and demi-official connected with the 
crisis through which Tirhoot indigo passed, and for a time at 
all events passed safely, under his judicious action and still 
more judicious abstinence from action. Another advantage 
which we should anticipate from free communication of corres- 
pondence to the Press, would be a diminution of the demands 
upon Government to interfere in and control matters which no 
Government can control successfully. Where the real question 
at issue is purely commercial as it is in regard to tea and in 
regard to indigo, the action of Government may hasten, but 
cannot seriously retard, any danger that may be threatening, 
and the more the tone is given to public opinion, to 
look to Government only for its legitimate duties, and the 
less it is attempted after the oriental fashion to make it 
an earthly <^Providence, regulating every thing, interfering 
with every thing, responsible for every thing, the better 
will its administrative duties be conducted, and the happier in 
the long run will it be both for the governors and the 
governed. «• 
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Wo have already brought thia article to a greater length than 
we intended. We have been unable to do more than touch on 
some of the most important points in Sir Cecira administration. 
We had wished^ more especially in reference to Sir Cecil's 
policy in regard to waste lands^ to show how entirely the 
languishing state of the Tea-interest is due to the mistakes 
made at first ; to over-speculation, bad management and insuffi- 
cient capital. We had wished to show how Sir Cecil's 
whole policy tended to enable Planters to get land at a 
fair rate, and cultivate it without losing time by waiting 
for^ preliminary formalities ; how every survey party, as 
soon as it could be made available from its work in Bengal, 
was despatched to the Tea- districts, and how two of his latest 
actions, viz,, the order allowing grantees to concentrate all their 
payments on any one grant they might wish to preserve, while 
returning the others to Government, and the recommendation 
for a railway to Assam, were made in the direct interests of the 
Tea-planters. We have however been able to do this only very 
cursorily, and have left ourselves little space to refer, to other 
subjects of importance. 

We should notice, though it can be but briefly, the abolition 
of the Government salt manufacture, by which the Government 
definitely abandoned a system which, from its first establish- 
ment by Lord Clive in the shape of a pure monopoly, has 
lasted with various modifications almost a century, and whereby 
" the aim which the Parliamentary Committee of 1836 dis- 
'' tinctly pointed out as the final object of the principle they 
laid down in determining the system under which Government 
salt was to be priced, viz,, the ultimate displacement of the 
“ Government manufacture by imported salt, has after twenty- 
seven years been fully attained." We should notice also that 
Sir Cecil succeeded in fixing within tolerably definite limits the 
amount of opium to be manufiietured and aold in each year, 
a quantity which had been hitherto continually fluctuating. 

But perhaps the one subject with which Sir Cecil Beadon has 
throughout his career most warmly identified himself is the 
extension of education. His belief was that to place a good 
system of English education within reach of the upper and 
middle classes, and through them gradually to extend the desire, 
and with the desire the supply, of good lower class education, 
was the wisest and safest method of securing tike welfare of 
the country, and on this belief he has consistently acted, and it 
is now in a fair way to succeed triumphantly. As an indication 
of this, we may take the fact that on the 30th April 1862, 
when Sir Cecil first took office, there were 319 schools in 
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Bengal receiving grants-in-aid. In the report for 1865-66 these 
had increased to 1^200 of which 150 were girls' schools. Then 
for the improvement of vernacular village education^ a scheme 
originally started by Sir J. P. Qrant^ but considerably altered 
and enlarged by Sir Cecil Be^on^ was introduced in the first 
year of his tenure of office and is thus described • 

« The villages^ where PaisAalas are already in existence^ are 
invited to send for a year's training in a Normal School, either 
their present Gooroo, or some other person whom they will 
underteke to receive as their future school-master. Their 
“ nominee, if accepted by the Inspector, is sent to a Normal 
“ School, with a stipend of Rupees 5 per mensem, and a written 
" agreement is entered into on the one hand with the heads of the 
“ village, that they will receive him back as their Gooroo, when 
he has completed his course of training and received a certificate 
of qualification, and on the other hand with the nominee 
himself, that he will return to the village which selected him, 
" and there enter upon and discharge the duty of village school- 
master to the best of his ability, on condition of being secured 
a monthly income of not less than Rupees 5 in the shape 
of stipend or reward, so long as he continues to deserve 
it. Each of the three training schools at present establlslied 
receives seventy-five stipendiary students." From the report on 
education for 1865-66, it appears that the number of Normal 
Schools for masters and mistresses under Government manage- 
ment had increased to twenty-seven with a total of over 1,300 
school-masters in training. Three of these schools were for 
mistresses. It is needless to enumerate the other improve- 
ments in education that have taken place. Sir Cecil's endeavour 
to get the educational service put for the first time on a decent 
footing, both in regard to pay and position, was only partially 
successful, but it has certainly been a great improvement and 
is likely to beget still greater ones. We cannot do more than 
mention his establishment of law professorships at the colleges, 
the establishment of a College at Patna and a Collegiate School 
at Gowhatty, his reconstitution of tlie School of Arts by 
which, under the able management of its present Principal, 
it lias been converted from a shop, where much of the work 
turned out might properly have come under Lord Campbell's Act, 
and which was useless and demoralising to the students and 
expensive the Government, into an institution of which, for its 
usefulness in supplying the existing wants of the public, and for 
its capacity for developing better taste and higher aspirations 
in native decoration, the Government may well be proud. To 
any one whet takes an interest in this subject we recommend 
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Mr. H. H. Locke’s report published iu the appendix to 
the last annual report of the Educational Department. We 
have no hesitation in saying that in matters educational. 
Sir Cecil has done far more for Bengal than either of his 
predecessors, and his work in this line will live and bear 
fruit in a way which, if he could live to see it, might make 
up for much of failure in other directions. 

We must not omit to notice the improvements introduced 
by Sir Cecil in the judicial service. His suggestions for a 
total re-organisation of the subordinate service, abolishing 
the present nomenclature of Sadder Ameens and Moonsiffs, 
and making three classes of subordinate Judges, on a scale of pay 
adequate for the remuneration of their important duties and 
suf&cient to attract men of respectable families and education, 
could not unfortunately be carried out in its integrity owing to 
want of funds. It was however the means of raising the pay and 
position of Moonsiffs to a fairer level than existed previously 
and has eince been followed by further reforms in the same direc- 
tion. The establishment of additional Small Cause Courts, the 
extended introduction of the jury system (about which however 
we admit there is ample room for difference of opinion), and more 
than any of these, the two great reforms* which he instituted; 
first by his determined raid against incompetent Judges, 
which, while it improved the tone of the service generally, no 
doubt obtained for the author of the measure a good deal of 
very natural and unavoidable odium, and secondly bis substitution 
of the Judge as recorder of evidence in criminal cases in lieu of 
his amlah, by making English take the place of the vernacular 
record, and thereby reducing to a minimum the power and 
interference of the amlah ; these, and more specially, in our 
opinion, the last of these reforms, entitle Sir Cecil to a higher 
meed of praise than has generally been granted to him, and are 
by no means the least among the many active improvements 
which the' last 8 or 9 years have seen in our system of judicial 
administration. 

It i^ something also that Sir Cecil has given to Bengal a 
system of municipalities ; a scheme of little use perhaps at 
present, but which is the germ, that, properly developed, may 
grow into a wise and successful method of local self-govern- 
ment, the only method in our belief by which progress and 
independence can in any country be successfully fettered. His 
establishment too of a system of weekly reports on the native 
Press, by which, for the first time, not only the Governors but 
also the English Press and the English public are placed in a 
position to understand what the natives think and say of them. 
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is an immense gain and is based on the soundest appreciation of 
the value of the native Press. If dissatisfaction or even disloyalty 
is at workj it is infinitely better to let them have their say, 
and even to publish their say to all whom it may concern, 
than to try to suppress feelings which having vent are harmless, 
but which by suppression may become not only doubly bitter 
but on occasion also mischievous. 

There are many other points in Sir CeciPs career which 
we had wished to touch upon, and many of those on which 
we have touched we had wished to elucidate more fully. 
But time and space forbid : we can only add that, though fully 
aware how much more might have been done in vindicating 
Sir Cecil from many of the reproaches cast on him, enough 
has in our opinion been said to show that Sir CeciPs administra- 
tion has on the whole not been unworthy of the respect and 
gratitude, both of his countrymen and of the people over 
whom he ruled, and we feel that for one most grievous and fatal 
error of judgment, a career of 30 years of industry, usefulness, 
and ability, guided and guided successfully by a noble and 
philanthropic desire to promote the best interests of the 
country, should not be lost sight of and forgotten. We are 
^old that there will never again be a Civilian Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal. However this may be, we feel assured that 
Bengal will be administered by many Governors or Lieutenant- 
Governors, before it is ruled over by one , worthier than Sir 
Cecil Beadon. 



Art. VI . — Idylh from the Samkrit. By Ralph T. H. Griffiths 
M.A., Principal of the Sanskrit College^ Benares. 
London. 1866 . 

F is always pleasant to see a man faithful to his early love, 
and it is as rare as it is pleasant to witness such attachment 
maintained in the face of little apparent encouragement. 
The author of these specimens of Sanskrit poetry is not unknown. 
In his Birth of the War God, published some thirteen years 
ago, he established a reputation for taste and scholarship ; and 
we are glad to find that so long an interval has not only not 
diminished but ripened his powers in this direction, and that 
he has come forward again to give us the cream of his labours 
in the same field during a long residence in India. But 
we congratulate him especially, that he has not shrunk before 
the discouraging certainty that bis work, for many reasons, 
can never become popular. If a wide popularity were to be 
the test of the worth of a book, the merits of these translations* 
mjist be pronounced slight, for if ever a book had a hard battle 
to fight, it is this volume of Idylls. Every thing seems against 
it. At first sight the rich cloth binding, the bevelled edges and 
thick toned paper seem to place it in a class of books from which 
men instinctively shrink : we mean the endless Garlands from 
the Poets,” " Books of Gems,” and the like-*a growth due to the 
restlessness of book-makers and the exuberance of modern 
literature, and which is indeed rather a branch of fashionable 
upholstery than of literature. It is a fair flower in this garden 
of drawing-room volumes, " fjrail as the clouds, and in their 
colouring as gorgeous as the heavens.” But as the rough 
working man shrinks from contact with the broadcloth which 
seems to stamp its wearer as of a class with which he can 
have little sympathy, so does the literary working man shrink 
from books in such gorgeous apparel as this. 

Then it is a translation, and no translation is, as a rule, very 
popular. Even those which have made the most noise at their 
publication, such as Lord Derb/s " Homer,” are soon forgotten. 
They never can hold more than a secondary place m literature, 
and it is only a very wise man who can see the beauty of being 
second. At all events the charm of any translation is chiefly 
for those who know the original work well, and are able to 
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compare the two : to whom therefore there is a keen pleasui^ 
in seeing gracefully and faithfully rendered^ passages whicli 
they have themselves, with much toil and difficulty, forced 
to yield their secrets. But a translation which aspires to take 
the place of its original, — which is written, as these obviously 
are, chiefly for those who are and are likely to remain unac- 
quainted even with the language ojf the original, must have 
merits of its own of a very rare order, if it is to acquire any 
fame. Lastly it is from the Sanscrit, and it is only a very small 
class of English readers, (excluding oriental scholars, for whom 
it is specially not intended) who pretend to the faintest interest 
either in Sanskrit literature, or in the fragmentary history of 
the age from which it dates. The majority of readers have no 
association with the names of Rama and Sita or even of Vishnu 
and Siva, beyond perhaps some many-handed idol brought home 
by an Indian uncle, and regarded with scanty veneration in its 
new home. Others there are who confess to some far ofi* interest 
in the subject, but who, unable to enter heartily into it, do not 
care for such a mere taste of it as may be gathered from a work 
like this. The subject is a sea, an ocean ; a man is awe-struck at 
the sight of it. It is a black water that he cannot hope to navi- 
gate alone, and if ambition tempts him and be seeks a pilot, 
the pilot’s pictures of the sea are often more terrific than the 
reality. Take such a book as Professor Wilson’s Religioivof 
the Hindus,” for instance. The first glance is enough to drive 
a casual reader to despair. To lake a passage at hazard, in 
the introduction we read, The Saura sect was continued 
under the auspices of Div|tukara Brahmachari, and the Shkta 
“ under those of the Sannyasi Tripurakumhra : the Ganapatya 
were allowed to remain under the presidence of Girijaputra, 
and from such persons as had not adopted either of the preced- 
“ iug systems, Batukanath, the Professor of the Kapalika or 
Bhairava worship, was permitted to attract followers : all these 
teachers were converts and disciples of Sankara, and returned 
to bis superintending guidance, when they had effected the 
** object of their missions.” In all humility we ask what interest 
can any human being find in such a study? With profound 
veneration for the learned author, we submit that all that is 
human, vital, seems to be eliminated ; all that is lifeless carcase, 
dissect^ and analysed. 

We hope ^ to shew, in the course of the following pages, that 
among other valuable results of a work like that now before 
us, it offers to the enquirer an opportunity of a pleasure trip 
as it were, into this sea, so vast, so mysterious, and on that 
account so fasjcinating. This is just one of those cases which 
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illustrate the falseness of the proverb that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing. We hope not only to rescue this work 
fiom the catalogue of ornamental selections/^ but to shew 
that, like the beautiful Golden Treasury Series, it has a very high 
value of its own, and moreover that it is from the hand of a 
man conspicuously qualified for the task^ 

Urged no doubt at first by pure love of the work, the translator's 
o1)joct is nevertheless a high one. Everything points to the con- 
clusion that he has laboured less for the student and the oriental 
scholar than for the general English public, ignorant of the 
Sanskrit language, and without personal experience of oriental 
life. The translations are many of them professedly free^^ and 
condensed,” so as to Qonvey rather the spirit than the literal 
rendering of the poem. They are throughout thrown into 
rhyme — a more than questionable step if they were intended for 
the critical student — a step which must always fatally hamper 
a translator, but adopted with obviously sound judgment in the 
present instance. For, as we learn incidentally from a note, 
the aim is to offer to the public in an English dress some 
of the most characteristic beauties of eastern classic litera- 
ture. It is to transcribe these for the benefit of men wlio have 
neither time nor opportunity to study them in their original 
form, who would indeed as soon think of studying the arrow- 
headed inscriptions of Babylon, yet who are grateful enough for 
the light thrown on an obscure subject, and gladly follow so well 
qualified a guide. The object of the translator is further, as we 
take it, to assert the dignity of the race to whom he has devoted 
his life ; indirectly to remind a larger and less discerning 
class of the English public of the deep veneration due to the 
people we are called upon to govern and educate— a veneration 
springing from the same source as that we feel for modern 
Greece and modern Italy, namely from the remembrance of 
early greatness. Mr. Griffith views the modern Hindu as 
Mr. Gladstone does the modern Greek, He would remind us 
that we have here something more than mild and pitiable 
races, whose literature is but a feeble imitation of our own, and 
who may thank Heaven for the civilization hurried upon them 
by railways and telegraphs — a civilization which must wear to 
them the same air of insolent self assertion which that of 
America does to the old world of Europe, and which is only made 
the more repulsive by the consciousness that it must prevail. 
He would recall the truth, too little remembered, that our 
civilization and our literatui’e are things of to-day when com- 
pared with the Homeric antiquity of those of our Eastern 
subjects. 
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Apart^ therefore, from their merits, by no means slight, as 
efforts of scholarship, these translations are valuable in so far 
as we may from them gain some insight into the modes of 
thought and the every-day life of a world, which dates back be- 
yond the most ancient history. We are full of wonder as we read 
the books* of Moses, and trace his vivid pictures of patri- 
archal life ; as we hear the very words of Abraham, the laughter 
of Sarah, and the sighs of Rebecca uttered four thousand years 
ago ; but in Sanskrit poetry we have pictures more vivid still of 
an age little less modern than that of Moses. It has been well 
pointed out by an able writer, that poetry is in this way the 
truest and most living history : that it is just from incidental 
touches in a national poetry of this kind — touches of which the 
poets were themselves hardly conscious, but casually revealing 
phases of thought and life, — ^that we are enabled to call up before 
us the life of the men and women for whom the poems were 
written and sung, and to picture to ourselves the scenes among 
which they lived : that we are able to detect the luxuriant forms 
and rich colouring of what Victor Hugo has called the foliage of 
great events. Such poems are a rich tapestry-work, where every 
kind of figure is fantastically interwoven, retaining its brilliant 
^colours undimmed by time, and requiring only a careful hand to 
trace the meaning of each picture. We discern the never-chang- 
ing features of humanity, and how they were acted upon by con- 
ditions of life so different to our own. We see the same classes 
of rich and poor, good and bad, moving through life as we see 
them at this day, with tha same passions as ourselves, and 
influenced by all the same littlenesses that still, as then, make 
up life. Here are our fellow men, actuated by the same 
fears and doubts as to the future, the same faith in God, 
the same hopes of heaven. We see the working of the same 
eternal laws of right and wrong, and in the wonderful civiliza- 
tion of the period from which these poems date, a code of 
ethics almost as perfect as that of Christianity : for if the 
mythologies of India are of all the most fanciful and prepos- 
terous, the perfection of the Hindu moral system must- startle 
many a Christian when first made acquainted with it, by the 
marvellous unity of its main precepts with those of our own faith. 

Here therefore, as we apprehend, lies the great interest of 
Sanskrit poetry, that it offers an unconscious reflection of the 
outward lif; and the tone of thought of the men for whom 
the poets wrote. To many there seems to be an attraction 
in the tracing to their sources elaborate myths and the worship 
of many divinities, but to ourselves this has always rather 
destroyed thap added to the pleasure derived from the study 
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of early history. We care not to know that Agni was the 
fire^ and Indra nothing bat the vault of heaven ; we prefer 
the pare mythical form with all its attractions. A deep interest^ 
however^ must always attach to an investigation of the feelings 
and life of men in an early age of the world^s history, and 
here, we think, is the chief value of the work we are discussing : 
that it sets forth, in a form rendered attractive by the graces 
of a refined scholarship, a copy of the original reflection of 
that life ; and serves to whet the appetite of the lover not 
only of poetry, but of history, and invite him to a deeper 
draught from the pure well from which it is drawn. We may 
gather hence some notion of the light in which questions of 
religion and philosophy, of Government and of social life were 
regarded. We are enabled to watch these pre-historic men in 
their daily intercourse, in their houses, in their travels, in their 
wars : to trace the relative position accorded to the sexes, and the 
value attached to morality. We see them as subjects under kings 
and an elaborate and marvellously perfect code of laws — we see 
them as painters and sculptors — we may detect their very dress. 
And more clearly than all, we discover the true spirit of poetry in 
an appreciation of natural scenery as delicate and sensitive 
as that of Wordsworth, and in these translations often clothed 
in language as musical as that of Shelley. ^ 

^ And here we have a word to say of the translator himself. 
It has been said that no man can pass the best years of his 
life in India without becoming at heart either a Hindu or 
a Mahomedan. We do not for a moment mean to say that 
Mr. Griffith has dome either : but undoubtedly he is a rare 
instance of a thorough English scholar who from a concurrence 
of circumstances has, more than most of his x^ountrylnen, become 
naturalized in his adopted country. He is one of very few who, 
being thoroughly acclimatised, and having few ties binding them 
to England, have ceased to livp that divided life which cramps the 
energies of so many in this country ; and thud he has been enabled 
to throw himself into the spirit of .Hindu life and Hindu litera- 
ture. .One of the most patient and earnest, and yet most 
modest of oriental scholars, a man of veiy refined taste, he 
has brought to his researches the culture of an Oxford man, 
the delicate sensibility of an elegant scholar, and an admirable 
power of " fitting aptest words to things.” Placed too in a 
position peculiarly adapted to the bent of his mind, in the 
holiest of Hindu cities, it is no wonder that its1;raditions and 
its faith have laid hold upon a mind at once pliant and critical, 
and that our translator has become fascinated by the beauties 
and imbued with the spirit of the Hindu lore ^in which it is 
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his delight to revel^ to borrow a simile frequent in these pages^ 
" like tlxe wild bee in the lotus flowers.” Men in such a posi- 
tion of intimate connection with both the native and the English 
population exert an influence for good or evil whose extent 
cannot be exaggerated ; and if endued with the devoted spirit 
here displayed^ must form a link between the eastern and 
western minds which cannot but be of the last importance. 
They are as it were the hyphen which connects the two halves 
of the significant name Indo-European. 

Of the primary merits of these Idylls, as translations, we 
do not profess to speak. There are few, however, we imagine, 
competent to sit in judgment on Mr. Griffith's attainments as a 
Sanskrit scholar. We approach his work from the point of 
view of the general English reader, for whom it is specially 
intended, and we think that a fair criticism will shew that, 
apart from the incidental, historical value to which we have 
alluded, it does attain in many instances the high position to 
which it aspires : that the poems are not only readable as 
translations, but have much of the attraction of original and 
scholarly compositions*. To read one of them is to live again 
in our early golden dreams of the fascination of all that is 
oriental, stripped of the shabbincss which after years teach us 
to associate with that idea. There is 

A scent of eastern sandalwood, 

A gleam of gold. 

Both the subjects themselves and their whole treatment, the 
religious colouring, the relation of the sexes, the Homeric 
weeping of heroes, finally the peculiar imagery borrowed from 
external nathre, so foreign to western thought, so piquant fioin 
its very strangeness, and yet at once recognized as so tiuly 
characteristic, all combine to throw a great charm over these 
graceful Idylls. They are, in thejr way, like the well-known 
sketches by " George Eliot” of phases of life seldom seen or 
studied, yet the accuracy and truthfulness of which everybody 
intuitively recognizes. How sincerely .the translator has 
identified himself with his subject — how completely he sees 
with the eyes and feels with the hearts of his characters is 
seen in many ways, and notably in his reverent adaptation 
to the Hindu theology of names and titles so hallowed by 
custom and association as " the Saviour,” the Scriptures,” 
" Holy Writ^' and the like. 

But it is time we should allow him to speak for himself 
We will ask the reader to follow us rapidly through the four 
pieces which form the body of the work, and will then endea- 
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vour to put together into one or two defined pictures^ some of 
the rich materials here presented to us piecemeah 
Each of the Idylls is a fragment, more or less perfect in itself, 
from one or other of the great Sanskrit epics. The majority 
are taken from the Raghuvansa, the work of Kalidasa, who has 
hitherto been Mr. Griffith's favorite ; though we rejoice that he 
promises us a complete translation of the Ramayana, the most 
venerable of all, from which is taken the exquisite Idyll of 
Sita” in this volume. The first and fourth pieces, entitled 
Aja” and Dilipa” are the most thoroughly characteristic and 
Hindu in style and subject, while the remaining two, Sita" 
and Savitri,” appealing more to universal sympathies, are, we 
think, the most attractive, and the most feelingly handled. 

The first of the four contains the tale of how the Prince Aja, 
son and heir of Raghu, wins, loses and finds again in heaven 
his beautiful bride and queen. As the curtain rises, Aja lies 
asleep, dreaming into his wedding morn,^^ and a chorus of 
minstrels calls upon him to awake and take his place in the 
ranks of the suitors from among whom a royal maiden is 
coming to choose a husband. The scenes wliich follow, how 
at sight of Aja his rivals lose all heart — liow he is chosen by 
the fair princess, way-laid by the disappointed suitors, and afte^ 
a bloody battle returns in triumph with his bride, 

• Tho dust of battle hangiag on her hair, 

and takes the burden of State affairs from off his father^s 
shoulders — how his queen proves to have been in truth an 
angel, banished for a time to earth, and after bearing him a 
son, is recalled, to his infinite despair — and how he never 
ceases to pine for her till he rejoins her in ' Paradise is told in 
language and imagery both tasteful and characteristic. 

The first scene in which the suitors are seated each on his 
throne, decked in all ie hopes to prove most attractive to the 
maiden^s eye, recalls with strange vividness a spectacle con- 
nected with very foreign associations. We apologize to Mr. 
Griffitli for the profanity of the comparison, but it is irresistible. 
It is the cotillon” of a modern ball-room, in that figure where 
the lady sits, mirror in hand, while suitors are led up one by 
one, the face of each beaming with its most alluring smile, 
or clouded as he sinks to the ranks of the rejected. Of course 
the charm of the modern dance consists in this ori<y;ital feature of 
the choice resting with the lady. But the princess advances, and 
each suitor has his stratagem to attract her eye. There is a 
touch of genuine nature in the maidenly grace with which 
she passes from one to another. Her wreath slips from 
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her foreheadj and as she turns to set it right, she passes 
on to a second suitor. In the description of this warrior 
occurs a striking simile, powerfully rendered : 

In battle with his foes the conqueror threw 
' On their wives* breasts a necklace, strange and new, 

When the big tear-drops on their bosoms hung, 

A row of pearls most lovely, but unstrung. 

But another and another is passed by : no appeal to valour 
or beauty or wealth, no pictures of palace gardens arrest the 
maideUj for 

woman's fanc^ man nor God can tell — 

till her eye meets that of Aja, beaming with hope and fear. 
Then at last her heart is taken captive. Born of ancestors whom 
the very winds of heaven obeyed, conspicuous for beauty, for 
valour and goodness, to wed him will be to marry the gold and 
the gem. Trembling with love and modesty, she throws her 
wreath of flowers over the neck of her chosen, and ^ 

So sweet those flowers upon his shoulders hung. 

He thought the princess in her love had flung 
Her twiniug arms around him. 

Nothing can be prettier than this. 

The bridal procession follows, the marriage and the relucta.nt 
homage of the disappointed, and there is a very life-like picture 
of the eagerness of the ladies to see Aja, racing to the windows 
for a view of the procession, their neglige attire adding to their 
charms. One has her long hair floating down her back, another 
has one eye or one foot dyed, and another her dress half-open. 
The prize however is not safe yet, and the wedding tour is enli- 
vened by a fierce battle. The jealous rivals waylay the prince. 
Elephants, chariots and mailed warriors mingle in confusion, 
and the horrid details are drawn with Homeric minuteness : 

A prowling wolf that severed arm has spied 
And Bwifl: with hunger to the feast has hied ; 

A golden bracelet round the arm is hung, 

Against the clasp ho wounds his foaming tongue : 

Turns with an angry howl of pain away, 

And to those vultures leaves the mangled prey. 

But Aja, like Arthur at Mount Badon, is armed with a 
magic weapon, and his enemies are paralysed before him. His 
happy reign is then described, first as Regent, while his father, 
like all the good, withdraws to end his days in communion 
with God. And here occurs a series of couplets which space 
will not allow us to quote, intensely Hindu in character. 
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describing the harmonious yet opposite lives of the hermit 
father and his royal son : till deaths long prated for, releases 
the aged -Baghu. Quickly upon this follows a blow from 
which Aja never recovers. The scene changes and we are 
for a moment translated to the Hindu Olympus. Narad^ 
the heavenly minstrel, flying to the Court of Siva, lets fall 
from his lyre a chaplet of celestial flowers, which lights updn 
the lady’s breast. This is her signal, like the tokens in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, and she yields her life in obedience to 
a long foretold decree. The tenderness of the lover’s lamenta- 
tion is very beautiful : how pathetic is his complaint, 

Si^B of thy charms will meet me : thou hast taught 
Koils thy voice of music : swans have caught 
• That step that love made languid : startled roes 

Have learnt thy winning glance : the creeper throws 
Her amorous arms, when shaken by the breeze, 

As thou didst, dearest— 

No counsel of sages can reach the heart of the bereaved. For 
eight years he mourns his love — his only joy to recall some grace 
of hers, his only care to educate her child : till, released at last, 
he meets his love again in the new beauty of immortality. 

To Sita,” the second and shortest of the four, we award the 
palm both for pathos and execution. Less full of what is purelj^ 
omental, it is the one least open to criticism. To quote from it 
would be to spoil it ; but it should be read first by anybody 
who wishes for a specimen at once of scholarly taste and of a 
most touching love-poem. Breathing as it does the purest 
devotion of a woman’s love, it might have been entitled 
the Triumph of Love” ; as ** Savitri, ” the poem which 
follows, might be called the Triumph of Prayer.” The 
romantic stories of Rama, the incarnate god, and his 
loving wife Sita, are a favorite theme with all Hindus, and no 
more beautiful theme for poet or painter can be imagined. 
Rama has been sentenced by his father Lasaratha, king of 
Oudh, to exile for a term of years ; and this Idyll consists 
of a dialogue between him and his devoted Sita, who vows 
that she will follow him to exile, death or hell ; while the 
husband, to try her, paints the horrors of the jungle, and 
declares it her duty to leave him to face them alone. True 
to nature, the poet makes the wife prevail, but not till she 
has braved even the threat that her husband’s love may cool 
when hardship has robbed her of her beauty. ^ Her purely 
feminine pleading might have served Shakspeare as the ground- 
work of the scene between Arthur and Hubert in King John. 
Rama has no answer, and conscious of triumph she bursts 
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forth again^ passing from entreaty to taunts ; bidding the lover 
remember his vows, and the soldier the cowardice of deserting 
the post he has sworn to defend ; and ends with a vow to 
drink poison before his eyes if he rejects her prayer. Her 
passionate appeal prevails^ and with floods of tears^ and vows 
of eternal love Bama promises never to part from her. 

This little poem is one that appeals to every heart with as 
tender a force now as when it was first sung three thousand 
years ago ; and to none does it appeal more powerfully than 
to many who have chosen the voluntary exile of an Indian 
life^ who for its sake may have had to part from wife and 
childj or to see one or other sink under the hardships due 
to their devotion to him. Modern life is generally thought 
to be hopelessly prosaic : modern manners and modern 
costume seem — spite of the sensation novels — ^incompatible with 
romance. But prose and poetry, like the tragic and the comic, 
lie ever close together, and there is many a man whose life 
seems prosaic enough to himself, who takes a passage by the 
unromantic P. & O.,” leaving wife or child under a motheisijisin- 
law^s somewhat prosaic guardianship, who as he reads will 
feel a very tender chord of his heart touched, and will enter 
more fully than he may care to confess into the pathos of this 
ancient love-song. 

The story of " Savitri is an illustration of a familiar pheno- 
menon in spiritual life. It finds its most striking parallel in 
Hebrew story, but has an echo also in the religious mind of 
every age of history, and might have been prefaced by the 
words of St. James, “ the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 

man availeth much.” It describes the wrestling of the human 
spirit in prayer with God. It matters not to us that the God 
is one of a vast pantheon^ In every system of polytheism 
there are traces of a consciousness that all are but persons of 
one godhead, and the object of prayer is after all the same 
eternal spirit in whom we all believe. The phenomenon therefore 
is the same, and while thoroughly Hindu in character, it recalls 
some of the most striking of Hebrew traditions. It is the 
triumph of the will of a good man even over the decrees of 
fate. ' Tell me thy name”,— I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me” — this is the burden of the wrestler^s cry here 
as in Genesis. The importunate return too, that will not be 
denied, recalls other familiar scenes. “ Oh let not the Lord 
be angry, ” *'she seems to say, " and I will speak but 
this once;” and like her sister of Tyre centuries after, 
she retorts with invincible faith to each repelling answer of 
the God. 
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There are features in the characters and their position in 
this poem which also bring back memories of Sophocles. 
Savitri^ the heroine^ is^ like Antigone^ the beautiful daughter of 
an oldj blind and exiled king^ and^ like Antigone^ she displays a 
character marked by the most heroic courage and the most de- 
voted love. She goes forth^ like the bride of Aja^ to choose for 
herself a husband^ and the story turns upon the ill-i'ortune of her 
choice. At the name of Satyavan, the prophet Narad, seated in 
converse with her father, foretells grief and woe, for Sutyavan is 
destined to an early death. The father bids her choose again, but 

■ — ■ the maid’s love is given once for all. 

Whether his days be many or be few, 

. My heart has chosen and my luve is true. 

A model of gentleness and goodness, she is proud in her 
hiisband^s love, and follows him, like Sita, to the forest, on the 
day of his death. 

Then follows the pith of the story. The prince is struck 
down in a fit, and while she holds him in her arms, a fearful 
shape appears, Yama the god of death, a noose in his hand to 
bind the sleeper’s soul and bear it away. He announces that 
her husband’s hour is come, and binding the soul with his cord,^ 
bears it away, as we see souls depicted in mediaeval sculptures. 
The body is left lifeless on the ground, and Savitri follows the 
god, as a dumb animal does a man who carries away her young, 
pleading as she goes her own pure life and hatred of sin. 
Again and again she is repelled : again and again she returns, 
at each plea so charming the god by her wisdom and faith, that 
he yields boon after boon ; to her fatiier, restoration of sight and 
throne : for herself, to bear to her ^rd a long line of succes- 
sors ; till finally, vanquished by her importunity, he ofiers 
any boon she asks. And so she wins back her own Satyavan 
to life. Then follows an exquisite picture, worthy to find a 
great artist’s canvass, of the gentle wife leading the once 
strong man, carrying on her head his basket of wild fruits, 
and his hatchet hanging at her dainty waist : while he bends 
on her a look of helpless love and gratitude. Thus the prayer 
of the good has prevailed. The king is brought back, like 
David by his people. Subjects, friends and wealth return to 
him as to Job; his brave son-in-law shares his throne, and 
the gentle Savitri is blessed with many sons to^hand down 
her story and her father’s fame. 

In the Idyll of “ Dilipa ” we have a very natural and 
picturesque treatment of the Hindu veneration of the cow. 
Dilipa is a kind of Hindu Solomon, uniting th6 consummate 
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statesman with the saint. He is king of all the earth, which 
is happy under his rule: and he is rich in every blessing 
life can give, except one. He is childless* Regarding this 
as the chastisement of Heaven, he prays to God, the great 
Creator, and with his queen and a slender following, goes to 
consult an old prophet, Yasislita. To him he lays bare his 
grief^ and, like Galahad, is not ashamed to avow his own virtue. 
Pore is my spul through sacrifice and prayer, 
and to demand the reason of this visitation. The prophet 
reveals the cause : it is on account of a slight once offered to 
Surabhi, the holy cow, " giver of all good things” : and he points 
out a mode of expiation. This is to pay all honour for a time to 
Nandini, Surabhi’s daughter : and for this service he promises the 
somewhat doubtful blessing that among fathers none shall 
equal ” the king. 

Then comes the humiliation and temptation of Dilipa. He 
humbles himself to be the slave of the holy beast : feeds her 
and fondles her, and follows her to the forest — the queen too 
attending for a time, and decking the cow with flowers. The 
beauty and dignity of humility are here admirably drawn. 
In all his lowliness, Dilipa is a king still, and even the wild 
dihings of the forest, birds and beasts and flowers, recognize his 
royalty. At night he still watches by the cow, as by some 
helpless child, placing lamp and food beside her, and oniy 
sleeping when she sleeps. Thus pass thrice seven long days,” 
when the day of temptation arrives. In a cave of the 
Himalaya, the holy beast is seized by a lion. Quick to avenge 
her, the king takes an arrow, and 

—his bright nails shed 
0*er its white feathers gleams of rosy red. 

But his hand is stayed ; the monster^s mouth opens, 
and he declares himself the servant of Siva, placed there to 
guard a sacred tree and devour all who venture near. He 
claims Nandini as his lawful prey, and like the Lying Hebrew 
prophet, tells the king that he too is a servant of the most 
high God, and that therefore he need feel no shame in yielding 
his charge to the irresistible power of the Almighty. Dilipa 
however stands this test, and bowing to the might of Siva, 
only prays that his own life may be sacrificed as a ransom 
for the cow. The lion, a very Satan, replies by an appeal 
to his noblest' feelings : 

— while thy death, oh king ! 

To this one cow a longer life will bring, 

Blest by thy reign a thousand homes would he, 

Foi all thy peo]^e look to only thee. 
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Bafc even this does not shake his firm resolve to save his 
charge or die in her stead. He bows his head to receive the 
lion's spring, but instead of the monster's claws 

ihete came a rain of flowers 
Poured down upon him by the Heavenly powers. 

And instead of his roar, a -sweet voice from the cow her- 
self, bidding him rise and choose for his reward the desire of 
his heart. 

The longed for son is promised: king and queen return, 
to the joy of their people, who look with reverence on the 
king, pale and worn with penance, like the moon returning 
faint and feeble to the sky. The birth of the infant is then 
described, accompanied by all the wonders that attend a 
heaven-born child : and if anything could point strongly to 
the suspicion of interpolations from the gospel history, it is 
this description : 

High in the heavens five brilliant planets shone. 

Blessing the child they looked so kindly on. 

There was a glory round the infant’s head, 

That poured strange lustre o’er his mother’s bed. 

While in the skies the gods the rapture share, 

And the glad music sounds in concert there. 

The poem closes with a sketch of the child's training, till 
he shares and tlien succeeds to his father's throne. 

Such in substance are the four principal Idylls. Let us now 
take the volume as a whole, and try to trace in outline some 
of the figures here mingled together in- such brilliant and 
picturesque confusion. Let us follow some of the indications 
offered, without design, and on that account the more striking, 
of the life and the thoughts qf this primeval civilization, exist- 
ing in such wonderful completeness in the far east, while as 
yet the west was in comparative night, and there was almost 
no intercourse between the two. And here obviously, supreme 
importance attaches to accuracy in fixing the dates of the 
poems upon which we draw for our material. Unfortunately 
this is at once the most important and the weakest point of our 
position. To assign precise dates to the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata is impossible ; and even the approximate dates hitherto 
agreed upon are now called in question. On the on^hand we have 
the judgment of the majority of oriental scholars, assigning as 
the probable date of these poems, the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries before Christ, and pronouncing them epics worthy to 
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rank side by side with the Iliad and Odyssey : on the other 
sre ranged certain modern sceptics^ who^ as we take it, having 
n point to prove, and unwiUing to allow to the forefathers of 
the degenerate races of modern India, the credit of a divine 
morality, would degrade to a level below mediocrity these works 
hitherto honored as almost inspired, by insisting that all in 
them that is beautiful and divine, alike in incident and senti- 
ment, is due to interpolations as late as the eighth century of 
our era, and to the inweaving with Hindu legend the simple 
story and sublime teaching of Christ. As if priestly interpola- 
tors could at will assume the inspiration of poets ! Incident and 
sentiment might possibly be plagiarized, but if these poems are 
entitled to the place hitherto unanimously assigned them, then 
they have achieved it by the power of no poetic inspiration," but 
by the narrowest spirit of religious sectarianism ! And when did 
such poetry ever spring from such a source ? But it is not for us 
to enter upon so wide a field of discussion : for our purpose 
there is certainty enough. There can be no doubt that the 
Vedas, the ultimate source of the whole Hindu religion, 
date as far back as the thirteenth century B. C. It is in- 
disputable that the Institutes of Manu, the Hindu law-giver, 
were written before the invasion of Alexander, that is, the 
fourth century before Christ : and there can be as little 
question that the whole life depicted in these podms is the 
life of an age earlier still, an age compared with which the 
Homeric age is modern. Bemcmbering this we shall find 
matter enough for wonder, even in such a cursory glauce as 
we are here able to take of so profound and inexhaustible 
a subject. 

Let us glance then first at the state of religion and 
morality as indicated in these translations. If the morality 
of the Mahomedan is undoubtedly but a reflection of the 
bright light of Christianity, no such explanation is possible 
of the origin of the Hindu moral code, marvellously perfect as it 
is, any more than of the pure morality which breathes through 
such a poem as the book of Job. There is in fact, we believe, 
but one explanation, namely that the same eternal Spirit which 
now works in Christianity has inspired from the beginning all 
who have been willing to receive him : and there are many 
indications that these Christians before Christ ” recognized 
the truth th^t forms were transient, but the great laws of 
morality eternal. “ The Almighty will not ask said the 
founder of the Sikh sect of Hindus, " to what tribe or 
persuasion a man belongs ; he will only ask what he has done.^^ 
Take the conception of God illustrated in this volume— for 
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spite of many names and many forms^ we maintain that at 
heart Hindus, Greeks and flomans alike, believed in and wor- 
shipped the one great God. As here depicted, be is a spirit 
who dwells in the high and holy place, with him also that 
is of an humble and contrite spirit : in the “ Address tO 
Vishnu ” we have it almost in the words of the Jewish prophet ; 

' Though far away, thou dwellest in each heart. 

And again. 

Oh light, that dwcllest in the humble breast. 

He is one though wearing many forms, incomprehensible, 
omniscient, the maker of all things, and to all who trust in him 
he is the way to everlasting life. He is " full of compas- 
sion*,^^ able to save in distress the people he has made, and 
for the world's good" his mighty deeds were done. To con- 
template him is to become pure ; to serve him truly" has 
unspeakable rewards. But what kind of god is here ? This is 
no Jupiter, no dreadful Ihunderer, inspiring only awe and fear, 
but a father and a friend, with love and sympathy for all his 
creatures, hating nothing that he has made. Here we trace 
the sense of man's individual responsibility to God and 
personal communion with him, the sense of sin too, and o£ 
holiness, — conceptions which the Greeks never knew. This 
gdd is also a jealous god, and in this feature we recognize 
the well-known Greek feeling, so natural to man, of excessive 
happiness exciting envy in the heart of God. In the 
Flying Car " we have described a saint whose consummate 
happiness on earth 

Filled Indra’s jealous breast with doubt and fear. 

So Sita in her exile blames Nemesis as the cause of her ill- fate : 

Thou leftest Fortune, by thy side who stood. 

To roam with Sita through the dreary wood : 

And the proud Queen has laboured to destroy, 

In jealous rage, her happier rival's joy. 

« 

Here is the moral of the story of Croesus, that there may be a 
happiness on earth, which even the " seraphs of heaven covet 
Again there is a parallel to the legend of Tithonus in that 
of the demon Ravan, who won from Brahma the boon that 
no god should slay him, but forgot" to guard himself against 
the hand of man. The world-old belief in omens lias its place 
also : Sita forebodes her exile. 

Her right eye throbbed, ill-omened sign, to tell 

The endless loss of him she loved so well. 
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Then if we turn to the views implied regarding the ever 
unsolved mystery that shrouds the farther side of the grave, 
we are still more struck by the belief indicated. The translator 
in a note to his War Ood^' tells us that the highest heaven of 
the Hindu is absorption into Ood^ the second a Mahomedan 
paradise. We venture to think that the paradise is more 
Christian than Mahomedan. But at all events it is startling 
enough to discover^ what we cannot but believe^ that these 
early Hindus were in possession of the intoxicating hope of 
immortality at a time when the worshippers of Jehovah^ the 
chosen people^ had no thought of such an inheritance. Nor 
was theirs any shadowy Greek^lysium^ where pale phantoms 
flitted among beds of asphodeli envying the meanest of men on 
earth ; but a Heaven where the lover met his earthly love again, 
no shadow of her former self but/^ more lovely far than ever.” 
How different is the conception of Aja longing for death that 
he might rejoin his love in heaven, to the sentiment, familiar to 
all readers of Homer, expressed by the shade of Elpenor to 
Ulysses, that he would rather be the veriest slave on earth 
than king of all the dead ! Sita^s only comfort in her cruel 
exile is the thought that the life that is to come” will restore 
her love to her for ever. And this is a heaven too that depends 
on the good or evil done here on earth : 

——in the world to come, our bliss • 

Springs from our penance and good works in this. 

What then, we go on to ask, are these good works ? What 
was the ideal life of a good man ? Truly if it were possible to 
believe that the Gospel had given a tinge to the Mahabharaia 
we must have thought that we heard here the echo of the 
voice of Christ : 

The best religion is to injure nought 

That lives on earth, in dead or word or thought : 

This is relimon, and the ^ood will shew 
Mercy and kiudness to his bitter foe. 

Self-sacrifice, the essential principle of Christianity, is the 
prominent feature here. Self-denial, obedience to parents, read- 
ing the Scriptures, attention to ordinances, all are inculcated. 
The heroes of old gathered wealth like the sun, to bestow 
it again on others. Dilipa was formed 

^To find his own in others’ happiness. 

and it is obedience to parents, ^'the paramount of duties,^^ which 
sends Bama an exile to the woods. There is tolerance too for many 
creeds ; there are many ways leading tp bliss, but all unite in 
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God,— a wider liberality this than that which hold^ accursed all 
who presume to say that every man shall be saved by the law or 
sect which he professeth I Such is the high tone of the morality 
laid down in Manuks Institutes, and what have we in all this but 
something very near akin to the divine teaching of Christianity 
almost in the words of Christ ? Who cares whether it comes 
from the lips of a mythical Manu or of a divine ^Christ ? It is 
the same utterance of the same spirit, then as now recognized 
as unchangeable truth : and it is this pure and simple morality 
which we find colouring the whole of these beautiful samples 
of Sanskrit epic poetry. We do not hesitate to affirm that 
our Church migrht have drawn *from Sanskrit literature her 
formulas of a man^s duty to God and to his neighbour. And 
surely this does not render them less but rather more venerable. 
Like the precepts of Socrates, these are now stamped with the 
signature of Christ, but they were no more new to the world 
than God was, when Christ preached them, a truth which he 
himself continually proclaimed. 

We pass on to the every-day social life of the men described 
in these pages. In the piece called " the Deserted City^^ we catch 
a glimpse of them in their homes. Before Pompeii was, the 
deserted city of Ayodhya was painted in immortal verse, in 
lament like a lament for Capernaum, a city chosen once to be the 
home of a God, now empty and desolate as a forsaken nest. The 
towers are fallen and creepers cover the marble ruins. Arch and 
dome are there, and within the floors are of marble and the walls 
frescoed with life-like scenes. Banged in marble halls are 
statues of marble, tinted like life, as were those of Greece. 
There are shady gardens with beds of gaudy flowers, and pea- 
cocks stalking among them. In the gardens and in the 
streets are women, not yet immured from the light of day, but 
making music with their ever-tinkling zones— their dyed feet 
staining the marble floors. •Elsewhere we have a wedding, 
With banners overhead and flowers strewn under foot; and 
the funeral pile and burning of' the dead: and in Kalidasa 
we havfe the Suttee”, when Beti vows she will die on her hus- 
band’s pyre, and find it softer than a bed of fldwers. The gay 
bazaar is painted, the boats on the river, and the public gardens 
“ filled with glad citizens.” Girls are bathing in the river, 
laughing and throwing water over each other. Lovers are 
playing like kittens, then as now : • 

Then would I pluck a floweret from my tress 

And heat thee till I forced thee to confess : 

While in my play the fidling leaves would cover 

The eyes, the bright eyes, of my captive lover. 
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and in the moonlight^ maidens are walking together^ telling 
each other the stories of their loves. We have “ hermit maidens’^ 
too^ whose life is passed in comforting the mourners^ tending 
their flowers and feeding the birds. The sportsman is here^ the 
mighty hunter with his trained elephants ; and we have a vivid 
picture of war and all its horrors. There are cavalry and infan- 
try and scythed chariots and war-elephants ; — and the war-cry, 
scarcely heard above the din of battle. There are archers, 

And every arrow bore inscribed a name 

To tell the wounded chief his foemau’s fame. 

The banners are inwoven with devices of animals, and in 
the sharp quoit-like rings we recognize weapons charac- 
teristic even at this day. The battle itself is described, 
and deeds of chivalry— the brave man sparing his fallen enemy 
and bidding him breathe and rest — and the horrors of the field 
when all is over and death holds high festival. The time of 
peace is pictured also no less clearly. As subjects under law we 
see men submissive to taxation, which is compared to the sun 
which drinks the lakes 

But gives ten thousand-fold the wealth he takes. 

*^King Dilipa is the author of vast works of irrigation, and in 
his realm theft is only a name. He is the founder and cherisber 
of cities and villages, and is accessible to his humblest subjects. 
What can be more natural than the cogdescension with which, as 
he drives through the country with his queen, he questions the 
country people as to the names of their plants and trees? In 
the fashion of dress wo recognize features still unchanged, — the 
painted eyes and feet — flowers in the hair — the arms weighed 
d<»wn with bracelets — necklaces of pearl — and gems on the fingers. 

This brings us to remark upon the social position accorded to 
women in this primitive age of tlia eastern world ; and we are 
bound to confess that, judged by a modern and Christian 
standai-d, here is the great blot upon Hindu morality ; a blot, as we 
believe, dark enough, and of an influence wide and < subtle 
enough, to account, when taken in connection with the after flood 
of Mahomedanism, for the present state of the Hindu mind, 
degraded and priest-ridden in spite of an inheritance from a far 
antiquity of the noblest system of morals. We see indeed 
women still free, not buried with a cruel Mahomedan 
jealousy; buE* we also see the insurmountable obstacle to all 
ennobling influences, in the open recognition by the highest 
authority of a system of concubinage. We have drawn the 
impossible picture of the husband with his one wife, his com- 
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panion and the sharer of all his Fortunes^ and at the same time 
with his harem in the back-ground. Of the faultless Dilipa 
it is said without thought of apology^ in speaking of his queeuj 

And if his love was shared by girls besides^ 

She and dear fortune were his only brides. 

Yet in another place the same king and queen are declared^ 

True as the love-birds, in whose faithful breast 
Save of their partner not a thought can rest. 

So again the devoted love of Aja and Rama for their wives 
is m^e compatible with the same debased view of the majority of 
the sex. Marriage is indeed a religious ceremony, honored by 
rites and sacrifices, and vve have a marriage scene which in all its 
principal features, in all that is poetical, that is, all that is 
essentially human about it, might pass for a description of 
the wedding of a Christian princess, but how different a view 
is taken of the bond I What faithfulness can we call that which 
is thought compatible with the transient amours of many 
mistresses ? In these poems there recurs continually the purely 
oriental trait of the choice in marriage resting with the woman, 
as in the stories of Aja and Savitri ; but we should have 
thought it small recommendation of one of the rival suitorif 
tq, tell the maiden of his moonlight rambles with “ his loves.” 

Let us notice however the significant fact that there are traces of 
a nobler and more reverent view of woman^s position ; and that 
these are found in the omer period of the Mahabharata ; while 
the opposite and degrading view belongs chiefly if not entirely 
to the later poetry of Kalidasa. It is in his Raghuvansa that we 
have the voluptuous Sultan with his hundred fair ones ''all his 
own ” ; while in the beautiful tale of Savitri, taken from the 
Mahabharata, we see strikingly recognized the dignity of 
woman. It is a woman who prevails with the Ood for her hus- 
band : and throughout the Idyll it is to the nobleness of the 
feminine character, and to the woman’s love and devoted self- 
abandQiiment that the attention is called. 

We have now finally, to consider that feature of these poems 
which is the most striking on account of its antiquity and at 
the same time the most genuine outcome of a poetic mind. 
This is the intense love and affectionate study of the beauty 
of the external world. We have to bear in mind the remark- 
able fact that in the great poets of classic Gfeece we find 
no trace of such a feeling : not that it had never dawned upon 
the Greek miud, for it stands out • clearly in Homer, but 1 hat 
it seems to have faded away before a busier civilization. In 
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the poems before us it grows wild^ aud wanders over every page 
in unfettered luxuriance. It is the very air which an eastern 
poet breathes : he speaks^ as it were, in flowers and birds ; and 
the colours and forms of nature are stamped on every line he 
writes. Nature has revealed herself to him in her fairest 
form* and he loves her as her favoured worshipper. 

We must content ourselves with one or two specimens of 
the beautiful imagery springing from this reverent love^ and 
the only diflSculty is to choose from such a genuine emharras 
dee ficheeeeeP The piece entitled " The Flying Car ” is perhaps 
the richest of all in these graces. As Rama floats in the car 
through the air* with his queen by his side* he points out 
to her all the charms of the scenery. His rhapsody on the 
sea is worthy of Mr. Swinburne : 

— ^No bride^oom ever gave 
Close kisses fast as his, whose eager wave 
Drinks up the river’s lips, and foaming o’er 
Leaps in a storm of passion on the shore. 

See how the billows in their furious swell 
Have cast on trees of coral many a sheU* 

That clings to branches with thy lips that vie, 

« And there with amorou§|plasp would cling and die. 

And from these beauties are drawn endless and characteristic 
similes. The lake half-hidden, by trees is like the moon half- 
buried in clouds* — the moon* let us ^bserve* being with the 
Hindus* as with the Germans* masculine — although the sun 
is not, as in Germany* feminine. The wild fig bursting through 
marble pavements* is the anguish that cleaves the strong man^s 
heart. Fire is a god and the wind his charioteer. The 
mountain is a bull* and a cavern his mouth ; and the cloud 
on his crest is the earth torn up on his horn in fury. The 
meeting of Ganges and Jumna isi the union of sapphires and 
pearls* of lotus and lily. The mountain spur is girdled by 
the river as by a necklace of pearls. The crimson beads of dew 
are like the hero’s simile. Nothing escapes the rich imagination 
here revealed. We hear the whisper of palm trees* the wind 
laden wijbh odours of flowers* the echo on the mountain. We 
see the sensitive lotus closing its petals at night* the gleam of 
torchlight on palace walls* the peafowl in their green and gold*” 
the startled deer* the stately swan and the gold-shot” drake. In 
the deserted city are some exquisitely beautiful paintings of 
nature* where the spider weaves his web* and the monkey plays in 
the abandoned palaces* and sloughs of snakes hang on the marble 
statues. The ^ains ” and Autumn ” overflow with similar des- 
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criptioQS. But we have not space for farther extracts : enongh has 
been said to show something of the spirit of tlie poems and how 
much of what is often most interesting in history, that is of 
national life and sentiment, may be gathered from a source like 
this ; and enough has, we think, been quoted to illustrate the skill 
and taste with which the translator has done his work. 

We cannot part from him however without offering a 
suggestion for a future edition of his work, and for the pro- 
mised translation of the Ramayana. The arrangement he has 
adopted for the few notes which are essential to an English 
reader is, we think, faulty. It is very awkward to be compelled 
to refer again and again in the coarse of a piece to the end of 
the book, to search for an explanation which one may or may 
not Bnd — for no reference is made, by number or otherwise, in 
the body of the piece. We would suggest that foot-notes, 
without in the least detracting from the appearance of the book, 
would be an immense relief to readers. Also if each poem 
were headed by a short argument of the plot, much difficulty 
would be done away, and many would be induced to dip into 
the book, whom unfamiliarity with oriental legend otherwise 
renders shy of approach. 
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Art. VII. — 1. On the Geological structure and relations of the 
southern portion of the Himalayan Range, by H. 
Medlicot. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India. Vol. Ill, part 2, 1864. 

2. Voyages dams Vinde, par le Prince Alexis Soltyioff, 
Deux tomes. Paris, 1850. 

8. Account of Koonawar in the Himalaya, by Captain 
Gerard. 1841, 

4. Report of the Forests of the Punjab and the Western 

Himalaya, by H. Cleghom. 1864. 

5. MoorcrofVs Travels m the Himalayan Provinces. 1841. 

6. Indian Atlas. 

7. The Capital of India, with some particulars of the 

Geography and Clim^e of the Country, by O. Camp- 
’ beU, c. 8. 1865. * 

F entering on this article, which professes to give a mere 
outline of the chief features of interest in and about Simla for 
a visitor or tourist, nothing strikes one more than the wonderful 
progress of events which has brought English power from the 
precincts of the factory of Golgotha (Calcutta) last century to 
the frontiers of Chinese Tartary, not only of Tartary but also of 
Central Asia, so that the day is near when the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Russian are likely to meet at a common frontier, when the 
interchange of ideas and the spread of traffic, with other influences, 
will contribute to make the Russian and the English good friends, 
both co-operating in the great work of diffusing a Christian 
civilisation over the dark places of Asia. Already, through this 
agency, the cross is surmounting the crescent in Bokhara and 
Delhi, and with, we trust, that grand desideratum secured— a 
good understanding between the Russian and Anglo-Indian 
Governments, — ^the Tartar and Rajput.will be led to see that the 
peace of Asia^ must be kept under the cegis of those two protect- 
ing powers. 

On a recent residence in Simla, nothing surprised us more than 
that in a place frequented by visitors for a quarter of a century 
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there was no guide-book for the traveller, no note-book to direct 
his attention to points of interest. The following paper is 
designed partly to supply this need. Restrictions as to space 
have caused various matters to be left out, but we trust there is 
sufficient to quicken curiosity — in subjects of natural history, — 
the Hill men, — ^the Hindusthan and Tibet Road, — and the tour 
from Simla to Chini. On the geology of the Himalayas in the 
neighbourhood of Simla, much valuable information may be 
found in papers contributed by Herbert and Strachey to the 

Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,'^ vols. 3, 4, 11, 25, and 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,^^ vob. 7, 9, 10, 
19 ; Medlicot^s Report on the Geology of the Western 
Himalayas is published in the transactions of the Indian 
Geological Survey. Cautley and Falconer^s works on the Sivalik 
Hills, and their fossil fauna have created a strong public interest, 
tlie Sivalik Hills being shewn by them to form the tertiary 
strata, of which the Subathu beds constitute the base. Three 
hundred specimens of fossils were found in the Sivalik range 
in the space of an hour. 

The Himalayas rise from the dead level of the plains as from an 
ocean. The question is still unsolved as to the causes to which 
the deep winding valleys owe their existence — whether to an 
upheaving process — atmospheri* denudation during a long seriel 
ofe ages — or fluvial erosion, as in the Sutlej valley. The Chor 
mountain is a case in point ; twenty-five miles south-east of 
Simla, it rises to a height of 1 1,982 feet, and that near the plains, 
but it is a problem whether this mountain is owing to a process of 
elevation or denudation. Subathu is noted for its nunmulitic strata. 
On the cliffs near Kasaoli are to be seen the well preserved impres- 
sions of land plants, leaves, seeds and stems of various species; the 
absence of gravel shows a peculiarly tranquil condition, while the 
abundant remains of land plants indicate that they probably 
grew in the immediate neighbourhood of islands, when the Bay 
of Bengal rolled up its waves to Kalka. 

On the natural history of the Simla range there are various 
books.* Thompson's Travels in the Western Himalaya is an 
admirable guide to the Botany of the Himalaya, as are also 
Hoy W s' Illustrations of the Botany of the Himalayas, Jamieson^ s 
Report of the Botanical Cardens, North-West Provinces, 1855, 
Cteghonds Forest Report, 1864, Jacquemenfs Voyage dans VInde. 
Wild thyme is in great abundance along the rjjads and very 
welcome for its fragrance. Wild strawberries small in size are 
numerous in the season. The vafious species of oak, pines, 
the cedar of Lebanon, the rhododendrons, the honey-suckle, 
ferns, cowslips, pinks, gooseberries, pears, strawberries, cherries. 
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g^rapes^ apricots, apples, and walnuts are deserving of notice. 
Two species of the Tea-plant were found in the Sungrin valley 
by Dr. Gerard in 1819. The hill-dogs are covered with black 
wool, which is sometimes valuable ; they are large and very 
ferocious to strangers, and require to be tied up on their 
approach, but they are as useful to their owners as shepherd- 
dogs in keeping the flocks in order. Each dog has an iron 
collar round his neck, to secure him against the fangs of 
leopards. Black bears are numerous, but more injurious to fmit 
than to men. Eagles and kites are in abundance. Lizards 
are seen in plenty on the rocks ; the butterflies are very beautiful, 
the flies a thorough torment. 

The traveller will be struck as he goes along with the wanton 
havoc made in the forests. The Rajahs for a few rupees 
formerly gave permission to any one to cut down the finest 
trees, and in the efibrt to convey them to the Sutlej and 
float them down, not more than one tree in ten arrived in 
safety at its destination. The Government has piirchased all 
the forests from the Rajah of Busahir, and a strict Forest* 
Conservancy Department is established, though rather late ; 
the plains will feel the efiects of former neglect in the dimi- 
nished rainfall which will lessen the volume of the large rivers, 
and in the increased destructive power of the hill torrents, when 
there will be few forests to moderate their impetus. Trees to 
line the khuds give shade and protection to the traveller proceed- 
ing along precipitous roads. The evils of this deboisemeni have 
been shewn very clearly in France and Russia. 

The northern side of the Himalayas may be generally 
recognized by the growth of trees, tlie southern face of the moun- 
tains being generally bare and barren ; this may be owing 
to the snow accumulating in winter on the northern flanks, 
which melting in summer aflbrds plenty of moisture, while in 
winter it protects the trees from • the severe frosts. The dij) 
of the strata being towards the south, the soil is easily washed 
off the slope on that side but from the disintegration of the 
northern exposed edges a rich debris of soil is formed. 

The Hindusthan and Tibet road is a noble monument to the 
foresight and enlarged views of the Marquis of Dalhousie, who 
formed the plan of it in 1850 and determined to burst through the 
mighty barriers of the Himalaya in order to link Chinese Tartary, 
Tibet and High Asia, with the plains of India. Lord Dalhousie, 
with that sympathy for the common people which ever distin- 
guished him, had his atfl^ntion first directed to the subject 
by the system of higar or forced labor which was extorted from 
the hill people by their chiefs, who, though delivered by 
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English power from the Goorkha tyranny, yet like the German 
princes after Napoleon^s time, fleeced their own subjects, while 
the British authorities, though they protected the chief against 
foreign aggression, could not so easily protect the people against 
the chief. In addition to this, the demand for coolies in connection 
with the new sanatarium of Simla called for the services of 
thousands who, according to the bigar system, were forced 
away from their families and tlie labors of tlie field to serve often 
as beasts of burthen to the Europeans, and though, according 
to the Treaty of 1815, Government were entitled to their services 
gratuitously, yet they were generally paid, but the money too 
often was taken from them by the chief. 

Lord Dalhousie^s view in opening throughout the valley 
of the Sutlej a route into Kunawar, 200 miles long from 
Kalka to China, was to commence commercial intercourse with 
Central Asia and Western China. The trade is at present in the 
hands of Russia, consisting chiefly in wool, borax, sulphur, churas, 
tea, minerals, silk. The districts furnishmg these articles have had 
hitherto to send by Leh on the Indus, but the Sutlej valley route 
is nearer the source of supply, as well as free from the difficulty of 
high passes. On this road depends, as Moorcroft wrote many 
years ago, the solution of the question whether the Tibetans shall 
be clothed with the broadcloth of Russia or of England, whether 
they shall be provided with domestic utensils of copper, iron and 
pewter, with implements of iron and stool, with hardware of 
every description, from Petersburgh or from Birmingham. 

To appreciate the easy level and safety of this road, we ought 
to read Gerardos tour, in 1817, along the old road, where the 
traveller had to walk on a scaffolding of shaking boards along 
the face of a perpendicular cliff, with no support but a post 
driven into the rock ; in other parts the road was interrupted 
by fragments of a granite avalanche. On one occasion Gerard 
writes, I went frequently up* the face of a bare rock inclined 
at an angle of 20 degrees, and without any cavity for the feet ; 
here the utmost caution was necessary, there being a frightful 
precipice on the left, and I was often obliged to crawl upon my 
handstand feet at a very slow pace.^^ 

The cost of conveyance to Government in the Hill States 
amounted to more than 10 lakhs of Rupees previous to 1852, 
while to private individuals the cost of carriage by coolies from 
the plains to Simla, 42 miles, averaged 3 rupees forgone hundred- 
weight j it might have been conveyed by carriage 1,000 miles 
for the same price, had there been a good road. 

Ma.jor Kennedy of the Engineers, Military Secretary to Sir C, 
Napier, was the first Superintendent. His principle was to 
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make the road a level as far as possible — this has been carried out 
at the maximum gradient of 3 feet in 100^ a difficult point when 
we consider that the Himalayas conform to a system of river 
basins and dividing ridges which generally extend at right angles 
to the main chain \ the ridges have numerous subordinate ramifi- 
cations^ yet between each chief artery there are four connected 
chains of mountains from the snowy range to the plains of India^ 
forming the water-shed lines between the Sutlej, Jumna, Ganges 
and Tonse. 

The road had been carried 5 miles beyond Schwan when the 
mutiny broke out. The work was not resumed by the Punjab 
Government until 1862, when the good principle was adopted 
of abolishing the system of forced labor; the Punjab pioneer 
regiment was employed, but coolies could with difficulty be 'pro- 
cured until their pay was raised to 10 rupees per mensem. 
In 1863-4 operations were carried on with vigor; 1,600 coolies 
were recruited from Jullunder and Umballa ; 1,000 mules were 
employed to carry grain and food for these coolies from the plains 
to godowns established along the road and 1,000 coolie loads of 
iron and powder were conveyed from Simla to the interior ; native 
doctors and tents were provided for them ; but the Punjabis could 
.not stand the climate ; many deserted to the Punjab railway and 
hill-men supplied their places. Major Briggs, the first Engineer 
on this road, had to go to England in 1852, ill from incessant 
exposure to the sun. The road was continued and is now being 
carried on 3 miles beyond Pangi, 210 miles from the plains at 
Kalka. 

The rail from Delhi to Umballa is expected to be opened by the 
middle of next year, this will bring Kalka at the foot of the 
hills within 37 miles of railway communication. Wo have per- 
formed the journey- in 4 hours for 4 rupees, by post office van, 
but were there a tram-road on the American plan, the journey 
might be made with ease in 2 hours, thus enabling the Calcutta 
ditcher to emerge from his vapor bath and reach Simla by an 
express train in 2 days. Sir J. Lawrence has accomplished the 
journey in 3 days, but by means of express trains and carriages. 

The Sevalik hills are crossed several miles before cqping to 
Kalka ; we then reach an elevated plain composed of loose conglo- 
merate and alluvium, the detritus of rocks ; then the line enters a 
series of indurated sandstone. The new road leaves Kalka to the 
right and gradually ascends for 14 miles to a gorge in the 
range of hills extending from the Sutlej to the Jumna; it 
passes Kasaoli 6 miles on the left and a few miles from tho 
Lawrence Asylum founded in 1847 ; it winds close under 
Dugshai, wheVe it was intended to pass through a tunnel 1,900 
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feet long. Leaving that;, it passes the fertile valley of Solon ; 
skirts the Krole mountain on its southern flank, then through 
the rich valley of Bhagwin it ascends four miles to Keeri- 
Ghat, then skirts the volcanic cliffs of Tara Devi,* and so on to 
Simla, where there is a gradient of 4 in 100. As the Govern- 
ment in 1866 granted 5i lakhs to widen and improve this part of 
the road, it is to be hoped that carriages may soon drive over it in 
9 hours to Simla from Kalka. Major Kennedy had completed 
46 miles of this 5 feet wide in September, 1850, employing 80,000 
laborers, though, according to the Treaty of 1816, the 19 hill 
chiefs were required to furnish laborers and support them ; but 
they, like the Zemindars of Bengal, throw all obstacles in the 
way and did their utmost to make the work unpopular among 
their subjects. The result was the Government had to pay 
them out of public funds at the market rate of 2 annas 
a day. The Government has had to pay heavily for the pro- 
tection it gave to these hill chiefs, who seemed never to under- 
stand that they ought to defray the cost. 

From Kalka to Simla the distance is exactly 56 miles ; the route 
leads through Dhurumpore 15, thence to Solon ll|, thence to 
Keeri-Ghat 14J, and thence to Simla 15|, — a road most pictures- 
(jue and varied in scenery, a level throughout, enabling a person to 
reach as quickly as by the old road, though the latter is only 41 
miles viz,^ Kalka to Kasaoli 8^, thence to Kukurhat 10, to 
Subathu 9, llaripore 4, Syra 8, (or Subatliu to Syra l2i,) Simla 
9 , but it is steep and therefore progress is slow. 

The new road leads, by a route of 66 miles, level enough for a 
buggy, to Simla, the Indian Versailles. Simla derives its name from 
Shyeamalaijy the blue house, referring to a house of blue slate erected 
by a fakir on Jako, the first nucleus of the settlement. Gerard 
passed through it in 1817, but it was an obscure village and 
had belonged to the Jun Rana whose territory is seven or eight 
miles from Simla ; it was taken from him in 1 815, and given 

* " This mountain is composed of coralline magnesian limestone of 

fantastic shape over* hanging the road, full of fissures and caverns. They 
arc coTftposed of several of the primary rocks fused into a conglomcr«ate 
mass. It appears either to have cooled irregularly, or after cooling 
to have been the sceno of fresh volcanic agency, as mass is detached 
from mass by extensive fissures, the edges of which are not of a sharp 
or broken appearance, as if caused by fracture from convulsion subsequent 
to their formation, but rounded, as if the masses had been rubbed against 
each other. The fissures are in many places lined with crystals of sulphur, 
iron and other minerals; mounds of black scorise are also frequent; here 
also a bright vermilion powder of considerable demand amongst the 
natives is found, and at another place quartz veins, impregnated with 
iron pyrites of a bright golden hue.” Brigg*s Mindmthan and Tibet 
Boad, page 12. • 
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to the Patiala Rajah on account of the assistance he rendered 
to England in the Nepaul War ; and when it was required as a 
sanatarium^ the Rajah gave it back. It is said that an English 
officer, moving his Gorkha troops from Subathu to Kotghur 
about 1816, in passing through Simla, then a dense jungle infested 
by wild animals, was struck with the cool temperature of the 
place and brought it to notice ; but the first house was built 
there in 1819 by Lieutenant Ross, a thatched bungalow with 
its walls of spars, grass and mud. In 182^, Captain Kennedy, 
who was Political Agent at Subathu, built a substantial dwell- 
ing which still stands, called Kennedy House. Simla gradually 
increased until in 1841 there were more than 100 good houses, 
yielding a rent from 400 to 1,500 rupees annually. In 1’525 
Lord Amherst visited it, and was ,the first Governor-General 
who resided here. Lord Combermere who was Commander-in- 
Chief came up about the same time. Their example was fol- 
lowed by successive Governor-Generals ; Lord W. Bcntinck lived 
where the Simla Bank is now. Lords Auckland, Ellcnborough 
and Hardinge in what is now the Bombay Hotel, Lord Dalhousie 
in Kennedy House, Lord Canning in Barnes^ Court, and 
Lord Elgin in Peterhoff, Sir J. Lawrence^s residence. In 1845 
the prosperity of Simla was indicated by the founding of the 
SMa Bank which has a large capital. Simla now has a 
population in the season of about 14,000 natives and rof 
about 1,000 Europeans, the latter occupying 300 houses, far 
too many for health or convenience in so limited a space, 
as the sewage contaminates both tho water and air. 
Simla is overcrowded, and may be called a chota Calcutta with 
all its narrowness and exclusiveness, involving also expensive 
living, except at hotels. The coolies at Simla as well as the 
Biinyeas are chiefly Kangra men ; the former come down merel}' 
for the season, and the latter being all of one class generally 
combine to keep up prices. Bengalis are here as clerks, but 
do not like the place in tho rains ; one of them thus graphically 
describes his sufferings ; — In these hills there is a specimen 
^^of vermin, the same as young lice with wings, they are 
called In tho rainy season they are in abundance ; there 

“ is no protecting our carnal body from the feasting of those 
" infernal rascals. By their bites they drive a man half mad ; 
even the cleanest beds are infested with these rascals.^^ 

A MtmicipaUty was first introduced into Simla in 1862. The 
annual funds averaging Rs. 10,000, obtained principally from the 
ground rents'^ are devoted to roads, drains, forests, markets, 
bridges, railings, and establishment. Organised arrangements 
for the sanitation of Simla were only introduced last year. To 
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meet this expenditure, and the impi*ovements in the main bazar, 
a 5 per cent, assessment on house property is levied, realizing 
some Rs. 13,000, and this is supplemented by an annual grant 
ot* Rs. 10,000 from Government. The improvements in the 
main bazar have already cost some Re. 60,000, a timely and 
judicious expenditure, for had the bazar remained in its former 
condition, cholera would doubtless have . found a permanent 
hot-bed in its purlieus. The Municipality is composed of a 
Chairman, four European and two native Commissioners, elected 
by the house proprietors, besides the ex-officio members ; there 
are eight duffadars, or sanitary inspectors, each in charge of a 
district, whose duty it is to visit regularly the houses in their 
beat and report on their sanitary condition. 

The Church at Simla was built in 1846 by Colonel Boileau. 
The success of the offertory in this Church has been great this 
season ; with collections it has realised in the short space of six 
months 11,500 rupees for religious and charitable objects, — show- 
ing that persons going to Simla do not abnegate their duty to be 
liberal givers. The Chaplain has realised few fees from 
marriages this year, though there were 70 spinsters at Simla, — 
how different from Calcutta last century when a spinster on 
arrival had to sit up the first three nights to hold a lev&, 
and it was thought hard lines, if she had not concluded & 
match before the close of the second night ! Simla has a Circula- 
ting Library y established in 1854 under the management of a 
committee j the number of volumes is about 8,000. The income 
this season was 5,800 rupees, the greatest number of subscribers 
being 230 though in winter they number only 48 ; 7,533 works 
were issued during the season, of these 5,72 (> were novels, 730 
historical, 406 voyages and travels, 47 theological, and 620 
miscellaneous. This Library is free from all encumbrances. 
A Government school attended by 90 hill boys was established 20 
years ago, and is the oldest school in the Punjab.* The flourishing 

* The English in India ought for then* own comforti even if no higher 
motive actuate them, to do something to remove the ignorance of the masses, 
as they have to sufTer the elfects of the dense ignorance of the hill coolies. 
Take one or two anecdotes illustrative of this. In 1861 a report was spread 
in Simla among the coolies, that a child which was in charge of an ayah 
having been lost through her carelessness, as a punishment she was to be 
torn in pieces by savage English dogs in Anandale ; the roads leading to it 
were crowded with hill men flocking to see the supposed spectacle ! No later 
than last year at another hill station, the ladies could not «^o to a ball until 
midnight, as[the Jampanis had bolted ; a report having been spread that the 
Governor-General was ill at Simla and for his restoration he req|uired oil or 
Momai made from a Jarapani’s body which was to be obtained by the 
Jampani being hung from the branch of a tree, a fire, being put under 
him so as to make the oil percolate. • 
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school at Jotog under the' Rev. S. Slater will be removed 
next year into Simla^ a great convenience for the inhabitants. 
There are two old burial grounds in Simla which contain the 
remains of some honored men, but they are consigned to jungle 
and decay, — should this be so ? 

Among the earliest tourists to Simla was a Russian Prince 
Soltykoff, who came out to India in 1841 via&M&L. He was the 
first Russian traveller who came to India, and was well received 
at Bombay by Sir J. Camac ; he proceeded by a sailing vessel 
to Ceylon, and subsequently visited Madras, Mysore, the 
Nilgheris, Bangalore, and Calcutta, which he styles the 
gloomy capital of India, so like St. Petersburgh, with the 
exception of its heat and damp ; where the life of the English 
is such a constant combat with death afterwards he visited 
Benares, Lucknow, Delhi, Lahore, and Ludiana, where he was 
the guest of Sir G. Clarke, the Political Agent. He writes 
with admiration of the Sikhs in ^^all their primitive poetry 
Arriving at Simla in May, 1842, he rented a house of six rooms 
at the rate of 600 inipeea for the season, — very different from the 
present exorbitant rates. The residents in what he calls the Indian 
Baden-Baden or HimalayanCarlsbad, amounted then to 50 English 
gentlemen, and 100 English ladies with their children; and 
Prince Soltyk off entered with zest into English society ; 
there was at that period neither club nor hotel. He was 

much amused with the large monkies who used to come in 
troops of a hundred near his house, but soon worried to the 
highest degree with Simla, he went into the interior, where the 
hill men with their curious dances and European features attracted 
his attention ; the women he heard were virtuous, he describes them 
as “ little tempting and therefore little tempted.^^ He proceeded to 
Chini via the Borendar Pass ; the journey was then a difficult one, 
rib trace of a road, nothing but yawning precipices, along which 
he was carried in a dandi amid eternal snows where all was 
death and desolation. He was charmed with Kunawar and its 
secluded valleys where we find ourselves isolated from the world, 
where I walked under shady avenues of vines, reposing myself 
on the fresh and fragrant herbage, reposing under gigantic 
trees amid ' the murmurs of the limpid streams.^^ At 
Chini he was struck with the Chinese features of the people. 
At Rampur, he found he was only 14 marches from Kashmir, 
but without an English pass he ascertained he would be cut 
to pieces by the "ferocious Sikhs.^^ He performed much 
of the journey on foot, as the road was not passable for 
mules, and returned to Simla after a month, when Lord 
Ellenborough g(ive a fete to commemorate the deliverance of 
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the prisoners from the Afghans. He left in November for 
Delhi, Umballa, Perozepur and so down the Indus to Europe. 

He made a second voyage in 1845-6, visiting Hydrabad, the 
coast of Orissa, and then Calcutta, where he was well received 
by Sir H. Hardinge and was the guest of Sir H. Haddock ; 
and thence he proceeded by palki to Allahabad, Agra, 
llajputana, and Bombay. His book is well deserving of perusal ; 
like other Russians, he sympathised with English social and 
political life more than almost any foreigners — he* remarks on 
the English in India holding oppression as a crime the most 
unpardonable,^^ on English women’s courage exceeding any 
thing which he can fancy. "I have heard of instances of 
" English women having visited the sacred sources of the 
Changes and Jumna.^^ But he notices a defect which is now 
much on the increase ; — “ The English being very much occu- 
pied with material interests, do not much enjoy what is 
peculiar to India : in general they despise all that which 
differs from the ideas received in their own country ; near 
English habitations all that which recals India is carefully 
" avoided/^ 

Simla has increased very much of late owing to the loca- 
tion of the Government there during the unhealthy season of 
Calcutta ; this involves an expenditure of three lakhs, but is mord 
than compensated by the increased work which the Heads of 
Departments can get through in a good climate and the enormous 
saving in time and expense by having the administrative and 
legislative offices concentrated round the Viceroy. Business 
is not now in arrear as it used to be, when successive Govcnior- 
Generals new to the country were separated from their responsible 
advisers. Sir J. Lawrence has therefore rendered great service to 
the interests of India at large by breaking up the monopoly which 
Calcutta laid claim to of being the Presidency and the focus of 
public opinion,* though we could never see what public opinion 


* Judgo Catnpbeli’s pamphlet on the Capital of India has not received the 
attention it deserves. We quote the following strong arguments against 
Calcutta being the capital. “ No Governor-General tor at least a whole 
generation has spent more than a fraction of his term in Calcutta, except 
Lord Canning, who was compelled to do so by events and who died 
fiom Indian ffisease, abscess of the liver, as certainly as if he had 
remained a few weeks longer in Calcutta and ^ died there. A 
more frightful combination of heat, stagnant moisture and dirt 
probably does not exist on the face of the earth. Lo6k at the horrible 
contents of all the tanks and receptacles of the dreadful water which 
oozes out of the soil and combines with filth and slimy vegetation. The 
paleness of the European children, as contrasted with up-country children, 
is remarked by every passer by. The development of J:he Bengali mind 
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there was in Calcutta which, however valuable for the Bengal 
Government, could be any real guide to the Imperial Government. 
It is certainly not that of Bengalees and the handful of European 
merchants and tradesmen, who, naturally anxious to realise a 
fortune and retire from a hostile climate as speedily as possible, 
have neither time nor oppoiijunity to attend to matters relating 
to other Presidencies. 

Simla answers very well for a transition state as a scat of 
Government, ‘but we believe for the following reasons it will not 
do as a permanent capital, — it is too isolated, too faraway from the 
influence of native opinion, i, e,y of the real natives of the country, 
the men who will by and bye take the lead, the Sikhs, the 
Mahrattas, the Rajputs, the Parsees, the Punjabis. During 
the last season there was not one native of influence and intelli- 
gence residing at Simla, and yet we had two English mcml)ei*s 
of Council at the head of most important departments of 
Govemment, the financial and legislative, themselves new to 
the country, without any control of native opinion ; surely the 
mutiny has not taught the lesson that it is safe to ignore 
native opinion. Simla does not comply with the following 
requisitions for a capital laid down by Judge (Campbell in 
his able pamphlet, " The Capital of IndW^ ; — 1, A centrical 
position, geographically and politically, and easily accessible (Vo in 
the difierent parts of India ; 2, Within easy reach of the sea, so 
as to have direct and rapid communication with Euro])c ; 3, 
Climate temperate, not too damp or rainy ; 4, A roomy site to 
afford space for some settlement ; 5, Within reach of the in- 
fluences of public opinion. 

takinp for the most part a purely intellectual direction, the race is not of 
the same political importance as some other Indian races intellectually in- 
ferior, and is in no way a normal specimen of the natives of India, from 
which the Government can safely judge the tone of the remainder. There 
seems a want of practical aptitude about the Bengali intellect and 
character. Bombay is beyond all doubt destined to be the port of India. 
Instead of the present great route from Calcutta to the Uppgr Provinces, the 
grand route will bo from Bombay through Central India to the Upper and 
Northern and even Eastern Provinces and the second important route will 
be from Bombay to the South. Bombay and not Calcutta must then bo 
the main starting point and basis of military, commercial, industrial and 
social enterprise in the interior of India. Calcutta will then be only the 
prosperous capital of, rich Bengal. Capital or no capital, the moment the 
railways from Bombay are open, the whole of our military arrangements 
(as of every thing else) must be inverted, the European troops for the 
supply of the whole of the interior of India arriving, and departing by 
Bombay, which is not only so much nearer to England, but will be also more 
and more convenient to all the great stations of the north, the centre and 
the interior of Peninsular India. The Calcutta route will only be used by 
a regiment proceeding to garrison Fort William.*’ 
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Th<5 view of English tradesmen in Simla suggests a question, on 
which much has been written both in England and India, — the 
field opened in the hills for European colonization, — a measure 
certainly desirable if practicable — but where are the waste lands ? 
One has only to see the crevices and crags brought into cultiva- 
tion by the hill men to be convinced that the beef-eating, beer- 
drinking European could not afford to compete with them; be- 
sides, what would he and his family do when snowqd up for five 
months in the year? Dr. Cleghorn in his Forest Report re- 
marks on the hill men^s cultivation; ^^Agriculture is capable of 
little extension from the precipitous character of the hills, and 
the small proportion of all the available land ; all the available 
ground is laid out in terraces, cultivation is carried on with 
great care ; as soon as the snow melts, the planting commences, 
and the women are sent out with baskets of manure which has 
been collected in the lower parts of the house. Capitalists 
may thrive in certain parts of the hills but colonists cannot ; 
though Simla has been a chosen spot for many years, yet it 
has no European baker or carpenter or blacksmith, nor could 
they eke out a living ; while a first class native tailor costs only 
15 rupees a month, and lives on one-third of that sum, a Euro- 
l)ean has no chance. The chief store-shops of Simla are kept^ 
by natives, the only things of which the colonist can keep the 
monopoly, are European articles on which an enormous profit 
has to be drawn, otherwise how could he live at the rate of 
1,000 rupees a mouth, when his neighbour, the Parsee, lives on 
50 rupees a month. We have one class who would be colonists in 
this country, — the loafers, but the sooner they are deported the 
better ; India needs European capitalists, if they would come ; 
but not a class of low European adventurers, who generally 
become noted for their drunken profligate habits and bad treat- 
ment of the natives, bringing the European character and 
Christian name into greater contempt than it has ever been. 

Much could be written on the social history of Simla, but we 
pass on to Chini as we are anxious to encourage all visitors to 
Simla to go to Chini not only for a tour, but also for health and 
a view of its sublime scenery. We would first give a few sugges- 
tions for the journey, the result of our experience and that of 
others. Never employ coolies, if you can help it ; coolies simply 
cause delay in procuring them and worry from their lingering 
oil the road ; a pony for yourself is cheaper in the iong run than 
coolies, while for your baggage mules are procurable at 8 
annas a day^s stage and 4> annas for return fare, should you remain 
at Chini. To bed at 9, up again at 4?, then coffee and cjggs, and 
on the march by 5, when the weather is cool «and the road 

•w 
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shaded^ — take a siesta at midday. Procure a folding* bed^ 
metallic cups^ saucers and tumblers^ matches^ and a nigbt-lamp^ 
Never ask a native for a description either of distances on the 
road or its state, you hardly ever get correct information. 

The following is a list of the Stages on the road. 

Vdk Bungalows between Simla and Kotghur. 


Name. 


Distance. Height above Sea 


1 

Mahas^ 

1 0 miles from Simla . . 

8,200 

feet. 

2 

Phagu 

15 

— 

8,200 

y} 

3 

Theog 

7 

„ Phagu 

7,700 

yy 

4 

Mutteana 

11 

„ Theog 

7,220 

yy 

5 

Narkanda 

12 

,, Mutteana 

9,000 

yy 

6 

Kotghur 9i „ Narkanda ... 6,600 

Road Bungalows from Kotghur to Chini. 

ly 

7 

Nirit 

111 

„ Kotghur 
„ Nirit 

8,012 

yy 

8 

Rampur 

12 

3,360 

yy 

9 

Gaura 

9 

„ Rampur 

6,023 

yy 

10 

Serahan 

13 

„ Gaura 

7,200 

yy 

11 

Taranda 

13 

„ Serahan 

7,080 

yy 

12 

Paynda 

5 

,, Taranda 

7,000 

yy 

13 

Nachar 

4 

„ Paynda 

6,920 

yy 

14 

Chagdon 

10 

,, Nachar 

7,220 

yy 

15 

Urni 

5 

„ Chagaon 

8,500 

yy 

16 

Rogi 

10 

,, Urni 

9,000 

% 

yy 

17 

Chini 

8 

„ Rogi 

9,069 

yy 

18 

Pangi 

7 

„ Chini 

9,000 

yy 


We give now some brief notes we made on our route from 
Simla to the frontiers of Chinese Tartary, and trust they may 
encourage many to follow in the same track. 

Leaving Simla by the Lukkur bazar and Elysium, we skirt 
along the back of Jako, the highest mountain near Simla 
rising 8,000 feet, and pass close to a spur which is crowned by the 
convent and military offices ; two "and a half miles beyond Simla, 
we reach the Mahasu tunnel 550 feet long, made through the si)ur 
of a steep mountain. It was excavated in 185^ by the labor of 
10,000 convicts and 8,450 free laborers contributed by the chiefs, 
the cost to Government was consequently only 611 rupees ; it 
would now exceed 15,000 rupees. We soon come to the old 
road which makes a gradual and very beautiful ascent, pass- 
ing on the left Sir W. Mansfield^s picturesque residence amid 
lovely scenery*, notorious for the miserable Jervis quarrel, and then 
ascend to the remains of an old forest which may now be 
called the land of potatoes, as every nook of soil is planted with 
them by the hill men, who, though fond of eating them, find it 
more profitable to transport them for sale to Simla and the plains. 
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The new road to Phagu is Hve miles longer than the old one, 
but is exceedingly picturesque, and near Phagu the cliiFs have been 
cut down to the depth of 120 feet. bungalow in the 

•territory of the Rana of Kota, is situated on an eminence 
commanding, in the morning especially, a magnificent view 
of the snowy range stretching along the horizon like a grand 
panorama. From Phagu there is a road passable for mules, lead- 
ing to Masuri by Synge, Kot Khai, Deora, Chapal, Chambi, 
nine stages in all, in some parts low in the valleys, but affording 
an opportunity of visiting Shali, a favorite mountain for tourists. 

A winding road leads to Theog ; part of it has been blasted out 
of the cliffs which we meet here for the first time. Near Theog ' 
a Killa or hill fort belonging to the Rana of Theog, which com- 
mands a wide field of view. Ten miles east of Theog are the Kbit 
Khai iron mines; like those near Kundrela, they have mag- 
netic iron similar to that found in Norway and Sweden and much 
prized for its malleability in the Indian market ; these mines 
have been worked for a long time by the hill men ; 20 miles 
east of them are the Shial iron mines which Major Rriggs 
worked in 1854; he states they might produce iron at the same 
rate as those of Glasgow and of a superior quality. 

The road from Theog to Mutteana winds very prettily in 
the first part through a forest, the next portion is blasted for 
s^eral miles through the cliffs. About 4 miles from Theog 
is the spot where a few years ago General Brind^s wife 
met her death. She was sketching on horseback at the edge 
of a precipice ; the horse started at some stones falling from the 
cliff and through confusion in pulling the reins in the wrong 
direction, the lady, horse and syce rolled down the khud and 
were dashed to pieces. 

Mutteana bungalow is situated in front of a lovely dell; 
before coming to it, we pass along a road blasted for two miles 
out of a steep precipice ; a 10 feet road now runs along cliffs where 
formerly a goat could not stand. 

The next stage to Narkanda is equally picturesque and 
beautiful; about three miles S. W. of Narkanda is to be seen a 
small trap dyke in mica schist. The name Narkanda is a corrup- 
tion of Nagkanda or the head of the snake — serpent worship 
was common formerly among the aborigines in the Hima- 
layas as well as in Central India and Assam. Narkanda is 
9,500 feet high. From its comfortable bungalo'y of six rooms, 
there is a splendid panorama of the snowy range and of the 
valleys sloping down to the Sutlej. Narkanda is so superior to 
Simla, in health and scenery that it is often resort^ to by 
individuals as a salutary change from over-crowded malarious 
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Simla ; it will be more so when dear bought experience shall 
have shown the evils of a Simla residence in the rains. 

The road from Narkanda to Kotghur passes through a pic- 
luresque forest along the northern face of mount Hatu, A pony 
takes one in an hour to within a mile of the top^ the ascent 
from that is precipitous, but the clear view of the snowy 
range in the morning fully compensates for the labor of 
climbing thi^ mountain, which is 10,600 feet above the sea 
level, commanding a wide field of vision, among other things 
of 50 hill forts recalling the days of feudal oppression and 
rapine. On the top of the hill are the remains of two forts 
built by the Goorkhas, when they held the country. At the foot 
of Hatu the new road turns off‘ via Bhagi joining the old 
road near Serahan. This road involved Government in a very 
heavy expense in blasting operations and bridges, and is now 
closed j after enormous sums had been spent, the Engineers 
discovered that the natives would not use it, for though carried 
over a plateau, it was 23 miles longer than the old steep road 
by the Sutlej valley, and after all this waste the Government 
had to resort to the old line which they widened at a cost of 
only 23,000 rupees. So much for certain English theories about 
India. •The authorities have however learned by experience, and 
{ho plan laid down for the road beyond Kotghur to Chini is not 
to sacrifice everything to having a level, involving enormous 
length, but to improve and widen the old road even though it be 
occasionally steep. 

A gradual descent through beautiful forests leads to Kotghur. 
We exchange the healthy bracing atmosphere of Narkanda 
for the heat, damp and mist oi Kotghur (we refer to it in the 
rainy season) ; and after passing a tea plantation more beautiful 
to the eye than profitable to the owner, we proceed by a narrow 
path to the D&k Bungalow 3,000 feet below the level of that 
at Narkanda. 

Kotghur is a village inhabited by hill people, but in former 
years it had a fort occupied by the English with two com- 
panies of the Nusseri battalion, commanded by Captain Gera i d, 
who with his brother contributed 50 years ago much accurate 
information about this district. Like other old Indians of that 
day, they entered warmly into inquiries on the condition 
of the hill people. Captain Gerard was another Cleveland 
in this respec,t^ and his book on Kunawar is still the best 
guide to the country. 

The Goorkhas and Sikhs inflicted much mischief on this part of 
the country ; in the time of the latter, a Kulu man that entered the 
Maudi district v^as liable to be cut to pieces, but now all is peaceful ; 
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rice cultivation and trade occupy the people and Kotghur has 
become a station of the Church Missionary Society, a mission 
having been founded here more than 20 years ago at the sugges- 
tion of W. Gorton, Esq., who contributed 20,000 rupees to the 
object. He was one of that almost extinct class of Anglo-Indians, 
who made India the home of their choice and of their philan^ 
tropic enterprise, who gave not only their best days but also 
their savings to the welfare of its native population. There is 
an interesting school attached to the mission, attAided by hill 
boys, who shew both intelligence and docility, and there are 18 
schools in the neighbouring villages ; a church is to be erected 
and a system of itinerancy is to be entered on, though the latter is 
difficult owing to the physical state of the country. 

The Sutlej may be heard roaring at a distance of 4,000 feet 
below the village, from which a fine view is presented of Kulu and 
its mountains, which have become British territory since 1845, that 
fatal year when Kashmir and Ladak were made over to Golab 
Sing ; in consequence cruelty and extortion became rampant and 
every species of impediment was thrown in the way of trade. 
An abrupt and pretty descent of 3,500 feet, very zig-zag amidst 
beautiful woods of pine, oak and yew, commanding a view of Kulu 
in front, Komarsen to the left and the Sutlej below, leads to the 
valley of the Sutlej ; half way down we cross the Beara stream^ 
the boxindary of the British possessions. Though the Sutlej is 
3,000 feet above the sea level, yet it has the closeness and damp 
of the Bengal climate ; we in consequence marched through the 
low part of it by night. 

The Sutlej valley, though so interesting to the naturalist 
and to the lover of grand scenery, seems to be the ultima Thule 
of tJie cockneys of Simla, who generally end their picnic 
excursions at Narkanda in view of it. Anglo-Indians have very 
little of that enterprise of travel which prompts their countrymen 
in England to join Alpine clubs and to explore all the nooks 
and corners of the Continent. Hqw the sceneiy of the Sutlej 
valley would be appreciated by men of this class. Gerard has 
given* us a very able description of it; he writes : The scenery 
'' of this valley partakes more of the magnificent than of the 
beautiful : here every thing is on the grandest scale ; fragments 
of fallen rocks of immense bulk hurled from the peaks above, 
and vast impending cliffs fringed with dark forests, and topped 
with mountains of indestructible snow, appear on every side ; 
villages perched among the crags without a single patch of 
“ verdure around, and now and then a more populous place 
environed with fields and orchards are what is most common : 
a solitary house with a small piece of cultivation or a few 
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" vineyards attached but seldom attracts the eye of the observer. 
The character of the Sutlej is more of the nature of a 
torrent than of a large river, for its fall in several places 
is 100 or 150 feet per mile, and it rushes over rocks with 
clamorous noise and exhibits heaps of white foam. In 
some places however the prospect is higlily picturesque ; 
for instance, in the vicinity of Reding, where the ground for 
some miles is adorned with smiling fields and flourishing 
vineyards a\id orchards and the finest apricots and apples ; in 
places the bed of the Sutlej is broad, variegated with islands of 
sand and pebbles and directed into various serpentine channels. 
The situation of many of the houses is uncommonly romantic, 
upon the side of sunny banks covered with a carpet of 
the most flagrant flowers, or in sequestered dells surrounded 
“ with high mountains towering to the skies, some presenting 
" bare faces of granite or craggy heights threatening destruc- 
tion to the peaceful flocks, while others are crowned with 
" purple snow. The contrast of this with the dark forest of ofik 
covered with mosses and lichens streaming in the wind, inter- 
spersed with the light green foliage of the pine and topped 
with yellow covered belts of birch and*rhododendron in full 
bloom form the grandest scenery imaginable ; in summer the 
calm of these delightful spots is charming and it is here 
that the rose, raspberry, black currant and strawberry are found 
in the highest perfection, upon the banks of limpid streams 
that descend from the melted snows.^^ 

Nor is this valley to be regarded merely in point of scenery ; 
it is the great artery which through the Hindusthan and Tibet 
road is to open out Chinese Tartary to the plains below Simla ; 
it is now a source of supply for railway sleepers.* ^ 

The Sutlej is the longest of the Punjab rivers ; rising in 
the holy lake of Mansorawar, its average fall from Kanum to 
Wangtu is 50 feet per mile, and from Wangtu to Bilaspur the 
same. Passing along the plains of Tartary it works out for itself 
a granite bed below the snowy range ; at Bilaspur it is only 
1,510 feet above the sea level. A century ago an avalanche 
stopped the river for a month, and when it gave way the 
town of Bilaspur was swept away by the torrent. This valley 
is a valley of erosion, L e., it has been scooped out by the river. 
Gerard and Thompson prove this, and traces of it are to be seen in 
the ground at various heights being covered with pebbles of 


* See Cleghorn’e Forest Report, pp. 55*63, on the principal plants of the 
Sutlej valley. « 
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granite and limestone and mica slate^ with round stones of 
many kinds embedded in clay.* 

Continuing on a pretty level road by the side of the Sutlej, 
we come to the village of Nirat having 20 houses occupied 
by Brahman families. The traveller has l/ere to accommo- 
date himself in a large dcvatra or God^s house, open to all 
comers as well as to the weather, and where the God is exhibited 
on certain festivals; the women may be seen engaged in 
what is in the hills a common amusement — the sports 
of the head. The road leads at various heights along rocky 
banks, the river foaming below with its white muddy waters 
against the immense boulders which are to be found in all parts 
of its channel. The valley is narrow and the air close, as may be 
seen by the simul and pipul trees, which are so common in 
Bengal, being found along the road side; rice fields are also 
frequently met with — rice seldom grows higher than 6,000 feet 
above the sea level. 

Rampnr, 12 miles from Nirat, shut in a gorge of the mountain 
and elevated on a terrace above the Sutlej, strikes the eye with 
its curious slated roofs and galleries Tartar-looking ; the high and 
precipitous mountaifis which frown over it leave a passage for the 
river and for the sun which in November is seen- only between 
11 and 3. A Jhula or suspension bridge, 211 feet in lengtfl, 
connects it with Kulu. Tlie town has a population of 3,000, and 
carries on a trade with Tibet, Ladak and Kulu, chiefly in shawl 
wool; it manufactures white soft shawl cloths. There are fairs 
held here in November and May. Spiti ponies, wool and Bampur 
chuddars form part of the trade; commodities from Spiti, 
Yarkand, Tibet are transported to it and afe exchanged or sold 
to the merchants from the plains. Captain Lang in his report 
states, In November there appears to be one continuous 

flock of millions of sheep and goats extending from Rampur 

to Pangi, and the traveller* who in summer had thought the 
" traffic to be nil, would now believe the trade to be of vast 
" magnitude.^^ The Tartar may then be seen putting the wool in 
one scale and receiving its weight in the other in tobacco or 
coarse sugar. There is a mela held here in December called the 
Ddl mela because frequented by one representative from each 
Zemindar^ house armed with a dal or shield. The flourishing 
state of things now under British rule is a contrast to what 
a writer in 1822 describes. The marks of JJepal oppression 

* For further inforraation on thU valley consult Cunningham's Notes, 
Journal Asiatic Society of Bengali 1814, Madden’s Fzeursioni Do,, 1845, 
Hill Trip,' Vols, VI and X pp. 198, VIII pp. 901 and 409, 1861, 
pp. 481. Asiatic Ilesearches, XV. » 
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** constantly meet the eye, in the depopulated and decayed houses 
“ in Lahul/^ The opposite side in Kulu still retains marks of 
former days^ when every mountain peak was fortified. The Raja 
of Rampur^ Samshed Sing, lives in a house built in the Chinese 
style of architecture; he was educated by a Bengali Babu who 
improved him in English, though his morals sufifered. 

A mile and a half beyond Rampur is a road bungalow, close 
and warm at night but situated on the banks of the roaring 
Sutlej. The ascent commences here. There are evident traces that 
the ancient river bed was 150 feet higher than it is at present. 
The road becomes quite steep, in some places overhanging the river 
which dashes along several thousand feet below ; it passes over a 
steep part called the Goura staircase made with wooden steps to 
secure the earth ; the view is varied and picturesque and we arrive at 
the Goura road bungalow nine miles distant situated on a well 
wooded slope, 2,500 feet above Rampur. 

Leaving Goura and passing through a forest of oak and 
deodar, we come after five miles^ journey to the steep ravine of 
Manglad ; crumbling mica slate rocks are abundant ; the ascent 
is very precipitous and fatiguing, and at the top we meet the 
new road from Narkanda, now closed — a piece of engineering 
folly. When Gerard crossed the rapid torrent of Manglad in 
?817, he wi'ites, a rotten sanya (bridge) consisting of ten 
fir trees about a foot apart with small twigs and slates laid 
across the descent of the stream, was at such an angle that 
we frequently slid many feet at a time.^^ 

Thirteen miles from Goura is the Scrahan road bungalow 
7,000 feet above the sea level, prettily situated in the midst of a 
beautiful and well cultivated country, with the snowy range 
towering majestically in front. There are hot and cold springs 
situated within a few miles of the bungalow, while the summer 
residence of the Raja of Rampur is only a mile distant. Close 
to the bungalow is a stream of most delicious water; a refresh- 
ing bath can be enjoyed here, but beware of placing your 
clothes on the ground which swarms with vermin. The 
flourishing state of this country now contrasts with what it 
was in 1822, when numbers of people were driven out of 
house and home, and had to live under the shelter of rocks 
near Sehwan. Close to Sehwan is the temple of Bhumi Kali 
styled the goddess af Busahir. Human sacrifices used to be 
offered to her ^ before the British conquest of 1815, which 
stopped Brahminical ascendency. An old writer remarks, 
" Beyond Scrahan none of the Brahman caste could be seen 
" towards Kunawar, which may account for the superior 
" comfort and iporality of the people.^' 
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For tlireO miles we wind round the valley until we come 
to a stone cross with the initials A. H. L., mai’king the 
spot where in August, 1864, Sir A. Lawrence, son of Sir 
H. Lawrence, met his death, owing to the road planking which 
rested on iron stanchions giving way, when both horse and rider 
were precipitated down a gulph, and both met an instantaneous 
death. Sir Alexander that day rode at a rapid pace on a high 
whaler, and the timbers gave way under the pressure of both. 
Since that lamentable event these dangerous wdoden galleries 
have been done away with along the whole road, and instead a solid 
road has been blasted through the rock which has saved the lives 
and nerves of many. A few miles from this we come on the old 
road widened out, full of ups and downs, now in the clouds and 
again in the valleys, with here and there wooden steps to retain 
the soil. Ascending a steep and picturesque hill we come to a 
forest of deodars, which stretches some 7 0 miles beyond on both 
sides of the valley, but they are doomed like other giants of 
the forest to fall before the wood-cutter. 

Tar and (I road bungalow, 15 miles from Serahan, is enclosed 
in a narrow valley close to the Sutlej. Women begin from 
tliis i)lace to carry the baggage ; they look dirty and ugly. A 
short distance beyond this, lower Kunawar begins. A route 
precipitous but beautiful — in parts hanging perpcndiculavljr 
aver the Sutlej — leads over the Saldorga stream to the beauti- 
fully situated Poynda road bungalow; beyond it there ai’e some 
fine sluidy pine groves and the deodar forest of Sangri. Near 
Poynda is Wangpo, a large mountain torrent which forms some 
very fine water-falls, the noise of which is heard at a great 
distance. 

Nachar is noted for its fine deodar forests ; wc found here some 
trees, four feet from the ground, 24 feet in circumference and 
j)rol)ably 250 years old. Black bears are to be met with in the 
forest. The Deputy Conservator of Forests has his head-quarters 
at Nachar : travellers can be accommodated as in Nirat in the 
God^s house, which is dry and large. A steep zig-zag and 
fatiguing descent of three miles leads from Nachar to Wangtu 
4,000 feet lower ; on the way may be seen one of those slides by 
which the logs are rolled from the forest into the Sutlej, this 
one has a slope of 2 miles and then a sheer perpendicular 
descent of 70 feet into the Sutlej. 

At Wangtu the river, 88 feet wide and 5,200 above the sea 
level, is crossed by a wooden bridge, the only <)ne in Kunawar 
by which sheep and mules can cross, and therefore of vital 
importance to the trader in wool and grain ; it was completed 
in 1848. After crossing the Wangtu bridge, the road leads by 

X 
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a wooden gallery (the only one on the route) alon^ the face of a 
high precipitous and smooth worn cliffy over-hanging the Sutlej. 
Close to it is the entrance of the Wanger valley which leads to 
Spiti and the frozen lake ; the waterfall here is very grand. On 
the right we pass a place where the Kunawaris years ago 
defeat^ the Goorkhas. The road runs close to the Sutlej 
until it ascends steeply to Chegaon.* Urni road bungalow, 
three miles beyond, is charmingly situated on the side of a 
hill commanding a fine view of a reach of the Sutlej. 
At the foot of the road the Mira torrent rolls along its 
waters, which take their rise in the snows. The road is wind- 
ing and picturesque ; a few miles beyond Umi we see in the 
distance on the right the Harang pass. But now the great 
wonder of the hills, in fact of India, arises to view, — the road 
blasted through the Bogi cliffs for a distance of four miles at an 
elevation of 10,000 feet above the sea level, a monu- 
ment not only of the perseverance of the Engineers, but also 
of the skill of the hill men who during its formation were to be 
seen perched by hundreds on dizzy pinnacles, boring for blasts, 
suspended on narrow planks over the abyss or crawling along a 
place where a goat could scarcely find footing. In one part 
there is a perpendicular drop of 1,500 feet, with a further steep 
descent of 2,500 feet to the Sutlej. This maybe called one of 
the wonders of the world in road making, yet few of the Engliigji 
can leave the picnics and dinner parties at Simla for such scenery 
as is presented here, though the Rogi cliff road rivals Napoleon^s 
Simjilon, Gerard describes the old road in 1817, as "shocking 
" beyond description, ascents and descents upon rugged stones.^^ 
Passing these steep and dizzy paths where the brain reels in look- 
ing down, we see on the right the junction of the Baspu with the 
Sutlej, and come to the road bungalow of Rogi situated at the 
head of a lovely valley, which slopes down rich in cultivation 
to the Sutlej. The vine cultivation begins here ; there are 18 
species of the vine cultivated at Kunawar : formerly 60 lbs. 
of grapes were sold for a rupee. The apple orchards are very 
fine. At Kand there occurred a few years ago a landslip, 
which swept several villages and 160 sheep into the Sutlej. 


* Gerard who travelled here in September, 1817 remarks, "Prom 
Wan^u to Chagaon the road is in some places so bad as to be scarcely 
practicable for any animal except a goat or a monkey. In a few places, the 
stones, which project hardly two inches from a perpendicular rock, form the 
only resting place for the foot, whilst on the other side is a steep preci- 
pice. Many a goat and sheep were lost on these roads, in many cases 
only frail staircases, precipitous ascents, narrow and dangerous ledges 
cdong the cliffs.'* * 
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Be 3 roiid Bogi, the road is blasted for half a mile through very 
steep cliffs^ and we come to a beautiful countiy^ a forest on one 
side, the snowy peaks on the other and the bungalow of Chini in 
front. This bungalow was occupied by the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
when he spent the hot weather and rains of 1854 here with great 
advantage to his health. It contains ample accommodation for 
five families. We trust the day is not distant when this may be 
made a sanitarium in the rains; the blue sky and freedom 
from the fogs and damp of Simla ought to bi a strong 
recommendation* for it. There is a good road'to it of 14 marches 
from Simla ; the journey can be made in 10 days, while a three 
months^ supply of provisions can be easily taken on mules. 

Passing through a lovely forest chiefly of Kalmung trees with 
the Sutlej and snowy range close on the right, the road leads to. 
the Kozhrug, a mountain torrent, and then by a steep ascent 
to the Pangi road bungalow, perched on an eminence which 
commands a most noble view ; 10 miles distant lies the Kylas 
mountain, rising straight up from the Sutlej river to the 
height of 22,000 feet, with its two peaks, it presents a grand 
sight. According to Hindu myth it is not approachable by 
mortal footsteps ; everlasting snow lies on its summit, while ite 
sides are lined with glaciers distinctly visible from the bungalow. 
We witnessed the interesting sight of an avalanche rolling down% 
its, side. Pangi contains a Buddhist temple, the relic of a 
religion which for seven centuries was predominant in India. 

The Hindustan and Tibet road has been completed two miles 
beyond Pangi, 209 miles from the plains; blasting is being 
carried on through the cliffs which overhang the Sutlej ; the 
difficulty of securing labour in this remote district, but above all 
the want of funds are an impediment to its speedy completion ; 
it is to be hoped that a work which has already cost so much and 
which can be eomj)aratively of little use, until it taps Chinese 
Tartary, will be zealously prosecuted. Only 50 miles further 
work remains, and then Shipki is reached. 

Beyond Shipki the routes are passable for beasts of burthen 
and are now traversed by yaks, ponies and donkies. We did 
not proceed beyond Pangi, but the aspect of the country is 
described as changing, the mountains looking bare and desolate 
with few trees. The old road leading to Poari, seven miles, 
crosses the Sutlej by a jhula near the Manara, or Tibetan 
monument to dead persons of note ; the praying wheel is 
to be seen. Kanum is two marches beyond Chiifi. The deodar 

t See on this subject the “ Annale of Indian Medical Science/' VoL I 
1854. Report of the Sanitary Establishment for Ei^pean troops in India 
No. 1, pp. 73, Calcutta, 1861. • 
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ceases to flourish here ; it is the seat of several Buddhist 
monasteries^ one containing in Gerardos time 36 lamas and 
a convent of 25 nuns. Ksoma de Koros spent four years here. 
Poari is a station of the Moravian Missionaries.* Beyond Ntim/ji 
the river has a slope of 150 feet per mile j no wonder it pul- 
verises the solid granite. 

The Chinese territory is entered by a pass 13,500 feet high 
leading to Shipki which is strictly guarded. The Chinese have 
regular and ‘rapid posts ; in order to secure speed they seal the 
despatches to the back of the rider, so that it is his interest to ride 
as quickly as possible to the next stage in order to be relieved. 

The traveller now, owing to Chinese exclusiveness, cannot 
proceed beyond Shipki, a populous Chinese town 10,600 feet 
above the sea level. Guards from Lassa watch the post. Here 
broad tracks arc met with, formed from the most ancient times by 
the constant passage of horses and other baggage animals ; they 
communicate with Central Asia and Western China, and the 
only difficulty they present is that incidental to thinly populated 
countries at a general elevation of 15,000 feet. But llie day is 
not far distant when this barrier will be broken down through 
combined lliissian and English influence. Three years ago 
Yarkand and Koten, Mussulman states, threw off the Chinese 
4yoke and this must lead to good. 

England has scope enough in her 200 millions of Indian sub- 
jects, and with Russia must mainly rest the task of preparing the 
way for commercial intercourse between Central Euroj)e, Central 
Asia and the countries north of the Himalayas. Nor need this be 
viewed with jealousy. As Mr. Eorsyth, the Commissioner of 
" Jullunder, remarks: — Russia, when seen nearer, is not to be so 
‘‘ much dreaded as a rival in commereo. There arc causes at work 
‘‘ in the abolition of serfdom and the general movement in favor of 
“ liberty, which will give ample employment to all their factories 
“ and merchants, to supply the n«wly stimulated wants of their 
‘‘ own countrymen, so that little will be left to export for sometime 
‘‘ to come. Already English merchants are spoiling their trade by 
“ entering Asia from the Black Sea." As early as 1821 the 
Russians were known on the confines of Busahir by the name of 
Droos, and an active trade was then carried on between the 
Russians and Ladak, via Yarkand. Russian felt, beads, combs, 
amber, clothes and leather found their way to Busahir ; Russian 
toys were occasionally to be seen at the Rampur fair, as well as 

* Recently established. A school has been founded and the Missionary 
has secured the confidence of the people by the medical aid he imparts. 
There is another mis|joii at Kyelang in Lahul, where the Missionaries 
itinerate in the symmer and work two lithographic presses in the winter. 
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Kussian ^old ornaments in the Subathu bazar. It is proposed 
by the Punjab Government, in order to give England her due 
share in this, to establish a fair at Change on the frontier, but 
the carrying out this and other plans depends on the completion 
of the Tibetan road. 

The vino trade might be made a profitable concern here ; there 
are 18 different kinds of vines cultivated, and in Gerardos time 
about 1821, grapes used to sell at 70 lbs. for the rupee. Apples 
gi*ow at Jagnee equal in flavour to the Peshawar oAes. 

We trust this route we have sketched out will be ere long a 
beaten track, especially l)y invalids. The beauty of the climate 
of Chilli is in marked contrast with that of Simla, which, though 
excellent in the hot weather and after the rains, yet bears a 
bad character during the rains. So long ago as 1851, Dr. 
Grant, Lord Dalhousie^s physician, thus reports of Simla : — 

The deep ravines and water-courses which intersect all the 
hills, are dry during the greater part of the year ; the heated 
air ascends from their confined gorges, bringing in the rainy 
season dense clouds of mist, which arc doubtless excellent 
" media for the transmission of the miasmal exhalations that 
are generated in such places by moist warmth acting upon 
" an abundant vegetation. Tlie nights are cold as well as damp, 
and ex|)osure to the night air causes hepatic congestion an(i 
^^^fiuictioiial derangement. Few persons escajie an attack of 
diarrluca called in slang phrase the Simla trots. The cold 
moist atmosphere and the great and sudden vicissitudes of 
“ temperature by which perspiration is checked, leading to internal 
“ eongestion, large and impeded circulation in the liver and 
functional derangement of that organ ; there is in these hills a 
malarious atmospheric taint ; there prevails a severe colic which 
" attacks natives, chiefly the Dhobees of Simla, whose occupa- 
“ tions lead them to visit the water- course of the deep ravines in 
this group of hills. Dr. J/V'att ascribes it to intense miasmal 
poisoning of the blood. 

The remedy recommended to invalids by Dr. Grant is to 
spend, the rainy season at Chini; he thus writes respecting this 
question : — 

It is well known that the results of the various convalescent 
depots has been disappointing. My own impression is that, 
to render the sanatory expeitment completely successful, we 
must advance further into the interior of the Himalayas ; 
and instead of confining the stations to the mountain ranges 
that border on the plains, where the climate and vegetation 
have much of a tropical character, we must advance beyond 
the influence of the periodic rains to the vicinity of the 
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" snowy ranges^ where we possess a climate as bracing and as 
healthy as that of Switzerland with a soil equally productive, 
" and scenery equally grand. At a distance from Simla of less 
than 100 miles in a direct line, and only 140 miles by the 
old route, we find in the interior of Kunawar elevated and 
^'temperate slopes on some of the vast mountain ranges, 
which skirt the right bank of the Sutlej, and these 
sheltered and comparatively fertile spots are now being 
“ made accesatble by means of the new Hindusthan and Tibet 
road ; instead of an atmosphere supersaturated with moisture 
and gloomy and depressing^ we have here throughout the 
whole hot and rainy seasons of the plains, a climate^ d/ty, elastic 
and invigorating ; the sky is generally of a clear azure 
“ colour, and when mists arise they are attracted by the 
lofty snow-clad peaks, and rarely descend into the valleys ; 
the showers of rain are fiiw and gentle, and besides this almost 
complete absence of humidity, there is no evidence of miasmal 
contamination.* The climate is powerfully tonic, appetite 
and digestion are improved, the languid pulse increases in 
force, the tone of the mind is restored, and there is a buoy- 
ancy and elevation of spirits, and a lightness and freedom 
about the chest which we rarely feel in the plains ; instead 
of the slow and uncertain convalescence at Simla, where we 
experience all the disadvaritages of humidity in excess, theye 
is immediate and manifest relief from the change ; wc are 
stimulated to bodily exercise, and so dry is the climate and 
so modified is the temperature by the proximity of the 
snowy ranges, that we may expose ourselves both by day 
and night with impunity ; even the shade of a tree forms a 
cool retreat, and most travellers have no other protection 
than a small flimsy tent which when rolled up does not 
form a coolie^s load. 

In fact it were difficult to fin4 a climate more congenial 
to the feelings or more calculated to restore the invalid, and 
as yet the results of experience fully warrant the warmest 
"eulogy of it; for cases of chronic bowel complaint^ and 
" that large class of rheumatic and syphilitic affection, which 
is rarely benefited and often aggravated by residence at our 


In 1849 1 suffered at Simla from repeated attacks of intermittent fever, 
** and also from the expense of the place ; next year at Ghini in Kunawar 
I had, although thus pre-disposed to both diseases, no attack of either. I 
found that the fresh grapes had a decidedly astringent and alterative effect 
** on the system. I may add that on the summit of the same mountain, on 
which these grapes ore grown, there is a perpetual supply of snow in 
places easily accessible ; acooly will bring the daj’s supply every morning.*' 
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present hill sanataria it is admirably suited^^ so also with 
cachetic subjects^ and those suffering from periodic fever 
and its sequelae ; the only exceptional cases could be diseases 
of the heart, and a few of the lungs, when the stimulus of 
a rarified atmosphere is injurious. 

When this magnificent region, as yet little frequented, has 
been made easily accessible, it is much to be desired that 
a convalescent depot shotild be established in it. There are 
few obstacles in the way of such an experiment j4he additional 
expense to be incurred by its remote position, would be 
fully counterbalanced by the favorable results that might 
be confidently anticipated ; supplies that are now dear will 
be cheapened by the opening out of the new road ; wood is 
" plentiful on the spot ; water is good and abundant, the rivulets 
" being numerous and never drying up, as at Simla ; the soil 
" is rich and produces as fine vegetables as I have ever tasted. 
Some of the mountains have a moderate slope towards the 
Sutlej and are laid out in a terrace cultivation. Here every 
variety of temperature is within easy access, for in the lower 
lines of terraces near the banks of the river the climate is as 
warm as the plains, and thus in the ascent of one mountain 
side there may be observed two zones, the plantain at the 
lowest level, about tlie centre the vine, higher still the apricot^ 
^'^aud peach, and highest of all the bramble-berry, and the rough 
thorn busli which last spreads its prickly arms on the verge 
of the snow line. 

The vine grows luxuriously in the open field, and considering 
how little can be bestowed on its cultivation, it is surprising 
that the grapes should be so largo and luscious as we find 
them ; there arc about ten varieties, and they are so plentiful 
that a basketful may be purchased for a few annas. For 
" the invalid they would be a valuable article of food and 
" it would not be difficult to, prepare from them a very tolerable 
wine for ordinary use. 

I will here conclude with the expression of my opinion that 
it would be scarcely possible to over-rate the boon both 
to officers and men of the establishment of a sanatarium in 
Kuna war, as an auxiliaiy agent in the cure of many cases 
of functional disorder and chronic disease, for which the 
humid climate of our present hill stations has been found 
" after many years^ experience to be wholly and decidedly 
" unsuited.^^ 


* At Chilli and Kunawar in July, August and September, 1859, the mean 
daily temperature in an unsheltered tent wa^ 64, 32, 69, 34, 35. 
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These remarks of Dr. Grant were written^l6 years ago. The 
increasing insalubrity of Simla in the rains,— cholera and typhus 
being likely to be endemic in it — ^the over-crowding of Simla, 
making it a Chowringhee in the hills with all its unhealthy 
dissipation, — ^the completion of a splendid road to Chini at a heavy 
expense, — ^the new features of interest presented by a country on 
the borders of Tartary, one of the last refuges of Indian Bud- 
dhism, — all call for a consideration of the question of a small 
sanitarium atf Chini. Simla answers well for the present as the 
seat of Government in the hot weather and rains, but it is not 
the place in the rains for invalids ; see on this the Report of the 
Sanitary Establishments for European Troops in India. No. 1. 
p. 73, Calcutta, 1861. 

We conclude this article with a glance at an interesting -but 
obscure subject — ^the Simla men. When one sees the clear, almost 
Anglo-Saxon, complexion of these men, one must come to the 
conclusion that they cannot be the Aborigines of the country ; there 
is evidence in Government reports to show that the hill men are the 
offspring of intermarriages that took place between Rajputs, who 
for the last eight centuries have been taking refuge in the hills from 
Moslem invasion, and the dark races of the Kaits ; hence to the 
present day, the origin of the strong aversion cherished by the hill 
«men towards the Musulmans, like that in Europe of Celt towards 
Saxon. Many of the Ranasare of Rajput origin. Thus, the Dgti 
Rana^s ancestors near Simla came originally from Ajmir, the Kat 
Ranas emigrated from Gya driven up by Musulman violence 
and so with many others. Tliey retain traces of the institu- 
tions of their original tribes having a kind of municipal 
system, with Shamelik or village lands and a lombcrdar or 
mukhea i. c,y chief. 

Polyandry prevails among the Hill Men beyond Kotghur, but 
it is on the decline, polygamy often taking its place. One cause 
of polyandiy was that women were too valuable — they were sold to 
the Zenanas in the plains and as they were worth rearing, 
infanticide was not very prevalent. The women must have a dull 
life in winter when the hill men almost hybernate, spending 
months in eating and sleeping. The chief sign of a cottage 
being inhabited then is the gur hung on the forks of the trees 
for the use of cattle. Mothers have a practice when they want 
to work of placing their children near a stream, the water of 
which is conveyed through a pipe on the child^s head and soon 
lulls it to sleepl; * 

Of the languages of the men of the Simla hills little 
is known by any European now residing in the district. 
Gerard states^ there are five diflerent dialects spoken in 
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Kunawar, monosyllabic or dissyllabic, with terminations like the 
Chinese. Every twelve miles their language varies. Colonel 
Lawrence, the Commissioner at Simla, mentions in a report of 
January, 1867«: — ^'^The language spoken in these hill states is 
a mixture of Hindi and Punjabee ; the language spoken above 
Wangtu bridge is Sanskrit Tibetan in character." The fol- 
lowing information is cheering with regard to the prospect of 
clearing up this subject. In September, 1866, the Government 
of Bengal forwarded a letter from Mr. Beames* Collector of 
Chumpanin, who takes a warm interest in the Indian languages, 
addressed to the 'Commissioner of Peshawar to the following 
effect. Beferring to the increasing interest in the castes and 
language of the hill tribes, shown by the Goverenment of India 
in offering rewards for proficiency in the languages of the hill 
tribes of Assam and Chittagong, Mr. Beames, who has devoted 
many years to languages, proposes to bring out a work on the 
hill languages of the Himalayas, Chittagong, Chota Nagpore, 
Assam, and Santal country, with an account of their geo- 
graphical limits, a grammar and vocabulary with notes on fifty 
aboriginal languages, and wishes that, as the Government lias 
aided General Cunningham in his Archaeological researches, 
he should be allowed two tours of six months each in two suc- 
cessive hot seasons for linguistic investigation. If this plai^ 
bo not approved of, he then asks for the aid of the Commis- 
sioners and Deputy Commissioners of Simla, Nepal, Darjeeling, 
Assam, Tipperah, Nagpore, and the Central Provinces to assist 
him in his investigations. The question is before the Supreme 
Government now, and we trust that assistance will be given 
in this work of ethnological research, to which many valuable 
suggestions have been supplied by Hodgson and Campbell. 
The Authorities have always shown a deep interest in the hills ; 
as early as 1819 the Government directed attention to the 
subject of higar or forced labor on the part of troops march- 
ing, as it was contrary to justice and humanity that the 
htisbandmen of those hills should be compelled to serve as 
coolies." The hill men are noted for their fair comi)lexion, 
goitres under their chins and filthy smells. Woe to those who 
are to the windward of them, they arc however cheerful, 
generally sober, honest and fond of their land ; hence the diffi- 
culty often of securing coolies, who say " we are not beasts 
of burthen, why should we carry people ?" ^^ey sing pretty 
well ; they are fond of flowers and like to wear them in their 
caps as ornaments ; the women are equally fond of flowers in 
their hair, which is short, and they paint their faces. The 
men have the custom of whistling for the wind^at winnowing 

Y' 
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time. They were more numerous formerly, as is shewn by 
many of the deodar tracts being situated on terraces of culti- 
vation which were deserted many centuries ago ; small pox was 
the chief cause of this. * 

Their religion is Hindu ; they bum or bury their dead near 
their respective villages. Their temples are rather handsome ; 
each g^d has generally three houses — one for himself, another 
for his fiirniture, and a third where he is placed on great 
festivals. The goddess Kali is most in repute and human 
sacrifices were offered to her sixty years ago. When a great 
man in a village is ill, they occasionally send for the god 
of the next village to be joined with their own god ; the 
priest performs certain ceremonies and the tom-tom is beaten 
violently for several days to drive the devil, the cause of the 
disease, out of the man. Their idea of eclipses is that at one 
time the earth was in great want of atta (flour) which 
only one doctor could give ; the moon entreated him to sell 
some, he did so, but never got the price from the moon ; however, 
at times in order to make the moon pay her debt, he hides her 
behind the earth or eclipses her. 

In September they have a kind of harvest home festival, 
when they also commemorate their deceased relatives ; they 
keep a saturnalia during three days, the nights are given 
up to drinking dancing and revelry of all kinds. Their houses 
with their projecting balconies and two stories look picturesque 
on the steep slopes of the hills or sometimes perched on 
the side of a precipice. 

The following document shows the dense ignorance that has 
existed and still exists among the hill men • 

« No. 823. 


^^To 

" A. Ross, Esq., 

Officiating Assistant Political Agents Suhathu. 
" Sir,— The Keonthul Rana, in a conversation which I have 
just had with that chief, having given me information to* the 
effect that a G-overnment Chupprassee named Bujnoo had 
visited his encampment near Phagoo about a fortnight since, 
and stated to his followers that the report prevailing at Simla 
which had caused the panic among the coolies was correct, 
and that in consequence of the demand by Government of 
80 maunds of Human Oil, Colonel Tapp had resigned the 
appointment of Political Agent, I have accordingly taken 
the deposition of one of the Rana^s followers, whose evidence, 
" (the chobdar^s) directly implicates the said Bujnoo, as the 
^ promulgator^ of this malicious rumour. I have accordingly 
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to request that you will immediately proceed to follow up the 

case^ the proceedings of which are herewith forwarded to you. 

«SuBATHU, ■) »Ihave,&c. 

•‘FoL^^^efU^Office, / « John C. Erskinb, 

*^2nd My, mi. J PolUieal Ayent." 

We had intended to have given a variety of extracts showing 
the state of imbecility the Ranas are kept in by their viziers — 
how infanticide and sati and human sacrifices divere practised 
formerly. But we have reached the limit we prescribed to this 
article-j and must therefore conclude this brief sketch, the collec- 
tion of the materials for which has afforded us many a pleasant 
and profitable hour. 



Art. VIII. — 1. The Report of the Commudonera appointed to 
enquire into the Famine in Bengal and Ofiaaa in 
1865. Part, I. 

%. DiUh\ Part II. 

3. " Corn and CattleP Edinburgh Review. No. 2.51. 

4. WelULrigation. , 

5. Agricultural Shows, 

I N reviewing the report on tlie tremendous Famine that spread 
far and wide with greater or less severity through Bengal 
Proper (excepting the eastern districts) two years ago, we 
liave no wish to criticize the acts, the shortcomings, and 
the tardy measures of public men, or to damage any further 
the reputations of those, who, until the time of trial came, 
were considered able and capable administrators. We believe 
the Reviewer should be silent in the characters of living men, 
^vho are still in the scene of action, or silent except to praise. 

In this spirit then, we accept the report of the Famine 
Commissioners as the result of a complete patient investigation 
by thoroughly competent men, and glancing occasionally only 
at those parts of the report which contain a history of the 
famine period, we shall confine our observations chiefly to 
other portions, relating to the administration under which the 
calamity occurred, and to the tardy material progress of the 
country, which, combined with defective executive adminis- 
tration, rendered it at once prostrate and helpless when the 
hour of trial came. 

One of the most prominent facts laid bare by the report 
is the extraordinary want of knowledge on the part of^all 
officials, (with one or two noble exceptions) of the actual, state 
of the people and country committed to their charge. When all 
was on the verge of ruin, there was still the greatest confidence 
amongst those to whom the welfare of millions was entrusted. 
The cloud in the horizon to them was a trifle no bigger than 
a man^s hand, conveying no warning. There was no one to 
interpret the sig^u before the catastrophe was upon them. 

It will be our endeavour to enumerate some of the many 
causes which bring a district into difficulties, to show what are 
reliable signs of coming embarrassment, and what signs are 
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apt to mislead the judgment of the district officer^ to show 
how our system and official training is responsible for much that 
is now attributed to the servant formed by that system ; and if 
in so doing we contract our field of observation, treating of so 
small a tract as a district, we support our view by advancing 
that after all a province is but a number of districts, — what 
occurs in one is repeated with but little modification in all 
others. 

And, as the district is the territorial unit, so ifi the district 
officer the unit, in the subdivision of the executive administra- 
tive staff. In fact, he is to the Government the eyes to perceive, 
the ear to hear, the brain to appreciate. The Government must 
depend on him for its facts. In return he has the hands to execute 
the* commands of Government and the tongue to communicate 
with the people. * He has the entire charge of the welfare of at 
least a million of the people. The system of Government makes 
his presence felt even in their social life. His duty and position 
bind him alike to both the Government and the people. Though 
he must obey the one, when occasion requires, he should be the 
strenuous advocate of the rights and wants of the other. With 
knowledge, tact, and capacity, ho is all-powerful for good; 
without these qualities he is an active instrument working evil 
both to the Government and to the people. The position of % 
district officer is a proud position, and we propose to treat him 
with all consideration and respect. 

Lastly, and with reference to the latter portion of the Com- 
missioner's report, we shall endeavour to demonstrate the impos- 
sibility of supporting a large and starving population except 
from the resources of their own country, resources which, though 
dormant in places, we believe to exist almost everywhere, and 
to be capable of most elastic extension, and we shall advocate a 
scheme to develops these resources which we believe will tend 
much to the material progress of the agricultural country, and 
to the advantage of the Government whose main support is a 
laad revenue. It is our firm belief that in a backward country, 
possessing but a skin-deep civilization, with no knowledge of 
the outer world, and but little of its own, and with a firm 
faith in the ancient ways, material progress is the basis of all 
other progress, and should receive the first attention of Govern- 
ment, in preference to the opposing system, preferred for many 
years, which considers centralization the greatest benefit, uni- 
formity for a hundred races the greatest ai^f Government, 
and a continuous stream of laws, drawn fn^m the codes of tho- 
roughly civilized countries, as the greatest possible blessing to the 
subject people; regardless of the great fact that^where the most 
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enlightened amongst the people fail to appreciate a system so 
adverse to their own ideas, every mistake in system or legisla- 
tion, by removing all sympathy and accord with Government, 
increases the alienation of the subject races to an extent which 
is certain to be felt when the time of need arrives. It is no 
new doctrine that if legislation and system outstrip material 
progress, they apply to an imaginary, rather than to an exist- 
ing state of affairs. That Government alone is wise which can 
foster the latftr and restrain the former, adapting the pace of 
the one to the other, or rather bestowing more encouragement 
on the advance of material progress, leaving the rest to follow 
as a natural result and consequence. 

There are many guides to the actual prospects of a country 
with which every intelligent civil officer of a few yeaiV Indian 
experiefice should be quite familiar. There is the mechanical 
assistance of the rain gauge j there are recorded rain-falls of 
former years which are by no means to be neglected, for the 
seasons in a course of years work round to a general average ; 
there are the published market rates which show not only where 
grain is scarce and dear and where hard times are coming, but 
also where aid can best be obtained ; there are the ever present 
opportunities of intercourse with intelligent landowners, mer- 
chants and bankers, who, after their own fashion and from 
different sources, are fairly informed of the prospects of the 
agricultural community— probably every merchant or banker 
has some landed property in his own district, whence he can 
test his general information there are the large staff of 
Government officials. Deputy Collectors, Tehseeldars, native 
pensioners, all Teady and willing to impart information to the 
district officer, should he but sufficiently sympathise with them 
to allow them free access to his presence, but certain on the 
other band to retain all intelligence, should the district officer 
consider, as is often tlie case, that intercourse with the natives 
is no part of his duties ; and superior to all these is the one 
unfailing source of true knowledge, formerly so often drawn on 
but now so often neglected, the personal inspection of his dis- 
trict by the district officer. It does not suffice that he should 
visit some favourite shooting beat, or some pleasant encamp- 
ment near some beaten line of road, but there should be an 
accurate searching visit into all parts of his district. Then, if 
the officer has the interests of his people at heart, and is not 
above doing his^uty, if he has other qualifications for his post 
beyond that of stiniority only, we feel sure that when the 
hour of difficulty comes, whether it brings forth a rebellion, a 
mutiny, an Indigo, riot, a rising of the cultivating classes 
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against their landlords^ or a famine^ under any circumstances 
the district officer^ who has qualified amongst his people^ 
and not only in his office, will be ready to meet the emer- 
gency. His opinion will be respected and his advice fol- 

lowed by bis official superiors. Should the reverse of all this 
be the case, he must accept the alternative of a public com- 
mission on his acts and shortcomings, and the shame of a 
public condemnation. # 

The roads and streets, the very courts themsAves, will all 
give their separate warnings. There will be a great increase 
of crime amongst these labouring classes, who in ordinary 
times are never in contact with the police. There will be stray 
emaciated children, picked up in the bassars and streets of 

the large cities abandoned by their parents, who, too poor 

to maintain their own offspring, rely on the certain charity of 
some unknown friend for their support. The labouring poor 
will throng to any public works in progress, or they will 
emigrate to other districts, seeking for work and the daily 
bread they cannot find at home. Traffic will sensibly decrease 
at all ferries and passes, and on the main lines of road. There 
will not be the usual yearly concourse of pilgrims. The 
banker will find less employment for his money, as it will be 
sought for by one class of needy applicants, endeavouring 
to prepare for the coming difficulty. The middle classes will 
sell their ornaments and jewellery. The trade in all small 
native luxuries will cease. There will be less civil litigation. 
In the interior of agricultural districts there will be a difficulty 
in obtaining seed grain. The landlord will obtain his rent 
only through the assistance of the Revenue officers. Plough 
cattle will be sold to meet the rent. Owners of herds will 
migrate with their cattle to remote jungles or more favoured 
districts. Cattle will starve in numbers in every village. There 
will be sales of the estates 'of the smaller landowners, unable 
to meet the expected scarcity. We believe each district is an 
op*n book, if the district officer can perceive and understand, if 
he rends by the light of reason and experience, if he remembers 
that his post requires an exercise of his executive administrative 
functions, and not a discharge of his judicial duties only. ^ 

On the other hand there are false alarms likely to mislead 
the judgment of an officer new to his position and his district. 
It is certain that complaints of no rain and a bad season 
are generally premature, often greatly exagg^ajjiited. Under our 
peculiar revenue system the interests of tw Government and 
of the landed proprietor are, to a certain extent, conflicting. 
It is the landowner's interest to conceal .his ^prosperity and 
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ezag^gerate his difficulties. As a class they are badly educated, 
improvident. Many are involved in debt, 
embarrassed for generations by some wasteful expenditure in a 
marriage, or their substance devoured by parasites or flatterers 
or religious mendicants, or squandered on dancing girls or 
wrestlers, or in supporting a state beyond their means. Many, 
and these are of the most wealthy, are absentees, wasting 
their lives in the dissipations of the large cities, regardless 
alike of thehr obligations to the Government and to their 
estates, and the many duties of their position. There is 
no law, though one is much needed,, to enforce these responsi- 
bilities. They rely on their agents to supply funds for all their 
wants. The agent, to meet these demands, is driven to rack- 
renting and the many stratagems familiar to all acquainted with 
the workings of our Revenue Courts. The agent peculates on 
his own account,, and one and all, the absentee and his agent, 
the small landowner and the oppressed tenant, are pressing 
claimants on the Government for assistance on the first symptom 
of a hard season. If one of these can establish a belief that 
there has been no rain in his property, he thereby also 
establishes a belief that he has a claim on Government for 
assistance. 

# The solvency of the landed proprietors aflTccts the interests of 
Government throughout the Revenue system. This is never 
more apparent than in a season of drought and difficulty. 
There is no more easy road to ruin than the path always open 
to the landowner. He is not slow to learn that in his land he 
has a most valuable security. He can always obtain advances 
from native bankers to meet bis wants and extravagances \ for 
the earth’s increase is sufficient to pay the small demand of Go- 
vernment and the surplus should pay any sum the banker may 
advance were the land but fairly mortgaged or its capabilities 
fairly stated. But the landowner probably represents the out- 
turn of some exceptionally productive season as the general 
average of his receipts, the banker allows a wide margin «for 
these misrepresentations in the rate at which he makes his loan ; 
he is certain of a fair return ; he is nearly certain, for he knows 
his man, of complete possession of the estate at no very distant 
date. The landowner himself is the last person to take his own 
apathy and unthriftiness into the calculation, neither docs he 
consider that, though the laud is a fruitful source of wealth, it 
must receive a chj«;tain outlay and constant care and attention. 
He must provide tttrifty cultivators. He must spend his capital 
in improvements and wells, and then only will the land, worked 
to its full capabilities, be grateful for all assistance and repay the 
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liens^upon it. Failins^ this^ the land repudiates these claims^ the 
owner finds that^ as far as he is concerned^ he has over**reaohed 
himself in his calculations^ and his downward course is hastened. 
The Government demand has to be met^ the banker can he 
staved off no long;er, and the season is not quite propitious# 
These difficulties are exag'gerated and every stratagem is employed 
to obtain help from Government. Ultimately^ the climax comeSj . 
and the land passes from its reckless owner’s hands. He degene* 
rates in the social scale into a tenant at will^ cfltid often a 
rebellious one^ in what were once his own estates. 

A different cause of difficulties beset the new proprietor. 
Perhaps his calculations originally were correct^ but lands long 
neglected take years to recover ; the old cultivators are at feud 
with their new lord ; the old proprietor probably heads the 
opposition against him all attempts at conciliation are rejected ; 
rents are withheld ; every art is practised to ruin the new 
landlord ; and he^ some money lender probably or some old 
servant of government investing his gains, discovers that 
though he has managed all bis other affairs with success, still 
he has not the farmer’s instinct to manage land, or the adminis- 
trator’s faculty of managing a large estate and an unruly 
tenantry. He absents himself from his newly acquired estate, 
which he abandons to the mis-inauagement and peculations , 
of, an unscrupulous agent, and he shortly discovers that the 
land which he believed to be the best of all investments, is in 
reality a ticklish property, a constant care, dependent on many 
aids and conditions to which he is a stranger. In a doubtful 
season he is the first to anticipate embarrassment. He does 
not know how elastic are the resources in. his power; in a 
slate of doubt and anxiety he rushes prematurely to seek assis- 
tance from Government, 

This after all is but another page in the same book, capable 
of being read only by the experienced district officer, but we 
warn him that his judgment is more called into exercise by the 
latter than by the former page. There must be no concession 
made,, unless there is a good reason for it. If he yields to 
one unjust demand for self, deceived by fair words, or over- 
anxious for the future, he will be bewildered by similar appli- 
cations. Should he refuse on the other band to listen to a 
just demand for assistance, on the principle that all complain 
and the revenue settlement should see him through all diffi- 
culties, he may . be surprised and overwheln^ by the tide 
of disaster and famine. The greatest safe-gij^d in the district 
officer’s hands is an intimate knowledge of the peculiarities of 
ever}'^ tract in his district. The habit of ]pcal inspection will 

2r 
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tend beyond anything eke to keep him informed of all that is 
going on, to suggest the right remedy for each individual case. 
The people knowing he has an intimate knowledge of their 
wants and circumstances will know that false alarms have no 
effect upon him ; they will also know that when they are in 
difficulties he will not be deaf to their entreaties. 

Bat if we are right in our belief that this knowledge is a 
requisite thing for the efficient administration of a district, and 
that it can bnly be acquired by patient searching visits into 
every quarter, we consider the Government is bound to see that, 
it is done and to pay the cost. Here the district officer has a 
strong case against the Government. In what are called the 
non-regulation provinces the Government defrays a portion of 
the officer's marching expenses during his district tours. In the 
regulation provinces the maintenance of a camp equipage, and 
the expenses of a marching camp, added to the rent which must 
be paid for house accommodation in the head-quarters station, 
absorb quite one-fourth of a district officer's salary during the 
five months he should be under canvas. This life in camp is the 
only tolerable period in Indian service, but is it to be wondered 
at that the officer is not always prepared to incur this great 
expense ? He denies himself a costly pleasure and the Govern- 
ment interests suffer. The Government must open its hand to 
obtain efficient service. The system cannot be right which 
gives travelling allowances or defrays the marching expenses of 
all in the higher and better paid ranks, and denies it to the 
very class who are the eyes and hands of the Government, and 
who should be the very first to receive it. 

The concluding portion of the first part of the lleport which 
treats of the defective administration of Bengal Proper is deserv- 
ing of the most earnest attention. It pays a graceful tribute 
to the works and the memories of a race of administrators long 
since passed away, and laments the shortcomings of the present 
generation. But to what is this great difference to be attri- 
buted? It is owing certainly more to the system than to the 
individuals, the servants of and proved by that system. The 
officials are more numerous than they were in former days. 
Probably there are as many good men as ever amongst them. 
We believe, though, that the Commissioners do not state the case 
correctly, when they assert that there is not the same dearth of 
administrative capacity amongst the public servants in the more 
northern Provith^. In them the native executive staff may 
be more numerou^han in Bengal, but there is in both alike the 
same dull level, inevitable under one uniform system, centrali- 
zation, and a senioaity service. 
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The old school of successful administrators were men of many 
gifts and qualifications^ with minds pliant and strong, associating 
much with the people and enjojdng their confidence, keen to 
perceive their wants, apt to acquire knowledge, and able 
unobtrusively to introduce a sufficiency of English law and 
system, to leaven the mass of native custom and tradition with- 
out exciting their jealousy or opposition. They fully appreciated 
the peculiar relative positions of the rulers and the subject people. 
Ill fact those only became conspicuous who were plentifully 
endowed by nature with the instinct of administration. The 
Government of the day allowed them ample scope for their peculiar 
faculties. In the words of the Report, they did not reign but 
governed, and in proportion as their sympathies were with the 
people, did their influence extend, in war, in politics, in civil 
administration, and for all the purposes of Government. 

We have heard them and their system sneered at as being of 
the patriarchal or the paternal school, but it was this school 
that furnished Malcolm, Metcalfe, Wilkinson, Low, Ouseley, 
George Clerk and his many able pupils, the Ricketts and Mills 
of the Report, Cleveland, Dixon, Cuhhon, Sir H. Lawrence, 
and many others whose names still live in all parts of India. 
Their fame cannot suffer from the sneers of their detractors. 
For a few years after the annexation of a new province, thev 
hjive had a few imitators, but these have soon had to yield ail 
j)awcr and individuality, and become assimilated with the system 
obtaining in the older provinces. 

But of late years another school has arisen to whom the 
former has had to give way. Perhaps some change was inevi- 
table, but it was too complete. These new men have often J;)een 
men of ability, ready with their speech and with their pens, 
able secretaries, precise lawyers, accurate and well-ordered, 
Tliey have from time to time forced themselves into power, 
and in time have brought, forward their own disciples. To 
them we owe the iiuiforin codes, obtaining throughout all India, 
and the Revenue Acts which have feapped the rights in landed 
propei*iy, and caused so much dissension and discussion. To 
their well-ordered minds there is nothing like complete uni- 
formity and centralization. They cannot understand that what 
suits the mild Bengalee is not perhaps quite the code for 
tlie Pathan of the North-Western frontier. What is it to 
tliem that there are a hundred races in Hindoostan, each 
differing from each other as much as a Fr^hman from an 
Englishman \ all are to be treated alike, spite of the fact 
tliat the Creator has put them far apart: In Great Britain 
and Ireland we have not got the samq law for English, 
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Scotch and Irish^ for the people and their ways are different^ hut 
still there is to be but one law and system for all India^ where 
almost every Eastern nation and even tribe is represented^ and 
where uniformity is nearly as inappropriate as it would be for 
the whole of Asia. 

We believe the truth to be that those of the new school^ 
pure and simple^ are essentially narrow minded meti^ without a 
spark of administrative genius. If there is no leaven amongst 
them^ they are the persons who fail the Government in times 
of exceptional difficulty. Many of them have of late years 
been successful in obtaining high appointments in all parts 
of India. In all, their capacity has been tried, — by mutinies. 
Indigo riots, small wars, famines. Not one disciple of this school 
but has lost his reputation in the hour of trial, and the 
Government, which failed in its duty to the country in select- 
ing such chiefs, and the whole people alike, have suffered. 

We do not advocate the entire subordination of one school 
to the other. In an immense empire and a numerous service, 
there is room for both, side by side. Each is the best assistance 
and support to the other,— but the chief administration should 
be selected from the one class only. When this is the case we 
shall hear of less routine, mismanagement, and bewilderment ; 
pf some resource in difficulties, and a better stewardship than 
the pages of the Famine Report describe so justly. We shall 
hear no more of the maxims of the political economy of the civi- 
lised world being offered as infallible to a balf-savage, starving 
country, or lament the blindness to the tremendous fact that 
God himself has visited the people, altering their whole condi- 
tion, and placing them far beyond assistance from human 
theories. 

We hear that under the representations of the Commissioners, 
the staff of the Bengal Government will be recast, equal at 
least ill strength to the staff of one of the minor presidencies. 
This is most necessary, but it will not be sufficient alone to 
strengthen the Governor's hands. The system which has been 
found wanting must be thoroughly changed. It will be neces- 
sary to enforce the principle of selection for all administrative 
appointments, in lieu of the principle of seniority still obtain- 
ing throughout India, It must be insisted on that all places 
are not alike, that all men are not equal, that first on the 
list is not, from that fact only, the best man for the first 
vacancy. Ordiiwy honesty of purpose in making selections for 
appointments can^? relied on only from that chief who is aware 
that one wrong selection, through nepotism, the stumbling 
block of many geyrernors, or through seniority the refuge 
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of incompetent ones, will lessen his power, damage his reputa- 
tion^ and recoil on his own head in time of need. We have 
seen many Governors of this description, and we hope to see 
them no more, but we believe they have already done much 
harm to the service from which they have sprung. It is 
a service with many dishonest traditions, and we believe the 
day is not far distant when the highest appointments now 
open to the service, will be held by nominees from England. 

We further hope that the deliberations oi^ the supreme 
authorities will lead to a division of the services into judicial 
and administrative branches. It does not follow that an ambi- 
dextrous district officer, full of resource and activity and work, 
with years of experience as a Revenue officer, or as an active 
magistrate, will make a successful judge. He is far more likely 
to make a very bad one. The successful judge should receive 
promotion in his own line, and not return, an administrative 
chief, as a commissioner. The early years of all civil servants 
should be employed, as now, in all kinds of official duties. — 
then they should take tbeir choice of either line and should 
have their prospects certain, wiihout fear of losing in one 
line a reputation hardly earned in another. We believe there 
has been much but desultory striving at times on the part 
of Government, to attain to a settlement of this vexcej 
^estion. An occasion like this Orissa famine should suffice 
to impress on the Government the absolute necessity of put- 
ting its house in order, to decide on tho best system of 
administration, to allot to each class its duties, to select its 
men, to increase the natives^ share in the Government in tho 
subordinate ranks, to harass no more with discussions on 
land settlements and land tenures, to settle the principles 
and system of taxation. We believe that at no period of our 
rule has the alienation between the governing class and the 
subject people been more complete than at present, owing to 
want of sympathy, faulty government, headlong legislation, 
and the shortcomings of Government under exceptional cir- 
cumstances which haveovertried its capacity. To re-adapt 
and slightly alter a once fulfilled warning and prophecy.* 

The wheels of Government have been moving very fast. 

Our presence in India depends in no small measure on 
" the conteutedness and happiness of our native subjects.” 
We hope for lasting benefit to the country and the admi- 
nistration from the sad experiences of the ^rissafamine. 

The purpose of our writing will be mista^n if it is inferred 
that we look only to an improved system of administration 

*• Sir Henry Lawrence’s Essays. 
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as a remedy for all disaster. Ad increase of foresight and resource 
in difficulties is all that can be expected^ with a proportionate 
mitigation of suffering and saving of human life during the 
actual calamity^ and a shorter stage of reaction before the aban- 
doned famine-stricken tract is again re-occupied. We hope to 
show conclusively how the only hope for a country is in its self- 
contained resources^ to demonstrate how impossible it is either to 
feed^ or to supply food to the population of a large tract should 
the earth fail to bring forth her increase ; in short, that the mass 
of the population is entirely at the mercy of the seasons. 

Wc suppose, then, that a famine-stricken tract is *500 miles 
square. (The actual extent of the tract which suffered from 
drought and dearth in 1865, was far in excess of this length, 
though its width might ha^e been less) . We fui'ther assume that 
it supports a population of 200 to the square mile, of wliom 
four-fifths or 160 per mile are of the poorer classes who would 
require support for a period of six months, that is, for the 
interval between two crops only. These assumed quantities 
give us an area of 250,000 square miles, and 40 millions of 
the poorer classes unable to support themselves from their own 
resources, who. must be fed or starve. 

We purposely omit any allowance for the various circum- 
^stances, di&ring in every district, which by private supplies, 
or emigration or other means, may affect these figures. Our 
readers may insert any modifying conditions. Our data will be 
found to be a fair foundation, in which any special calculation 
may be based. 

We further assume that this famine-s?ricken tract is acces- 
sible from all sides and at all seasons by good roads, and we 
suppose that grain can be laid at the verge of this tract all round 
at 20 seers for 1 Rupee, To transport this grain and deposit it 
throughout the tract, we assume that the general description 
of native means are available; — tliat is, the cart with two 
bullocks, capable of travelling ten miles a day with a load of 
fifteen maunds at a daily cost of Rs. 1-8 a day for all charges, 
including pay of servants, food for the animals, and the wear 
and tear of cart and cattle. A simple calculation in these given 
quantities will show that the actual average cost of grain 
throughout the tract would be as nearly as possible eight seers 
for the rupee, or a regular famine rate, assuming the food 
of each person to be half a seer, or one pound of grain a 
day, the cost l|dng one anna. This gives a total cost of 
25 lakhs of rupe^a day, or 45 millions of pounds sterling 
for six months — a sum equal to the entire revenues of the 
country. 
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Wo offer these simple figures for the consideration of those 
who of late years have stated that the Government in time 
of iamine should support the people. We have purposely 
under-rated every element in this calculation. It is needless 
to say that even this state of things would be indefinitely 
enhanced^ if the tract of country was accessible only by the 
tracks through hills and jungles passable only by pack 
bullocks^ approachable at certain seasons only from an iron 
bound coast. * 

Wo now claim indulgence for inflicting another short cal- 
culation on our readers. 

We assume that the whole of our tract of 500 square 
miles is under cultivation, and its produce to be an average 
of six maunds of grain an acre or 4B01bs. At half a seer or one 
pound of grain a day for every soul in the population, three 
acres would feed four men for a year, or the whole extent in 
one season would produce about four and one quarter yearns 
supply for its whole population of 50 millions.* 

Suppose the cultivated area is only J or §rd of the whole, 
a proportionate reduction would give in one case but three 
years and six week^s supply, and in the otlier but two years 
and ten months^ Ibod for its population. Lot there be a suc- 
cession of three seasons at all below the average, and exportatioii 
of any peculiar grain, that grain being the staple produce 
and chief support of the country, as rice from Orissa for 
instance, prices must rise, seed -grain must be used for food, 
there must be scarcity, and much importation in the fourth 
season, and famine is imminent. 

This then appears to be the state of things before the 
Government, not in Orissa only, but with certain modifications 
as regards the greater portion of the country ; that famines 
have repeatedly occurred in India, sweeping off thousands of 
the people, that there is no enterprise amongst them, or power 
of foresight, or power to struggle against the evil. They 
become more apathetic and hopeless as the danger increases, 
and - are stricken down in their villages, sooner than make 
any exertion for their own safety. 

It is also established, that though the richer classes are 
charitable according to their own peculiar ideas, that is, 
they feed Brahmins, and professional begging castes, the halt 
and the blind, they have no notion of organized charity, no 



* 1 Seer =2 lbs. 

40 Seers = 1 maund=80fbs. 

1 Rupee =2 shillings. 
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sympathy for suiFering amoogst the masses ; their care must to a 
great degree devolve on the Government. And on the other 
hand^ the Government has never undertaken any general system 
of outdoor relief for the protection of the indigent poor^ leaving 
them entirely to the chance charity of their fdlow countrymen, 
so that there are no centres whence relief can be given, no system 
which can be expounded to meet any great emergency. All 
measures for relief have to be commenced again in every fresh 
calamity. • 

The third part of the Report contains the commissioner’s sug- 
gestions and recommendations of the means to be employed by 
Government to secure some immunity for the people, and to 
guard itself from direct loss of revenue, and indirect loss by the 
great destruction of property and the collapse of all agriculture, 
losing in one season the fruits of many years’ progress. Their 
recommendations may be summed up in a few words, — canals and 
roads for communications, and works of irrigation. The coun- 
try must be penetrated in all directions, every natural means 
of obtaining water must be taken advantage of and improved by 
the appliances of science, the climate must be mastered, or we 
shall always be at its mercy. Works of irrigation must 
be prosecuted, not on paper only but in reality, every stream 
/rom the hills must be dammed, and its waters utilized, the 
abundant supply of one season must be intercepted in its cours/5 
and saved for consumption at another period. 

But the Commissioners only with a loud voice repeat the old 
complaint, that the great imperative necessity is water. It is 
the one great invigorator of the soil ; it surpasses, and often 
supersedes all measures ; it is the soul of all high farming in 
India ; it is the one essential without which the common wheat- 
field cannot reach maturity, and if it is within the cultivator's 
reach, then only is the Government land revenue an easy 
burden, and its collection a certainty. Everywhere there is this 
loud cry for assistance, and there is the certainty that generally 
throughout all India this one great means of aid is untouched. 

In parts of India much has already been done. The Ravee, 
Jumna and Ganges canals are enormous works, but their cost 
precludes the extension of this system of canal irrigation. 
The expense of their construction and maintenance admits 
of them only in a line of country exceptionally favoured by 
position and natural capabilities. They only can support that 
greatest of blessiB^, a navigable canal, at once diffusing fertility 
along its course, a^ furnishing at all times means for trans- 
porting the surplus of the produce it has given to less favoured 
districts. 
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But after all it is certain, as far as our experience has 
taught us, that after a lavish expenditure and a delay of years 
oux canals are fraught with disappointm,ent. Their results fall 
short of their promise, no foresight or skill at our disposal 
seem suffeient to guard against the accidents to which they 
are liable ; their supply fails when it is paost needed, tliey 
even in some places carry or generate deleterious matter in their 
waters, and ’t is certain that no canal can irrigate more than 
a line of cultivation, narrow in comparison with tlie whole area 
needing water. 

It will be as well here to allude, as far as they may be applic- 
al)le to (jjir purpose, to tlie circumstances of our principal canals. 
As a financial speculation, the Jumna canals pay the best ; 
the* Ravee canal i)ays J per cent. (12 annas) on an outlay of 160 
lakhs of rupees (IG millions) and may be consideied at present 
us the worst investment ; but the Ganges canal is the one whose 
circumstances will be best known to and most interesting to our 
readers. This canal and its branches arc about SOO miles in length. 
It now irrigates 980,000 acres, and it is hoped, wlien it is in 
lull working order, that this quantity will be increased to 
1,400,000 acres. Let us deal with the larger quantity. It is 
an area about equal to the whole district of Cawnpore, or a line 
of 1 i miles in width on either sid(^ of the canal for its entire < 
leiV^th. The financial result may possibly be a return of 5 per 
cent, on the outlay. 

It is evident that wc can hope for no more canals on this 
scale. Their great length adds beyond all proportion to their 
expense. We may have sliorter lines funned from dams across 
llie great rivers below the point of influence of the smaller 
streams and throwing the water into the adjoining district, but 
we can expect no more than this. Even if there were scope 
for another canal similar to the Great Ganges Canal, we believe 
it would be a financiii) error to undertake it. 

But is there no other means of irrjgatii g the country than by 
seeming the outflow of water from the far distant hills, and 
conveying it in cosily canals through the country ? We know 
as^ a fact, that the water underlays the whole country at a dis- 
tance of from 14 to 50 feet below the surface, and that this 
great supply is to this day almost unheeded by the Govern- 
ment. 

The native cultivator for many generations has been aware of 
ibis national store of water. If he has any Energy, and his 
means permit, his great object is to dig a jycll, and place the 
supply within his reach. This well-watered land is a known 
source of revenue to (Jlovcrumentin all land rtveiiyc assessments, 

- -1 • ' 
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but still there has never been any systematic attempt on 
the part of Government to add to its own wealthy and the 
welfare of its tenanty, or in fact to enact the enlightened 
landlord's part and avail itself of the abundant store, placed by 
nature almost within reach. 

The same Providence which has subjected this needy thirsty 
land to the fierce heat of the Tropics has everywhere supplied the 
antidote, but under the usual conditions, man must exercise the 
intelligence and faculties bestowed upon him to make the remedy 
attainable in time of need, or suffer the inevitable consequences. 

Attempts have been made from time to time by isolated 
individuals, alive to the certain profits to Government a^d to the 
people, to induce the native landowner to extend well irrigation, 
but it is certain these attempts have been conducted on no system, 
there has been no departmental assistance, and individual exer- 
tions declining through want of encouragement have subsided 
into indiflFerence. The fostering hand of Government was never 
extended to the scheme, as a scheme, its merits and cost have 
never been carefully investigated. The truth is, the scheme is 
far too simple ; there is no originality in it. It is thoroughly 
Indian, it has no attractions for the scientific engineer, it cannot 
compare with the more imposing scheme of irrigation by canals ; 

^ persons who have been in a position to speak*authoritatively on 
all subjects connected with irrigation have either passed it -by 
contemptuously, or have paused but to condemn it. We have 
known it stated by a well known authority that a well can gene- 
rally irrigate only nine acres of land. The result has been an 
opinion that such insignificant assistance is' as nothing in the 
great scheme of irrigation, and quite beneath the attention of 
Government. 

On the other hand we confidently advance an opinion that 
well irrigation has been but very cursorily studied, and has never 
been understood. The fact advanced that a well on an aver- 
^ age can only irrigate nine acres is entirely a wr ong cem elusion, 
formed without the requisite knowledge of the quantity oC wuter 
required for one given quantity of land, or kind of crop, and with 
no very accurate notion of the cost of obtaining it, or of the 
capacity and yield of a good well, adapted to irrigation. We hope 
to show that expenditure on well irrigation can safely be incurred, 
with a certain profit to Government, that it is the most econo- 
mical and most certain of all forms of assistance, the best adap- 
ted to the wante and conditions of the people, the simplest in 
its distribution, and withal most manageable, for it consists of 
an aggregate of detached units, each complete in itself : the 
scheme can be^ expr.nded or made to cease at pleasure, for it is 
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complete at every stage of its existence, its beneficial effects are 
almost instantaneous, both to the tenant and to the Government^ 
and there are none of the drawbacks attending the supply of 
canal water, there is no sandy silt deposited in the fields, no 
injurious salt washed up from a lower level by infiltration, no 
rankness and sourness of soil from over saturation, no risk of 
the supply being cut off, no peculation by canal officials, and 
an ensuring as well as an increase of the land revenue. . 

It is no paltry scheme if it ensures even a pJttion of these 
great results, and, failing canals, it appears to be the only 
alternative in the 7i millions of culturable acres in the 
North-Western Provinces alone, which will never be reached by 
any portion of the Ganges canal. 

’As we wish to establish the fact that the cost of well irriga- 
tion has been mnch over-rated, we must again inflict on our 
readers a few simple figures and calculations, on which 
our views are based, and by, which we submit them to 
be tested. 

We treat of the usual native means of irrigation, the water 
bag, rope and pulley, worked by two bullocks. Setting aside the 
obvious means at onr disposal to improve the power of this 
primitive tackle, or to substitute superior machinery, we thus 
place ourselves at a disadvantage at the commencement of oui^ 
tulvocacy. 

We assume, and it is a low average after repeated experi- 
ments, that the water-bag conveys each time 15 gallons of 
water to the surface, the pace of the cattle to be two miles 
an liour, and that a well of eight feet in diameter will admit 
of eight sets of lifting tackle to be worked at once, our 
working day to be 10 hours, the well to be 40 feet deep, and a 
double set of cattle to be employed. *This well will yield 
132,000 gallons of water a day. 

We place our well in the centre of a square plot of 50 acres, 
which we propose to irrigate. It will be about 250 yards 
fro*n the edge of the plot. We assume the land to be good, 
bearing a fair proportion of various crops, say 20 acres 
under wheat and 30 acres under lighter crops, all requir- 
ing water. 

And here we wish, for the sake of the scheme we advocate, 
that we could subscribe to Mr. Login's estimate (accepted by 
the Irrigation Department) of ten inches in four waterings for a 
wheat crop. Our experience is far different. Woi believe eighteen 

* We do not wish to burden our pages with a mai^ of small calculations. 
They shall be placed at the disposal of any person who may wish to see 
him, and who will appl^ for him through the £dItoi*of tl^is Review, 
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inches in three waterings will be nearer the quantity given by 
all good farmers, who are aware that water must be freely 
given, and we make no deduction for the saving consequent 
on the usual winter rain. 

We suppose that the remaining thirty acres under light 
crops will require two waterings, one early and one late, of 
three inches depth each. 

The time required for each watering of the 20 acres of wheat 
will be 20 days, of the 30 acres of light crops 23 days; 
and the periods of each watering would be, the lirst of 
the wheat from November 10tli\^to 30th, the first of the light 
crops from November 30th to 'December 23rd, the second 
wheat watering from January 10th to 30th, the second for the 
light crops from February 1st to 23rd and the last wheat 
watering from that date to March 15th. 

There is a mistaken notion that this watering is a costly 
process. We admit that it takes the time of the men and the 
labour of the cattle, but we admit no other cost beyond the 
extra wear and tear and feeding of working over idle cattle. 
The only men and animals used are those indispensable for 
the various agricultural operations of the land, and as the 
irrigating season clashes with no other farming operation, 
^he men and cattle may as well work as remain idle. Our 
meaning will be clear when we state that 60 acres of good 
land do actually require one plough for every five native biggahs 
of land, or 2 acres 3 roods 11 poles, — say three acres. This gives 
16 pairs of plough bullocks available for the watering season, 
and this is all we require to furnish a doable set for the daily 
irrigating work, according to the assumed capabilities of 
our well. If there is a greater preponderance of wheat or corn, 
or any thirsty crop, tlien only can the argument of extra cost 
be maintained. This cost is six annas a day for every extra 
pair of cattle employed. But the farm will even furnish this 
supply, for the usual allowance of cattle to each plough is three 
head. This extra eight pairs would furnish a supply exceedmg 
by one half the above quantities, and would meet every ■ case 
of exceptional crops requiring greater irrigation. 

It is requisite to bear in mind one most important point. 
The well is not only useful for the growing corps. Should 
the ground not be softened by rain to admit of ploughing at 
the appointed season, the well water is available for the purpose. 
In fact, where there is water at command every precarious 
element in Indian cultivation is removed. 

And here an irapoVtant comparative calculation suggests itself. 
It will be graiitecb that a well once wcjl-madc requires no 
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appreciable outlay in repairs, it practically lasts for ever. The 
case of the canal is different. The comparative figures are— 

Value of canal water, ... 2 8 0 Value of well water, ... 2 8 0 
Cost of maintenance, ... 10 0 Cost of maintenance ... 0 0 0 
Profit, ... ... 1 8 0 Profit, ... ...2^0* 

We will admit of one modification in this. The conditions of 
the supply are different. The canal brings down the supply and 
delivers it at the level of the field. The cultivator has to lift it 
from the well. It would be fair in exceptional cases where more 
labour is employed in irrigation than the farm requires to be 
maintained for general purposes, that some compensating reduc- 
tion should be made in the assessment. In one case the culti- 
vator pays the Government for bringing him the water, in the 
other the Government makes some allowance to the cultivator 
for his labour in obtaining it. 

No well of a less diameter than eight feet should be con- 
structed. Tlie comparative capacity and working j^ower of large 
over small wells increases at a greater ratio than the cost. Then 
a four feet diameter well will admit of but one set of lifting 
tackle being used; such a well, sunk to fifty feet, with eighteen 
inches steining, at 20 Ks. per JOO cubic feet for the masonry, 
would cost 260 Rs. for masonry alone ; and perhaps half as muclif* 
again for sinking and contingencies. An eight feet well with 
two feet steining, sunk to the same depth, would admit of 8 sets 
of tackle and cost 620 Rs. for masonry, and 930 Rs. for the 
entire structure. In addition there would be a charge for drain 
tile water courses. Suf)posing the well was erected entirely at 
the expemse of Government, it would represent an expenditure 
of ca[)ital of 20 Rs. an acre, or eight years’ water rate, — a profit 
of more than 12 per cent. This profit would decrease in wells 
of greater depth, hut there would be a fair return up to a far 
greater depth than 40 feet.* 

But it is not a portion of our scheme that even this cost should 
l) 0 »bornc by Government. The landowner can construct a well 
for little more than half the sum it would cost the Government 
to make it. Tlie fuel to burn his bricks and lime cost him no- 
tbino-, and he pays mostly in kind for his lal)our. There is no 
scheme of irrigation so much in accordance with native ideas. 
The owner of a well is thoroughly independent, it is a recognised 
substantial property conveying a claim to respectability above his 
nei<*‘hbours. We can cite a native proverb in «ur support, curi- 
ousTy showing the line of thought engendered by a tropical sun 
and a parchc(f up country. It is to the Afect that a man’s 

duty to posterity,^ and to make his nam« remembered, is to 
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beget a son, to dig a well, and to plant a tree." This very 
ambition on the part of a native cultivator is a great element 
in favour of the extension of the scheme. If he has not the capi- 
tal at his disposal, it is precisely a case when the fostering hand 
of Government should be extended, and capital advanced to aid 
him'. It should be freely given, for it is advanced on the best of 
all security, so the terms of re-payment should be easy, by small 
instalments, and at long intervals ; no interest should be charged, 
for the ultimite profit to Government is sufficient, and this 
profit is of two kinds — an increase of revenue, and perfect 
security where before doubt existed. The profit to the Govern- 
ment and the tenant alike commence as soon as the water is 
reached. 

Indirectly also the benefit is immense. Emulation is excited. 
*Wealthy landowners are induced by the example similarly to ex- 
pend their capital. We know as a fact from documents placed at 
our disposal, that in one district where 140 wells were made by 
poorer tenants, on loans advanced by Government, one wealthy 
landowner has made 40 wells on his own estates, and he is satis- 
fied that he has made an excellent investment of his capital. 

It is certain that this great source of wealth to Government 
has been almost entirely neglected. We believe that during the 
/)ast ten years, not £50,000 has been thus advanced on loans. 
Government has made no effort to extend the system. Whfit 
has been done has been done by the desultory efforts of 
individuals. It has not even been generally known to the people 
that this assistance could be obtained. The experience of the 
past convinces us that if anything results from our advocacy, 
success will not be attained unless, the practical working of the 
scheme is entrusted to some separate responsible authority. 

Let us contrast the conduct of the Indian Government in all 
matters connected with this question with the coui-se j)ursued by 
the Government at home, when the introduction of free trade 
caused a temporary pressure on the landed interests. The 
contrast will be more apparent to those conversant with tfie 
Indian land revenue system, who will understand the fiiet .that 
here the Government is not only the supreme power but the 
supreme landlord, with a direct interest in every acre of laud 
within its territories. 

We recommend for the perusal of our readers the article in 
the Edinburgh Review, which we have cited at the head of 
this article, and to which we have often referred. The autlior 
evinces a thorough knowledge of his subject in all its branches, 
with a politician’s iibsight into the principles in which only 
progress can be mad^. His arguments are forcible, clear and 
• • * 
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convincing, his style that of an accomplished writer. His 
words apply to the early difficulties of the small farmers under 
free trade, and especially refer to the universal want (at that 
time) of drainage. We want no drainage here, but his words 
so exactly suit our case, that we quote them unaltered, merely 
changing one word, drainage " to irrigation.^^ He says'. — 
The obstacle to the adoption of this practice was, as a 
general rule, the weakness of the landlords. The irrigation 
(drainage of stiff clays) was a stiff matter^ It wanted a 
landlord with a strong back, and unfortunately the great 
bulk of such soils were held by poor men, or men who took 
little interest in them. To a large extent they were mort- 
gaged. The minister then at the head of affairs, however, 
understood the difficulties of the case and prepared to meet 
it. A remedy was devised in the shape of a loan of four 
millions sterling, repayable by instalments extending over 
twenty-two years, which was rapidly taken up, and nas now, 
to a great extent, been repaid to the state, after conferring 
“ an immense benefit on the community. Can there bo any 
doubt that it is at least equally incumbent on our Government, 
similarly to devote a certain portion of its capital towards 
equally effective improvements in its own estates ? 

And wliat is the actual condition of the soil in tliis country^ 
to which we recommend the application of our scheme. It has 
been worked as it is now worked, for generations. We again 
refer to the article in the Edinburgh Review for a description 
of a similar state of things in one small plot of land in Eng- 
land, which was purposely neglected for years, and was then 
in tlic state which now obtains over at least seventy.five per 
cent, of the cultivated land in India. What was experiment in 
our country is in truth the general state of things here. 

Mr. Lawer was iTrosocuting another series of experiments 
that resulted in what will* prove ono of the most important 
“ discoveries of modern times, 'fhese experiments, extending 
a period of twenty-four years, with wheat grown on the 
same land year after year without manure or the intervention 
of fallow, proved that soil, under fair husbandry, possessed 
a national standard of fertility. This standard at Rothamp- 
“ sted appears to he sixteen bushels per acre. Thus is afforded 
" the ^ key ^ as Mr. Thompson terms it, to the mystery 
involved in the variable term ' condition^ — for henceforth 
we know that land that is thoroughly trun out, means 
" land that is reduced to its original standard of produc- 
tiveness. Any condition it possesses in ^addition to this, be 
it more or be it l^ss, consists simply of tte remains of previous 
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crops and previous manurings. It follows that, after any 
ordinary amount of bad farming, sufficient manure of the right 
kind will quickly return to the soil, not its natural produciivc- 
‘‘ ness, which it is scarcely possible to destroy, but that acquired 
fertility which we may now describe as good condition, with- 
" out fear of being misunderstood/^ 

It is to this exhausted land, reduced to this condition of a 
natural standard of fertility, that the advocates at all hazards of 
a permanent settlement would assign a Government rent fixed 
for ever. Fortunately their views have lately been modified 
by orders from England, that that land is pot to have the 
Government rent fixed in perpetuity, to which there is a 
prospect of canal water being conveyed at any future date. We 
maintain, though, that it does not affect the question whence 
the water is to be obtained. We are no opponents to a per- 
manent settlement where the land has really attained to a condi- 
tion deserving it, where improvements have been made and the 
cultivation of a fair proportion ensured. We argue that the 
extent of cultivation to a certain percentage of the whole area, 
— the present standard — is not as important a condition, as the 
certainty of a limited portion. 

There can be no doubt that permanent interference in the 
;priee of any commodity that can be obtained for money, is 
mischievous and wrong in principle. W’^e submit that a per- 
manent rent is a distinct protection^’ as opposed to free trade, 
that land rent is not exempt from the general law simply by 
being land rent. We believe there is no such certain incentive 
to exertion (and exertion in farming means progress,) as a con- 
stantly recurring rent, requiring some effort to meet it. 

If Government chooses to abrogate its landlord’s rights, it 
should remember that it should not abrogate its duties, and 
in this instance the rights and duties are inseparable. There 
is nothing tliat keeps landlord and tenant more in accord witli 
each other than mutual exertions for their joint benefit, nothing 
tends more to separate them, or to leave the tenant shiftlees 
and hopeless, tlian th.e landlord’s indifference. Gain to ■ the 
landlord is his great incentive to work and aid his tenant. 
This is human nature, and it is in no way different where 
Government is the landlord, working through its servants. 

In England, the certain effect of a. rent below the capabilities 
of the land are apathy and neglect on the part of the tenant. 
The tenant knows that without the expenditure of his labour 
and capital the land will still meet his rent . and support him ; 
his wants are few an<> simple ; he has no wish to increase his 
substance ; there is vo pressure to induce him to make the most 
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of liis tenure, and lie sinks in the scale, and his land deteriorates. 
The genuine Irish are undoubted instances or this. The was 
noticed 3^ears ago by a Review — the fFe^hn-msier, we believe 
— in describing first the deterioration and then tlie progress 
of the estates of a Peer in the north of England, and the same 
must be the effect in this country, when apathy and indifference 
are proverbial, all knowledge backward, energy and enterprise 
the exception. We wish our Edinburgh Eeviewer had the 
authoritative handling of this and other collateraljquestions. 

Before we dismiss this portion of our subject, we will briefly 
enumerate the portions of the country in which we would first 
wish to see our theory reduced to practice. A desultory sinking 
of wells here and there would bring no practical result for 
years, eacli oasis would be neutralised by the long intervals of 
desert. We have shown how the canals irrigate a line through 
the country, but in fact, the water courses lead for miles 
from the main channel, either seeking the heat tracts of land, 
or skirting undulations in the land, above the canal level, 
li is in these undulations we would first introduce our wells, for 
the general water level throughout these lands, and near the 
utmost reach of the ducts from the canal, must be raised, by 
Ihe influx of the water which has escaped by porcotation 
Ihj ough the canal bed. These wells would at once reclaim this 
lost water, and tlius (hey would become a means for the coui- 
])letion of the object of the canal itself. Similarly, we would 
ascertain how far the canal water had affected the water level 
heyond the extreme limit of any channel, and we would skirt 
the canal country witli a fringe of wells ; Ijeyond this, we 
would leave their construction to a separate department. 

Then certain rich \nivts should be selected in which the 
cultivation should be ensured in spite of adverse seasons. Thus, 
in the Punjab we would select the thickly populal^ed and well- 
cultivated Maiija districts, as Jullundur, and leave no suitable 
patch without its supporting well. The effect of a drought in 
the^e districts would be tremendous, and were they protected, 
there .would be a store of grain in the beai't of the Punjab, to 
supply less favoured districts. Any one of the arid and sparsely 
peopled jungle tracts of the Bar country, between Lahore and 
Mooltan, might be selected as suitable for the extreme experi- 
ment of making wells at Government expense. These wells 
might be parted with to the people as opportunity offered, 
inducement to purchase being given. The hilly tracts beyond 
the Jhelum, and the districts underneath the hills would have to 
rely on dams in the hill streams, or advantage might be taken 
of any natural features to form lakes Qf i*‘*8ervoivs. This 
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mig^ht be done in Hoslympore and Umballa, a canal from above 
Roossen on the Sull?j might feed Loodianah and Umballa. In 
Kumal and Delhi there is the canal^ ^nd the water is excep- 
tionally near the surface. Rohtuk andHissar are as hopeless as 
the Bar, but even they have the canal, where all else is sandy 
desert. 

In the North-Western Provinces a similar course sug- 
gests itself. Saharunpore, favourably situated near the hills 
and with the water near the surface, might be left to 
take care of itself, even the canal water, with which it 
w now supplied might be withheld, and sent to some southern 
district. It could scarcely ever suffer. It could probably 
always support the neighbouring district of Miizuffernugger. 
Meerut might be thoroughly protected by wells, and similarly 
Allyghur, and each alternate district might be protected, or left 
untouched, the produce of one being sufficient to support the 
po])ulation in its neighbour, in any season of drought. 

Behar is similar to the North-Western provinces in every res- 
pect, though slightly less arid. Rohilcund aud Oudh liave a 
inoister climate; water is generally nearer the surface than in the 
coun^-ies west of the Ganges; they might wait, but in all alike, 
native enterprise, if there is such a thing, should be encouraged. 
If possible, there should be cliaimels from the canals to pour super- 
fluous water into natural jbeels or reservoirs, as a mutter, of 
policy those should be first taken in band, where the work can be 
most speedily done, or the richest, wheie most would be lost in 
famine. The depth of the water below the surface might 
be ascertained tlirougbout the country, by the agency of the 
existing executive establishments. I is almost needless to 
say that our scheme can never apply to a rice-growing country; 
well water may be the soul of high farming for all other 
crops but it can never suiEce to form the swamp which 
rice requires. 

The influence of the agricultural exhibitions in England has 
been incalculable, in all matters connected with agriculture. The 
first impulse was given when enlightened legislation freed the 
corn trade from all shackles, and placed the Englisli farmer on bis 
mettle to compete with foreign grown corn. What was by many 
considered as the death-blow of the agricullural interests, has in 
fact penetrated the whole system and forced it to perfection. It 
brought to light the latent powers of the soil, it applied capital 
and science to jts culture, it introduced new crops and new 
breeds of cattle, it even transformed the labourer, the farmer 
and perhaps the coAitry gentleman, from the clods that they 
were into inteljigent (nembers of the community. 
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But all this lias eotne by slow degrees ; small farms were 
found un prod table, they could not keep pace with the times, 
their buildings were levelled, and their land absorbed by 
neighbouring estates. The land was undrained, the farmer 
had no capital to undertake its drainge, then Government and 
Loan CoTnpanies came forward to supply this want ; surv'eys 
were made, the geology of each tract was studied, and capital 
was advanced on suitable terms to help every operation of the 
farm. Chemistry was resorted to, pointing ourt the suitable 
manure for each crop ; the whole earth was ransacked' to supply 
these new demands; mechanical science penetrated every- 
where with its improved machinery; schools imparting a purely 
agricultural education sprang into existence. Improved and 
vafried fodder have tended, combined with intelligent ciossing, 
to produce new breeds of cattle and sheep, and then when 
there was such keen comf)etition on all sides, and the whole 
agricultural question in all its bearings and its great success 
was a common topic amongst intelligent men, the rivahy 
culminated in these great shows which attract observing people 
from all parts. 

At these shows every agriculturalist is sure to see what will 
be of immediate advantage to himself, whatever may he his 
position. He will acquire fresh liiuts and ideis, and he will^ 
advance many steps in the science, for by a course of teaching 
for years he has been prepared to )>enefit by what he sees, and 
is himself some way advanced towards the perfection he sees 
attained by others. 

Ill this country we have not, as we have already shown, the 
pressure which is the gieat incentive to exertion, the shows 
have not grown of themselves from circumstances combining 
to produce them, they have required the fostering hand of 
Government. But too much has been done too quickly. 
We have tried to spring at once to the perfection attained by 
degrees in England. There has been no previous preparation 
of*the native mind, or explanation of the objects and aims 
of these shows. It has been assumed "that all these objects and 
aims will be at once appreciated by the sight of a complete exhi- 
bition. As spectacles they have been successful, but the ground- 
work in the native mind is a void as great as ever. The native 
is so far behind that he cannot establish a connected cliaiii 
of ideas between his own actual state, and the appliances in 
English high farming which he sees in the sl^pw yard. 

And if he is intelligent and observing, what does he see ? 
English machinery of the most costly kfods, ploughs, culti- 
vators, thrashing rpachines, and irrigatoi^ dnven by steam 
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Perhaps lie believes that the greater poitioa of our cultiva- 
tion at borne is effected by these machines, and making a mental 
calculation of their cost, he finds they amount to a lakh of 
rupees, and the value of his own implements for the same oper- 
ations is about 50 rupees ! What he wants, and what he would 
buy if he could get it, is something a few degrees better than 
what he has at home. These cheap implements may be in 
the yard, but the visitor is distracted, amused, or amazed 
according to ^lis temperament, by the noise and power of the 
larger engines, and he leaves the place with the impression 
that, though we may wish to do the right thing, we do not 
understand his wants, and we waste money in heaping prizes 
on machines that can be of no practical utility. 

To the generality of the English public visiting these shows 
the machinery department is the great attraction. A scientific 
turn, a liking for mechanics and invention which is possessed in 
a greater or less degree by all, is apt to mislead the judgment 
from the real objects of tlie exhibition, but those to whom the 
arrangement of these shows is entrusted, and the Judges also, 
should imagine themselves in tlie native's position, they should 
master his wants and appreciate the means at his disposal, and 
starting from that point, should frame their scheme accordingly. 

^Having decided that steam driven machinery, and the numerous 
costly and complicated contrivances for mowing, drilling ai^l 
reaping, aie not required, they should be strictly excluded from 
the exhibition yard. 

As regards cattle, each race should be kept distinct in the 
prize list. Valuable prizes should be given for quite young 
cattle, to induce the preparation of numbers; a few only would 
receive prizes, but the remainder would not be far off, and 
thus a foundation of superior nurtured cattle would arise, to the 
ultimate great benefit of the breeder. A well organized system 
of shows, under some responsible person, and a well arranged 
and liberal prize list, would be a great assistance to the agricul- 
tural interest. • 

Tlie education department should be called in to assist*. A 
short explanatory treatise, a few simple translations of rudi- 
mentary English works on agriculture and agricultural machi- 
nery, a few simple lessons in mechanics as applied to irrigation, 
would go far to impart that elementary knowledge which is 
so much wanted, and without which a showyard is a meaning- 
less range of cattle sheds, and the machinery department a 
confusing puzzle. 

When all these aitte to the land are in satisfactory working 
order, we believp w^sliall hear less of famine, and when they do 
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come, we shall be more prepared to meet them. The people will 
have risen above their present low estate, thev will liave more 
self-reliance and power to help themselves. We are reminded 
of Hu^h Miller’s lament over the state of the Irish people in 
the great famine, when the potatoe crop, the food of the country, 
perished. In his opinion, (and there was no more slcutc* 
observer,) the mere fact of a whole people living on one article of 
food, was sufficient to lower them in the social scale. It 
evinced so much simplicity and apathy, whicB were sure to 
affect them to their injury in Ihe hour of need. We saw 
the whole of Orissa living on one grain, and when it failed, they 
died. The benefit would be immense if the people could 
be induced by any means to cultivate some otlier grain 
crop, which would reacli perfection under circumstances when 
rice must fail. We have heard that Carolina rice requires 
far less water than Indian rice. It should be grown, in 
every district, as an experiment at the expense of Govern- 
ment. The seed of the Karuba tree feeds the rustic population 
and tlio cattle also in Central and Southern Italy. The tree 
grows under many different circutnstances of climate and soil. 
It thrives in rooky countries. It would probably thrive in 
hundreds of places in India. The bread fruit tree of the Pacific 
islands might succeed along the coast. Botanists and travel-, 
lers could suggest many other varieties. Everything should be 
tried, and some would succeed. Model farms should be estab- 
lished, where all experiments in machinery and crops should be 
conducted. 

Tlie above is a sketch of a few of the facts which to our mind 
caused some of the disasters attending the Orissa Famine, and 
a few suggestions for protection in future, to save the Govern- 
ment from being caught napping again, and to furnish food 
for the people. 

There is much which must remain unsaid, there is little 
novelty in what we have said already. In places, details en- 
ciflnber our pages, but in advocating a nevv sclieme, arguments 
canifot stand without them. We hope the sclieme we advocate 
may receive a patient consideration, that there may be no op- 
posing prejudice or professional bias. We trust it to the support 
of th^public, hoping for success in whatever merit it may con- 
tain rather than from the manner of its advocacy at the hands 
of an unknown Reviewer. 
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1. The Elements of Plane Geometry in the Synthetic (Euclid’s) 

Method, hut greatly simplified and systematically arranged. 

By J. D. Lyons. Nisi Dominas Frastra, Madras : 

Caleb Foster, 1867. 

2. An Elementary Grammar of the Coorg Language. By Cap- 

tain R. A. Cole, Superintendent of Coorg. Bangalore : 
1867. 

rrHESB two books have, of course, been sent us for advertise- 
ment merely, for tlie writers could not seriously suppose 
that we should take the trouble, even if we had the leisure, 
to read them. We laid aside Euclid some years ago, and 
do not purpose to take it up again, until our hopeful first-born 
arrives within sight of the pons asinornm. As for the Coorg 
(jrammar, a Calcutta Reviewer can not be expected to kno\y 
every language under the sun. We must simply acknowledge 
the receipt of such books with thanks, and trust that the 
mention of them among the newest publications will satisfy 
the donors in future. 

In the case of these books, however, we did something more ; 
we read the author’s preface. A preface at all to a treatise 
on mathematics was to us almost as great a novelty as the 
sight of a pious motto on the title-page, and we were therefore 
tempted to read it out of pure curiosity. But Mr. Lyons’ 
preface did not induce us to penetrate much farther, and we 
shall be very much mistaken, if those of our readers who 
meet with the work are not similarly disgusted with the 
fulsomeness of the egotism which pervades it. We can quite 
believe the writer of these “ Elements” when he says that “ what 
he hopes for it is its introduction by the Departments of Public 
Instructions in India. This is his high object and aim” in pre- 
pearing the treatise. And of course we are not going to find 
fault with such ^ very laudable object, and only hope that the 
^reatise is worthy of the high destiny which is intended for it. 
Of course Mr. Lyons^ays it is, and he has pointed out its 
merits so modestly himself that we have the less compunction in 
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foregoing the complete criticism whicli he perhaps expected at 
our bands. Modesty is said to be always a characteristic of 
higti jnerit, and if this be true, the reader has only to glance as 
we did at Mr. Lyons' notice of his own book to be able to form 
a just appreciation of its value. We wonder though if the 
converse of tliis proposition is equally true according toiMr.* 
Lyons^ new and improved method. 

is unnecessary to dilate on the superiority of my delini- 
tions/^ writes the author, for that will be apparent in the body 
of the work. It would be true to say of my definitions that apyr^ 
rffjLLav 7ravTo<;, The common definitions of right angle and per- 
pendicular are theorenic compared with those given in this 
work.^^ ‘‘ 1 may be cutting the Gordian Knot, but necessity has 
nolavv.^^ Such is the modest refrain in which Mr. Lyons sings 
his own praise. Compared with him, Euclid and the rest of the 
Mathematicians who have preceded him are but as minnows and 
shrimps to a whale, or rather as jackals to the king of beasts. 
“ It is everywhere taught that parallel lines are lines that 
do (sic) never meet even if produced ever so far, while it is 
well ktiowri that there are lines which can never meet and 
yet are not parallels.'^ True, but surely Mr. Lyons has over- 
looked two very important conditions which Euclid annexed to 
his deiiuition ; (1) that the lines must be straight, and (2) 
that tliey must be on the same plane. After this rather corffc 
siderable omission, the reader will perhaps like to hear the 
author^s definition, wdiich is said to be so superior.*^^ Parallel 
right lines then are defined to be " such as are in the same 
“ plane and such as made with the right line joining any two 
points in them, the two interior angles on the same side equal 
to a diseci angle.^^ That is, he adopts one of Euclid's demon- 
strations, as his definition. But what, the reader may ask, is a 
disecl angle ? This is another original conception of Mr. Lyons’ 
fertile imagination, and we wish him joy of it. It will prob- 
ably' he sufficient to observe that its non-existence is the 
reason adduced for its conception.' But let us hear the defini- 
tiom “ When two sides of an angle are in one right line, the 
“ angle is called a bisect or neutral angle.” Again "an angle 
" greater than a bisect angle is called a re-entering angle, and 
" an angle less than a bisect angle a salient angle.” Surely 
Euclid is more intelligible than this. But probably our readers 
have had quite enough of Mr. Lyons’ geometry, and we may 
therefore hand it over to the Director of PuWic Instruction, as 
requested,* for further analysis. Mr. Atkinson, we are quite 
sure, will appreciate the modest piety if n^t the superior demon- 
sLratiou of this new and " greatly simplified method.” 
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Meanwhile we turn to the Coorg Grammar, the preface to 
which we have also read. And the first thing that strikes us is 
that, however competent Captain Cole may be to teach Coorg, 
he is not yet infallible in the Grammar of his own native 
tongue, and if the blind lead the blind,” the result is generally 
•a veHy questionable progress. However Captain Cole has not 
trusted himself far, for the greater part of his preface is really 
composed of a long extract, borrowed for the occasion from Dr. 
Moegling's “ M^unories of Coorg,” and treating mainly of fireflies. 
We can therefore conscientiously recommend this Grammar to 
the Asiatic Society as likely to prove useful in a naturalistic as 
well as in a philological sense. 

lJut there is really very much in this little volume which is 
of value to the student in linguistic science, and which betokens 
care and industry in its compilation. The vocabularies ahme 
must be of immense service to those, like Messrs. Campbell and 
Beames, who care to trace the relations of cognate languages. 
Further on, we have specimens of conversation in four of the 
Dravidiaii languages side by side. It is unfortunate Ib.'ii Captain 
Cole has not adopted any uniform method of Romanizing, but 
rather trusted to the Caiiarese character to give the correct ])ro- 
iiunciation. This circumstance will detract from its useliilimss 
to those wlio arc unacquainted with Canarese. The language 
fi])pears, as far as we can judge, to be merely a hill-dialect, and 
it has no writteu character of its own. 

Captain Cole does not advance any theory regarding the 
people of the little State of Coorg ; this is a question which 
he leaves to “ those philologists, better able to draw such 
conclusions,” and wc must therefore do the same. But it is 
not philology alone that will determine the relations of this 
tribe, and we should have wished to see some account of 
their physical characteristics. Captain Cole has shown that 
he takes a deep interest in the people who have been placed 
under his cliarge, and that he can employ his leisure with 
advantage to others as well as to himself. We trust therefove 
that this is not tlie last compilation regarding the Coorgs that 
wc shall have to welcome as issuing from the Superintcudeut's 
study. 
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Bov) to I)eveloj)c Productive Industry in India and the East. 
Mills and Factories for Ginning, Spinning and Weavhig cotton ; 
Bite and Silk Manufactures ; Bleaching, Dyeing and Calico 
Printing Works ; Sugar, Paper, Oil, and Oil-gas Manufactures ; 
Iron and Thnber W ork-shops ; Corn^mills, ^'c,, with estimates 
and plans of factories. Edited by P. R. Cola, late 'sole* 
Proprieter of the Arkwright Cotton Mills, Bombay. London ; 
Virtue and Co., 1S()7. 

Mil. Cola is evidently a Parsee gentleman who has visited 
England and been struek with the remarkable prosperity of her 
manufactures ; ho has become possessed with the idea that it is 
due to the superior excellence of her machinery, and he conse- 
quently in tlie present work publishes the secret to his country- 
men and declares the intro<luctioa of English machinery to l)e 
the true solution of the dilTicult problem : — how to developc pro- 
ductive Industry in India and the East. The book evinces con- 
siderable observation and research, and vve doubt not it will prove 
a useful hand-book in this country. If every native gentleman 
who could afford it would go to England and see with his own 
eyes as much as Mr. Cola has scon, there might be some hope for 
improvement in the industrial arts of India. If however they 
are content to see with Mr. Cola^s eyes, wc recommend them to 
go and purchase his book. ^ 

• The development of the industrial arts of India is a subject 
of such vast importance to the prosperity of the country, 
that every one who has anything to say about it ought to 
receive a patient hearing. We cannot altogether agree with 
Mr. Cola in regarding English machinery as the panacea 
for all the evils that this country is heir to; that we do agree 
with him so far as to believe that much may be effected by the 
introduction of English capital and a judicious application of 
such machinery as is suited to the countr 3 r. We are not of those 
who would startle native ideas by the sight of a steam-plough, 
and thereby set the bucolic mind against all improvement 
Ilf agricultural implements. We cannot advocate the sudden 
introduction of the highest appliances of mechanical science 
which are totally opposed to the capacities and requirements of 
a backward stage of civilisation. We would rather work upward, 
improving the existing means and adapting by slow degrees 
such inventions as are readily understood and appreciated. 

That the industrial arts of India are still in the most 
primitive stage will not be denied. A darge number of 
them certainly exist, and many possess an excellence peculiar 
to themselves. Englishmen in Calcutta Vould be astonished, 
if they were aware 4 >f 'the number and variRy pf the different 
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trades that are practised in the bazars around tliem. But 
they would be no less surprised to see the means and appliances 
with which the native workmanship is executed. They would 
see the rudest and scantieit of tools, the most narrow and 
inconvenient of work^shops, an absence of all system, inven- 
•tiori- and organization. It is for this reason that we think 
an exhibition of purely native manufactures would be a 
great step towards indicating their present shortcomings and 
requirements, and suggesting adequate and suitable improve- 
ments. We are glad to sec that such a movement is in 
contemplation, and if it is only remembered that, to be really 
useful, it must seek to improve existing appliances, rather than 
attempt to introduce means which are unsuited to tlie capacities, 
the habits, or the raw materials of the country, we believe that 
great good may be effected by it. 

The scope of Mr. Cola^s book is sufficiently described on 
the title- 2 )affe and it is unnecessary for us to add anything 
further. Its object is, as we have said, to induce capitalists 
in this country to establish factories on an English scale, and 
to afford them the requisite information on various trades. 
If the work should, as we trust it will, reach a second edition, 
we would recommend Mr. Cola to insert a brief account of 
the manner in which, and the implements with which, the 
^Hffereiit trades are at present practised among the jiativos.. 
There are also some grammatical errors which at present dis- 
figure an otherwise elegant little work, and which a careful 
revision might serve to remove. 

The Englishman in India, By Charles Raikes, Esq., c. s. t., 
formerly Commissioner of Lahore, Judge cf tl)e Sudder 
Court, North-Western Provinces, and Civil Commissioner 
with Sir Colin Campbell. Author of Notes on tlie Nortli- 
Western Proviiices,^^ “ Notes on the Revolt,” etc. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1867. 

To be damned by the Saturday Review is perhaps the harde^st 
fate which can befall an author in the present day. It is 
not only that the Saturday Review has a very large circulation, 
and can therefore make its utterings widely felt ; but there is 
something in the manner in which its condemnation is meted 
out that invariably makes the sufferer wince and writhe under 
its lash. The Saturdays adverse criticism is rarely conveyed in 
dubious or uncertain sound; it may be clothed in mataphor: it 
may be veiled in sarcasm, but its meaning is not to be 'mistaken. 
To suit the tone of the Saturday, criticism m^xst always be pointed, 
telling ; and if ^tlie ^criticism be unfavorabl/?, the pointediiess 
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naturally degenerates into ill-natured venom. Such criticism 
is of course not always honest; but that is a matter of small 
importance. A mediocre review of a mediocre work would 
certainly not suit the pages of thfi Sati(,rday nor satisfy its 
readers. The arts of the rhetorician and the special pleader 
must be called in to give effect. The colouring must be d^ep 
and vivid, — Turneresque. It must be remembered that the re- 
view will probably have more readers than the book of which it 
is treating, and those readers must be entertained and amused, 
even though it may l)e at the expense of a little truth, and 
the unhappy auihor^s feelings. And so the result is that he 
is so handled as to come out of the process — we will not say a 
little lower than the angels, — but even less than a very ordi- 
iiavy mortal indeed ; he suddenly finds himself a byeword and 
an object of ridieule to others ; he begins to doubt whether 
he possesses even a modicum of common sense, and probably 
curses the day when the miserable Caco'ethes impelled him first 
to set his pen in motion. 

The Englishman hi India^^ was thus damned by the 
Safnnhn/ Tteview a few weeks ago. Its author was held up to 
])ublic execration as the most narrow-minded sectarian, the most 
ignorant and inaccurate historian, and the vilest plagiarist that 
orer breathed. AVe have not heard whether he has survived 
the severe flagellation he then received. The poignant satire 
was certainly sufficient to crush the most magnanimous, to dash 
the brightest and most sanguine hopes to the ground ; but Mr. 
Raikcs'may, and for his own comfort we wish that he may, have 
a soul impervious to the exaggerated hyperboles of the Saturdays 
ridicule. In either case, our task is easy ; we should be unwilling 
to add to the remorse which may have been engendered ; 
while, if the shafts that have been hurled have struck the author 
harmless, we are quite sure he would be proof against ours ; 
they might be more keenly pointed, they might be driven by a 
stronger hand, but tlic poison would still be wanting that 
wofild make them rankle in the festered wound. 

As* we are not however of those who have sacrij|ced whatever 
little of individual and intelligent opinio|^hjP^’®Ver possessed 
to the dictum of the Saturday Review, we^lave oui-selves glanced 
at Mr. Raikes^ little work. And |||* we must say we 
were disappointed in the title. Expe^ng to find a literally 
interesting account of the English in India at the present day, 
we repeat that we were disappointed to meet with stray 

chapters frdm the history of British IndiU chapters 

comprise the lives of ^ive, of Warren HastfnjKjM, of 
Munfo, Sir M^lcolusi^the Wellesleys, SKB^rle® Metcalfe, ^ 
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Henry Martyn, and Havelock— men, whose stories have been 
well told before, many of them in a manner upon which it is 
impossible to improve. No doubt there are people in England 
who, are unacquainted with ^Lord Macaulay” and who perhaps 
never heard of '' Mr. John Kaye,” but if these are the readers 
forr \vhom Mr. Raikes wrote, we fear that their number must be 
very limited. Certainly any one who has perused the lives ot 
these great men, as portrayed by Macaulay, Kaye, or Marsh - 
man, will noff care to read Mr. Raikes^ edition of the same 
stories. The best chapters in the book are the first six and the 
three last, and they arc the most original, Mr. Raikes might, we 
think, have written a readable and tolerably interesting l)ook, 
had he confined himself to a description of Anglo-Indian life 
and his own experiences. As Commissioner of Lahore, iis Civil 
Commissioner with Sir Colin Campliell in the mutiny, Mr. 
Raikes must have passed through many scenes the account of 
which would well be worth the telling. But in attempting to 
write history he has altogether mistaken his vocation. When 
weighed, he is found lighter than the balances; he is wanting in 
the first qualifications of the historian, patience, research and 
accuracy. His book may serve for a while to amuse tlie residents 
of Netheravon and some few elsewhere, but in a twelvemonth 
^ wc shall be surprised if it has not altogether been forgotten. 








